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SEE THE DIFFERENCE COLOR TV MAKES WITH 675° NETWORK HOURS IN THE 1959-1960 SEASON 
The magnetism of Color TV has never been stronger than this year’s all-out schedule. 675 network hours plus many 
more in local programming! Color TV’s cast reads like a Who’s Who in show business . ... in program sponsors, too. 


Why not, when anything less misses the mood, the atmosphere, the twinkling changes that are show business at 
its best: COLOR. Make your next performance true-to-life in color. You'll 


never settle for anything less. RCA Victor Color TV receiver prices start 


at just $495. Price subject to change without notice *Oct. '59 to June 60 © RCA VICTOR @ 
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TV-AND WHAT ELS 
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Some Show Biz Firsts and Oddities 








th Laguna, Cal. 
been a crazy, 


Sou 

"7 y =+ ave 
mix show. In 
ta ance at the Academy 
of M New York City, in the 
light opera 
“La Fille de 
Madame 
Angot” all fe- 
ale roles 
vere played 


by men, while 











} the men s§ 
} roles were 
| played by the 
ladies 
j In a musl- 
at cal, “Wood- 
— and,” by Gus- 
tav Luders, 
New York Thea- 
tre 104 for 83 pertormances, 
a { ( icters were birds 
\ was not the first 
C to be ade into a 
pla i “Foxy Grandpa” in 
1902 Brow! in 1905 
“M i Jeff n 1912, anc 
“B p Father” in 1925 
I ff “Aunt Jack,” playing 
at » Madison Square T heatre in 
1890 t one morning for Wash- 
ingtor ». ylaved the matinee 
at A Theatre and returned 
to N York to give the evening 
performance of the same piay 
And before that, in 1849 
F. S. ¢ au, a well-known actor 
of t od, in order to prove 
some g oI otner, appeared in 
ntinued on page 35) 


Hawaiian Hospitality 
To Total Strangers Hits 
Islanders’ Pocketbooks 








By WALT CHRISTIE 
Honolulu, 

Li , in Paradise the Para- 
dise of Pacific, more specific- 
all has its problems 

Hawaii's charm has been on the 
hard-se for years Everybody 
ends at Waikiki sooner or later 
whi is fine for the hotels and 
restaurar and night clubs and 
curio shops. But it’s tough on the 
Honolu home-towners, most of 
whom yuldn’t be caught dead in 
Waikiki, even if they could find a 
place to park 

But everybody planning a Ha- 
waii visit knows semebody who 
knows so ody who lives in Hon- 
olulu You've simply got to look 
up mv second cousin Oscar when 
you get to Honolulu; I know he'll 
love to show you the sights,” is 
he catchphrase. Or—‘I know a 
guy in Honolulu who used to work 
for the same company I did 10 
years ago; be sure to look him up 
—he’s a hell of a swell guy.” The 
pitch may change but the tune’s 
the same. “Put the Bite on Him.” 

So what happens? On the busi 
est Monday morning of the year, 
the phone rings. “You don't know 
me, but I'm a friend of Chris 
Kingle, the fellow you went to 
high school with. He said I should 

(Continued on page 22) 


1877, for a ben- | 


| wrights 
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Praise for Screen 
Ossipee N. H 
Carroll Gounty Independent, 


weekly newspaper published 
here, has declared in an edi- 
torial that “the more we watch 

like 


television, the better we 
the movies.” 
At the 


paper 


movies,” the news- 


+ 


ble to 


+> 





said, “it is possi 
av unfold wit 
There is the 
wire shar} 
lors and splendid 


hout 
uge 


watch the 
inte NT n 
anterruption 
screen, tl] 
th tard 
the vivid « 
deep sound 





er ne 


no snow 


tion interterence Sliding 
does the pic- 
e start to roll now and the 
i best of all there 
imercials to smash the flow 


of emotion and mood 





‘Try-For-White’ As 
Big Stage Theme 
In South Africa 


By EVELYN LEVISON 
Johannesburg. 
here in 1959 was 
chiefly notable for further en- 
couraging signs of the gradual 
emergence of South African play- 
Hits were registered by 
two not particularly subtle but en- 


<i+ theatre 


tirely sexcessful American com 
edies by Leslie Stevens—‘Tne 
Champagne Complex” and “The 
Marriage-Go-Round”’—both round- 
ly condemned by the critics but 
both pulling in the public. Flop- 
ping here were two worthwhile 
productions (Shaw's “St. Joan” 
and Peter Shaffer's “Five Finger 


which despite the cru- 
small but appreciative 
failed to please either 


Exercise” 
sading of 
audiences, 


the press or the .ulk of ticket- 
buyers 
Outstanding musical event of 


the year was the all-African Jazz 
Opera “King Kong” all-Afri- 
can as regards cast and orchestra, 
but with invaluable cooperation 
Continued on page 35 


Film Industry Praise On 
Don Barv -h’s 10th Anni 


Washington 

Donald Baruch, the man who 
paves the way for military cooper- 
ation with film producers, received 
high praise from industry execs as 
he recently marked the 10th anni- 
versary of his Pentagon job (cum- 
bersomely entitled Chief, Produc- 
tion Branch, Audio-Visual Dv., 
Office of New Services, Office of 
Asst. Secretary of Defense 

Among those sending congratu- 
latory letters was Eric Johnston, 
Motion Picture Assn. prexy, who 
lauded Baruch for his 
efficiency and courtesy.” 

He is a nephew of 
Baruch. 


Bernard 


“unfailing | 


' 


E WAS NEWS 





FRANTIC FIFTIES Election-Year Pressure Steaming Up 
NEUROTIC NIPUPS, Strong Laws Vs. Payola, TV Rigging 


By ABEL GREEN 


Finis to the Frantic Fifties 
fraught with frenetic foibles. Kiss 
the decade goodbye in the name of 
Khrushchev, Castro, Charles Van 
Doren. All the world was truly a 
stage, now more ‘n’ more a televi- 
sion stage, taped and live. History 
made right before your eyes 

The year cavalcaded Dick & Nik 
then Ike & Nik, then the Khrush 
crush that permeated the airwaves 
and the headlines around the world 


I wanna go to Disneyland”; “the 
can-can dance is immoral,” etc.) 
and finally Ike’s less flamboyant 
globetrot with video accomp 

In the growing Russo-American 
“cultural exchange” of 1959, there 
was the Russian exhibit in New 
York—per (sic) VARIETY’s page 


one streamer “RED SQUARE AT 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE.” 

Who didn’t know the Cinderella 
story of the 20th century, Anna 
Marie Rasmussen and Steve Rock- 
efeller, “the world’s most famous 
newlyweds”? Video added new 
“news” dimensions as to Fidel 
Castro’s antics. Ditto Callas and 
Onassis. Ditto the first Jet Age 
world series. Ditto KHRUSH ‘AU- 
DITIONS’ THE MOON. 

Death, of course, played its role 
as ultimate news-maker Mario 
Lanza’s untimely passing at 38 and 


(Continued on page 38 
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: The French : 

+ ry” ~ z 

: And The Grape : 

PUTT TTTTTTTETETTT ETT TTT! 
Paris. 

A glass of milk, since 1954, is 


still referred to as “a Mendes- 
France” by most French workers 
It recalls the time that the then 
Premier Pierre Mendes-i rance 
tried to curb excessive French al- 
coholism via recommending mod- 
eration in beverages and the sub- 
stitution of milk for the ordinary 
raw red wine that usually serves 
for a part of the worker's break- 
fast. He never made it. 

The Fifth Republic has not been 
deterred and there is a fullscale 
publicity campaign on for more 
sensible imbibing of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Sobriety posters are all 
over Paris, in film house commer- 
cial pix, subways, buses, walls etc., 
but that does not seem to stop the 


(Continued on page 42) 











Early Press Time 
This 54th Anniversary Num- 
ber went to press several days 
ahead of the normal Tuesday 
closing deadline. 

As a result, certain news de- 
partments are telescoped, i.e., 
TV-Films with TV-Radio, Toll- 
vision with Pictures, and cer- 
tain other departments have 
been omitted. 


} 


| 
' 





Don’t Spoil Authors | 
Madrid 
Legit theatre owners in the 
provinces have been asked by 
the parent body in Madrid to 
refuse all bookings requiring 
them to hike author's royalty 
beyond the normal 10% now 
ted by the Seciedad Gen- 

eral de Autores Espanoles. 
Situation arose when a 
Madrid impresario signed to 
tour a road company of the 
smash comedy hit, 
and the Strange Fam- 
the royalty boost 
for the deal, but salle 
owners seem determined to 
nip precedent in the bud. 


‘Sick Comics May 
Be Good for What 
Ails Cafes in ’60 


By JOE COHEN 


In 1960 bonifaces may be forced | 
to rely on comics they do not par- 
ticularly like—the “sick” comics. 
That of thougn. sees to 
be the only type of new funnyman 
coming up. And it’s feared that 
unless they play them, they may be 
obliged, instead, to pay top money 
to a batch of overly familiar head- 
liners 

As of year’s end, very few of 
the orthodox school were breaking 
through Borscht belt develop- 
ments in comedy haven't given the 
operators much cause for joy. 

In the area of singers, the pic- | 
ture is slightly better. Disk hits 

Continued on page 22 


collier 


current 
“Maribel 


using 





schoo! 


Who Needs N.Y.? Asks 
Cultural Kans. Town 

as the result of the ef- 
one man, citizens of 

Kansas, are able to ask, 
needs New York?” That's 
as culture is concerned, any- 
The man is Jerome Cush- 
man, librarian of the Salinas (pop 
40,000) Public Library, and who is 
described by Salinas’ mayor as the 
cultural conscience of the city 

As reported in a recent AP dis- 
patch, Cushman’s library post 
simply serves him as a jumping off 
place. In addition to constantly 
urging Salinans to use library fa- 
cilities, read their newspapers, 
attend lectures, Cushman also 
coaches town's little theatre group, 
emcees a weekly two-hour broad- 
cast given over to classical music 
and co-directs an outdoor concert 
at nearby Assaria (pop. 290) where 
sometimes 800 people gather for 
Beethoven and Brahms. 

Result: rich, full life for them | 
that wants it. 


Largely 
forts of 
Salinas 

Who 
as far 
way 


By LES CARPENTER 
Washington. 
returns to work Jan. 
6, 1960 for an election year ses- 
sion, heavy with politics but 
shorter in duration than usual, to 
face many show biz issues. The 
impact of what Congress does and 


Congress 


|deesn’t do may have far reaching 


impact, 


Lawmakers must quit July 9 this 


year to make way for the earlier 
than usual Democratic National 
Convention which meets on Mon- 
day, July 11 in Los Angeles. Last 
year’s session lasted more than 
nine months, or half-again longer 
than this year This necessarily 
means all legislation will get less 
time ard thought 

Major question mark as the 
sclons return to their desks here 
s what law or laws will result 
from television quiz show and pay- 
ola scandals. Several ideas are 


under discussion on Capitol Hill, 
and nervous broadeasting lobbvy- 
ists are busy peddling the “let us 
clean our own houses” line. while 
knowing that some compromise is 
inevitable. It’s an obvious political 
fact of life that Congress, in an 
election year, is certain to pass 
some kind of law aimed at in- 
suring the house cleaning 

Yet, it’s too early to tell now 
what will result. Adding to the 
danger of harsh legislation is the 
fect chat Breadcasting’s dirty linen 
will continue to ve ‘iced through 

(Continued on page 23)— 


Tussaud’s Waxworks As 
Knighthood Equivalent: 
Eddie ’n’ Liz May Rate 
By JO RANSON 


London. 

London's venerable wax museum 
of fame. Madame Tussaud’s, is as 
hard to get into as, say, Skull & 
Bones at Yale. There is evidence 
that many a celeb would 
make the waxworks 
Queen’s Honor List. About 18 new 
figures are “passed” annually by 
a jury of realists headed by Ber- 
nard <A. Tussaud, great-great- 
grandson of the founder, backed 
by chief beautician Vera Bland, 
moulder George Hopkins, anato- 
mist Stanley Wismark 

Currently in the 
destined for public 
U.S. Secretary of 
A. Herter, Maria Callas, Leslie 
Caron, Michael Redgrave and an 
updated figure of Sir Laurence 
Olivier 

On a 


rather 
than the 


works and 
display are 
State Christian 


who 
may 


“short list” of those 
are under consideration and 
be included in the waxworks are 
Edward R. Murrow, who spent 
years in London for CBS and is 
perhaps Britain's most popular 
American after FDR. Elizabeth 
Taylor and Eddie Fisher ‘holding 


(Continued on page 22 
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Paris Boite Biz Bullish; From 
Stripperies to Gallic Beatniks 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 
Paris. 
Since the heady offbeat nitery 


1947-52 when, using Exist- 
as an excuse, a whole 
if present show biz 


ro ( stars 
from the night clubs, there 
as not been much change here. 


that striptease became 


nonymous with attendance and 
spectacle reached its apotheosis in 
the But since then there have 
been only imperceptible changes 
and the nitery scene, though 
highly quantitative, was not so 
qualitative here the last few years 
However, some good signs were 
apparent in ‘59 

Strip slipped except at the cre- 


ator and mecca spot, the Crazy 


+ 


Ho! Saloon, and spec stayed put 
at' the Lido. It had its okay tourist 
facsimiles in the many Pigalle 
spots. But small offbeaters began 
te emerge again for locals and hip 
out-of-towners and tourists want- 
ing food for the gray matter as 
well as the libido and eye, found 
it nere 
The Peeleries 

So to start at the bare essentials, | 
the Crazy Horse still shoehorns 
them every night <nd has the 
prettiest girls, the most imagin- 
ative production backing of the 
peeling plus a bevy of excellent 
sight acts. The $2.50 minimum is 
fair. Peelers drop their duds in 
boites all over town but it is 
mainly at the Crazy Horse where 
they really score; in other spots 


draw is rapidly waning, nec- 
Continued on page 290) 


RCA 1959 Net Profits 
Up to $40,000,000 On 
Record $1,375,000,000 


Radio Corp. of America reported 
profits after taxes for the calendar 
year ‘59 rose to some $40,000,000, 
repre senting a 29% increase com- 
pared to the previous year when 
profits after taxes were $30,900,000. 
Earnings per share of common 


their 








Boy-Hasheens, Or | 


Genuine Talent 


Matures Slowly 


By BARRY MORELL 
(Tenor, Metropolitan Opera) 

A young artist today—singer 
actor, performer in any area of the 
entertainment world—faces more 
difficult and more lasting prob- 

lems than ever 





before. This 
may eae 
strange, in the 
face of teen- 
age wonders 
who are to- 
day’s idols. 
One hears it 
said, “Make it 
before you're 
twenty—or 
you will never 








make it.” The 
woods are al- 
ready beginning to be full of youth- 
ful has-beens who had a brief mo- 
ment in the spotlight 

Novelty, the gimmick, the quick 
break are courted. Too often the 
serious artists, the performer who 
really prepares for his profession 
is lost in the shuffle. 

But a career is not and cannot be 
a one-night stand. The great names 


Barry Morell 


in opera, in nightclubs, in radio 
and television, Sophie Tucker 
| Durante, Tebaldi, Callas, Pinza, 


| Pons, all served long and arduous 


| apprenticeships, 


months and years 
of training rehearsal and planning 

Take a “typical” singer. You 
find you have a voice, as in my 
case, in your late teens, and natu- 
rally your ambition tells you to 
| present it for the world’s applause 
as soon as possible. But first—and 


| difficult—you must find a teacher 


who’s right for you. I was fortunate 


| 


stock increased to approximately 
$2.65 from $2.01 in the preceding 
yea! | 

Ihe year-end statement declared 
that during ’59, for the first time, 
RCA crossed the “break-even” 


line and began to earn a profit on 
the sale of color tv sets. RCA 
chairman David Sarnoff called 59 
a year of “significant achievement” 
for NBC-TV. He claimed the sub- 





sid web led all networks in dollars 
gained in gross billings over '58. 
“Gross time sales were up more 
than 10% over the previous year,” 
he stated. Sarnoff also reported | 
that NBC-owned radio and tv sta. 
tions eached record jevels of rev- 
enue and Deptt during the year. | 







S 


reported sales for 59 | 
all-time high of about 
5,000,000. 


at an 


$1,237 
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}in the wise-experienced Giuseppi 


Danise, who has guided my career 
(Continued on page 22) 
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San Juan Tingy 
With New Cafes, 
Jazz Parlors 


By CARTER HARMAN 


San Juan 








San Juan is making its bid to 
become the States’ tropical play- 
ground. Tourist business, already 
on a steep upward spiral, was in- | 
creased further in 1959 by the/| 
trouble in Cuba and Panama 
formerly regular stops for cruise 
ships) and by chilblains in Florida. 
Locals, too, stimulated by all the 
excitement, are spending a bigger 
hunk of their own income on night 
life. 

There are five cabarets in the 
San Juan area, each one con- 
venient to a gambling casino 
Gambling, a major tourist lure 
and always big with locals, is soft 


pedalled and strictly supervised by 


thoughtful officials.) Classiest is 
the Caribe Hilton’s Club Caribe 
cap.: 500); biggest the San Juan 


Tropicoro Club 
ied on page 22) 
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_(Contir 
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This Issue 


T HE SIZZL ING SIXTIES 


Show business ou to be in the vanguard of the general 
economic upbeat f ist for the Sizzling ‘60s, now that the 





Frantic ’50s is histor 


biz (industrial, 


Nowaday the b.o. on big 








s interdependence of 


nd merchandizing) is familiar. Well established, too, is how 
entertainment reflects né al and international moods and 
modes. 

Some stati on audience appreciation puts the wei 





television level 














toll on the As the annual reprise of the year’s 
show biz scene points up, tv has truly made the whole world a 
stage. In 1959 some 80,000,000 looked at a peak tv show against 
45,000,000 in 1953. Radio listening, however, has dipped to 40,- 
000,000 (home, autos, picnics), about uf what it was six or 
seven years ago. Peak nightly film attendance in 1959 is placed 
at 6,000,000, against 8,000,000 in 33, but 40,000,000 cinema ad- 
missions a week i te that Hollywood is still a potent factor. 
Legit remains static—around 65,000 on a peak night will pay 
from $1.80 up $11 a theatre ticket on the road and on 
Broadway. The 32 Broadway houses proba y 35,000 admis- 
sions on a top nig! Off-Broadwa\ s f some 6,000. 
Another 30,000 su rt road attractions in key cities like Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, Washington, Baltimore, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and the keys in between. The disk biz is up 
to the $400,000,000 level. Statistics on ce t and o} 1 are 
unavailable but p1 led up. 

The s Ww biz-mind s of mass Amé¢ 1 owes most of it 
to television Ww ully bre e hinterland the 
cream-of-the-crop popular entertainms longhair, “middle 
brow”, along with an endless cavalcade of old feature films and 
off-the-griddle acti s, westerns, whodunits 





The sizzling ‘60s id e heavenly ‘70s, according to the 
crystalballgazers (and wishful-thinkers) will owe its potential 
bull market as much to population growth as to the enhanced 
“better living” st rds, not to mention the hoped-for expan- 
sion of new global arkets for Yank goods and ideas 

One thing has emerged as the definitive end-result of all 
showmanship (plain and geo-political) on television—the “star 
is still the thing. Khrushchev proved that in ’59. And on the 
sordid economic front of mundane show biz matters, the stars 
have found the richest rewards in the fullest fruition of their 
drawing powers. If it comes to pass that the transition to the 
video medium becomes even greater, it will be as true there as 


it is with any of today’s capital-gains packages and setups. 


That tv has made all the world a stage points to one big plus 


All the world is more “hip” about show business than ever be- 
fore. Just as all the world is more privy to the machinations of 
politicos and publicans. And when an enlightened public puts 
the spotlight on some things, they brook no shoddy or unsavory 





coloration. 
vious. 


So, too, the challenge to entertainment values is ob- 
For the truest talents, = rewards will be the greatest. 


| Victor Shifts Yorke 
From H’wood to N.Y. In 








Ernie Player 212 | ; 

Theodore Pratt ..° 5 | Gen'l Exec Reshuffle 
Gorale Pratley .....++.+. oe RCA Vi-tor has moved into the 
Otto Preminger ‘+++ 9° | new year with an exec reshuffle 
za f designed to streamline the disk- 
ieee Micenihele 07 ery’s operation. Robert L. Yorke, 
Sidney Remick 84 who has made Victor’s Hollywood 
Will ary 3 headquarters into a major opera- 
Harry Ruby 07 tional base over the last couple 
Julius Rudei 262 of years, has returned to the N-Y. 
Herman Rush 96 omeoffice as manager of the com- 
Hans Saaltink 208 mercial records’ creation depart- 
gee oe = ment. He wili supervise all artists 
David tie "97 & repert ire activity for the label 
Stuart Schulberg ~ 5, | both Alan W. Kayes, a&r 
Al Gehererts «43 chief for the classical Red Seal 
Sherwood Schwartz ae 92 division and Steve Sholes pop 
Frank Scully ; g |a&r chief, reporting to him. 

Jack S. Seidman 47 Vice-prexy W. W. (Bill) Bullock, 
Arnold Shaw 208 who had been head of the crea- 
Stirling Silliphant 89 tion department, has been upped 
John L. Sinn 91 to a new post of manager of mar- 
Robert F. Sisk 9 | ket services and business affairs 
Prof. Elmer E. Smead 8&8 where he will supervise all prod- 
3ernard Sobel 30 |uct planning, artists’ contracts, 
Ben Lawrence Sokolove 27 | club activities and _ distribution 
Robert B. Sour 20g | tests Both Yorke and Bullock will 
1 © Mocstersks 83 report to v.p. Norman Racusin, 
cages a0 ; | division operations manager who 
eam StarK sees od now has been given the added 
Sam’l Steinman 13 responsibilities of the financial 
Gerhard S. Stindt 167 and personnel activities of Victor. 
Caskie Stinnett 51 Racusin reports directly to George 
John Cameron Swayze 81 R. Marek, Victor's v.p. and general 
Maxwell Sweene\ 240 manager 

Samuel W. Tannenbaum 49 Under the new _ setup, Dick 
Terry Thomas 24 Pierce will be head of Victor's 
Mike Todd Jr. 43 | Coast a&r department. Pierce, who 
Glenn Trump 244 | formerly reported to Yorke, will 
Ernest Turnbull 204 | now work under Sholes whose ace 
Terry Turner 244 | tivities have been broadened to 
Gerard Willem van Loon 261 include Victor's full pop a&r out- 
Stanley Walker 85 put. Hugo & Luigi, indie produc- 
Jerry Wald ; 30 | ers working under the Victor ban- 
Jim Walsh ; 212 | ner, will also be given a wider 
Franz Waxman 211 scope to record with Victor's regu- 
Tom Weatherly 262 lar roster of artists. Also reporting 
Herman G. Weinberg 13. |to Yorke will be Robert Jones, 
Herbert Wilcox ‘ 8 | head of the art department, and 
Thyra Samter Winslow . 53 |Ben Rosner, manager of radio-tv 
Sven G. Winquist 210 're lations, 
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Here's how the various distributors fared in 1959, as concerning the 


ip in domestic 


heir pictures which grossed, or expectedly will gross 
(United States-Canadian) 


re 
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Number 
$1,000,000-plus Total Rentals By GENE ARNEEL Washington 
DISTRIBUTOR Pictures (Estimated) : tei Se 
CN ial daa haric'e ale Socata a Tanince lentil 11 $ 40,300,000 No need for comedy to look back| I'd like to get down to business 
RN 10 30.500.000 in anger; the funny stuff on screen | Our t The business of 
Paramount » 15 30,300,000 | Caused ee BOnemCe Semnme- all of us in the mass communica- 
20th-Fox 13 28,300,000 — of the 1959 feature produc- tions media of America—the press, 
Metro ha 25,700,000 | ions rhe first four positions on site au tae 
OO Oe eee - 9 20,600,000 he -_ ery’s list ho me YSRE'S EapeeY evision, adver- 
RE, HD) 2 k:ttbs.c wis cried bane 5 eee: be upied by tising the mo- 
, haeor pee yock entries, and No. One is Warn- “59 . 
RNY <<. 5-4-4155 ba maken ret Mie ere 4 19,100,000 ene? 6 7m ein tion picture 
BR nae Serene san or eee 3 6,700,000 a rs a re i idi The business 
n secon¢ ylace, anc yroviding 
1 81 "$289 1n0 000 obviously orl rl in con- Pp ty YF P s 
I hc aks dheae pimibine Mie diaesewae uae i $282,10 cor i Vn ines Shaggy | mind, _ that's 
Dog,” doubtless the biggest sur- | dared in Ld 
d ] prise Smash on the '59 calendar. nena aon’ i 
FEDIES iS ALL You NEED _ “Mame,” a b.o. sizzler from its our kinship 
first day out, concerned itself with before the 
a diaolog-described “loving woman American pub- 
By THEODORE PRATT —odd, but loving.” Rosalind Rus- mite Sain lic. our re- 
sell played the Bohemian part vig- sponsibility to 
One the last bastions defend-; the boss you need a new inflation orously and, indeed, lovingly. It the American public, and what ou 
ing e arts from being used | of your salary. If the boss js nO, was zesty, adult comedy, focusing, , secu at ’ s 
7 . critics have to say about us 
f i 1 ig purposes is, of you your money ba part on an unwed and pregnant . 
cours voks, or at least it was Ss you we'll give you twice | Peggy Cass. All was done in good In praise and in blame, we have 
for recently a your money back. If he gives you|taste, but nonetheless hardly fit- | & lot in common. When we receive 
breach was! the ation you agree to eat noth-| ting for a church auditorium bouquets from the public, as we 
made in the|ing except Needies for the rest o Disney’s “Dog” on the other | Sometimes do and often deserve, I 
defenses of| your life, for Needies is all you | hand. va EP using @ bes trust we receive them calmly. And 
this literary need. who can turn himself into a canine | W2¢"_ the bri kbats fly, as they 
stronghold by “I mean this.” said the man with | mischief-maker, at first glance | S°m™etmes do and as we sometimes 
the intro- the gun. “Since I have everything, | looked like it was made particu- deserve, I trust we have the stami- 
duction, in 6, almost everything, I need allarly for youngsters. As for the na to take them and, when de- 
some paper- jittle of her.” He indicated subject material, it might stir | S¢™ved. to learn from them 
back books, Gloria. To her directly he made | howls, but wouldn't cause a blush As for the responsibility we 
of advertising it plain, “Of you. Not muct in a nunnery share, it is at least elephant-sized 
pages insert-| Sweetie. Just a little. A few In any event, a king-size audi-|I don’t think we're prejudiced in 
ed right iM’ months of your time.” ence turned out for both pictures. | saying that we are the central 
Ted Pratt the middle “My time?” Gloria asked Maybe the parents brought the nervous system of our society, or 
of the read- Jim created “Leave her time Kids to see “Mame.” and then the | that our democracy wouldn't work 
it unten oO si “ noppets reciprocated, had Mom & without our services, or even that 
S irters this is held to @ — Dad going to “Dog.” the excellence of communications 
be no e than printing books The man with the gun waggled VARIETY calls it $9,000,000 for in America has made our democ- 
in ; alongside advertise- the gun in Jim s dire: tion. “YOU «ysame” and $8,100.000 for “Dog,” | racy work better than any system 
ul ee hog va gree _ q ad these figures being estimated before it 
arters the practice Jill asked, you expect ne rental llecte " . ta . P 
fs to be a ecamitene of husband to keep out of it?” ee in the United o Our sysem which 50 — ye 
t American culture “Where is he?” asked the man Twas Hot Ind —_ on our visitors from abroad 
I ent contribution to With the gun was Hot Indeed _ should not be mysterious to us 
kno s prone to be on the “In Rio on business,” Gloria re- In the show spot is United Art- | This government run by the con- 
side of atter sentiment. With vealed ists’ “Some Like It Hot,” dealing sent of the governed always runs 
so certain extensions of “Then we'll leave him out of it,"| with a couple of involuntary best when the people have full 
t idea can be visualized, such as | Said the man with the gun | “transvestites,” Tony Curtis and access to news and information, 
appl + television advertising “How about me?” asked Jim | Jack Lemmon With Marilyn Mon-| when the lines of communication 
technique to novels. This is the “Surely,” said the man with the |roe, who's all girl, among the | among us are strong. 
way it might go after you've put 8un, “you can spare her for a few | Participants, it made for a gay This is what sets democracy 
out your money for the latest by , months.” ———. ts: 87.20% | apart Without open communica- 
yo f te novelist If youre Sever tasted the new, F eg ge gga al tion, demo racies would languish 
THE MAN WITH THE GUN new Needies it's time you needed} *¢ : ne te ene pum | and die—just as dictatorships 
to. Ask your friends. Ask that| parade was Universal’s “Pillow| without closed communications, 
ing Faulk (Continued on page 35) i (Continued on page 34) ‘without a monolithic control of 
Chapter One 
“St t where you are.” said| — — alii oad caideiaieniemmmeneaia auiainen = ee eae — 
tl yiding the gun. “Di ‘t} 
mo | he ordered .’im, 
. n't get hurt. And yo", 
S I informed Gloria, 
“do anything you've got 
and 1 it will get damaged, 
t nently 
follow in a mo 
7 ft this amportant a) 
feel so weary 
C t of the sack 
yu don’t think 
to the office to 
_ then son ethina 
i yur wake-up meal 
S tel of your pad 
: breakfast crack- 
l i you cracking 
. a cece 
i the man with the 
g ) ike it clear just 
‘ I fte1 It isn’t money. I 
don't bout money. I've 
ro banks to be inde- 
I the rest of my life, if 
t I se the income tax 
It isn’t I've cleaned out 
eno é stores to cover me 
\ d from head to foot; 
ma e noticed the 10-carat 
it nos No. it isn’t any 
ol 
I it is it?” Jim asked 
cor l 
) i the man with the 
g 
Gloria asked, looking 
yund to s if this might mean 
“What do you mean?” Jim de- 
mand 
Chapter Two 
Before ing on with our fas- 
cinating and exciting story, let me Photo by John Swope 
tell 1 1thbout the new, new Need a" 7 rr 
ies. I don't mean last year new, JERRY a \ 4 ALD 
hit #3} “sone 2089 . > , peer | 
N ed : = hao a ee | a sedis Be Jerry W ud P rd tions Rel isin x t roucl 20th C nt it } x 1959-1960 : as 2 
} THE SOUND AND THE FURY rHE BEST OF EVERYTHING BELOVED INFIDEL THE 
lowed to ask the boss for @) pILLIONAIRE”—“THE STORY ON PAGE ON! SONS AND LOVERS”’—“RETURN TO PEYTON 
vr Eat a bowl-full of Needies| pLaCcE’—“HOUND DOG MAN”"—“HIGH HEELS”’—“WILD IN THE COUNTRY’—“THE 
tomorrow morning and you'll tell'“THE JEAN HARLOW STORY"’—“THE CUTLASS EMPIRE"—“LET IT COME DOWN.” 


| American pcople 


asses-Despising, Scofting ‘Critic 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


speech and press, could not 
bly exist 


posse 


It is said by some of our domes- 
tic and vocal critics, paraphrasing 
Henry James, that the qualities of 
American democracy have deterio- 
rated to the three Cs 

CAUTION 
CORRECTNESS, and 
COMPROMISE 

To some extent, they have a 
point worth noting. I frankly con- 
cede that there ought to be more 
imagination, more zest, more in- 
dependence and vigor in our na- 
tional life 3ut I don’t think we 


have come to the dulling inertia of 
the three Cs—not by a long shot! 
Nor we come to any such 
sorry fix provided we guard the 
vigor of our communications sys- 
tem, our concept of the individual's 
right to speak his piece. I say this 
because the critic, however caustic 
the conflict of ideas, however 
noisy are both vital and vitaliz- 
ing to our society. 
As 


mass 


will 


for the critics. we in the 
media assuredly have our 
share. The good ones, the balanced 
ones, the ones with thoughtful, 
specific and pointed criticism are 
vastly important to us—-they are 
our indispensable balance wheel. 
These however uncomfortable 
they may make us from time to 
time, deserve our support 

But there’s another breed, a no- 
tably different which comes 
up the pike from time to time. 
These are the categorical snorters 
and sneerers at communica- 
tions. To them the words 
“mass media” are often obnoxious. 

Now what lies back of these 
snorters? What operates. their 
peculiar gyroscope? 

Basic, I think, the fact that 
some of these critics are not so 
much contemptuous of the media 
as of the so-called mass, which ig 
merely another way of saying the 
And to be con- 
people in cur 
contemptuous 


sort 


mass 


even 


is 


of 


is 


temptuous the 
democracy to be 
of democracy itself 
Now what 
avout us? 
As a sampling, I'd like to pass 


precisely, do they say 


|along two vituperations that re- 
cently came to my desk. Although 
they show no mercy, I will merci- 





fully not attribute them 
One of them takes on the Amer- 
ican press and advertising in one 
fell swoop. I'll start with this one, 
pledging to get areund_to the mo- 
tion pictures ia just a moment. 
Here’s what the man says 
“There used to be a place 
called He ll. The name seems 
to have been changed to Ma- 
dison Avenue From 


issues a Mephistopheles to cor- 


there 








rupt magazines with rich!y- 
paying advertisements the 
kind that cause their readers 
to lose all sense of balan 
The readers do not understand 
that they themselves are being 
bribed!” 
Now before my periodical and 
advertising brethren boil up to a 
bellow, let me give you another 
that is designed to put us in the 
film business in our place: “the 
motion pictures pander to low 


tastes and common appetites until 


few Americans can distinguish be- 
tween the meritorious and the 
meretricious ... I am afraid that 
the great American public is in- 


tractably lowbrow, that it demands 
to be seduced by fakery and senti- 
mentality.” 

There you have it! 

These “critics” say they don’t 
like us. But if you examine their 
remarks, you'll find that what 
they’re really attacking is not the 
media—but the 7 not the 
films or advertising publica- 


ass 


or 


| tions—but the public-at-large 


the great American publie 
intractably lowbrow de- 
mands to be seduced by fakery and 
sentimentality . . 
You see what I mean. Doubtless 
these critics think they are believ- 


BOHEMIANS”"— jers and defenders of the democratic 


(Continued on page 13) 
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By JIM 


The great mass of American newspapers reached an 
adulthood 20 vears ago when the reckless tabloids learned 
that the road to prosperity does not run through a sinful 
boudoir Nor does it run through a smoking gun barrel. 

Prosperity, so far as newspapers are 
never-ending uphill 





concerned, is a 
road paved with good reporting, ob- 
jective editing, and a balance of 
world events, good and evil 

Since then, hundreds of editors 
have rediscovered the one-column 
head. It works. It is not lost to the 


eve of the reader. This is not to say 
that there is no room for the 8-col- 
umn, 84-pt. cap head. When the news 
is worth shouting about, nothing 
smaller will do. There is, in almost 
all newspapers today, a better dis- 
play of type faces and appreciation 











Jim Bishop 


of the value of the halftone cut. 

Newspapers are dressed. On the newsstands, they look 
lively and exciting. In the fight against television and 
radio newscasts, the American newspaper replates more 
editions and gets faster delivery to the newsstands. If 


television and radio whet the appetite with a cocktail of 
news flashes, then the newspapers of this country repre- 
sent the main course in the news dinner. Here, one can 
chew and digest the details of the story, and pick over 
the bones of controversy. 

Publishers have shouted so long and loud over the holy 
aspects of a free press, and the nebulous encroachments 
thereon, that we tend to forget how truly free it is. Under 
Jaw, newspapers and magazines amount to the biggest 
government subsidy in our history. The real braking force 


small 





on what goes into a newspaper is the basic good taste of 
the reader. If he doesn’t like what he reads, he changes 
newspapers. When he does it in sufficient numbers, edi- 
tors mend their ways. 

There are weaknesses in the American press. To cor- 
rect all of them would lead to perfection, which is in- 
sufferable and impossible. The veto power of the ad- 
vertising department over the editorial department is a 
ehronic weakness. Without advertising, newspapers die. 


In most plants, the publisher referees the struggle be- 
tween the departments. 

When the son of an advertising tycoon is arrested, 
let us for drunken driving, most editors will make 
a judicious phone call or two before running the story— 
if it is to be published at all. The advertiser, quite often, 
is not above asking the newspaper editor to try to fix the 
charge 

Long 
hyperin 
caffeine 


say 


ago I wrote an article about an illness called 
inism. Part of the cure was to remain free of 
coffee, tea, cola drinks). No newspaper would 
publ Every magazine except Blue Book, which was 
then dying, turned it down. 

4 feature writer was invited by 
write a ies of critical articles about the new nation. 
Eve publishing group to which it was submitted de- 
clined it. The newspapers were afraid of the advertisers. 
The Embassy of Israel] said it would have a preface writ- 
ten by its ambassador, endorsing the series. The news- 
papers and the syndicates still said no. 





the State of Isr2el to 


Not All Are Immune - 


Some newspapers resist this pressure more than others. 
The strength or weakness of a paper can almost be gauged 
by its immunity, or lack of it, to advertising pressure. 
This encroachment runs all the way from hotel suicides 
(“just say a midtown hotel; no name’) to the lawn party 
given by the wife of an advertiser (“better run a four- 
column of momma or we'll lose the account’’). 


This weakness does not lend itself to correction, be- 
cause newspapers are run by men, and men are human 
and, as long as their sins remain secret, they will con- 
tinue te commit them. 


One of the correctible weaknesses, to my way of think- 
ing, is th modern tendency to anticipate news. I do not, 
for example, think that an announcement that the Presi- 
dent of the United Siates will hold his regular press con- 
ference tomorrow is worth more than a few paragraphs. 
However, with no more basis in fact than a Washington 
repo! dream, the story runs at length up front and 
tel vhat the President is expected to say. If the story 
is correct, then the impact is lost when it breaks the next 
morning. If it is wrong, the newspaper has misguided its 
readers 

his abuse is at its worst in the east. There the news- 
papers and the telecasters will work up banner warnings 
about a hurricane now spawning in the Caribbean. The 
storm has not hit New York, and is still 1,500 miles away 
moving north-northwest at 10 miles per hour, but the 
papers run it out front and the television announcers ap- 
proach the microphone with panic in their voices. The 
fact that 80° of these storms do not hit the circulation 
area of the newspapers in question makes no difference. 
Both wire services feed fresh storm leads to their clients 
from day to day, until the storm has died, far at sea. 





Those Armchair Perry Masens 
rhe big play of anticipated news, which sometimes does 


not aterialize, is not as harmful to readers as the in- 
terpretations of the city room crime expert. Every time 
a criminal is murdered, the crime expert, with precious 
little time for research, bases his lead, not on the murder, 
but on the ramifications: “The high court of the Mafia 
yesterday cut down Charlie Genoa for refusing to obey 
an order to remain out of the numbers racket.” 

rhe Young Turks of the East Side erased another old- 
timer who refused te quit the rackets when Charlie Genoa 
was stabbed to death with a beer opener in broad day- 
light on Florence Street.” “A source of annoyance to the 


Costello group was killed yesterday when Charlie Genoa, 
bad boy of the numbers racket who welshed on payoffs, 
Wi lain yesterday in the shadow of Police Headquarters.” 

It is possible that the readers would be satisfied with 
F ironological account of the crime, but most editors 
encourage what they feel is the “plus factor” of the ex- 
pert in the field. Too much news is being interpreted for 
the readers. The news, for example, of the purge of a 
Soviet official is not, in itself, sufficient. A Russian ex- 


on American Journalism | 





J 





BISHOP. 





pert must interpret the death in terms of what it means to 
the Soviet despot, to the Communist party, to the philos- 
ophy represented by the deceased, the effect on satellite 
nations, and what changes are to be expected in future 
the West 

and I am one of many—has 


relations between Russia and 
The newspaper columnist 





his own faults The fact that he is published in many 
newspapers gives him a part-time messianic complex so 
that. when an editor suggests that a certain story laid an 


e editor hates his personal 
rom fawning readers and 


nt of S greatness 


feels that tl 


letters 


egg. the columnist 
guts. He covets the 
believes their 

Vanity 
mon enough 


assessme 
the crime of all columnists, but it is com- 
factor the quality of work of most 


is not 
to be a 


of them. The sanctity of the material no longer worries 
editors who want to cut the stuff, or kill it. There are 
hundreds of columnists today, and all of them try hard 
to increase the number of member newspapers This 
forces a deadly competition among them, as they stand 


squeezed shoulder to shouldet 
editorials. 


on the page opposite the 


Now Just A Footnote 


some of them could make or 


















There was a time wher 
break a performer, or hurt a public official. That day, 
happily, is gone. The political and gossip columnists are 
now read as postscripts to the news; they add color and 
reasoning to the chitchat of daily events. Their punditry 
lacks thunder 

Among newsmen, the bribe-taker is rare. In 30 years 
of reporting, I have known of one case in which a re- 
porter accepted money t te a favorable story. Rumors 
of others have reached me from time to time, but some 
of these, bevyound doubt vere actuated by spite. The 
average reporter has pride in himself and in his craft. 

His moral weal ss s ot money, but in the ac- 
ceptance of s ll favo H accept a free meal at 
a restaurant, a pair of tickets to the theatre, an evening 
in a nightclub sans check. He is seduced by pressagents 
local and national, wh« dow the city room with offers 
of free trips, free meal free products 

He can ; ept « el S my experience that ost 
reporters accept The e no moral danger in taking 
something for nothing, especially so when all the 4; 
agent asks in return is nention of his restaurant or 
product in a story now then 

A bigger danger is the penchant for reporters—this is 
recent—to become pressagents while working as reporters 
The young i nalists sense the rong, and most of them 
ask permission of the city editors before agreeing to work 
on the side as public relations men. The practice is for 
editors to t permission, if they see no conflict between 
the reporter’s work S avocation. 

Still, it must be admitted that this situation is not as 
bad _ as the fi re of city editors to switch their district 
men regularly. A district man, on most city newspapers, 
is seldom seen in the cit on He has a beat. He works 
his eight hours at police headquarters, or city hospital, 
or the county courts. Wherever he works, if he remains 
in the post long eno the reporter finds his loyalty 
shifting to the police, or the hospital, or the court 

His reports become slanted. He favors the police and, 
if he is ¢ ged with it by a city editor, he says: “You 
don't understand. be I have to live with these people.” 
Thomas E. De me N York County prosecutor 
warned a group of reporters at Bellevue Hospital that 
they had fallen to the estate of ambulance chasing 
and, if they did not stop reporting accident cases to favor 


attorneys, he would bring the reporters up on charges 

I had a once where a district man phoned a story 
to me about a scuffle, in ich an off-duty policemen was 
shot in a battle with thugs as a second policeman rounded 
a corner to assist the first one. “Did the second policeman 
fire any shots?” I said. The district man said “Has 
ballistics found hich gun killed him?” The dis- 
trict man lost tempel! Give me the deck,” he said. 
“I want another rewrite man.” 


The solution, of 


case 


yes 
out vet 


his 


course, is to shift the district men fre- 
quently 4 good reporter should be able to cover any 
assignment adequately. The more the editors try to grow 
reporters who are expert in one phase of journalism, the 
more they create their own future headaches. 

All in all, it is a good press 
in the worl 


Better than anywhere else 





THE CUT OF A LIFETIME 


———————By STUART SCHULBERG 











We had just finished screening the rough cut at the 
L. T. C. lab in Saint-Cloud and now we were gathered 
around a bistro table across the street, mulling it over 
with the aid of Pernod and George Freedland. Pernod 
needs no introduction; as for George Freedland, he is a 
respected M.D. or Moviola Doctor—a specialist in diag- 
nosing editing ailments ich may escape the general 
practioners attached to the picture 


He comes equipped with a high-sounding degree from 





UFA, and has diplomas from Venice, Cannes and Edin- 
burgh to hang on his cutting room wall. Talking rapidly 
in French and Englis hich are just two of his seven 
languages, occasiona'ly sketching a juxtaposition of im- 
ages on the checked tablecloth, a la Eisenstein. Freed- 
land quickly found the cure for a prostrate first reel, a 
rash of opticals, and a chronic final se quence which had 
responded to no treatment of ours 

The consultation concluded, we ordered another round 
of drinks and settled into that special euphoria which 
is one-third alcohol, two-thirds craft cameraderie. Our 
French editor, George Klotz, told an anecdote culied 
from Orson Welles’ cuttir room down the block I re- 
sponded with some of the Wisdom of Mike Luciano. a 
cutter’s cutter I worked with during the watz Then 
Freedland set his drink down, snuffed out his English 


cigaret, and began to talk. There was a lap dissolve in 
his voice 
* * . 
The Russian train was unscheduled, unheated, uncom- 
fortable, and yet to the emigres who crowded it that day 
in 1918 it seemed like the grandest express—it was car- 


rying them away from revolution, fear and famine. The 
Freedlands—father, mother, daughter, son—had board- 
ed at St. Petersburg, clutching the remnants of their life 


in four awkward suitcases. 
George was seven or eight at the time, his sister about 


five years older. For them, as for any children, it was 
more of a joy ride than a perilous escape from the Bol- 
sheviks. Only their parents, silenced by suspense, could 


understand the danger of the journey or appreciate the 

















freedom they hoped to attain across the Polish frontier, 
but they were too wise to communicate their fears and 
hopes to George and his sister. Let the children go in 
peace 

Slowly, hesitantiy, the train puffed a circuitous course 
across the land, shunted from track to track to avoid 
Communist strongholds or Red militia determined to 
alt the runaways. By the second night, the drinking wa- 
ter ran lo the cold grew more intense and hunger rode 
the rails. Yet none of the huddled passengers complained 
for they knew that in another hour or two they might 
roll through the last border town, with a clear track to 
safety and liberty in Poland 

A Stop to Refuel 

Suddenly the train came to a jolting stop at a way- 
side station. An exhausted conductor passed through the 
coaches to announce a short stop for coal. George's sis- 
ter asked her parents if she might climb down to get a 
drink of water. Yes, said her father, but hurry—just to 
the pump there at the side of the station and then 
straight back to the coach. The girl nodded obediently 
and scurried to the vestibule and down the three steps 
to the platforn From the train window, the parents 
could see her negotiate the other tracks and reach the 
pump. There were several adults already there, drinking 
or filling jugs, and she had to wait her turn behind them. 
Then, as they watched, the train jarred into motion and 
began to il ts way along the track. Mrs. Freedland 
leapt up i arm but her husband reassured her. Most 
probably) ey were adding more cars to the train or 
shunting to another track—there was nothing to worry 
about. And yet the train continued to move ahead, gain- 
ing momentum quickl\ Both parents were on their feet 
now, screaming to their daughter to race for the train. 
She began to run frantically, shoving her way past others 
who were arooned on the platform. They saw her 
stumble over a track, scramble to her feet and run again 

but already the train was pulling away from the hys- 
terical group left behind at the station. George’s father 
had to re ! iother from leaping off the train. 
The vestibule was crowded now with members of other 
far Ss Ss eking h ny as their loved ones disap- 
peared behind them, swallowed up in the night. The last 
they s f George sister she was standing helplessly 
i n the all figure recedng into the un- 
known. An he later the train crossed into Poland. 
Among the triumphant emigres stood the three Freed- 
lands, emy and afraid 


Berlin In the *20s 








The years passed slowly for his parents 
after that. They moved on to the is Twenties in 
Berlin, where George finally quit his “Gymnasium” to ap- 
prentice himself at the old UFA studio in Templehof. A 
keen and clever boy, he soon graduated from fetching 


coffee to cutting and 
For hin 
His days 


stant-directing 
film was not a livelihood but a way of life. 


re spent mastering his craft at tl t 


assl 


AIL & 1e studio— 
res of the Kuerf 











his nights at the great film theat iersten- 
damm, analyzing the works of Griffith, Lang and Clair, of 
Eisenstein and Chaplin. When Pudovkin published his 
classic “Fil Sense it was George Freedland who pro- 
duced the German translation—first in the West—for the 
edification of film students around the wor Bu 
George was prospering, if his father was gra i 
justing. his ) r for her part remained incons¢ 
Night after night George would return to the t 
apartment in West Berlin to find his mother staring 
morosely at a faded little picture of a smiling little girl 
But one evening, at last, he found his parents laughing 
with joy. They had happened on recent emigres who had 
news of their daughter. Somehow, they reported, she had 
found her way back to Leningrad, been taken in by dis- 
tant relatives, and now was an aspiring student actress 
at the Moscow Art Theatre. It was not much to know ané 
yet it was everything — she was alive. Hopeful letters 
were dispatched to Russia but either went astray or were 
returned, address unknown. In a few months Mrs. Freed- 
land subsided into a new loneliness rendered still more 
poignant by the knowledge that her daughter lived—be- 
yond her reach. If only I had a picture of my baby. she 


repeated over and over again to George, a picture of her 





as she is now 

One night about a vear later, George was at the Mar- 
morhaus Theatre watching a current Soviet film. It was 
not a good picture for already the Russians were subli- 
mating cinema art to the demands of propaganda. But 
suddenly he sat up in his seat—there in a routine group 
shot was a face which George could never forget. The 
clear black eyes, the heavy, dark hair, the cheekbones. 


later came a full-screen closeup of George 
She was smiling 

his feet, darting up the aisle to the lob- 

balcony steps three at a time and climbed 


Three seconds 
Freedland’s sister 
George was on 


by. He took the 


an iron ladder to the lofty projection booth, where he 
burst in on the startled projectionist 

“Give me that reel,” George shouted. The man stared 
at him, fully aware that he had a madman on his hands. 
3ut there was something so urgent about George's com- 
mand that the projectionist silently opened the projec- 
tor and, when the reel ran out, handed it over. George 
clamped it on the rewind and ran it down until his prac- 
ticed eye located the sequence, the scene, the shot. Ex- 
pertly he snipped out a single frame and spliced the reel 
together. Then he looked up at the projectionist and 
smiled, 

It’s a long story, he said, but Dankescheon. And he 
handed the reel back with a five-Mark note. George held 
the fr up to the iight; the image was almost motion- 
free t would enlarge beautifully 

* * * 

Back at the Paris bistro, 20 years and four Pernods 
later, he opened his wallet and a frame of motion pic- 
ture film fluttered onto the checked table-cloth. For 


George Freedland, film editor extraordinary, it was ob- 


viously the most important cut he had ever made. 
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SLENDER-AS- 


Victor Hugo Had It Pretty Good 


By AL MORGAN 








Before the days of Radio and 
life was relatively easy 
who made his living 

He spent a year or 
two or. ten 
pounding out 
a novel, sent 
the manu- 
script off to 
his publish- 
er, correct- 
ed galleys, 
carried on a 
long, liter- 
ary, sexless 
correspond- 
ence with the 
leading ac- 
tress of the 
gl of sherry in 
toast t nself on publication day 
back to enjoy the gout and 


»ks 











ass 














wait fo royalty checks to pour 
ir 

Today, the literary life is a little 
diffe 

I ) is the least important 
part o package. The writer 
b sends off the first draft 
and goes to work the day 
the 1 ypies go into the mail. 
He becomes part huckster, part 
travelin salesman and fulltime 
elec I man. He is ex- 
pected to turn up on every radio 
and t terview show that will 
give ke and camera room. 
H ) mes | of the machinery 
t s the most over- 
er ation in history. 
T f hat has written a 
co ) 1 d pages bound 
b r ard yvers makes him 
that f e television age, a 
guest performer and a!lows him to 
so i « on anything that strikes 
his o s yst’'s fancy. The myth 
that peop vho watch and listen 
to a s being interviewed buy 
books. d hard. Or maybe pub- 
l rally assume that 
al pu t that doesn’t cost 
t ) s worth going after 
T dor take into account the 
year and ar on the nervous Ssys- 
tem a the er of their authors 

Ir five years I have 
dor so ng like 300 radio and 
ty sing books, pix 
and ’ been involved in 

Plu books, like blowing 
smoke s, is an elusive art form 
t ‘ quite teach you. 
Ho er there are certain pitfalls 
t oided, certain crises 
t! car dealt with and certain 
conve ) gambits that can be 
emplo to keep you off the hook 
al yut of the witness chair at the 
next Cor onal investigation 


Punditing-on-the-Full-Sell 


I for example, the late 
r how with a host (A host 
is an ¢ ouncer, with a press 
acer 2 self-confessed divine 
I t to n the affairs of the na- 
tion) wv dn't be caught dead 

Kil i t a question the guest 
i able to answer. If 
y n, say, a book about 
Ho vo you are sure to be 
asked to ve your opinion of 
tl political situation in| 
China ur opinion of the non- | 
poli ivior of James B.| 
Polk; and the relative merits of | 
Sig I id and Karen Horney. | 
Af done five or six of} 
these programs, you get to be rea-} 
sonably ’ on your feet and| 
adopt the let's get back to my 
book” pla 

For nslance | 

( na, of course Is a very com- 
plex society similar in many 


ways to the structure of Hollywood 
lle of the 20th century.” 


in the mid 
ever say “Today” . or “1960” | 
or “2:15 a.m.” on these shows } 
The middle of the 20th cen-} 
tur has a nice round, Norman | 


Corwinesque flavor to it and gets 


you off a lot of hooks. Or... 

“Freud and Horney, breaking} 
the traditional pattern of the} 
middle of the 19th century and! 


| 
well into the 20th, of course are at} 


heart on the same side . unlike | 
the hero of my novel and his agent 
Wess . 

Much more difficult to handle is 


the interviewer who gives the 
wrong title of your book in his in- 
troduction If you correct hie | 
you make him look like the illiter- 
ate he frequently is and he’s almost 
certain to hustle you off in a fast} 
three minutes. In this case, the! 











interview in plug value isn’t worth 
the taxi fare you’ve spent getting 
to the studio. The only solution 
I've found to this problem to 
admit authorship of the nonexist- 
ent book, mention that it’s one of 


is 


my eariy ones and perhaps, per- 
ceptive little moron that he is, he 
has noticed how it has influenced 
my new one 


Nobody can quite tell you how to 


handle the 74 reformed disk 
jockevs who, under the delusion 
that they are Mike Wallace start 
off the interview with that nice 
homey question, “Why are you 
such a bum?” I've found that a 
back-handed swipe across’ the 
mouth is as effective as anything 


And, at autographing parties in 
department stores don’t 
sume the pile of books in front of 
you are all to be autographed 
Wait until somebody up 
with money in hand and asks you 
I once worked my way through a 
pile of a hundred books 
my name merrily away I discov- 
ered later that only the top one 
was mine and I now have 99 copies 
of a delightful little that 
tells you how to make little paper 
baskets out of little pieces of old 
cigaret tin foil. Autographed too 
By me 

If, in the immortal words F 
Scott Fitzgerald, “It can’t be Win- 
ter Carnival all year round,” there 
are pleasant memories in- 
volved. For instance, I arrived in 
Chicago to plug “The Great Man” 
and was met at the La Salle Street 
station by a screaming mob of teen- 
read 


just as- 
comes 


signing 


of 


some 


‘agers carrying banners that 

“We love Al Morgan.” Since this 
sentiment coincided with a secret 
belief I've cherished for a long 
time about teenagers, I allowed 
myself to be hoisted on their 
shoulders and carried through the 
loop in triumph Turned out to 
be a fan club for Al Morgan, the 
pop singer—very big in Chicago, 
composer of “Jealous Heart’ and 
evidently very big with the full 
sweater set 


I like to think that all this blood, 


sweat and booze sold books and 
any young author hitting the plug 
trail for the first time can hope 
that it will lead to the kind of 
solvency that allows him to hire a 
double to plug his fourth book 
while he stays behind nursing his 
yout, sipping sherry, and waiting 
for the royalty checks to pour 
in. Um already on page three of 





what I’m sure -will be a long 
orable, literary, sexless correspon- 
dence with the leading actress of 
the day 


mem- 





Ss 


I have only one problem 
Anybody know Jayne Mansfield’s 
address? 


SCREEN PATTERNS 
SMART SIZES 


By KAY CAMPBELL 


Hollywood 

Operation Shape is the success 
story of 1959. With the nation 
a health binge, spas, salons and 
slimming equipment for home use 
multiplied like rabbits across the 
country from Augusta to Anaheim, 
from Seattle to St. Petersburg, to 
rack up a $50,000,000 gross. 

It used to be the gals who took 
their figures seriously, adhering to 
the dictates of fashion. During the 
present century, the Lillian Rus- 
sell ample hourglass was supplant- 
ed by the flat-chested vogue of 
Gilda Gray and Clara Bow, only 
|} to be re-shaped by the glamourous 

lines of Dietrich and Lombard, and 
re-vamped again into the sexy 
curves of Monroe and Mansfield 
Padding, pills and _ presto-diets 
headed the list of tools prescribed 





for drastic revisions, supplemented 
at times with massage and exer- 
cise. Then, suddenly, keeping in 


shape with the current vogue was 
not enough. 

good shape became 
the day, for both 


Keeping in 
the phrase of 
men and women 

National magazines fanfared the 
importance of health and good 
condition, with pages devoted to 
“simple” exercises designed to cor- 
rect figure faults, to relieve ten- 
sions, to ward off heart ailments 
and other diseases, to aid longev- 
ity Newspapers headlined the 
First Lady’s junket across country 
to sojourn in Elizabeth Arden’s 
spa in Arizona, warnings by out- 
standing medical authorities on 
the dangers of overweight and the 


hazards of infrequent, violent ex- 
ercise, and health became front 
page news 

Merchandise created for home 


use—slant boards, electric roller 
massages, relaxettes, gym equip- 
ment, and passive exercise tables 
—flooded the market. Extensive 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paigns put the message across—If 
you lose weight by diet or pills 
alone, your body will be flabby, 
and nothing can make you look as 
old as flabby flesh and loose skin. 
Old! Nobody, but nobody, wants 
to look old. Better to be a feather 
bed than elderly. However, feather 
beds are definitely outmoded. 
Thus, one little word triggered 
the boom 
Stauffer, 


to l 


largest of the national 


concerns, which opened shop: 22 
years ago and has reconditioned 


(Continued on page 49) 
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From ‘Benefits’ To Theatre Parties 


Bronxville DAR, or Brownsville Hadassah, Only the Locale 
Has Been Changed—A Memory of Yiddish Show Biz 
On Lower East Side 


By HARRY GOLDEN 


Charlotte, N.C 

One of the contributions the 
Jews of the lower East Side of New 
York to the American 
ture, the “theatre party.” 
Everyone has theatre parties now, 
from a Hempstead Hadassah to the 
Vassar Alumnae Association. But it 


made cul- 


was 


was invented by the immigrant 
Jews around the turn of the cen- 
tury. 


The theatre party on the lower 
East Side was socialistic in charac- 
ter and owed its motives to charity. 
But its rcots are part of the human 
personality that go much deeper 
than socialism. The French have a 
“If the poor are to eat, the 
rich must dance.” This is the rea- 
son aristocrats have charity balls. 
The charitable munificence of the 
rich is always surrounded by the 
cocktail party, followed by the ban- 
quet, and followed still further by 
the reception (to the guest speaker) 
on the patio 

Now the theatre party on the 
Lower East Side was not a matter 
of the rich dancing, but of the poor 


Saying 


giving to the poorer, but the prin- 
ciple remained the same. Those 
who are charitable must first enjoy 


themselves 


And we rarely heard the state- 


ment: “I'm going to the theatre,” 
but instead, “I'm going to a bene- 
fit,” or “Let's go to a benefit next 


week.” “Benefit” was one of the 
first English words the immigrani 
learned, and probably one of the 
most important. They sold benefit 
tickets to immigrants as they came 
off the gangplank after clearance 
at Ellis Island. All the Jewish or- 
ganizations and fraternities were 
based on “benefits”; there were 
“sic” benefits, “cemetery” benefits 
and “school” benefits, and of 
“theatre” benefits 
boy, I sat through many 
“benefits.” My father was president 
of the Mikulinczer Verein. These 
Mikulinczers ran a benefit five or 
six times a year. My father always 
made a speech between the second 


course, 


AS a 


and third act. I remember women 
weeping while he spoke. No man 
could make women cry like he 


could. A Mikulinezer benefit oper- 
ated just like the Vassar theatre 


























dS 














party. The organization bought 
every seat in the house at a dis 
count, then sold the tickets to mem- 


bers and friends and the net profit 
went to a pre-designated cause. 
One benefit I can remember was 
for two young girls who had been 
raped during a pogrom in a Jewish 
village in Roumania and as a result 
of the assault were pregnant. A 
Jewish organization had brought 
them and other refugees to Amer- 
ica and the money raised went to 
provide these two girls with a 
dowry so that they could find hus- 


bands and give their children a 
name and a home. 

It was always easy to buy the 
house for a benefit on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
nights were harder. These were 
sold-out nights and the theatre 


wanted more money. Although Fri- 
day and Saturday matinee com- 
prises the Sabbath, days when the 
strictly Orthodox Jews wouldn't 
leave the house except to walk to 
the “shule,” the rest of the Jewish 
community had fallen in step with 
America 


The Sabbath Hurdle | 


There were many, however, 


whose conscience still gnawed 
them about seeing a play on the 
Sabbath. Sometimes they eased 
their conscience by heckling an 
actor whose part, say, called for 
him to smoke a cigar. The audience 
would yell, “Smoking a cigar on 
the Sabbath! Boo! Boo!” And the 


actor looked startled at the hypo- 
crites who should have been in 
“shule” at that very moment 
This was my introduction to the 
1eatre and I shall always be grate- 
ful to it. I shall also be grateful to 
Jacob Gordin who adapted “King 


t} 


Lear” and much of Schiller for the 
Yiddish stage. His most popular 
play was “Gott, Mensch und Tei- 
vel God, Man, and Devil), more 


or less an adaptation of Goethe's 


“Faust.” Joseph Latteiner was an- 
other great Yiddish playwright, and 
while I was hardly an expert be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16, I sus- 


pect that true greatness stamps it- 
self on the memory of even a child. 
I thrill to this day remembering 
Madame Bertha Kalisch, David 
Kessler, and a man who would have 


been a great comedian on any 
stage, Zelig Mogalesco 
There were many theatres, but 


the benefits took place for the most 
part in three of them—The 
ple’s Theatre, the Windsor, and The 
Thalia. The Thalia was the ritziest. 
You couldn't take a baby inside 
The actors hated the benefits as 
much as actors today hate the thea- 
tre parties. When the fancy Bronx- 
ville Guild has a theatre party they 
are as badly behaved a theatrical 
audience as the folks on the Lower 
East Side 40 years ago. True, the 
Guild may not sit eating cracker- 
jack, but they all know and wave 
to each other. They've come not so 
much to see the play but to see 
who else has come. Their attentioa 
is bad. They also come early, wh'ch 


Peo- 


bothers the stage crew, and they 
come with their children. Actors 
hate children in the audience be- 


cause if there's anything about sex 
in the play, everybody in the audi- 
ence gets embarrassed for the 
child. And they talk! Theatre 
parties or benefits—how they talk. 
They talk more than the actors 
But from the audience's stand- 
point, a theatre party or benefit is 
a good time. Plays never ran long, 
12 days at the most, more usually 
three or four, so sometimes there 
were families that went to the thea- 
tre three or four times a week. In 
those days, price scaled from 25¢ 
to $1. It is a long way from a 
Mikulinczer benefit to the—-Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 


Theatre Party, but only the prices 
have changed. 
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In One Era And Out The Other Tradepaper Quote | 


By EDDIE CANTOR 


wom | From 4 Yes. Aeo | Patron Saint of Actors | 


Recently I had a leisurely luncheon with “The Lip”—Chevalier. Past ’ fx ae : 
70, he is one of the phenomenons of show business. I had the distinc- | By HERBERT WILCOX | By FRANK SCULLY 





tion of introducing him to his first American audience back in 1928. Palm Springs. 


I was appearing in Ziegfeld’s “Whoopee” and acting as m.c. every mid- 


night atop the New Amsterdam Theatre at the same 


Mr. Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic.” It was a night to 
be remembered. It was the briefest of introduc- 
tions: “Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the idel of 
France, Maurice Chevalier.” 

He took over from there and for one hour held 
the audience spellbound. Thirty-one years later, at 
the Greek Theatre, in Los Angeles, he played to 
SRO and provoked precisely the same kind of 
enthusiasm. The years have mellowed the charm 
of this Frenchman, and like rare old wine, is some- 
thing to be savored, 

Two days after my luncheon with Chevalier I 
sat in a makeup room at the NBC studios in Bur- 
bank. In the next chair was Bobby Darin being 
made up for the Ford Startime-George Burns Special. He’s a nice boy; 
I like Bobby. But I couldn't help thinking “What are his thoughts 
when he sees a fellow like Chevalier?’ He must know that “Mack the 
Knife” will not last as long as “Louise.” Mind you, I have no objections 
to “Mack the Knife” but most of the songs today, despite their tempo, 
are just temporary. For that matter so are some of the performers 
They lack the only thing training can give them—years. 

I am not knocking the youth in show business today. I have great 
admiration and predict fine futures for several singers and many of 
the comics. The principal dancers of my era could never do the things 
being done by chorus boys and girls of today. A short while ago, at 
a dinner tendered to Dean Martin by the Friars in California, young 
Joey Bishep practically ran away with the show from all of the vet 
comics on the dais. And, let it be said for my contemporaries, they 
laughed louder and applauded louder than any of the 1800 people in 
attendance. 





Eddie Cantor 





That Musie (!) 
Now let's get back to the negative side. What has happened to the 
musical arrangements of today is disgraceful. Orchestra leaders, ar- 
rangers, and singers take such liberties with Gershwin, Kern, Porter, 
Romberg and Berlin tunes that half the time—especially on television 
—I find myself switching channels. You would think that what 
Gershwin had composed was not good enough for a particular singer— 
he or she takes such liberties with the melody that it becomes some- 
thing strange—certainly not recognizable. They're trying to be so 
offbeat there’s no beat at all. I resent it. And it’s not because I'm 
pushing 68. Anyone with any kind of an ear for music, at any age, 
must resent somebody trying to re-write a classic. Why do singers and 
musicians pick the song in the first place? Because of its greatness— 
its lasting quality, That's what makes a standard—a classic. 


1 ~ Columbusing Talent | 


A little while ago I taped a show for Pontiac. By the time you read 
this, maybe you've already seen this show on your television screen. 
It was the first time, to the best of my knowledge, that a company 
had actually started out to give a showcase to show off new talent. 
1 recall the first “Columbus” of show business—Gus Edwards, of 
sacred memory. He not only found but developed many of us who 
will remain ever grateful: Phil Silvers, Ray Bolger, Groucho Marx, 
Georgie Jessel, Lila Lee, Georgie Price, Hildegarde, and many others, 
including yours truly. 

Rudy Vallee, in the late "20s and early "30s, found and brought to 
his radio hour, new people who later reached stardom. 


Paul Whiteman discovered a list of potential greats longer than the 
jewelry list the Gabors send to the insurance eompany. 

Arthur Godfrey gets many a prayer of thanks from the many who 
didn’t stand a prayer of a chance without his help. 

I, myself, when I was in a position to do so, opened the door to 
young people whe were embraced warmly by audiences, not only in 
this country. but throughout the world. 

Now let's go back to the sunny side of the street. Writers. These 
men and women gifted with words are doing much more and better 
things than the writers of my era. Some of the writers I knew—and 
good—wou'd take from six months to a year and maybe even a year 
end a half to write a 90-minute play, and sometimes that was the 
length ef its run, Today some of the writers do a half-dozen 90-minute 
plays for television in one season. And, in between, might squeeze in 
a picture. 


- Bert Williams to Sammy Davis Jr. 
Having worked in at least four shows for Mr. Ziegfeld with one of 
the greatest Negro comedians. Bert Williams, I thought in my lifetime 
I would never see another with the force of his personality. In 1951, I 
finally met Sammy Davis Jr. I asked him, his dad, and his uncle, Will 
Mastin, to appear on my television program. The reaction of the public 
Vas instantaneous. In less than a week I got more than 1.000 letters, 
most of them saying, “When is that young boy going to be back again?” 
After that he made several other appearances with me. In order to 
give full sway to his talents on a particular Colgate Comedy Hour, I 
removed a comedy skit and several songs of my own. With each ap- 
pearance young Davis came closer and closer to stardom. Today, with- 
out a doubt, he is the most versatile performer in show business. Unlike 
others, he is not a jack of all trades and master of one. The boy is a 
perfectionist in whatever he does—singer, dancer, comic, actor, musi- 
cian, and, in these days of “What is his ratings?”—‘“What does he do 
at the boxofiice?—“Can he sell?’’—the people who pay the freight will 
tell you that S. D. Jr. spells SRO. 

It was only a short while ago—a mere 10 years—when I proposed 
doing some old songs around a piano on my television show. Objec 
tions from him... and him... . and them... . “Old songs? Nostalg 
What the hell does Cantor want going down Memory Lane?” These 
days, name a variety show that doesn't merely go down Memory Lane, 
but is permanent resident of this lovely warm commercial neighbor- 
hood. 

One thing I would change immediately on these shows that have 
segments of “] remember” and that is to flash on the screen the names 
ef the lyric writers. They deserve the same kind of credit given the 
boys who wrote the tunes. Many a fellow sits down at the piane and 
an audience applauds heartily for the song he has “written,” forget- 
ting that he is only 50% of these songs. Here is something ASCAP 
should look into and insist on. 

rhere are lots of things wrong with our kind of show business today 
Too many businessmen and not enough show businessmen—but all of 
this is offset by the many sood things. Let the critics carp. let the 
letters to the editor be printed, but when you can have in one season 
an Ingrid Bergman, Julie Harris, Leonard Bernstein, the Bolshoi or 
Moiseyev Ballet, a Laurence Olivier, Alec Guinness, Mickey Rooney, 
Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly, Dinah Shore, Sid Caesar, Rosalind Russell, 
Mary Martin, the Jaek Benny hilarities, Bob Hope—-take it from a 
guy who’s been in one era and out the other—show business, despite 
quiz scandals and other things on the minus side, there’s such a pleas- 
urable plus in the balance I'm afraid the business of which there’s no 
business like, will be here for awhile yet. 


” 





London. 

To a trade paper reporter 40 
years ago 

“We intend to produce subjects 
that will be welcome to the Ameri- 
can markets on their merits as 
films, and not from any senti- 
mental reasons. We are confident 
that we can produce quite as good 
films here as our American con- 
freres can give us and we are 
going to try to give the trade 
something equal to the best that 
has been received from the other 
side. The great point of all our 
subjects will be the story. So far 
as the American rights are con- 
cerned we have already received 
two firm offers for the whole of the 
program of 11 films. Not subject to 
viewing or anything like that. but 
simply offers to take our whole 
output 

“Hitherto, the British producer 
has not had much in the way of 
opportunity. Where his American 
confrere has been able to spend 
$56,000 to attain results he has 
been expected to turn out master- 
pieces for between $5,000 and 
$3.000. We are strongly of the 
opinion that latent talent abounds 
in this country and given reason- 
able opportunity and the facili- 
ties invariably offered to American 
producers we are confident that a 
D. W. Griffith will be discovered 
here.” 

Before anybody raises a quizzical 
evebrow at the thought of turning 
out a film for $56.000, is puzzied 
as to who has made an offer for 
my output of 11 filrns in one vear 
without even seeing them or has 
time to wonder why that great 
genius D. W. Griffith should sud- 
denly be dragged into the act, 
let me reemphasize that the quotes 
you have been reading come from 
an interview which I gave to a 
trade paper 40 years ago 


Perspective | 
Much raw stock has _ passed 
through many cameras in 40 years 
but as I re-read this yellowed in- 
terview it struck me how little 
the pattern has ehanged. Now, 
as then, British produeers are 
aware of the importanee of turning 
out features with an international 
appeal. Now. as then, we are aware 
that a film, however well received 
critically, has missed its mark if 
it cannot profitably break into the 
American market. But the impor- 
tant point is that, unlike in 1920. 
British films have proved that it 
can be done successfully A 
British film with a wide enough 
appeal and stellar value need no 
longer feel grateful for a mere 
showing in an American art thea- 
tre. The wider market is open. 
Let’s look at some of the other 
points in these opening  para- 
graphs. It’s still true, after 40 
vears, that British producers are 
often handieapped by limited re- 
sources compared with their 
American counterparis Whilst 
money is no substitute for talent it 
is impossible to think big on pea- 


nuts And this is a time in the 
film world when one has to think 
big There is no room for the 
middle route film, with average 


average production § and 
average stories. There is still room 
for the occasional modest subject. 
A recent film of mine, “The Navy 
Lark,” must be regarded as a 
“small” film compared with, say. 
“Ben-Hur o! “Solomon and 
Sheba.” yet it has proved very ac- 
ceptable to a wide public 

But such films are exceptions. 
On the whole, we must look for 
big subjects which can be given the 
full works from a production point 
of view, subjects which measure up 
o big screens, modern techniques 
and star names 

y, way back in 1920 I was 

saying that in my opinion we, in 
Britain, had latent talent equal to 
that in America 

Perhaps we have not found here 
another D. W. Griffith. But has 
Hollywood found anybody to 
egual—in his creative period— 
that brilliant man of the cinema? 
But perhaps by the year 2000 when 
scmebody else will be writing 
about 1860 in VARIETY’s anniver- 
Sary issue, even a new D. W. 
Griffith will have arisen to prove 
that fundamentally the film busi- 
ness doesn’t change but is only 
reshaped to fit current economies, 
ij techniques, and thinking. 


Believing a nation is no stronger than its weakest link and that dis- 
senting opinions sometimes represent the strongest links, I was buck- 
ed up while in Rome to get the full story of an actor who had more 
courage than emperors. He paid off with his life but gained immortality 
as a result. So much in fact, that though his beheading took place 1659 
years ago, he’s now the patron saint of actors. 

This in itself contains a measure of irony because actors are not 
noted for carrying their bravado from the stage into reai life. There 
are good reasons for this caution. Their profession at best is not as 
secure or as impersonal as coupon-clipping and they can be easily 
frightened into believing that to espouse an unpopular cause is to lose 
a portion of a public they spent years in wooing. 

If they are fortunate enough to have what they really believe runs 
like a parallel track with the tastes and prejudices of the majority 
at the moment, things may be easier for them. But if tastes and preju- 
dices veer left or right, even party-line actors may find themselves 
losing a measure of an earlier approbation. 


‘Comedian’ N.S.G. 





| The actor who transcended all these frailties and stuck to his beliefs 


was Genesius. Henri Gheon wrote a play about him called “The Com- 
edian.” 

The relics of the body of Genesius have been buried in the Chureh 
of Santa Susanna in Rome since 1585. Santa Susanna, too, was a mar- 
tyr and got her beautiful head chopped off about 11 years before the 
axe fell on Genesius. The Paulists, an American order, have charge of 
the church. 

Genesius was already performing on the Roman stage when the Em- 
peror Diocletian had got tired of exacting the ultimate severance tax 
of his day from Christians. As a result of this royal! fatigue, the early 
Shurch had known four years of being let alone, a delightul feeling in 
any period of history 

He was looking for new ways to please his public. He felt that he 
might do this by some slanderous presentations of the sacred mysteries 
of Christians. At this he was considered an expert. He went to direct 
sources to get it right before he ridiculed it. When he thought he knew 
what he was going to turn into laughs he left to train his actors, tell- 
ing them, “You know that Diocletian loathes Christians.” 

To his cast that seemed hardly news. There was no dissenting opin- 
ion 

“Okay,” said Genesius, “let's then present in burlesque the myster- 
ies of these pests.”’ 

He drilled his actors in the fundamental points of Christian doce- 
trine so that they would all be sure they knew what they were laugh- 
ing at. Playing the role of a sick man. Genesius took to his bed on the 
stage and said to his fellow-actors, ‘Oh, my companions, I feel a great 
weight and would like to be enlightened.” 

Sounds Like Early Minsky { 

He must have had the instincts of a gag-writer, for the next line 
was: “You are so fat, Genesius, can’t we lighten you with a pruning 
knife?” 

At this point something went wrong with the script. He started the 
Credo and then said, “Oh you fools, I desire to die a Christian. Only 
today, running like a fugitive, I have found God.” 

The emperor thought it was a great line and led all the rest with 
a big bellylaugh. Genesius continued to play the rest of the scene 
straight, but of course comedy and tragedy run so close together some- 
times that nobody was hep, least of all the emperor, to the change that 
had come over the comedian. Everybody was still laughing at the end 
of the first act and the emperor and his admirers sent gifts to be 
brought onstage for Genesius and his cast 

The second act kept the audience still laughing, though by now Gen- 
esius was playing the role as straight as a judge. At the end of the act, 
led in a white robe to the place where Diocletian awaited him, he was 
escorted to a pulpit which contained an image of the pagan goddess 
Venus 

From there this mad Hamlet preached his credo; “Listen, Oh Em- 
peror,” he cried, “and listen, you, his army. Listen, too, you people ef 
this city who have minds of your own and know how to use them. Be- 
fore this day every time I heard speak of Christians, I abhorred their 
name. I joined those who publicly derided them and 1 encouraged 
those who tormented them. Many times with words and deeds I in- 
sulted those who endured these torments with resignation. I provoked 
the people to fury against them. Se much did I hate Christians and 
despise their very name that when only a child I ran away from my 
parents and endured untold hardships rather than hear the name 
Christian mentioned. I was sick and in need very often, but far bet- 
ter, I thought, to suffer like this than to be with Christians. So much 
did I despise them and so great was my hatred that in order to mock 
them in all their sacred mysteries I have made a most diligent research 





and learned from their teachers all there was to be learned. 
The Author Lets Them Have It } 
“At .his command performance, Oh, Diocletian, I planned to pre- 
sent in derision the mysteries which I did not believe. Yet lying there 


on that make-believe sickbed I was washed by water and interrogated 
as to whether I believed in the remission of sins. These, Oh Diocletian, 


are my own words. The play is my own work. Yet, when I said ‘I be- 
lieve’ I saw a hand stretched over me and saw the angels of God 
around me. They read in the book of my life all those sins which I 


have committed since the hour of my birth until this very moment. 
They said, ‘This water has washed away all the evil you have done.’ 
At once I was bathed in the water of holy baptism. The book wherein 
my sins were written became white as snow.” 

He went on to tell his emperor, and to all those who stood by, to 
hear his confession and to believe what he said. On that stage he 
sought to please an earthly emperor and he came finally to please a 
heavenly king. The laughter of mortals had been replaced by the joy 
of the angels. He importuned all of them to follow his example. 

Diocletian hit the ceiling, which was higher in those days than it is 
now. He ordered the actor and all the cast to be flogged. The actors 
cried out that Genesius was alone in his beliefs, that he was mad and 
that he alone should be made to suffer. Diocletian thought that was a 
good idea and ordered the comedian to be beaten publicly and thrown 
into prison 

There he was put to torture until he would offer a sacrifice to the 
pagan idols. Plutiano, the prefect, pleaded with him to sacrifice to the 
gods and Diocletian would take him back in good favor. But Genesius 
was lost to the pagan world. “I weep only with sorrow,” he said, “be- 
cause it took me so long to find the truth. And I weep for you.” 

He and Plutiano indulged in a kind of Socratic dialog wherein Gen- 
esius explained the difference between an immortal king and a mortal 
one. Losing the argument, Plutiano tore off the actor’s flesh with iron 
pincers. Torturers burned his sides with hot irons. But that got them 
nowhere. 

Plutiano gave up. He reported in writing to Diocletian the fruits of 
| his failures. So Diocletian ordered the beheading of the world’s great- 
est comedian of that era. Genesius was decapitated on Aug. 25 in the 
|} year 301, and his end is proof that an actor whe becomes an author 
may write so well that he finally convinces himself. 
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How Do You ‘Rate’ TIRE) TALES Of 


Famed Humorist’s Kidding-on-Square 
Analysis of ‘Ratings’ Status 


By HARRY HERSHFIELD 


I itten: “When a man falls 
in lo himself, it’s the begin- 
ning of a lifelong romance.” Comes 
the puncture, sooner or later, as ex- 

) 4 husband, to be hon- 
ored that night at a banquet, stood 
before the mirror giving a last 
look at his sartorial splendor. He 
patted cheeks to add more col- 
0 then puffed himself to his 


greatest proportion and said to his 


wife: “I wonder how many really 
great men there are in the world 
today” One less than you think!” 
can he devastating answer. 

All this as an approach to the 
subject t hand; publicity, ‘“com- 
mercia as well as “personal” | 
agrandi nt. Which is the rea- 
son for the “rating” turmoil of the 
moment; not only in the entertain- 
ment world, but the world itself; 


nations fighting for special prom- 
inence and their propaganda agen- 
cies, as hectic and vicious an in- 
stitution for publicity as this earth 
has ever known 


The leaders and dictators of an- 
cient kingdoms played it to the 
hilt also. They chiseled their 


mames and 
gerated, on 


seals and 


exploits, highly exag- 
monuments, walls, 
They sent criers 


coins 


throug it the then known world, 
to spread their fame and to instill 
fear into the hearts of those who 
might oppose them They knew 
publici and sold it at the point 
of a sw a 

Today's‘ ‘publicity hounds” at first 
were mo subtle, but now being 
exposed by City, State and Nation. 
The nefarious “ratings,” the fake 
adve S claiming advantages 
over other products, that in turn 
are not lily-white. The “personal” 
fight of “billing” by performers 
of today that make the squabbles 
in i vaudeville “battle over 
the b look like a love feast. 


It is a fact that today we even have 








publ employing press agents; 
to give them publicity to help them 
into rep tions for higher, more 
lucra assignments. Then we 
have ssagents and  suppress- 
agent hose who help get your 
name before the public, and those 
with ¢ ! power to keep the 
damaging publicity out of circula- 
tior ny cases, the employer 
feels that straight helpful items 
are not enough, especially when 





in competition with thousands of 
other, 1 e vital items, surround- 
ing his puny blurb. So he finds a 
more concentrated form—getting a 
reputation as a “funny man.” He 
immediately ‘arranges to have his 
humor in his pressagent’s name 

So, So-and-So is quoted daily with 
quips and yarns that he couldn't 
col reme er in a hundred 
years 

B t pressagent is legitimate 


in the pipeline to the columnist. 
The columnist is legitimate, for it 

is work to fill his column with 
ting and humor, no 
matter how garnered. And to the 
the columnist, the read- 
has no idea of the cen- 
sorship practiced by columnists in 
keeping out stories, detrimental to 
the common good, and often break- 
ing up friendships, in their zeal as 






items 





new spape rmen 
a 
L Even In the Arts | 
Rating ratings—ratings — in 
every form of endeavour. In the 
arts as well the commercial world. 
Paintings are often donated to 
museums with the strict arrange- 


ment that the name of the donor 
be as prominent, on the plate, as 
Rembrandt's. A saying: “A paint- 
ing depends on whose nail it 
hangs.” In one of the world’s lead- 
ing museums, 
played, the plate reading: “John 
Pierpont Morgan’s Rembrandt.” A 
howl from some visitors who were 
true lovers of art demanded that 
the famed philanthropist get “sec- 
ond billing’—and it was finally 
ordered 

The present investigation has set 
off a chain-reaction expose. In high 


as well as low places, in our sup- 


| posedly wholesome, daily endeav- 


a painting was dis- | 


| 
| 


ours. Yes, to “top” the other guy 
seems to be the order of the day. 
Taken a vicious hold even in our 
delinquency” era. I can assume, 
without reading the punk’s mind 
that he would hesitate in com: 
ting the crime if he was sure that 
t his picture in the 








he wouldn't ge 


papers, or be talked about on the 
radio or television. If the only 
publicity he’d get would be a 
cracked skull; and being uncoa- 


scious because of it, and not know- 
ing what was being said about his 
crime, I doubt if he would commit 
it 3ut by publicity, being the 
“top guy” in his mob, will keep 
him trying. Awd there are those 
around him, also looking tor pow- 
er, who'll help him stand-out 
Rogues Gallery ‘Billing’ 

In a way, this illustrating story 
The young criminal who finally 
landed in the hands of the law 
His distraught mother went to the 


leading, local ward-heeler and 
begged him to see what he could 
do to help the punk. “Don’t wor- 
ry,”’ assured the politico, “I'll help 
your boy—I have influence!” The 
next thing the mother knew is 
when she saw her son's rogues 


picture in the paper. He 


1) , 
Zaliery 


was convicted. In anger she ap- 
proaced the ward-heeler§ and 
yelled: “You and your influence— 


did you see my boy’s rogues gal- 


lery picture in today’s paper?” 
“Yes, I did—and did you notice the 
nice low number I got him?” Rat- 
ings - ratings -ratings—ever since 


Cain and Abel, I suppose. Though 
Abel was the one murdered, and 
should be the one most remem- 
bered, he runs second. Cain gets 
the rating. To this day, “raising 
Cain” become a household 
word 

Kings had their spokesmen, just 
as present-day tycoons have their 
brilliant, humorous “ad libs” writ- 
ten for them, for public cheers 
Being the “mouthpiece” has be- 
come part of our vernacular 
Shakespeare was highly conscious 
of it when he had the jester to the 
king, saying: “Invest me in my 
motley, give me leave to speak my 
mind!” The cap and bells became 
the “mouthpiece” of the jester; 
who dared say for the king, sup- 
posedly in jest, what the king 
feared to say in truth. 

Even our current captains of in- 
dustry must be puzzled or laugh 
at the ratings their products get 
by the writers of their commer- 
cials—“this medicine will cure you 
in half tQe time, or you don’t have 
to return the bottle’—‘this cheese 
is so wonderful it doesn't have to | 
to be made from milk”—“our 
cigarette is mild, yet it stupifies” 
car can go 300 miles an 
hour and stop in its own length, | 
without the driver going through 
the windshield.” | 

Then again, there are two sides 
to the coin of publicity. Am refer- | 
ring to the lower rating of one by | 
comparison, which is the most un- | 
fair form of status. Somehow, we 
havent’ learned yet to be “pro” | 
without being “anti.” If a program 
suddenly is reduced to second 
place, because of some upstart pro- 
motion, sending a rival to first, 
it doesn’t end there. The demoted 
program is then treated as a crim- 
inal. All the virtues they were 
cheered for when it held the top 
slot are turned into the vices you 
supposedly didn’t notice, that sent 
it down to second. So down the 
drain of the future, go the artists, 
writers and attendant helpers. 
And for months they must go 
around denying that they were | 
connected with the program, now | 
held in ill repute. | 

Even in the arts, it is now a case 
of kill or be killed. Competition 
is supposed to be the life of trade 
—today you're trading your life, 
for a better “rating” in a world of 
entertainment where values are no 
different than the tickertape of the 
Stock Market, 
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INFLATED TAKE 


By HY HOLLINGER 


Exaggeration, a 


downright 


euphemism for 
fibbing ‘a euphemism 





for lying), is mistaken for show- 
manship by certain film industry- 
ites. What is particularly difficult 
to comprehend is the constant and 


tiresome untruths issued by thea- 
tremen regarding the boxoffice 
rosses of their theatres 

If all the claims of new records 
ssued by theatre operators, often 
with the collaboration of film dis- 
tributors, were believed, every 
theatre would be equipped with 
rubber walls. Can one recall an 
instance when a new multi-million 
dollar picture has been released 
without breaking some kind of 
record somewhere? The record 
may be an inconsequential one—a 
rainy afternoon on the last Mon- 
day of the month—-but it’s a rec- 
ord nonetheless in the eyes of the 
fabricators 

It would take the expert advice 
of an authoritative headshrinker 
to determine why theatremen and 
the film companies insist on in- 
flating their grosses. “Everybody 
else lies, so why shouldn’t I” is 
the most frequent, lame reply 
The point that seems to be missed 
is that everybody is aware that the 
other guy is lying, resulting in a 
situation where nobody in the in- 
dustry believes what his competi- 
tor says. It’s ridick 


TV: It's Immoral _—s—is 


With the film industry chortling 
over the misfortunes of television 
with the rigged quizzes and payola, 
isn’t it about time the picture 
business took a hard look at itself 
in the realm of honesty: Some how 
a picture that was made for $300,- 
000 becomes a $1,000.000 produc- 
tion. A gross at Broadway theatres 
of $800 is miraculously converted 
to $15,000 without the blinking of 
an eyelash. The $500,000 cost for 
renovating a showcase theatre 
automatically turns into a $1,000,- 
000 expenditure. A $100,000 adver- 
tising allotment becomes a $1,000,- 
000 campaign Apparently film 
bizites have become so inured to 
the habit of misrepresenting that 
the morality of their whoppers is 
never considered 


Excluding the “everybody-does- 


it-so-why-shouldn't-I” justification, | 


the reasons for the lying are mani- 
fold and based on cock-eyed prom- 
ises. The most inconsequential ex- 
that the fabrication was 
caused by unbridled 
for the project or picture. Produc- 
ers “explode” the budgets of their 
pictures to give themselves a 
sense of importance. After all, no 
(Continued on page 14) 


cuse is 


+ 


enthusiasm | 


FOOL NONE 





- PUBLISHER’S LOT NOT 
ALWAYS A HAPPY ONE! 


By BENNETT CERF 


1959 has been a banner year 
their mir 


dispatch 


for most 
ior mishaps will bear repetition 


book publishers, but a few of 


ed the manuscript of a thrilling new mystery story 











o the printers, ordering 20,000 copies of same Unfortunately, the 
last chapter of the book was unaccountably lost in 
ransit, and the 20,000 copies consequently were 
printed with the denouement missing Irate 
readers soon were heard from The publishers 
hastily printed the last chapter in pamphlet form 


and rushed copies v ithout charge to the nation's 
bookstores 
Another publisher ordered 10,000 copies of an 








expensive art book, specifying a new kind of ink 

guaranteed to provide sharper and more faithful 

reproductions of the masterpieces chosen for in 

clusior When the 10,000 copies came from the 

bindery, there was no way of telling, however, 

just how good the reproductions were Nobody Bennett Cerf 
could pry open a single copy of the book. The 

new ink made the pages stick together closer than the Ritz Bros, 
There's only one use for the whole edition: door stops! 


Most awkward contretemps in the world of books this year may have 


been suffered, however, by a 


rather shabby 


characier on the fringe 


of the publishing fraternity who fell afoul of a local vice society. 


The snooper-in-chief declared that one of the little man’s publications 


vas pornographic, and haled him 
the book to be purer 
the case, and 
campaign 


Suddenly the 


than the Bobbsey 
he reassured publisher whipped up a new advertising 
more flamboyant and titillating than ever. 

post-office authorities 


The publisher declared 
The judge threw out 


court 
Twins 


into 


camped on his doorstep. A 


frustrated customer had complained that his advertising was fraudu- 


lent 
charade that 


, 
scnooi 


promising lurid thrills, but delivering what was, in effect, a feeble 
wouldn't quicken the pulse of a 
The hapless publisher, back in court with the same old book, 


12-year-old in Sunday 


promptly reversed his field and convinced a brand-new judge that the 


book was indeed a sizzler, living up to everything promised in the 
advertisements 
For the moment he is sitting pretty. His one dread is that some 


day those two judges are going to meet and start comparing notes! 


author of the year? 


One” 


Happiest 
whose “Act 
In fact, Hart 
the other day 


fellow-playwrights have decided to pay you a signal tribute. 


That's 

is the top non-fiction best seller the country over. 
s old-time collaborator, George S. Kaufman, phoned him 
to report, “Moss, your book is such a smash that all your 


easy! It must be Moss Hart, 


For the 


next 12 months every one of them has promised to name the first act of 


play, 


nis new 


in your honor, ‘Act One’!” 











Hollywood 
l 1 the new census reports 
hat California has gained three 
ion in population Much of 
hat total in the Los Angeles area 
You 
you, too, 
We're preparing 
Especially the 
And the traffic 
The taxes 
And politics 





ld see the place—and 
over 


Sno. 
must come 
things for 


smog 


you 


And unemployment offices. 
And the dirty beaches. 
. * * 
The smog thing is giving us dif- 


ficulty because we have a commis- 
sion with measuring rods, plumb 
levels and thermometers to handle 
things for use. They say the at- 
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You Must Come Over | 
By ROBERT F. SISK 


,; mosphere is getting better. 











Some 
days you can't see the sun, 
> 7 * 

But to match New York traffic is 
what we want most, for we as a 
community are nothing if not en- 
vious 

New York has no parking space. 
So do we 


New York is driving its solvent 
middle-class to the suburbs. Think 
we're not? 

Used to drive to work in seven 


minutes. Same home, same studio, 
Now it’s 20 minutes 
> * o 

We're doing well on taxes. too. 
And will do better. Two-way -«vs 
tem that works 

Not only raise the tax rate but 
reappraise the property because 
with the people, the smog and the 
raffic, it's worth more. Catch? 

The boys downtown have raised 
rates in the past 20 years more 
than 130 

That's nothing to what we'll do 
in the future because we've got to 
rebuild the ctiy. One story houses 
and buildings everywhere—some 
of them falling apart. And ter- 
mites don’t work free! 

» . 2 

The really great days are coming 
in Politics. Some conscientious 
guys on both sides of the fence. 
Some time-servers. But oh, my 
goodness, he said, how the prom- 
flourish! What the jump-up- 
and-down churches and  faith- 
healers promise on Sunday, these 
promisers attempt to make good 
on weekdays. 

The project to give $1,000 a 
week to every oldster in Long 
Beach looms on the horizon and 
will be narrowly defeated—nar- 
rowly—this time 

* 


ises 


* . 
The unemployment offices in 
this wonderland are, as_ they 
Should be, centrally located with 
fine parking facilities. No overtime 
meters yet because the long lines 
move rapidly. All seems content. 
* . > 

But you must come over. Littl+ 
excitement except when it snows 
and we could use a populatien ex- 
plosion 

It will be our New Sound. Now 
all we hear is jets. 
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By ARTHU 


During the War we used to sing a song proclaim- 
ing “There'll Always Be An England.” With equal 
confidence our movie theme song today might well 
be “There'll Always Be A Motion Picture Industry.” 
We tave suffered more trou- 
bles than Job, but we still have 
our jobs—-that is, those of us 
who are not_ unfortunate 
enough to be publicity men or 
homeoffice clerical workers, 
We have committed every 
blunder conceivable or incon- 
ceivable and miraculously we 
survive — survive with Cadil- 
lacs, swimming pools and egos 
bigger, if not better, than ever. 

Even a VARIETY Anniversary 
Issue has not sufficient pages 
to catalog all the mistakes we 
have made from the days of the Patents Trust to 
our present excessive trust in wide screens, block- 
busters and independent production. We started our 
existence by refusing to let the public even know 
the names of our leading performers, and have 
wound up by making these names so fantastically 








Arthur L 


Mayer 


well-known that their fortunate possessors can now 
obtain $1,000,000 for appearing in a single pic- 
ture. A while we overpay the stars of yesterday 
we fail to develop the stars of tomorrow. 

Forme we made 850 pictures a year and by 
means of blockbooking stuffed them down the 
throats recalcitrant exhibitors Now we make 
only 200 annually, not enough to keep our theatres, 
our s source of revenue for the past 50 years, 
operating 

We built these theatres so luxuriously that they 
became known as palaces throughout the nation 


and then permitted them to grow dingy and down 


at the heel, far less.alluring than the latest super- 
market 

We underestimated the threat of tv and instead 
of controlling it permitted it to fail into competi- 
tive hands, and to add insult ‘to our theatres) to 
injury (to themselves) our major companies sold 
their eat product of the pre-1948 years to tele- 
vision for less than the ensuing loss at the boxof- 
fice. Any dustry that could not be destroyed by 


such a compound stupidity, complacency and du- 





piicity can only be described as indestructible. 

But to say that there will always be a motion pic- 
ture does not answer the vital question, “What sort 
of industry is it going to be?” In my more optimis- 
tic moments I like to think that it will be an in- 
dustry consistently engaged in encouraging fresh, 
young talent—and by talent I mean not only gla- 
morous nd gifted performers to replace the 
wrinkled, toupeed, well-paunched favorites of the 
"40s—but new writers, directors, producers and 
technicians. Our present audience shortage is only 
2 reflection of our men (and women) power short- 
age. 

I dream of an industry that will, year in and year 


out, spend substantial sums, as all other American 
important industries do, on scientific research. The 
progress of the future, whether it be in the direc- 
tion of wider film processes or the replacement of 
film by tape, superior sound recording and repro- 
duction, third dimension without glasses, innova- 
tions in theatre construction as exciting as the new 
Guggenheim Museum, must take place in an or- 


derly, well-planned fashion and not as always in 
the past as the result of business debacles or the 
advent of some new competitive media of enter- 


tainment 


THE SENSATIONAL SIXTIES — MAYBE 








R L. MAYER 


I look forward to the replacement 
antiquated distribution p1 whi 


present 
as dated 


of our 
h 


ocesses, 1 are 





as the nickelodeons that they were designed to 
serve in the early 1900s. 
The merchandising of motion pictures obviously 


must differ from that of beds, lingerie or bathroom 
accessories, although they all admittedly have cer- 
tain elements in common, but the study of 


the sales procedures of these successful industries 


surely 


























will teach us how to streamline our own distribu- | 
tion. It is essential that without further injury to 
our theatres, a larger percentage of the dollar 
grossed at the boxoffice must be returned to our 
producers. 

We will, I trust, also reappraise our advertising 
whose circus origins still are so ¥ fully apparent 
in overstatement and under-subtlety. The movie in- 
dustry of the 60s must regain the nfidence of a 
new generation of picturegoers f more skeptical 
and less suggestible than their g dparents. If it 
has the courage to make pic s about the threat 
of worldwide catastrophe, it w have the courage 
to advertise them as such. If it aims, as it surely 
must, for greater feminine appeal, maybe it will 
include more women among its copywriters and its 
commercial artists, If it has faith in advertising, far 
from slashing its advertising budgets, its publicity 
and its exploitation at the first hint of a business 
reversal, it will expand them. 

The Program To Follow | 

But the encoura t of new talent, technologi- 
cal progress, distribution economies and an adver- 
tising renaissance are significant only insofar as 
they may serve to make the slogan of vesterday, 
“Movies Are Your Best Ente inmer the truth 
of tomorrow 

The industry I hope t é ill be well 
aware of ré sibilities to the munity 
and confident that in fulfilling é it will 
fortify rather than weaken its ancial status. 

It will consider the deepe i and broadening 
of the content of its pictures ¢ ore urgent 
than enlarging the depth ar bre h of its 
screen. 

It will not underes te é té gence of 
its public nor, ¢ e er ha vill it regord 
escapism in a strictly enterta t medium as 
reprehensible or someti } to be ashame d of. 

It will not misi re $ d freedom 
of expression t onTuse atu th pornog- 
raphy, or to thi at a t subjects are those 
exclusively concerned with ad ery 

It will mean the demand r i classification 
by voluntarily abandoning scenes of excessive 
brutality and sadism 

It will encourage occasit il blockbusters but 
it will not suffer from the delusion that only by 
the expenditure of colossal sums can good 


motion pictures be produced 

By the same token it will shun 
made for teenagers with subteen mentalities It 
will, indeed it must, supply the public with a steady 
flow of non-formula pictures neither highbrow nor 


he snide quickies 


“ 
Witi 


lowbrow, but middlebrow—honest stories well writ- 
ten, well acted, well directed, well produced— 
stories that will make people laugh and cry and 
tingle with suspense—stories that will enlarge the 


faith, the understanding and the compassion of their 
audiences. 

Maybe I am only dreaming, but surely it is no 
dream that only insofar as we produce entertain- 
ment worthy of a great people ll that people 


cherish us, support us, and make us strong 





India: Usury & 


By N. V. 
Madras. 
In the wake of control and reduced imports of 
raw stock, an unprecedented production spurt mani- 
fested itself at the beginning of 1959. The studios 
in India are literally strewn with pictures (a) just 
started, ‘b) half finished and (c) left dangling in the 
air. awaiting absolute novices, who could be fooled 
into pleting them. 
Finding it difficult to proceed for want of finance, 
a number of pictures were shortened to be within 
the limits of the funds available, without any regard 


con 


for the storyline. Some features were “patched” 
after an ambitious start, with the resultant produc- 
tion values uneven. Their flops at the boxoffice 





were more spectacular than the spectacles they had 
promised the fans! Excepting one or two pictures 


in the major languages of India, Hindi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Bengali, nearly all these makeshift 
reieases went down the drain unwept. 

t 


Vith the number of pictures “announced” every 


day, it had looked as though the Indian Film In- 
dustry was in a boom. Unfortunately, it was a boom 
of mediocrity. The disaster is pathetic. 


Iwo Hindi pictures which had raised high hopes 


were rather mild, “Navarang’ and “Kaagaz Ke 
Phell though the latter had the distinction of 


being the first Hindi picture to be photographed in 
CinemaScope. Two average pictures, “Delhi Ka 
Thus” and “Chalti Ka Nam Ghandi, did create some 
business 

In the South of the country, out of nearly 120 
pictures produced two pictures, “Kalyana Parisu” 
and “Veera Kandiya Kattabomman in Tamil,” played 
over 25 weeks at Madras, then to record houses in 
the territory. The Telugu pictures “Illarikkam” and 
“Mangalya Balam” also made the grade. 
With banks continuing their mute death-watch 

the Indian film industry and refusing to lift 
the smallest finger, and the much-heralded 
Finance Corporation not yet born, financing 


on 
even 
Film 


of films continues in private hands —very private,— 
which accomplish their transactions under the coun- 
ter always. 


Unconscionable interest charges are 


Blowout Patches 


ESWAR 

asked for and paid 
to be 36°, 48° is 
by the borrowers 


While the normal rate 
not considered very steep even 
On short-term loans, lump sum 


interest cuts, taken out in advance from the amount 
loaned, work out to nearly 60° and even 75%o at 
times. It is not rare that a sum as smail as $250 
nets an interest of $110 at the end of a mere month! 

Well over 50% of the total cost of an average 
India film is eaten up by interest charges alone. 

Alongside the bottleneck of what is laughingly 


called “finafice,”’ the star system is now a Franken- 
stein. The price of: even also-ran stars rocketted 
sky-high;ayith their demands nearly double pievious 
scales. The top stars are not satisfied with top prices 
which are doubled, but they also fleece producers 
considerable amounts of money under the counter, 
so they can hand out munificent donations and hold 
positions in public life, both in the political and 
social spheres 

Hitherto individual producers or distributors had 
given up the foreign rights on the pictures for a 
song, and the local distributors in foreign markets 
made double and treble the amounts invested. The 
industry opened its eyes in 1959 to the potential it 
is losing by selling the rights, where an occasional 
film of merit is involved. A move has been set afoot 
by which Indian pictures would be exploited in 
foreign markets on sharing-terms 

The paradox of India’s production is in contrast 
fo business in key cities, theatres registering in- 


seems | 


creases of nearly 100% and even higher in a num-| 


ber of cases. This is attributable to the vast indus- 


trial expansion in India, and also because the new | 


generation is imbued with the idea of pleasure. 

This is the reason why, despite the downgrading 
of English politically, there is increasing patronage 
for Euglish-tongue films on a widening scale. Busi- 
ness garnered by foreign pictures is almost double 


that of previous years. As a matter of fact, some of | 
the foreign film distributing concerns find it @iffi- | 


cult to take care of requests for playdates. “Ten 


Commandments “Hercules,” “Chase A Crooked 
Shadow” and “Witness For The Prosecution” did 
record business in all key situations. 


| THE FIRST HOLLYWOOD 


By SCOO 


| What sort of town was Hollywoc 
has been glorified in a book, “Sc 
published by Wood & Ret 

the author of “That Kelly Fa 


Philadelphia family, and the Ty Cobb story, “The Tiger Wore Spikes. 


“Six Roads From Abilene,” the sto 
McCallum by Edgar Eisen} er 
firm. Quoting from a chapter, 


publicist says: 

In the early part of the decade 
from 1915 to 1925, Hollywood was 
a sleepy little Southern C: 
village, nestling against t 
ras, and basking happily 
bright sun and balmy 
sweet scent of orange 
filled the atmosphere 
trees—palms, peppers, 
and eucalyptus—shaded the rar 
bling narrow lanes. R 
encompassed miles in 
tion. Here and there 
little one-story ranch-ty] 
which became known as Calift 
bungalows, dotted the 
occasionally an ugly tw 
story business  buildi 
the pastoral landscape 
serve the village 
life. Lending 
the picturesque 
ran riot everywhere 
bougainvillea ho! 
wistaria Spilled c 
lows and wall 
were splashed 
hibiscus and tru: 
sheer beauty. 
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Gypsies invaded this pari é 
At first no one paid any attention 
to the odd-looking people 
around the quiet streets in 
trap jalopies 
antics, which 
by a fellow tu 
big square box 


indulging 

were photo 

ning crank 
set 


phed 


a on a 


on a tripod 


Streetcars on Cahuenga 


The streetcars still ran out to 


Cahuenga Blvd., but the me of 
Colegrove Junction had beer 
dropped in favor of the rathe 
incredible name of Hollywooc 
In keeping with the _ incredible 
things that were to happen to the 
sleepy little village, the name 
“Hollywood,” which was to 1 
come probably the most famous 
in the world, was the brai: ild 
of a visiting lady from the Middle 
Vest, who thought it so romantic 
It is said that the California ham- 
let reminded her of a place in 
Wisconsin. The name was incred- 
ible because there was no y”’ 
and no “woods in Hollywooc As 
to “why’ the name, one guess is 
as good as another 

In the early part of the decade 
the boys used to sit around 
“Frenchy” Blondeau’s barbe op 


at the Cahuenga corner, swap lies 





read the Police Gazette d get 
an occasional haircut. If they had 
any checks to casi which as 
seldom, they had to get the 1 ey 
from a nice old gentleman named 
Hall, who ran the groce re 
In those days, the bankers yked 
upon movie company checks with 
icy eyes. (And, not without cause 

Beyond Cahuenga there wasn’t 
much except the rambling H V- 
wood Hotel which landmark ‘ 
recently demolished. No Beverls 
Hills, no Bel Air, no Westwood 
nothing but ranches until one 
reached -— by streetcar —the tir 
beach towns of Santa Monica 
Ocean Park and Venice, which 
spread along the Pacific O I 
They were as sleepy and peaceful 
as Hollywood. Time was not thé 
essence in those Ievon da 

While Hollywood lept, ft 
amazing gypsies were becoming 
affluent. The ramshackle bart 
which housed their interior ; vi 
ties were being replaced by large 
wooden and stucco buildings called 
studios. Sleek looking ts in 
Swagger coats and puttees t 
driving around in luxurious 
Pierce-Arrow and Packard limou- 
sines and the town cars th li 
eried chauffeurs: curvaceo girls 
and playboy actors began dashin 
about in Stutz Bearcats and Mer- 
cers, with the tops down d the 
initials on the doors. Bank be 
gan cashing checks 

Rea! estate boomed. “Escrow 
Indians” as Will Rogers dubbed 
them, were born. Hollywood woke 
up. Movie-struck people, lured by 
the mirages of pots of gold at the 
end of rainbows, came pouring in 
by the thousands. Tourists. lured 
by the movies, multiplied the 
thousands of newcomers. Cowboys 
chased Indians, tourists chased 
movie actors and escrow Indians 
chased tourists. 

Not since the Klondike had any- 
thing like this happened. The 


1 
Seattie. 


reens | 


P CONLON 


Hollywood. 
1d when Scoop Conlon, whose career 
per,” written by John McCallum, and 
McCallum is well known as 


’ the story of Princess Grace and her 


” 


ry of the Eisenhower boys as told to 





being published by the same Seattle 
[The First Hollywood,” the veteran 
. 
greatest rainbow the world had 
ever seen was in the sky. The 
movies were still in their infancy, 
but what a lusty, bawling, greedy 
infant! 
| Stars, producers and directors 
|}were becoming rich beyond their 
| wildest dreams 

Mary Pickford, the little Bio- 
graph girl Charlie Chaplin, a 


penniless English pantomimist 
Doug Fairbanks an exuberant 
athletic actor Bill Hart, a for- 
mer Shakespearean stage star 


D. W. Griffith, an unknown actor 
10 was to become the pioneer 
creative genius of the movies ‘ 
and Cecil B. DeMille, a_ stage 
craftsman these names were 
to hecome world famous and their 
owners very rich 
Right on their heels came Tom 
Mix, a circus cowboy Norma 
and Constance madge, Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, embryonic 
young actresses barely out of 
school Charlie Ray, country 
boy . Dick Barthelmess, juvenile 
actor with talent Mabel Nor- 
land, repressible playgirl = 
Theda Bara, the Cleopatra from 
Circinnati Kathlyn Williams 
and Ruth Roland, serial queens 
Mack Sennett, ex-boilermaker 


and chorus boy, and Tom Ince, ex- 
Broadway ! rival 


actor no were 








producers ranking with Griffith 
. “Fatty Arbuckle, ex-butcher 

boy, and Bust Keaton, knock- 
about clown and Harold Lloyd, 
eager vyvoung beaver from Ne- 
braska 

But, even wv all this Eldorado, 
Hollywood remained a nine o'clock 
town. Part due to the fact that 
the ambitious movie people had 
to rise at the crack of dawn. 

Night life was restricted to the 
farflung suburbs, places like the 
fabulous Vernon Country Club, 
the lovely Sunset inn Santa 
Monica, the colorful Ship Cafe at 
Venice, Nat Goodwin's on the Pier, 
the Jewel City at faraway Seal 
Beach, and the Tavern in the un- 
lovely village of Watts 

In Los Angeles one could dance 
to Paul Whiteman’s incomparable 
musie at tea dansants or dinners 
at the Hotel Alexandria: dine and 
enjoy cabaret at Al Levy's, Me- 
Kee’s or Fred Harlow or, dine 

moly and well at the Hoffman 
Hofbrat Jim’s Chowder House, 
the Goodfellow Grotto. or. the 
austere Van Nuvs Hotel 

As the World War ended more 

s spran nto fan The last 

few years remaining for silent 
movi Rudolf Valentino, ex-night 
club dancer wept into astonish- 
ing fame as the “great lover” 8 
Wallace Reid n American idol, 
failed tragically Lon Chaney, 
an eccentric ‘in a brief career, con- 
tributed never-to-be-forgotten per- 
formances rough-hewn Wal- 
lace Beery climbed steadily in 
popularity Milton Sills, Jack 
Holt and Tom M an became 
ranking he-men stars Buck 
Jones, another ex-circus cowboy 
vied with Tom Mix Gloria 
Swanson achieved tremendous 
popularity under the astute guid- 
ance of ( B. DeMille Pola 
Negri, a temperamental Pole, be- 
came her arch rival Jack Gil- 
bert, high-strung, eccentric young 
actor, flashed across the horizon 
as a “great lover” and this 
fabulous era closed bringing 
one of the reatest of all to the 
orld Greta Garbo 

This too was the era of the real 
western he-man, two-gun stars... 
of the glamour girls and the 
bathing beauties and of the 


wonderfully funny 
wonderfully funny 

Those days 
Scoop. Maybe 
inhibited, like all pioneers, but in 
retrospect Scoop remembers the 
early Hollywood people as strong, 
mostly decent characiers 

Even though Hollywood was re- 


comedians 
pantomime. 
jun, for 
ore Ul- 


in 
were great 


they ere 


garded as the Sodom of the 20th 
Century and was supposed to be 
steeped in sin—it wasn’t that bad! 
Success in Hollywood was not ex- 
actly a bowl of cherries. Maybe life 
was a bit re by modei disci- 
plined standards, but somehow 
hey managed to build a solid 
oundaiton, 
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A Further Hard Look At Hard Sell: 


po cere meinetbeeiee lt 3. sess arnt emo 


Kn 


American motion picture industry. 
significance, though it does convey 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


For several years now, but rising to a high clamor [n 1959, there has¢ 
been this shouted, mumbled, parrotted slogan, 


“Hard Sell,” in the 
And yet the phrase has little exact 
a state of mind and a hope. Often 


enough what is implied is a coverup for production disappointments 
expressed via a diversion of attention from the producer's responsi- 


bility to 


the distributor’s and/or exhibitor's 
times becomes the glibly prescribed tonic for a sickly 


“Hard Sell” thus some- 
feature which 


is in desperate condition upon arrival in New York. 


This may well be, 
ness. But it will hardly be denied 
is remarkably quiet on the days it 


in Max Youngstein’s pet phrase, a 


circusy busi- 
that the most aggressive circusman 
rains. If one takes a truly realistic 


hard look at hard sell advocacy one must remark that more often than 
not film distributors and film circuits run scared. Many a feature goes 
to market without even a single trade paper insertion to give the title 


some 
Sell” 


time industry promotion could not 
deafeningly ‘‘quiet.” 

Moreover 
ing 
as 


to tell h 


self-described “blockbusters.” 
he was, say, 10 years ago 
im whether he’s truly 
lip at staff pep meetings. 
publisher who is sure of his own 
enough best-ss lier 
to adve > big 
the also-rans or 
sense, but 
“Hard Sell” 


success, after 
in-betweeners 


rtise 


chatter 


attention and prestige. Let's face the common truth — 
simply lacks meaning most of the time. A press book? A trailer? 
Front-of house displays? The minima. 


there is apt to be much hesitation even as to 
He waits, 


enthusiastic 
Nowadays a distrib may be likened te a book 


“Hard 


most releases most of the 
“soft,” or more 


For 
be more routinely 


“support- 
The distributor is not as cocksure 
say, for the first 15 openings 
or just making with the 


private judgment only as soon as 


listings are published. Showman and publisher tend 

demonstrated. They 
This is not to dispara 
it is to illuminate the common sense often c! 


seldom 
ge their 
ouded by 


support 
common 


No doubt it is literally true that some precedentally large appropria- 


tions are backing up important releases in these hard-to-foretell 
confidence and of cash cheers drooping spirits 


Such 
one 


snow ot 
likes to feel part of a virile, 


observer is afflicted with a sober? 
suspicion that advertising budgets 
are often more “announced” than 
dispersed The mimeograph ma- 
chine has been the grand console 
on which a lot of so-called great 
plans have rolled. No wheelbar- 


row has come over from the bank 
Mere Mumbo- Jumbo? 


To what extent is “Harl Sell” 
mere glib talk, empty catchphras- 
ings used to camouflage confusion 


and enfeebled imagination in the 
face of new trade dangers? Again 
courtesy protects the primary er- 
rors made in planning and shoot- 
ing the picture as to which, it is 
recognized, nothing may be done 
A New York executive who is al- 
ready disenchanted with what he 
has seen unreeled may not in- 
dulge in any public candor but 
what he may well be thinking is 
that it’s smart to cut losses—not 
add excessive exploitation costs to 
excessive production costs. Just in 
this zone of weak confidence are 
fought out many bitter battles be- 
tween the companies and the indie 
pi mducers 

Not accidentally but logically 
many of the truly splashy promo- 
tional campaigns of recent years 
have been in behalf of cheaply- 
imported Italian potboiler epics. 


What price foreign military caval- 


ry in Roman costume? Hail Ho- 
ratio, antiquity’s foretaste of Tar- 
zan. Boston's Joe Levine spends 
lavishly on his ballyhoo, not on 
his negatives. He is not one of 
those who deal in staggering ori- 
ginal capital risks at the point of 
production. Until now he has al- 
ways seen what he was getting in 
the can, before he invested in 
“rights’—since he was a States- 
rights operator to start with. 

It is an oddity of the present 
moment that Boston has become 
a clan-center of “Hard Sell.” It 
was there and in the _ closely- 
spaced towns of New England that | 
Terry Turner worked out his cele- 
brated saturation dav-and-date | 
schemes involving radio and video 
spots 

Frame of Keference 

*he point cannot be over- 
stressed: gambler’s-odds in supple-} 
mental ballyhoolics relate to the 
basic capital risk in the negative. 

The fear of even-greater-losses 
looms quite as large on occasion as 
the hope-of-even-finer-profits 

Now we approach the seldom- 
mentioned nub and rub of a giant 
embarrassment. An impolite truth 
must be enunciated: sometime a 
feature film comes east burdened 
with every concievable kind of 
misital story choice and _ treat- 
ment, star and director deal, fail- 
ure of foresight as to weather 
conditions on location or as to the 
state of a foreign featured play- 
er’s acting or lingual attainments. 
In short, the negative carries a 
hard time for all long before the 
cry fo Hard Sell” is raised. 

If a picture is clearly and indis- 
putably great at the boxoffice 
rather less urgency is heard from | 


Hollywood as to the campaign. In- 


deed the producer and director 
may be distinctly loath to have 
ballyhoo unduly emphasized, lest | 


times. 
Every- 


forward-pushing industry. Yet the) 





it detract credit from production 
genius. 

Many and unexpected are the 
suddenly appearing authorities 
who scream for “Hard Sell” when} 
the picture is duvious. A Holly- 
wood talent agent's man 
censed lawyer and an unlicensed 
C.P.A. on the side, now is also an 
unlicensed expert on booking and 
promoting the film. His concern | 
may be for a pet star who has a 
million - dollar participation in 
what looms as a dud. Naturally 
the Hollywood talent agent will 
never concede that star, producer, 
director or any of his west coast 
clients were at fault. He will de- 
mand that the eastern chaps sal- 
vage the flop or drown the at- 
tempt 

Insofar as the 


in 


task forces as- 
signed to translate “Hard Sell” in- 
to higher rental terms and more 
play-dates are concerned, theirs is 
never the privilege of denouncing 
the piled-on costs of the picture, 
while in production 
connection can be traced between 
“Hard Sell” terms and the Fed- 
,eral income tax which has 
stars choosy and their contracts 
laden with capital gains gimmicks 

During 1959 there were some 
amazing talent contracts proposed, 
or actually drawn. Stars have (a) 
demanded 100° of the _ profit, 
leaving only the handling fee for 
the distrib or (b) have sought to 
own the negative outright after 
seven years, meanwhile collecting 
a fortune in wages. 

Excessive production costs (some 
of it graft) killed the vaudeville | 
industry a generation ago.  The| 
moral, if any, would seemingly | 
be that the ultimate consumer | 
must pay in the end for runaway 
talent inflation ang may, in the 
end, be unwilling to do so. In to- 
|day’s film industry there Is surely 
a great deal of resistance to the 
going-price both to the retailer 
|(exhib) and the ultimate purchaser 
(patron). But such thinking is gen- 
erally 
Showmen invariably 
what the public 
to see it will always pay high to 
see. And yet there is a connection, 
whatever its proper weight, be- 
tween inflation at the manufac- 
turing point and. market results. 
All this is partially obscured by 
the sloganizing of “Hard Sell.” 


For A Million, | ‘Whatyaget? 


~ Other intellectual 
may also be put. 


insist that 


Does a star 


office potency 
insurance of a 
ing campaign? 


require the further 
million-dollar sell- 
Trade-wise opinion 
|(outside Hollywood, of course), 
evaluates stars this way: a really 
popular one adds a plus-value to 
a good picture, but none, empha- 
sis none, can redeem a really bad 
script 

Manhattan is constantly visited 
by stars, their agents or towel 
\boys and by producers intent up- 
on discussing promotion and often 
}enough laying down the law. The 
film ain’t very good perhaps? Tut- 
tut. It ran $3,000,000 over budget? 
Don't change the subject. Ignore 


much } 


unli- | 


Meanwhile a | 


made 


repudiated as inadmissable. | 


sufficiently wants | 


challenges 
who | § 
is being paid upwards of a million | 
dollars on the grounds of his box- |} 


Virgina City. 

When the shortening day and in- 
creasing chill of the Nevada desert 
about Thanksgiving time saw the 
last substantial influx of the tourist 
season in this 
old mining 
town 23 miles 
south of Reno, 
Virgina City’s 
saloon keep- 
ers put a final 

















seasonal  pol- 
ish on their 
glasses and 
were willing 
to call it a 
day 


It had been 
the most tum- 
| ultuous summer, beyond all cavil 
{4 peradventure, at least since 
1873 when $300,000,000 was re- 
vealed in a single silver bonanza 
|in the depths of Con. Virginia, or 
1877 when the arrival on the Com- 


Lucius Beebe 


} ers 


} 


| pocket of generous old John Mac- 


stock Lode of President U.S. Grant | 


touched off the greatest display of 
| patriotic alcoholism and gunfire in 
the history of the Old West. 

From the very beginning of the 
season in June, when C Street 
emerges from its winter wraps and 
starts justifying its billing as “the 
liveliest ghost town in the world,” 
| Virginia City had been jumping 
with a variety of excitements. 

First there had been the official 
and formal observance of Nevada's 
Silver Centennial, centering, of 
course, in Virgina City whose first 
primeval bonanzas in 1859 had 
| touched off the greatest of all con- 
tinental gold rushes to Washoe and 
justified the organization of the 
Territory of Western Utah and the 
eventual State of Nevada. 

Far greater and proportionally 
more hilarious attention was di- 
rected to Virginia City by the great 
|}schism which in midsummer rent 
the parish of Catholic St. Mary’s- 
}in-the-Mountains and culminated 
|in the dismissal from his post as 
local priest of the Rev. R. vert Jel- 
|liffe amidst theological scuffles 
and _loud _Partisan outcries from 


acts 
img’ in 
-his re- 


all blunders, faulty judgme>t 
of temperament now rep 
the can. Gentlemen, what 


| munity 


|lease requires is “Hard Sell.” Go 
for broke. 
| Verily, verily, there is great 


need for intelligent, appropriation- | 
}ial Enterprise which, until the ac- 


|backed showmanship. Sensible 


“Hard Sell” 


should be esteemed. | tual charges of assault, 


By LUCIUS BEEBE 
the spectator (and secular) bleach- 


Mary's itself 
the personal 


The Church of St. 
was built out of 





most celebrated of the Silver 
and grandfather of the 
present Mrs. Irving “Berlin, after | 
the great fire of 1875 had de-| 
stroyed the original edifice erected | 
by the revered Father (later) 
Bishop) Patrick Manogue of pio- 
neer times. A Romanesque baroque 
edifice, it was one of the landmarks 
of the Nevada countryside and a 
considerabie tourist attraction. 
With the advent of Father Jel- 
liffe on the Comstock there began 
a program of renovation of the en- 
tire structure at St. Mary’s in the 
terms of a concept of architecture 
and decoration which can generally | 
be described as ecclesiastical mod- 


Kay, 
Kings 


erne. Concurrently the priest es- 
tablished in the parish residence 
what he was pleased to term a 


“Benedictine Monastery” where 
lay brothers of teenage status were 
invited to participate in a regime 
of vaguely holy dimensions. Mem- 
bers of the parish of St. Mary's} 
had some doubts about-the “mon- 
astery” which was ir. constant pro-| 
cess of recruiting new personnel 
after the unceremonious resigna- 
tion several times over of its org- 
inal membership and the pecular 
rumors which premeated the com- 
as to the conduct of the 


retreat 

An articulate and determined 
segment of the church's parishion- 
ers had no doubts at all about the 
architectural restoration. It was, 
they claimed, simple blasphemy 
and an esthetic abomination and 
they appealed to Bishop R. J. 
Dwyer in Reno for relief from 
Father Jelliffe’s impious desecra- 
tions. Bishop Dwyer was in some- 
thing of a spot, but his dilemma 
was resolved for kim when Father 
Jelliffe was arraigned in Storey 
County Justice Court on charges of 
simple assault which specified that 
he had shoved, pushed or other- 
wise smitten an elderly crippled 
rock shop proprietor to so grievous 
an extent that she had required 
hospitalization. 

Father Jelliffe was held for trial 
and, with approximately the speed 
of light, relieved of his office by 
the bishop. 


Beebe’ S| Sheet Gets ‘Into The Act 
The terrible tempered Territor- 


{ 


had re-| 


But let not a slogan be used to/|frained from participating in the} 


}excuse production mistakes by art- 
|fully seeking to shift the blame to 


| hassle, on thé grounds that it was 
a- jurisdictional matter with over- | 


those who never made those par-|tones of religious prejudice and 


ticular and original mistakes. 


feeling that it didn’t want to touch, 




















WENDELL COREY 


, now 


| across 


| pro-Jetliffe faction 


} ments 


They'll Be Making Westerns Soon 
About Virginia City, Cirea ’59 


joined the skirmishers with 
banshee screams of editorial en- 
thusiasm, not caring much for the 
outcome of the controversy but not 
wanting to be on the sidelines in 
any such enchanting dogfight. 

With the Enterprise committed 
on the side of the anti-Jelliffe par- 
ishoners, the San Francisco papers, 
notably The Chronicle, the A.P. 
and Newsweek got in on the act 
and Virginia City enjoyed a na- 
tional press unknown since the 
days of the bonanzas. 

The staff writer for the Chron- 
icle assigned? to the gala doings 
the Sierra in short order 
contrived to blow up a parish dis- 


agreement into all-out religious 
| warfare with bigotry and anti- 
Catholic prejudice in league to 


hound a martyred cleric to his un- 


| doing. Fattier Jelliffe told all who 
| would licjen that he was being 


framed. Tie ztce lords of C Street 
and the praprieturcs of the town’s 
15 flourishing saloons and antique 
shops were depicted in the metro- 
politan press as banded in sinister 
conspiracy to debauch the youth of 
Nevada with beer and reefers. The 
in St. Mary's 
extended -him tea and sympathy; 
the anti-Jelliffe partisans began 
searching enquiries into the 
rumored doings in the clergyman’s 
self-styled monastery and the re- 


poried findings, privately circu- 
lated in Storey County political 
and judicial circles, convinced 
everybody that the sooner the 
whole matter was hushed up the 
| better off the community, the 


church and Father Jelliffe would 
be 

The assault trial was postponed 
until the tumult should abate and 
then scheduled for justice court in 
Reno instead of in Storey County. 
Father Jelliffe was acquitted and 
allowed ‘o disappear quietly from 
the scene of his brief “martyrdom.” 
The diocese then hired an engin- 
eering firm to put the architectural 
economy of St. Mary’s back into 
Shape to resist the elemental 
Washoe winters. To date $40,000 
has been expended replacing es- 
sentials of construction that had 
been eliminated to accommodate 
Father Jelliffe’s moderne decor and 
the end is not in sight. 

Virginia City, in the nature of 
small towns, has already forgotten 
the great St. Mary's controversy 


|} in favor of even spicier, or at least 


more specific sex; but Comstockers 
visiting San Francisco are put to 
it to explain that Saturday night 
in Virginia City doesn’t witness a 
sort of Wild West St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Eve with the maimed and 
dying victims of religious warfare 


weltering in the. guiters of C 
Street 
t Those Love ‘Bazaars —_ ] 


The third movement of Virginia 
City’s symphony of 1959 excite- 
concerned itself with a 
theme if commercialized love in 
the best tradition of the frontier 
when love stores were as much a 


| part of the false front scene as 


the. Union. Pacific Railroad depot 
and branch office of the Wells 
Fargo Bank 

Prostitution is not illegal in 
Nevada, but is subject to a form of 
implicit rather than explicit local 
option. Houses of prostitution in 
Reno, notably tre celebrated Reno 
Stockade, disappeared at the com- 
mand of the milftary during the 
1941 war but they flourish almost 
universally elsewhere in the state 
in the general tolerance that is 
extended to personal liberty in all 
its forms that is the basis for 
Nevada's immense tourist business, 
Operating uvpeniy, brothels operate 
in neon-advertised splendor in 
such communities as Yerington 
once known as Pizen Switch), 
Elko, Winnemucca and Wells. The 
Reno trade has been accommo- 
dated at a remove that might ap- 
pear inconvenient to easterners 
but is inconsiderable in the geogra- 
phy of the West in ranches located 
from 20 to 50 miles out of town, 
Until recently the traffic proved 
a bonanza for taxidrivers and 


Conktmued on page 14) 
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The ‘Variety’ of Language 


Primer on the Workaday V ARIETY Style 
In News Writing and Editing — Do- 
It-Yourself Lexicon for Beginners 


ABEL GRr&N 


newspaper, 





By 


newspaperman’s VARIETY made 








no { rare exceptions, when big city and hinter- 
land I sts and writers helped themselves. Credits 
have ore than equalized in Vartety’s favor. It is be- 
cause of s generous cross-fertilization of trade terms 
into the dailies that many a lay reader digs headlines in 
the d es about “pix” that “click” and do 35G biz, and 
é i loaded with “s.a.” who are “socko” at the 

Chis ht self-exposition on the paper is four years 
overdu On the occasion of the 50th Anniversary, Les- 
ter Markel and Gilbert Millstein of the N.Y. Sunday 


ne wented this writer to explain and write 


about eryese. The pressure was too great then 

Wri 2 what comes naturally to Variety staffers, an 
“ozone becomes a readymade synonym for a drive-in, 
chiefly because of its variation in language, much as 


’ 


‘whisperlow” as 


VARIETY some years back coined a sub- 


F ite peakeasy. and Mazda Lane as an alternative 
for Gre White Way. Similariy, the term “hardtop” is 
ust escribe the conventional covered theatre ‘as 
agail e drive-in). When Maria Callas creates a hub- 
bub ; e Met Opera it becomes “Callasthenics.” A 
eto! jut income-tax devices in Hollywood reads 


r JOK 1A, 1M A CORPORATION. 


VAI y editors are congenital punsters. It’s the fun 
part of e job that makes for punny reading. Here are 
some le 

PEEL WILL RING AGAIN AT VEGAS’ THUNDER- 


s to the strippers (peelers). The sparkling tv 
salute the late Manie Sacks is captioned A MANIE- 
DORED THING A kilted Scotch tenor who is 

) his hoot-mon homeland is heralded ROBT. 
KILTS "EM IN SCOTLAND. The NBC brass on 
bandwagon are captioned NBC BAND- 
Vhen a certain diskery plots a bull-market re- 
ree it is headlined DALE REGORDS IN AN 
'CH 'EM BEAT 


vention 





4 ross headline is completely clear to the ini- 
tiate ANCIENTS’ HISTORY: ALMIGHTY TODD 37G, 
53d; DeMILLE THOU SHALLS 3212G, 10th. ‘This was 





when Todd's “80 Days” and DeMille’s “10 Command- 
ment ere concurrent boxoffice champions). Anybody 
hip to pop music-makers needs no interpretation of TEA- 
GARDEN OF AUG. MOON, ‘OR HOW SEXTET 
BROUGHT DIXIE DOODLE TO ORIENT). Or the story 
datelined Frankfurt, REICH CATS & JAMMERS FETE 
SET FOR JUNE 7-10 

Film or legit gross stories lend themselves to plays on 
the anguage ‘CAMILLE’ COUGHED AWAY ONLY 
$7,000 OFF-BROADWAY is as clear as ‘FLOWER’ DRUM- 
MING UP BIG LOOT SONG AT B.O. 

PENNSY CENSORS TURN IN PENCILS means only 
one thing—the blue laws have been kayoed. In turn, in- 
fiuenced by other wordsters, a story about Gonzales- 
Gonzales and two competing Perez Prado brothers in the 
jazz field emerges captioned GERT STEIN WOULD 
AVE HAD SOME PICNIC-PICNIC WITH THESE 
NAMES-NAMES. A story about a gambling license in- 


jaz 
H 


spires GREENLIGHT FOR GREENFELT. 
Sometimes a ciassic head is worth a retake PITT 
WITH ITS PLANTS DOWN (‘when unseasonal 


CAUGHT 
eat ca it the Pittsburgh exhibitors without their cool- 
ing tems) echoes a decade later as TV CAUGHT WITH 
] DOWN, this time referring to the shortage of 
vidp pilot scripts. MOOLA FOLLOWS HULA AS 50th 
STATE JUMPS means that, with Hawaii's statehood, tour- 
i 


ames are automatic fodder to the head-writ- 
GBC’ boffo b.o. gives rise to SHAWMAN- 
Donald Crisp’s hearty homecoming to his 


Prope n 
ing pu ters. 
SHIE Actor 


native Scotland is captioned TOASTING CRISP. When 
Ral Bellamy shifts roles from Roosevelt to Thomas 
Jefferson, out comes SUNRISE AT MONTICELLO. Of 
eourst e two headlines of greatest quotation are now 
‘ | hat to staffers—to wit WALL STREET LAYS 


nd STICKS NIX HICK PIX. 

Coinages 
Variety has long been identified with telescoped coin- 
age | news events spark new ones. Its long-ago orig- 
jockey became deejay, and when a femme 
got on the air it was natural to caption 
The tormal master of ceremonies evolved 


i atterei 
her a “deejane 


into ¢ ee; a distaff m.c. becomes femcee. Globallyhoo 
describes the recent trend for international publicity. A 
gent may be billed the veep in charge of public affairs 
but he’s a “puffair” ir Variery. Even when used for the 


fi e, the readers usually get the message. 

If fi is what it is, then hi-si (for high society) and 
ci or science-fiction) is just as clear. J. Arthur 
Rank ttempt to click in the U.S. distribution market 
be ‘ “RANK-YANK.” Shows appealing to both ju- 
veniles and grownups are labeled “kidult” and few ques- 


asked 
re are occasional and unconscious rebellions against 
I te but true and thus yesteryear’s stripper becomes 


directives go forth for staffers and cor- 
lay-off some overly used term like “hypo” 
o! t sh.” € onvenience colIns many words. 

Old films kept off tv are “vaulties.” Thumbing old is- 
and “the oo-long circuit,” 


Occasionally 
respondents to 


sur irns up “chowmeinery’ 

alternately “the fried-rice belt.’ When Japanese jazz pia- 
D foshiko Akivosha played Boston, Variety captioned 
it HIP NIP IN HUB. (Of late, Jap and Nip are tabu, be- 
Ci of sensitivities expressed to the paper in vox pop 
form). Nearly all racial nicknames were long ago erased 


but geography expresses itself in Aussie or Anzac; hoot- 


Volga belt or the 


mon or the auld-lang syne country; 
steppe fandango, carioca or cha-cha-cha locale, as the 
case may be, etc. 

Then there are geographical juxtapositions which 


write their own heads, viz. YUGO B.O. SRO VIA WORD- 
OF-SATCHMOUTH. Or, another instance, MOSCOW EX- 
PO SOCKO B.O. King Hussein’s kingsize bed at the 


White House comes gut AND SO TO BEDOUIN. 
Or when MGM Records is rushing out “Ben-Hur” al- 


Fifty-fourth MARTETY Anniversary 


dea of punny caption tells it best: MGM’s 


bums, the san é 
ISKS 


re 
IN-A-“HUR’-RY I 








Modified simplified spelling is Style, viz., cigaret, bru- 
net, soubret, but not thru, tho, nor even $15-Mil., or the 
Time-style $2 million ll the ciphers are preferred in 
$15,000,000 and $2,000,000 ; ting where headwrit- 
ing sometime pels the ¢ tions. Autobiog, prez 
veepee are run-of-the ata ne 

Actually VARIE ( ] pect, betimes 
prissy, when i ymes to ¢ language. No hells or 
damns. She may be pu er, a B-girl, a prostie, a fem- 
me du pave, a l or 1 I eels, but nothing rough- 
er. The bree be i limp-wrist, soprano- 
hipped set, ar AC-] t nothing stronger than 
than that fe the ¢ ( . Panze and “pansy” are 
tabu 

In othe a1 out-fronters, 
h i-to ] Y a, Mou- 
jiks ¢ é Belascos, s V- 
hats, ¢ ( posh spots, 
gin I , s Ad¢ ghoulish), ca- 
n \ p ce), Steinway- 
ing ! telepic, oater, sage- 
brusher uit al vel torso-tosser 
coo -Gial 


Part of the Lexicon 
rin Pan Alley knows « iat “the Brill Bldg. set” 


means as , n t Ke se are used dt mo, 











biscuit, platt payola p (nee hep), P.D. (public 
domalr itootsie bary, combo, 
group € records )SO- 
lete, “the . & billies, corn cut- 
n, dj. ¢ Lad Da igle 
( enile I ODS W rp, 
Uncle Nick 7 «aed levi 
set, rect EP, | LP, 33-4 10 
Dow! S 
The 1 199 ola at e 
I \ I 1 e AP to get 
an “of i ETY i onder about 
e “oO i ( 1, boffola were ex- 
plainec I le itilized VARIETY 
te Ss, Sud t € 0 
More D g abB € cou g f q 
borscht f gabbe de stuff. bel- 
lviaff oke es dmis filmu ] 
exhib, ¢ », org irlesk runte ssler or 
grunt ithored, jetted, Pan- 
Amred, T \ Sul . s (fo he new > 
of neo-t kK < A 101 1 outlawed 2 
current s g ( ct keeps bob- 
bring .€ g rT e te nique of film 
cirect yf a 1927, with the talkers 
Nitery ] a ec John Ander- 
son to ¢ a nig lub a nitery 
what is a 
<4 ade lova es 
( ) s d know th vhen 
rrie \ } 0 en Grace Ke 
e R ne ere “film stars 








LOVE and KHRUSHCHEV 


By LOUIS NIZER 

















The recent K s the United States dem 
onstrates it wel! e bee fused in our thinking about 
ofiicial Vv ts I eaas ¢ stat 

The reason for « n is that in the past hen 

ve ere visited by outstanding per- 
€ ich as Kings, Queens 

P G Is sports heroes, etc., 
Sas iticatio not oniy to re- 

t n off i at the White 

H e, but to give them public re- 
ve have not vet be 











( € ed to is the fact that 
as orld power we must deal with 
tate who are unfriendly to 
the 1 State it ill not do to 
e old § dard of tick t e@ 
ece s ik such hostile vis 
Louis Nizer S not mean that we do t 
ceive them all with ¢ 
tesy. It is necessa d relations that we nego e 
with hostile powers and t each other. But such visits 
r e inde he eading of official state visits They 
should not be confused th public acclaim 
When Khrushchev came here it was proper for the 
President to greet hi at the plane on a red carpet, 


him a White House d 


nner, and extend gracious 
te. But after that, if he 


tender 
courtesy to him as the head of sté 
wanted to see the United Sta should have been es 
corted by State De; ent officials to the top of the 
Empire State Buildin e automobile plants in Detroit, 
to the Hollyw other place without an) 
public reception economic 
advertising clubs 

The 
visitor 
and others outdo the! 





ood studios or 


b may¢ ~ overnors clubs or 
ror of granting such a 
the kevs of the city and having governors 
efforts of welcome, we 


noment e mmit the e 


mayors, 


run into all of the consequences of such a wrongly con- 
ceived policy. In the first place we are indirectly calling 
guest of 


ige to and cheer the 
ave enough trouble prevent- 

doing worse. The 
ians, Romanians, Poles and 
to be respectful and practice 
sions to the tyrant who 


upon the people to 

honor, whereas actu ve | 

ing them from booing 

ment must appeal to Hungal 

other victims of Communi 

restraint during public tribute se 
t 


pay non 


Govern- 








has destroyed the k. For that matter, the same 
feeling of resentment is felt by all Americans, irrespec 
tive of whether they have ancestral ties to the crushed 
peoples of Europe 

Also, we place Mayors and other officials in impos 
sible position. If they pay the customary tribute, they 
are guilty of hypocrisy and we must swallow our decent 


American pride. If, on the other hand, like the Mayor of 
Los Angeles, should he say a sincere and 
there is an international incident and we feel that Mayors 
shouldn't endanger the relationship between two leading 
powers. 

The whole atmosphere of the visit is poisoned by this 
misconception of the proper way to receive the head of 
State of a hostile government. By giving him public re- 
ceptions, such as the Mayor's luncheon at the Hotel Com- 


severe word, 





——-_-—- ”f 


No John Barrymore He 


Sometime ago an actor, who shall be nameless, 
decided to revive “The Jest” with himself in the 
John Barrymore role. He talked a good deal about 


how he would outdo Barrymore in acting and would 
even, by idicious makeup and identical wig and 

Renaissance Italian, look like Barry- 
ning night and the actor made 
entrance, presenting his pseudo- 
blue cyclorama and look- 


costume of a 
more too. Came ope 
highly theatrical 


against a 


his 





Barrymore profile 

















ing peculiarly un-like John B. in his girth which was 
not helped by tights. There was a pause so that the 
audience could drink in this great ght—a pause, 
interrupted by a drunk in the rear of the house who 
shouted i God, it’s Ethel 

G Opp wne? 

— | 
modore, we subject the guest of honor to incidents which 
we are unable to control. Any heckler audience, 
any actor on a He wood set who wa! ke a quip, 
any presiding chairman of the Econor may say 
something which irritates the guest a him off on 
a tantrum of threats about the number of nuclear weapons 
on the a mbly line in Russia 

It might ever e advisable, when such a guest as 
Khrushchev « es to the White House, to explain to him 
that we are avoiding public receptions because of the deep 
feeling among the American people ch might create 

untoward in ient Either could be discreetly 
Silent, « é utilize the psychological advantage of 
informing < our proble At the same time he 
would be g n every respectful courtesy by the State 
Departme s ate tour of the United States. When 
we violate r get into the ridiculous position, 
such as o ed during the Ho ood visit ere 
k ( t t I eviand be Ss an 

natio ent. Isn't it 1 ( t t the two great 
I ear po st to est l ne Dasis for pe e 
should I then Ss ont I of t le t n- 
I lly, oF ( of Disne 

Also t tions result in dent s 

the \v i n picture s¢ e irom “¢ Can,” 

K ( I ( eflectic f the 
} jag ( Oo t\ no Ss porn apnie 
4 I tne egenera of the me can 
people 

I S$ leads é ther obDse © é ve ave 
taken the £ aq and giver ic receptions » a 
mal ike | 1 € e must I k down r n 
l cent « Sl 1 he u l stises d threat- 
ens us l » it ecomes our dut to stand on ou nd 
le as Americans and talk back. | example, if I were 
presiding t He ood lunche and heard Khrush- 
che S ou yout iVviT bee ed, | ( a ive 

ed Ir. K 1 ( ) ive ( € ere 
as € ead it | on et ou 
( teo ect treatme But r t ac- 
tomed t« 2 ble st irda ¢ ( ct \ 1 o not 
é ate to i s e to i e t it sm t die 
a ul t ri eve \ f e 
suggest I n Sa I i { n ot overn- 
yt e ) t e been 
ed a o! co t ( ge 
the o} ee spee ! € € ere, 
ou ll e to rmit to tions. You 
( nea to bet tt \ ort ren 
omeboc t f c ao 
yt e t t I Sk é € king 
« *e 4 
We € t { the ex e { eas 
n ; a te : , e does 
! I one side can s ng it ( i 
the othe é to e il I n 
( We \ r are too med to the ght 
ri onest ( € ! 2 of t s to set r dif- 
t t nv¢ ( € ,e € ou W ll 
d 
No Double Standards 
( t é ) t r ¢ path 
of é olte ¢ the h Ss in 
( I e, Dd ntile f n 
) ( [ oO I ort ty 
, € e the ce t to 
t ove »¢ g eatens to 
ive t Sf yinted question 
< eT It 

S fficult t ( a proble ‘ 
( of t eC t setting Pe ips n ol that 

nere sh b ¢ ferentiat ne en o l ove - 

ent r it eceptlo € fuStrated | n 
inolo S 1938 Roosevelt aet ed to e 

Ado H to White He € the hopes of ne tiat- 
i | S eeting I ave been ae 
ble le € ken { ( l if Hitler 
ed. the Pre daent woulda ve to eC [ the ead 
of State 1 te ic m eve te t he White 
Ho B coe { I t t the lay¢ Ol e City of 
N \ Yo wo i nave o tend hin iad ne t the 
Waldorf, « nge Madison §S e Gar y or, 
Lord fo 1, a tick tape ( ( n Broa e 

e not two function i the essity of 
doing gove nt busin¢ € i and the 
ot the th and expre on ( I ch the 
American people hold for good ! i 

Nasser F’rixample | 

Or let nake the analogy ore current. Suppose 
N asse e tot country to negotiate the problems of 
the Near East ith the President at the White House. 
Here again this might be a useful mission, and Mr. Nas- 


head 
e White 
Nasser at 


Jews of New 


honors W 


nicn a 
visit at tl 
uncheon tor 


2,000,000 


should certainiy receive all the 


receives On an Oiticial 
House, but would yGu then have a 
the Waldorf, and plead with the 
York to be courteous and polite? 
We are still a young and inexperienced nation cast into 


of a government 


the role of the world’s leading power. Our goodness often 
leads to naivete. We are generally inclined to celebra- 
tions and cheers. But the realities of a hard world must 
be learned. In the coming years heads of state of foreign 


countries, many unfriendly, will become frequent visitors. 
We must adopt a procedure which will not embarrass 
them, their governments, our own people, and the cause 
of peace. 

1 suggest that we recognize these visits as official goy- 
ernment business and treat them strictly as such. 
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Gettysburg Revisited 


By AL SCHWARTZ 














il scores and seven payolas ago oul 
b t fort ipon their airwaves a new industry con | 1 
lib ind dedicated to the proposition that songs are ited 
eq e are engaged in a great il stigatior ig 
v idustry, or any industry so conceived an long 
€ i ilso come today to dedicate a portion of that 
f ng place for those canned laughs and }{ 3 
t s so that the industry might live. It is fo 3 
to i to the great task ren ig before us—that we 
! that the quiz shows shall not have died in vain, 
t orks under F.C.C. shall have a new birth of freedom, 








ment of the people, by 
not perish from the earth 


the people, and for the 





Rome Olympiad: Give-It-The-Gina 


And Make It A Real Lollapalooza 


By SAM’L STEINMAN 


(The Roman 


Rome. 
VW { Olympic Games have 
Rome is a dif- 
Nothing in 











5 y is satisfied anyone 
aro e that old fiddler, 
Nero the village as a 
yne of his concerts. 
] i sation everywhere else, 
to measure up to 
the expe ys of the Romans, 
who to see anything 
| ymplain the most 
a things for which they 
ao 
No { program for the 1960 
Oly i 2 preposessing one 
but j t the same as those 
\ yen held in Mel- 
bo ki, Berlin, London, 
Los A s and other capital 
( ; I é ill be a lot of visi- 
t e, but it is going to 
t eration of a lot of 
Ro the 100,000 seats of 
the ) Stadium plus the 
I es that will have 
r $ 2 g at one and the same 
tl 
The Committee, which 
oO the very carny name 
of CONI t solicited us for 
s t as an old overseer 
of the } " show biz scene we 
I 1 of just what is needed 
and , I <ing our contribu- 
t ether or not it Is 
5 
O il event should be 
one the Italians could 
hold the Triple Meas- 
l emales Only. Only 
I al athiet would be allowed 
to this event and the 
v st likely be some- 
one ) in't fit through a 
5 So} 1 Loren or Anita 
I ) se, the matter ol 
5 e ces would 
be a < all its box- 
off is enormous, not to 
ment e rights 
Ano t for females would 
be or 1 the gals from 
Italy ) tt be eligible because 
t : 90 experienced for 
it. |] > the Table Gauntlet 
in ¥ 2 shapely gal would be 
requ ) s between long rows 
of Italia seated at tables 
The f " who could keep her 
feature n for the longest time 
wo vious winner 
\ Tire Changing competition 
would » males of all lands 
with yn for the spectators 
to be ather around and 
off: free advice The winner 
v J » the tire-changer who 
managed to t closest to affecting 
a ) inge of the spare 
\ put I his temper during 
the ’ kibitzing without 
once ng control of the 
V rT " of the tools This 
would ave to be done without 
ou > Anyone who could 
g£ ynd removing his hubcap 
v ) nterference would be a 
serious ¢ titor for top rating. 
No nders would be allowed in 
the D g Contest For Males 
v I i take place in a nar- 
row lane een two long plate 
glass windows along which would 


an beauties from the 
Beach” who would 
est-cut summer at- 


eir low 





tire—tig below the waist and 
loose above the waist. It would be 
he duty of the Driver, without | 
wearing blinders, to maneuver 10 
yards in a straight line without 


veering to either side. No entrants 
with a history of eye cataracts in 
their families would be allowed to 
compete. Applicants without 20-20 
vision should be kept out of this 
competition 

The Italians would have a nat- 





Ramble 


ural advantage in the “I Can Get 
You Into The Movies,” but we have 
a good potential crowd in Holly- 
wood and the French, Germans and 
British aren't too bad in this field 
either. It would simply consist of 
convincing a foreign beaut that 

yu ave a place for her n tne 
films and that you will talk over 
all of the details in the mort 





ake the competition € 
bar the Italian “produ 
sold a country girl 
tion and took her to a 
hote In the morning he told her 
going to his office to pre- 
contract and he w 
l When she called 
e address on the card she 
the ber and the address 
exist. And what is more, wl 
left the hotel, a little wiser, s 
found she had to pay the Dill 
and board I 
more \ 
While a 
proper f 


we w pul | 
er” who 
{ 


iis proposi 


with it 


nun 
en sne 
3 he 


for 





room 





making 
iser 
striptease would not be 
the Olympic Games 
even great dignity, the aid of 
international dressmakers could be 
for the Tight Fit Cc 
tition which would be sure to guar- 


or 


ot 


enlisted ympe- 





antee black ink for the boxoffice 
Only giris with proper minimum 
measurements would be allowed 


into this and she would be assisted 


by one of her national fashion 
sivlists. It would consist of getting 
into and out of the tightest pos- 


sible dress in the shortest possible 


time. While zippers would be al- 
lowed, needle and thread would be 
strictly outlawed. Any rips would 


be charged as penalties. Holding 
but if girl died during the 
one’s breath would be permi 
event she would be disqualifi 


Films Share With Media 


the 








aaa Continued from page 5 = 
process, of the democratic s; 
of de era itself 

But are they? How e¢a t 
Ossibly be 

Now what is it that we, in the 
mass media, are trying to do? 

It is the American people, all 
the people, that we are committed 
to serve and proudly serve. It 


is this mass of America—which is 
by no means a mob—that chal- 
lenges our energies. 

These are the critics whose 


voices we must hear and attend to} 
as we portray the American story, 
an image of America that is cu- 
rate and honest and shaped in in- 
tegrity 

Both for us and for our audi- 
ences, both at home and to the 
outposts of the world, this image 
of America cannot be a partial 
image. It must be a total image 
made up of many facets, man 
sides, many incidents, many events 

For if we communicate truly, | 
this image of America must show 


our triumphs... and our traged 


1es 
This image is our unprecedented 


generosity . and it is Little Rock 

It is an honor student in high 
school or college ... and it is the 
unfortunate delinquent in the 


slums of New York. 

It is our vision that goes beyond 
the far horizon ... and it is petty 
provincialism. 

And it is also our critics—sound, 
unsound and the varying stages in 
between and our capacity as 
communicators to distinguish 
tween them. 


For this is what America really 


|demands of us and respects in us 


who have momentarily in our 
hands the responsibility of these 
greatest media of democracy. 


be- | 





Some Footnotes to the Arts 


Veteran Film Adaptor and Translator’s Recollections of Some Greats With 
Whom He Has Tread in Intimacy 



































By HERMAN G. W 


EINBERG 








( e were kno is ‘The 
[Three Gra 
Asked why he invariabiy wore an 
armband of mourning in films in 
hicl ea he replied with @ 
heavy h, don’t know... 
7, maybe.” He could 
me up with the most startling 
igs, like Did you ever make 
in a steaming barn on a hot 
ummer afternoon?’ Erwin Pise 
cator once described Von Stro- 
heim’s “The Wedding March” to 
me as being like a novel by Balzac 
He is the best novelist of the 
i! .” he said 
Memorable Films | 
Some memorable screenings: 
Watching the full version of Pudov- 
kin’s “Storm Over Asia” ‘with Rus- 
Sian flash titles) with Ernst Lue 
hitsch. “What a picture! What a 
director'” he exclaimed Watching 


the mutilated version of “Greed” in 


the Museum of Modern Art projec- 
tion room with Von Stroheim, who 
said he was seeing it that way for 
the f time “I need a drink 
after this,” he said. “Two drinks!” 


Looking at “Dr. Callgari” with Hans 
Janowitz, co-scenarist of the film. 
You know, Carl Maver and I never 
intended it like this. We didn’t 


have a frame story, originally. 
That was Fritz Lang’s idea.” A 
screening at the old Lloyd's of 


Dreyer’s eerie “Vampyr,” with the 


film's star, Julian West, in the per- 


son of the almost equally eerie 
Nicky de Gunzberg, present. See- 
ing “U.F.O.” (Unidentified Flying 
Objects) with Willy Ley, the rocket 


expert, and Fritz Lang, who an- 
tedated the current science fiction 
vogue with his remarkable “Rocket 


to the Moon” (Frau im Mond) in 
the late '20s. “I'm not so sure,” 
said Ley, “that it’s a matter so 
much of where they're from as to 
what they are. We have by no 
means exhausted all the natural 
possibilities.” This jibes with 
what the Swiss psychologist, Dr. 


Carl Jung, believes.) Watching Von 


Sternberg’s “Macao” with him in 
the RKO projection room as he 
gazed, in stonyfaced silence, at the 
re-shot, reedited, almost completely 


remade version of his original film. 


Like after the screening of 
“Greed,” we went to the nearest 
bar, to recover 


In answer to my confession that 


I always have had a secret yen to 


be a beachcomber, Von Sternberg 
replied, “Why don't you have a go 
at it, and observe how a noble rock 


becomes first a round pebble, then 
sand, and finally mud.” 


he most exciting theatrical 
first-night in my memory—“What 
Price Glory,” with Louis Wolheim 


“Le bon Di est en le detail.” )have to make he said, “is to 
{ ezanne it Ss ol stocking 
4 stra t 
Gleanings from a dia p oe 
ynal miniscetr ) ted o Jed Har hilarious imitatic 
ears ff two taxi <¢ ers, who I 1 ju 
si +) $ with ¢ha| Dumped into each other, gettil 
i ut b4 V € 
- + ant Oe Cf f cabs and argui 
Pot e nen ta enn} Whose fault it was—as it we 
l paintings were to me , . 
pon sd. i bla k like sound in New York, London, Pari 
gorous in red and black, like| ,... See Gd : . 
fire engines.” To the query Cairo, Ankara and Naple 
; aa d : — Ne : eferences to the genealogical 
$Ccl “ m most »\ 
fascinate him mo in € tecedents of each other was awe 
k, he replied, “The drugstore agg nog ee tang: 
jows!” (They made pleasing | S°M™€ #9 Ms Virtuosi" 
eometric patterns to him I t Mond ar the Dutch 
. 1 7 ) t painter the gent 
When I asked Alexander Wooll- . . » 
. é yn I ever met 
tt if his chapter on a French cil ; : "1 
is poodle he had once seen and rhe d pcan han ween an Illus 
described in “While Rome Burns”) trator ana When I asked 
is not a thinly disguised pen-por- Georg G osz what he thoug 
trait of Harpo Marx he chucklingly Arth Szyk, he replied, without 
1dmitted it " }an ! “Next question? 
The atonal composer, Edgar Vat ‘Dependent’ Films? 
es on one of the many differences 1 : , ' i me 
between Europe and America. “In|, °° ~ s “ ee eng << bn 
I ne r } 1e nse 
Europe, when a rich woman has|*% “@ ? fuim that he, hims¢ 
al f 1 with a conductor the Vo 1 dart Ben Hee it answe 
a bab In America en rhere’s a lot of palaver about 
| t c 2 i ice € 5 i eo 
i a tra fo 1im.’ le dent production these days 
ws é ) estreé r nil “4 
. ? ; : - but I don't see a difference 
Thorold Dic —— on violence veen > -called independent | 
; e films hhe sentimental ind—I suppose you'd call them 
+ ¢ aA! , , , ] 
gases ners + dependent” fil: It's still just 
Robert Flaherty, sighing over the is hard as it ever was to get ba 
iif nity he } getti har , 2 . : 7 igs . 
ifficulty he had getting backing | ing for a truly independently made 
for his films, “Film is the longest | ¢;),, 
distance between two points.” , : = 
When G. W. Pabst similarly com jimmy Save _ = : ‘a 
. ) wnted ft ‘ , vith his 
plained of the relative paucity of Res 3 So 5 ie Wee ee 
so Rigs oa trac | trom his original story called “The 
s output, some 15 or 20 tures |, : : 
in 30 vear I remonstr that | Golden Flea a fantasy like “Har 
ak “ aban port “esaped I Savo’s mother, who died 
aherty had succeeded in making ’ 
NRC ll pipit dP ag yew {when he was two, wanted him 
scarcely 5 or 6 in the same period , : H , ag ting 
> a priest e ay > kep ai 
Whereupon he exclaimed, “But | 2© #4 PP Bes Sree dlhespeers 
vhat films!” (One of Pabst’s favor. | 2” ™aking people happy through 
: - suchter 
*s was Josef Von Sternberg’s ’ : ; 
The Scarlet Empress.” which, he Valeska Gert, the German 
said, always left him “ga-ga” with | ess ime, also told me about 
ts p extravagance. “When-/ 4" orig tory she had written 
evel r it’s playing somewhere, | for the screen, but could get 
anvwl I drop everything and|one to back it. A story of twin 
79 to see it again'” sisters, one good, the other bad— 
I did a foreword to the French Who reverse their characters 
ersion of Fritz Lang’s “The Testa- | ¥ grow up, the “bad” one be- 
t of Dr. Mabuse,” drawing a Coming a paragon of virtue and the 
parellel between Mabuse and the | S0-calied good” one becoming 
Nazi  megalomaniacs “Exactly | truly evil The theme was t 
* said Lang. “Let it stay yne had to look beneath the sur- 
Then he told me how Goebbels, a !ace Of people for their true char- 
great admirer of “Metropolis” and 4¢*ters 
Siegfried,” had offered Lang the Von Stroheim on Jean Renoir 
post of film gauleiter of the Third The only man who can outdrink 
Reich. “This,” said Lang, “I real- | m¢ \t a drinking bout between 
ized was the kiss of death. I got Strohein Renoir and _  novelis 
the hell out of Berlin the same| Joseph Kessel, Kessel suddenly 
zht and fled to France.” started chewing his wine glass 
Ernest Boyd and Tom Curtiss) When he had seemingly disposed of 
exuberantly singing “I'm Going to/ all but the stem of the glass, 
Maxim's” from “The Merry Wid-| tossed it away “You shouldn't 
Ww one night at the Barberry| have done that,” the awesomely 
Room at a dinner party for Erich | impressed Renoir deadpanned 
von Stroheim Nothing like two) Kessel, “That's the best part! 
Irishmen singing in German!) Stroheim once recalled his star 
Boyd, translator of the complete|in Hollywood when _ he, Bul 


rks of Maupassant, didn’t recog- 
nize the existence of aeroplanes or 
ie intellectuality of women. 


+ 


only 


mental effort a woman should 


Montana and Lon 
walk each day to 
extra 


“The | seeking 


work. 


our combined overpowering hand- 


Chaney used 
Universal 


“Because 


City, 
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ind William Boyd (and lovely Leila 
George) at the Arthur Hopkins 
Theatre; the most exciting movie 
first-night—"“The Big Parade” at 
the Astor; the most glamorous, in 
the old, long-since-forgotten sense 
of the word, movie first-night— 
| Stroheim’s “The Merry Widow” at 
Gloria Gould’s rose and intime 
Embassy Theatre (now become a 
“schlock” house, like so much else 
on Broadway 

One of America’s foremost sex- 
ologists, Gershon Legman, has be- 
come one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on the ancient Japanese 
art of origami (paper folding), sec- 
ond only to the Grand Poo Ba of 
the art, Yoshizawa of Japan. (Some 
day I'm going to quote some of 
his devastating critiques on the 
movies from the psychiatric point 





of view, in letters received from 
him over the years 
Said an oldtime director to me 


once anent the custom of Stroheim 
and Griffith sometimes having had 


credit lines reading, “Personally 
directed by "Look, man, my 
hat was always off to those two 


but, what the hell, did they think 
the rest of us directed by mail?” 

The paintings of the “Jackson 
Pollock school,” those “mud-in- 
your-eye” effusions of de Kooning, 
Still, Rothko, Kline, etc. remind 
me of what the critic, Victor Liona, 
once said of James Joyce's” Finne- 
gans Wake,” “I don’t know what 
to call it, but it’s mighty unlike 
prose.” 

Apropos an Orson Welles picture 
that has never been shown pub- 
licly in America, “Mr. Arkadin” 
(also known as “Confidential Re- 
port”), because no _ distributor 
could be found to take it, herewith 





(Continued on page 47) 
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Against Law To Shoot Critics, But— 


(They Are Vulnerable To Gamesmanship) 





H you been bombed by Bos- # 
jey Crowther? Dismissed by Jack 
Gould? Do you think that Brooks 
and Oriana should be sent back 
to tl -indow on Red Square, 
perhaj with Walter and Jean 
Ke! to keep them company? 
Would u to see that name- 
less, faceless Time Magazine film- 
man mothered under a_ crazy 
quilt stitched from his own puns? 
The no need to be shy about 
this the dark recess of the soul, | 
where always 3 A.M., it is, in 
additi always open season on | 
crit ith no limit on the catch. 

In the exterior world of high 
noo! owever, manners and 
mores t say nothing of legal 
statute require that critics be 
treated as if they were reai people, 
that intelligent, conscientious, 
hon beings who walk up- 
righ ong the blessed. Revenge 
is difficult. It’s impractical to 
shoot a critic; his soul would go 
mar¢ on in another equally 
b ! body. It's usually* useless 
to attempt to have a critie fired, or | 
even removed. Incompetence, like 
obsce is impossible to define 
The attempt will simply result in 
a hue nd cry of righteousness 
that not only will sodidify the 
critie’s defenders, but also may stir 
talk of freedom of the press and 
invite the intervention of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Cancel Your Advertising, 
Then Feel Like Ninny 


\bcut the only course left open 
ut is an admittedly tired old 
mbit: you withdraw all your ad- 
ng from the offending pub- 
As several prominent film 
cecutives will testify, this can be 
remarkably exhilarating 
about five minutes. 
self-indulgence results in almost 
hangover. You haven't hurt 

the publication at all; you've made 





instant 


3 elf and your product look a 
little more ridiculous than neces- 
sary nd, even more importantly, 
the lic, which might well want 
to see your presentation, will not 
know where it’s playing (if, indeed, 
it : 

Assuming then that you agree 
with the foregoing (and assuming 


that you can never be reconciled 
to the critic’s role as a legitimate, 
independent commentator on the 
entertainment scene—in that di- 
rection sheer lunacy is not trea- 
so ou are left frustrated, gnaw- 
j your own entrails and 
manufacturing gastric juices at a 
f ful rate All the while, of 
‘ you must continue to go 
fort s usual in the world, laugh- 
ir n the outside ‘crying on the 
i But hold on, there is hone! 
yo the didactic purpose of this 
D ‘ 


Catch the Critic Where 
His Syntax Is Exposed 


A critic’s only weapon is his pen, 


s0 W greater irony than turning 
t eapon back on him? Follow 
this closely. Every time a critic 
puts words to paper, he reveals 
himself, his heart, mind, hopes and | 
dreams, and somewhere, deep! 


within all that neatly turned prose, 
there inevitably exist little idio- 
synerasies of manner, grammar or 
syntax which, when exposed to the 
cold light or day or the smog of a 
ktail party, reveal the four clay 





c 
feet of the journalistic lion. These 
revelations will never get a critic 
fired. They are, rather, ammuni- 
tior for the expert gamesman, 
t e of you who want to discredit 
a critic without actually resorting 
to libel 


An example: a decade of judi- 
p 


cious reading of the motion pc- 
ture theatre and television 
ritiques in the New York Times 


neovers a fascinating, familiar 
Atkinson, Gould, et al) for 


( 
u 
fondness by the Times men (Crow- 
t 
t 


he use (grammatically correct but 
usually superfluous} of the 


junctive for. 

“However, with the opening 
of the picture at the Victoria and 
Plaza here last week. the specious- 


es. 


ness of this expedient was clearly | 
and ridiculously revealed, and the | 


ever-increasing dilemna of the cus- 


todians of the Code was exposed. | 


For (ed.’s italics) the claim that the 
purport of this picture could be 
changed with a couple of lines is so 
patently contradicted by the evi- 


By VINCENT CANBY 
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for | 
This orgy of | 


con- 


dence that it is nething short of 
absurd.” 

—Crowther, Sunday Nov. 15 4 

Troublesome Code”) 

Bosley Crowther is an honest 
clearheaded newspaperman, but 
his steady, long-run romance with 
the non-essential conjunctive for 
might suggest that the days of his 
usefulness may be numbered. He 
is, this suggests, fallible. In ar 
other paragraph of the ar 
quoted above, he even repeats that 








same for construction (“The moral 
'value of this bit of reflection 1s 
technical at best. For otherwise 
there is nothing in the pic to 
recant the fact or satisfaction 
the joke’). 

Read both those examples 01 
again. Once with the conjunctive 
fors, and once without. Quickly) 
Ask yourself honestly: are th: 
conjunctive fors necessary? Y 
can well answer that altho 
they may not be absolutely ne - 
sary, they certainly don't const 
tute bad or incorrect gr: i 
Heaven forfend! Of course not 
But they are superfluous, and 
once you become aware of them 
in Crowther’s prose they start a 
ing as little roadblocks t 
across the highway leading t 
lightenment They stop your 
thought. They annoy and irrit 
You'll get so that whenever you 
read anything he writes tl 
thing you'll do is to see how 
non-essential conjunctive 
has used. An average day is o 
A good day is twit and th 
letter days are three ti: 
what is now regarded as cl 
construction, the non- essen 
conjunctive for always leads of 


the second paragraph of any give! 
article. 

(For further examples 
non-essential use of the conjunc- 
tive for in the New York T ’ 
see Crowther, Thursday Nov. 19, 
Sunday Nov. 22, Wednesday No 
25: Atkinson, Wednesday Nov. 25, 
Thursday Dec. 3; J. P. 
Tuesday Nov. 17, Saturday Dec. 5 


mes 


| These are just random samplings 
| The real 


the 


is like 
his greatest 


gamesman 


gourmet who gets 


| . . . . 
satisfaction out of finding his own 


French restaurants.) 


How to Spread Poison 


Against Critical Prose 
The real gamesman, too, should 
have no trouble making use of this 


vital information. Say your new 
| picture has just opened to an un- 
deserved critical drubbing You 
meet a friend on the street who 
wants to sympathize with you. The 


conversation might go something 
like this: 

Friend: Gee, Joe, Bos certainly 
blasted you. He couldn't have seen 
the same picture I did. I thought 
it really had something. 

You: Bos? 

Friend: Crowther. 

You: Oh, yes. 

Friend: Don’t tell me you haven't 
read his review yet! 

You: Yes, I have, but... 

Friend: But what? 

You: I mean I tried. That is... 


Shanley, 








I t k Bos was very # 
a ! 

Friend: |} He’s getting senile. | 
He’s out t t industry! | 

You: B ned good re- 
V € I t truth ° 
, ] so I can 

ore, even 
NI ne ¢& S e 

Friend: Whattayuh mean? 

You: Well, long as you ask, 
t's his recurring use of the non- 
ecscentis 

Friend: T njunctive what? 

You: Conjunctive You know, 
wl e he s p ture stinks in 

st | ‘raph and then starts | 

t ond ral “For Wil- 

Bones is { trived a silly | 

1d dull motion picture capitaliz- 

ng on the ecent toll bridge 
scandals 

Friend: What's wrong w that? 
I Er 

You: “Ne g's wrong with it 
It's t s habits which I 
find r disappointing. I guess 
vhen I Bos I expect the best 

e cleanest kind of writing. I 
don't expect eap tricks 

Friend: | idn’t thought of it 
‘By d your friend 

4 s s of skepticism will 
€ and your friend 

y € e forgotten that oniy 
recent you were delivered of a 
turke 

Each t must be approved 
hrough his ow! rk. Jack Gould, 
excellent re ter that he is and 
somet 1 the conscience 
of the t addition to 
I ; conjunctive for 

S ~ for superlative 
superlativ | av be the 
ga sn key to Gould. In writ- 

mut f tv Vv ion of “The 

Waltz of The Toreadors” Nov. 22 
‘ ( tion not just 

eC I 1y world not 

j t, should be 

f but “absolutels 

pt I \i vick, he said, 

: tog er diving thus sug- 
é age of Fall Out 
divinit no longer a state 

As critics, you'll 

n digging A 

) S 1: Walter Kerr 

n interesting penchant for de- 
tion paragraphs 

f f a reviews to minute 
ane lescriptions of an ac- 

ns. In one re- 

{tas how the 

ctress, when 

t j tn slop over 

tien of her face 

T Ke ‘ t Milk school of 

T ( 4 Te AT¢ > + n 

} ¢ ts of plot 
} test the 
ada that 

t é summaries 

etot pieces 
| ( I If there is 

n é t j nalism to 

iped te on television this is it 

A t f cours S a question 
of semar = h is what the 
av epreneur is reduced to 
when ad vith a bunch of men 
vho persist in being as incorrigible 
as they incorruptible. One 
other small point: even if you fail 
to make manship capital out 
of the reviewers, the 
very pursuit itself will become 
eventually an end in itself, a kind 





of subjective therapy which can do 


you no end of good. You'll no 
longer see the forests of critical 
reservations for the trees of idio- 
syncrasy, tall trees, proud, heaven- 


und so extremely vul- 
n this pursuit exists 
if dangerous) satis- 


reaching 
nerable. For 
a kind of crazy 


faction. In fact, a pleasure most 
unique 
* William Zinsser, where is he now? 





‘Virginia City 


— 
seldom obtruded 
public awareness, 
infrequent occasions as when a 
rival madame in Beatty, in the 
Southern Deserts, was inspired to 


itself upon the 
save on such 


|} empty a bushel basket full of live 


rattlesnakes 
ventilator of 
bagnio at 


through the central 
the town’s foremost 
the height of the Satur- 


| day night rush hour. 

Recently, however, a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand filled 
with spending money appeared 


Continued from page 11 jaan 





















oe 


BONNIE SHARIE 





























joy-boy's enterpr: and 
City is the poorer for 


at least temporarily, of the several 


bazaars under his administration 
All were more or less handy and 
were counted among the assets of 
the town’s nightlife 

The loquacious entrepreneur’s 
urge to conversational confidences 
is deplored by many substantial 


citizens. He recently approached 
a leading Comstock barkeeper with 
a bad cough and asked the man of 
mixings if he could find something 


for his throat. The bartender | 
looked long and longingly at the 
thin knife used to slice fruit for 


oldfashioneds. 

On such a note of despondency 
the Comstock year comes to a close 
but while they lasted it was a vin- 
tage year for fun and games. In 
retrospect it makes everybody feel 
better to think about the rattle- 
snakes in the ventilator. 


Virginia 
the closing, 


09 Tourist Trade 


In France Soare 


Paris. 
Director of the governmental 
Bureau Du Tourism, Jean Saint- 
eny, reports that French tourist 
income for 1959 was way ahead of 


The 


first nine months this year showed 


that from in the previous year 


a 101° increase over the corres- 
ponding period of 1958. In 1959, 
the tourist take was $221,139,000 


while in 1958 it was only $110.016,- 
000. 


Sainteny said that this year will 





wind up with about 5,000,000 
visitors, representing 35,000,000 
days spent in Paris. Paris and the 
|} Riviera were the main focal spots 
having increased tourism 

| This big upbeat, in spite of usual 
|gripes about F1 rices, will 
|} have the touris' ‘au trying to 








| safeguard this hike via moderniz- 
ing the country’s tourist equip- 
ment, demanding courtesy and 


clear price values, and lengthening 


the season 

















STAGI MOTIO s Show biz obviously profited 
TELE\ ION from the greater tourism 
Hayes Registry, : St 
ae % “ee - —_ —— ——--= 
~ _ . 
over the scene of commerciat, BQ. Liars Foel None 
amour in Lyon Cou Ch 1S | —— Continued from page 9 == 
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uninhibited night lhfe Owner of|can justify the percentage terms 
the hand scattering abundance was| demanded of theatres—as if ex- 
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beer con = : nau = smpstgt as terly in private on poor busi- 
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lost in e Nevada distance ~ s that he wants to make his 
house look good in the eyes of the 
No Shrinking Violet distribut To | , the dis- 
In recent mont howe suc-| tributor whose picture is cur- 
cess apparently ent to his head| rently p! the house on shar- 
and he took to frequenting Ren ing terms is well vare of how 
casinos, bars and hotel es in| the picture is actually performing 
fine raiment and do ana I ex dD now feels that 
indul in loud tion. Ala I distrib m e influenced 
bank l of $1 ba acted ' by his “‘l t-up” grosses to the 
atten to its ¢ ‘ le | extent of considering his theatre 
I t f i nif at when an important entry 
ort na i c ‘ anded | is available. Art hor operators, 
e best ( in connection with t devendent 
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ed the 1 persistent padders. This 
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self \ 1 un- where s believed t indications 
g ed 0 ned of a good gross will inter- 
his } ) end-| land artie operators to book the 
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i 
~ ‘ be Brg r ~ that Foolish ‘Legic 
di as M S What the “fo2m ibber” advo- 
il a , ) cates appear to ha nissed is the 
wa nt 1 cOn-| knowledge that there are really no 
Spirac : to aga 4 secrets in the industry. While their 
;, placed | personage. | inflation may often get into print 
Law men ert (na e conceived | hep industryites, including fellow 
the idea that if he ould frame producers, competing theatres and 
the official in a love imbroglio of film companies, and pub-ad execs, 
melodramatic transparency he | are acute ly aware of the true facts. 
might be immune from the atten-| yany theatres, for example, oper- 
ions of office understandably | ate their own checking systems 
nettlea by aspersions on their iM-| anq accurately know, usually 
tegrity. In crosspatch ood, the! within a few dollars, what the 
lawman ordered a crackdown on 


theatre down the street is grossing 
on a particular picture. Film com- 
panies who have dealt with agents 


and stars know what the going 
price is for a particular performer 
or package. And the literary 


sleuths of each film company know 
what is being asked for an eligible 
novel or play. 

So why do they lie? Does big 
money convince the public? hile 
the trade is interested in b.o. re- 
sults, costs of pictures and per- 
formers, Samuel Goldwyn has fre- 
quently insisted that the public 


| doesn’t care what a picture costs. 


The industry’s inflationary bent, 
therefore, myst be attributed to 
the desire of individuals and cor- 
porations to increase their stature 
in the trade. But how can this be 
accomplished if fellow tradesters 


| are hep to the padding technique? 


The answer may have to come 
from the disciples of Mr. Freud. 
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Show Biz War: 











“Life With David 0. Selznick 
By DORE SCHARY 


A favorite story of mine has to do with David Selz- 
nick. I like it because it does what an anecdote 
should do—tell a story and reveal the man. 

David was to look at a large slice of real estate 
when he was contemplating building a model studio 
and studio city. Dan O’Shea, then his chief aide and 
executive, had arranged for David to look at this huge 
parcel of land on a Saturday afternoon. It was ex- 
pensive property, and in demand. David, finally 
corralied, agreed to depart by car at two in the after- 
noon. With him was the chauffeur, O’Shea, one of 
David's sons—Jeff, I believe—and Ernest Scanlon, 
David completed the party of five. 

it was a sunny day, warm and pleasant. On the 
way, as the car approached a Good Humor wagon, 
David called a halt. He wanted ice cream. David 
asked the others what they desired. The demands 
included two strawberry, one vanilla, one chocolate- 
chip and David's, vanilla with chocolate syrup. The 
attendant, when he arrived te take the order, ex- 
plained that all he had was vanilla and chocolate. A 
quick response switched to two vanillas and two choco- 
lates and David again said he wanted vanilla with 
chocolate syrup. 


“But, mister,” said the attendant, “all I've got is 
vanilla and chocolate.” 

“Any chocolate sprinkle, Rocky Road or tuiti- 
frutti?” asked David 

Vanilla or chocolate,” was the unequivocal re- 
sponse 

“Well, let’s see. Dan, what are you having?” 

“Vanilla.” 


“And Jeff?” 

“Chocolate.” 

“Ernie?” 

“Vanilla.” 

“John?” That was the chauffeur. 

“Chocolate.” 

“Well,” mused David, “that’s two vanilla and twe 
chocolate.” Then, to the attendant, “That's all you've 
got?” 

“That's all.” 

This discussion, according to reliable witnesses, con- 
tinued for some 10 minutes, with David stubbornly re- 
fusing to accept the clear truth of the situation. Fi- 
nally he capitulated and ordered chocolate. 

This minor decision, reached after such a long time, 
upset Dan O’Shea, who had the problem on his hands 


of convincing David to make a decision involving 
millions . 
The party arrived at their destination and strode 


onto a hillock from which they could survey the prop- 
erty. 

David asked, “What are the boundaries?” 

Dan answered, “The norta line is where that water 
tower is, about a half mile away. The east line is at 
the edge of that grove. The west line is in back of us 
behind that far away fence. The south line is 400 
yards beyond the dirt read.” 

“How much do they want?” asked David. 

“Four miilion,” Dan said. 

“Okay,” said David, “buy it.” 

And that was it. 

On the way home, they didn’t stop for icecream. 


A Shortage of Geniuses | 


By MAC BENOFF———————} 


Hollywood. 

In a town where there are so many geniuses I'll admit 
it’s difficult to make people realize that there is still a 
shortage 

It’s true that Hollyweod has many people who can do 
most anything . and that most anything better than 
anyone else anywhere in the world. If you don't believe 
it, they'll tell you so. And if you still don’t believe it they 
hire people who'll make them believe it so they can tell 
it to you convincingly. 

Still, Hollywood has room for a few dedicated men. 
Men not torn so much by financial desires, or power am- 
bition, but men who are willing to spend their lives that 
other men may live better. 

For instance, Hollywood needs a genius who can invent 
a typewriter ribbon that you can change without coming 
up looking like a coal miner who's been trapped for eight 


days. It’s a simple thing, but it has frustrated lesser 
minds for 50 years. It so bedeviled Mark Twain back in 
the late nineties that he became anti-human, which is 


not as far as you can go, but a long ways toward it. 

For years we've tried to reform waiters in restaurants 
—or reform restaurants—either way. But let’s face it, 
checks are still kited. Where is the genius who'll invent 
a rapid calculator for just such emergencies? What a 
boon to mankind. A wrist-watch calculator that will add 
steak, baked potatoes and asparagus with hollandaise 
sauce in the time it takes te say Diner’s Club. Not as 
simple as the typewriter ribbon, the calculator, however, 
must be solved 

The discovery of penicillin burst upon the world like 
a hypodermic needle in heat. But geniuses, what is the 
discovery of penicillin as compared to the invention of 
a decent pencil. Just a plain old ordinary lead pencil that, 
when sharpened to a fine point, won't break off the min- 
ute you let fly with a heated word. A pencil that lasts. 
Let’s face it—the plain truth is that you can spend a pen- 
ny, a nickel or a dime for a pencil the same size and one 
won't give you much more deep down satisfaction than 
the other. Maybe the pencil industry should take a leaf 
from the ballpoint boys. Can you just see a pencil writ- 
ing through chicken fat? Anyway, I know a troublesome 
road lies ahead for some zealous pioneer. 

I've tried electric pencil sharpeners. It's a boon to the 
electric company; armies of grown pencils are instan- 
taneously reduced to midgets. It is the nuclear bomb of 
the graphite industry. Then take the automatic pencil. 
It’s like writing with a thermometer—and your tempera- 





By DR. ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH 


Imagination of Producers and Directors 
Clashes With ‘Realism’ of Scientists— 
But the Twain Must Finally Meet 
For Best Results 





Long ago, artists scratched pictures into the walls of 
caves or on elephant tusks. And “technicians” made flint 
tools to be used by the artists in their work. And 10-to- 
one, the artists and the toolmakers squabbled. The tool- 
maker insisted that nobody could 
make the sort of chisel which the 
artist wanted. And the artist pro- 
tested that no one could make a fine 
picture of a buffalo on the cave wall 
with the miserable chisels which the 
toolmaker provided. And so began 
the age-old squabble between “art” 
and “science.” It has lasted so long 
that we might believe that Art is 
East and Science is West, and “never 
the twain shall meet!” 

And before anyone decides that 
this is not a timely topic, he need 
only be reminded that the theatre, 
the motion pictures, television, sculpture, painting, and 
every other form of art are involved in just this sort of 
argument. The viewpoint of the artist and the viewpoint 
of the scientist just have not seemed to jibe. And this 
has led to great trouble and heavy grief—not to mention 
majer losses of cash. So it is worth while seeing how the 
conflict comes about, what it costs, and what can be dene 
about it. 

“Art” is balky, erratic, depends on inspiration, and flies 
between the extremes of “terrific” and “ridiculous.” It is 
undisciplined. And it is not only undefined but probably 
undefinable. Art is unpredictable, and comes and goes at 
random. It is intensely emotional. And few artists have 
a low opinion of their own work. 

“Science” (which includes engineering) is an entirely 
different matter. It is calm and analytic. Scientists work 
on a level keel, and ave matter-of-fact most of the time 
(although they de have more inspirational flashes than 
most people know). Science is, or tries to be, reasonable 
and self-diciplined. It is as definite as possible. The sci- 
entist is usually fairly clear, at least to his fellow sci- 
entist. And the rules of science have few apparent ex- 
ceptions, and mest of these are not too important. Most 
scientists, in addition, have a healthy sense of doubt. They 
are rarely entirely sure of anything. At best, they know 
that one theory er another seems to work. 











Dr. Goldsmith 





__ Ti-Assorted Team _ | 


At this point y you may well ask—what of it? What ¢ dif- 
ference does it make that the artist and the scientist are 
very different from each other, they talk different lan- 
guages, think and feel differently, and usually act in some- 
what different ways? Who cares? Let the artist enjoy 
himself in his own thrilling fashion. And let the scientist 
carry on in his sober and sedate way. Unfortunately, it 
is not quite that simple. Every medium of mass enter- 
tainment yokes the artists and the scientist into a some- 
times uncontrolled or ill-assorted team. They have to 
live and work together, even if it hurts. And if one of 
them is given all the preferences, the whole field suffers 
—and not only the apparent victims. 


Consider a situation which sometimes arises in tele- 
vision. We may have a production man, or a director, or 
the like. And we will have some studio engineers and 
technicians. The production man knows just what he 
wants. And it is exciting, unusual, spectacular, and alto- 
gether stupendous. In fact, he wants the supercolossal. 
The restrained studio engineer tells him that this particu- 
lar sort of picture will not be good in the home, that the 
lighting will make the camera man’s job impossible, that 
the whole effect will suffer because of technically poor 
quality, and so on, and so on. At this point the production 
man decides that the scientist is a stuffy bore who reasons 
only that “it can't be done.” And the scientist may decide 
that the production man is a reckless and uninformed 
person who will ruin the work of any studio. And so we 
are ready to go to the races—but not to win any purses. 

It is natural that the director for admission films or in 
television wants to do the impossible, achieve the im- 
probable, and overcome any commonplace difficulties. 
And it is equally natural that the engineer dreads equip- 
ment breakdown, or loss of picture and sound quality, a 
the result of what he regards as unreasonable require- 
ments 

Years ago a great musician learned, to his horror, that 
the control room operator, a lowly technician in this in- 








ture goes up accordingly with the malfunctioning of the 
damn thing. 

Where are the geniuses who can produce a $15,000,000 
epic for only $7,000,000? Where are the great creative 
brains who'll invent an odorless, delicious and quiet pop- 
corn? 

But there yet remains one discovery that could revo- 
lutionize not only Hoilywood but the whole business world 
as well. Already furtive little groups are now congregat- 
ing around Gower Guich, Schwab's and Sunset Blvd. cof- 
fee houses discussing a new movement. 

It's a no credit card plan. Naturally, vou have te have 
a card to belong. What a sight it is. A beautifully en- 
graved bronze plaquelet, two inches by three, which upon 
presentation allows you no credit whatsoever. You must 
pay for everything on the spot and you even get 7° dis- 
count . no headaches at the end of the month 

The idea has grown like the proverbial wildfire—fol- 
lowers are preparing to join from all over the globe. With 
this card you are allowed no credit internationally. Have 
a dinner at Maxim’s and pay on the spot. Similarly Al- 
fredo's, Kow Loon and Claridge'’s. 

I'll have to end this little essay on geniuses .. . have 
an appointment with Diner’s Club, Carte Blanche, Ameri- 
can Express, International Credit Card and the Bank of 


America. They're all a bit upset. You see, I haven't been 
able to pay them for three months. 


Creators Vs. Toolmakers 








A 


Good Enough Reason 


Every Friday night, beck? in 1924, the crystal chan- 
delier in our livingroom at 18 West 8th Street would 
have the shakes, caused by a rhythmic pounding on 
the floor above. It seemed to me that some kind of 
jazz festival was going on up there. One night, as my 
wife and I were starting off for the theatre, I said, 
“Wait a minute. I'll go upstairs and have them siop 
what they’re doing. One of us might get killed if that 
chandelier falls.” 

So I went upstairs and knocked on the door of the 
Lou Paleys. Someone opened the door carefully and 
put fingers to lips, cautioning me not to disturb the 
music. About 40 people were sitting on the floor 
around the grand piano at which a dark-haired chap 
was plaving and singing in a rich guttural, and vastiy 
entertaining. I took a seat on the floor. My wife 
below got impatient waiting and came upstairs to 
find out what had happened to me. I went to the 
door, put my fingers to my lips and motioned her to 
come in and sit down. We never got to the theatre 
and we stopped bothering about our chandelier 

But every Friday from then en we went upstairs 
and attended a sacred concert by George Gershwin. 


Howard Dietz. 
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stance, was “riding the gain” on the musician's effort. 
That is, this operator dared to cut down the loudness of 
the most dramatic parts of the performance and increase 
the loudness of the softest and most delicate parts. Our 
great musical impresario was appalled and indignant 

How dare any worm lay sacrilegious hands on his mas- 
terly musical efforts? 

He would end all this by controlling the sound volume 
himself! And so equipment was built which enabled the 
musician to do just that. He absorbed all the duties of the 
control room as well as all the obligations of the musical 
virtuoso. But alas, the result was not as anticipated. The 
broadcast transmitter went off the air once or twice every 
minute, under the not-too-skilled manipulation of the 
volume control by the musician. And the quality of the 
reproduction in the home brought an instant flood of 
indignant telegrams from the home audience who wanted 
to knew who had gone crazy in the broadcast station. That 
was the end of the experiment of combining musical 
genius and technical talent in one individual. The sta- 
tion, with the sad consent of the musician, went back to 
the regular and conventional way of handling its musical 
programs. 

Over and over again, Loth in color and black-and-white 
television, one sees portions of programs which clearly 
show the conflict between the production artist and the 
technical expert. 

Now obviously, a house divided within itself is in trou- 
ble. One good recommendation is that every production 
man should develop some respect and considerable sym- 
pathy for the studio engineer. Another good recommenda- 
tion is that every studio engineer should develop some ad- 
miration—and tolerance—for the needs and originality 
of the creative people. Further, the engineer will do well 
to “go the limit” in trying to meet purely artistic—and 
technically difficult—requirements. The rapport between 
director and crew in Hollywood is sometimes ideal be- 
cause of mutual “accpetance.” 

Understanding between production and engineering, or 
between art and science, does not come about naturally. 
It may become necessary to exert a certain amount of 
pressure in the right quarters. Obviously it is not to the 
benefit of the entertainment industry to have differences 
like these last forever. In broadcasting, the agencies 
should do what they can to improve relationships between 
production and engineering. Both programs and commer- 
cials will benefit. The sponsors have the same interest 
in harmony in the studios. They are paying the freight, 
and they deserve working teams with a single friendly 
purpose. The top station officials are also vitally inter- 
ested in having a smoothly functioning organization, all 
parts of which work together in a friendly and happy way. 
And of course the viewers, in their scattered homes, will 
be the ultimate beneficiaries. They wili receive a finely 
blended mixture of creative art and talented science. 

So let's forget the squabbles of the pre-historic artist, 
and toolmaker. Let's drop the arguments and antagonisms 
between artists and scientists. They no longer have any 
meaning nor do they serve any purpose. How about a bit 
of peaceful co-existence? 











Peace Broke Out—Curtains! 


Back in 1921 Lew Hearn and I were playing in a 
Shubert show, “The Midnight Rounders.” We were 
in Atlantic City. Lew ran into a vaudevillian whom 
he had known for years. 

“How are things?” Lew asked in his choir-boy voice. 

“Not so hot,” answers the vaudeville actor. “Myra 
(his wife) is looking after the kids and I'm looking for 
a job.” 

learn asks, “What eve er happened to your act? 

The guy tells him. “We had to split up. It’s like 
this. You remember we opened with a good first 
number, ‘Mammy Ginny's Jubilee,’ we dance for twe 
choruses and the audiences lapped it up. Myra goes 
offstage to make a change while I do my imitations 
of birds . Well, you know that always got over. 

“Myra comes back in tights, and her figure has all 
the men in tn* audience panting. She does an old Gus 
Edwards tune, ‘By the Light of the Silvery Moon.’ 

“I come back made up as a soldier, I bring on a red, 
white and blue skirt which Myra puts on. The cur- 
tains open up in ‘two,’ there are some steps like the 
ones Bill Robinson uses. Well, Myra and me, we 
dance up and down the steps and at the same time 
sing ‘Over There.’ The finish never failed to stop 
the show—but cold.” 

Lew Hearn and I say simultaneously, 
great.” The vaudevillian shakes his head. ‘Sure, 
sounds great, but the damn war stops and kills our 
finish—and we could never get another one!” 

Eddie Canior 


“Sounds 
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from inception. He warned me that ; 

he road would not be simple. In 
fact, he told me to get a job and 
come for lessons during my lunch 
hours, a practice I followed for 
several years. 


I could undoubtedly have gotten 


some engagements where pure 
voice would have pulled me 
through—but at what a cost! It 


takes far more to be a singer/artist 
than just a voice. This is your foun- 
dation, true, but without a knowl- 
edge of how to use it, deveiop it, 
strengthen it, extend its range, you 


cannot hope to climb. Your body 
must be trained to respond to both 
musical and dramatic situations. 


You need to know languages, his- 


tory, cultural backgrounds of many 
lands. You need to be a mature 
person 

And of course, you need stiil 
more—the opportunity to learn 
stagecraft from actual perform- 
ances, the ability to gauge a par- 
ticular theatre or auditorium for 
sound, resonance, mood, the knowl- 
edge of how to perform with your 
fellow artists on a stage, how to 
achieve the give and take that is 
essential to any valid theatrical 
performance. These cannot be 


learned overnight or frem books; 
they can't be learned from acting 
classes or workship performances. 
The only way you learn how an 
audience reacts is from actual audi- 
ence reaction, 

I was lucky—I had the benefit 
of several seasons at the New York 
City Opera before 1 made my Met- 
ropolitan debut, in addition to per- 
fermances at the Chicago Lyric 
Theatre, the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera and with companies in Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Tulsa and 
Havana 

The number of opera companies 
in the United States is growing, to 


be sure; yet, in comparison to our 
population, it is inadequate. You 
can't expect an artist to emerge 


full-blown from his teacher’s studio, 
ready to take on the most difficult 
roles in any repertoire and make 
a success of them. 

There's another side to the ques- 
tion, too, that’s all-important to the 
development of young talent. Our 
audiences are too often unwilling 
to hear young artists as they should 
be heard—with understanding of 
the fact that they are at an early | 
of their careers, that the 
thing to listen for is their day-to- 
day progress, their season-to-season 
growth, and their overall potential 
The European audience is far more 
considerate in this way than our 
own public. We lack the patience to 
enjoy an artist’s growth and the 
sympathy to let our own musical 
knowledge and depth of perception 


tage 


grow with it. We have, too, to 
realize the fact that not everyone's 
talent grows at the same rate of 
speed 


If You need many other things 
beside talent and training, perhaps 
you need endurance most of aii. 
The disappointments are many. For 
this reasun, too, it doesn’t pay to 
take a snooty attitude about where 
you work and how. Too many fine 
artists have been frightened by the 
show-business world in its harsher 
forms and retire to an ivory tower 
which cannot give them the human 
nourishment they need. Television 
particularly may draw an audience 
that knows you and likes you, but 
perhaps wouldn’t go to concert hall 
or opera house. 

There’s an audience factor in 
America which makes it difficult 
for new performer to know 
whether he’s doing the right or 
wrong thing. That's “politeness.” 
(You can hardly call a juvenile 
audience a polite one, to be sure; 
if they like you, they rip up the 
seats and if they don’t like you, 
they rip them up and set fire to 
them, too). A little more of this 
quality of enthusiasm and partisan- 
ship wouldn't hurt from our more 
mature public. I’ve never been able 
to understand why some people are 
afraid to show their appreciation 
for a good performance in concrete 
terms—the good old hand-pounding 
that’s music to your ears. Polite, 
gloved hand-tapping is no suhsti- | 
tute for the full-throated roar of 
approval that says “Bravo” in no 
uncertain terms, and that is so 
essential to the constant bo‘stering 
of your ego. Of course, you do take 
the risk of a negative reaction when 
you perform, but that’s a risk you 
must be prepared for—there hasn't 
been a performer yet who’s been 
liked by everyone. 

Even given all the training in the 


a 
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world, the best possible conditions, 
a performer has to contribute one 
more thing himself—a sense of di- 
rection. I knew I wanted to sing in 


opera, and concentrated completely | 


on preparing myself. I never ac- 
cepted an engagement which I felt 
would detract from this conception, 
regardless of the immediate re- 
wards involved. 

The truth is that versatility is too 
often the ability to do many things 
fairly well, with the consequence 
that you make a limited impression 
in many areas of the public mind 
rather than the one big lasting im- 
pression that spells career. If 
there's one thing that can’t be hur- 
ried, it’s talent. 














San Juan Zingy 
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(700); wickedest the Flamboyan 
Club (350); newest, La Concha’s 
Ciub La Concha; (200); oldest the 
Condado Beach's Fiesta Room 
(200). Dorado Beach, the Rocke- 
feller hotel 30 miles west of town, 
has no casino and only occasional 
entertainment. 

Policy has been to reduce 
budget during the summer months, 
when tourists are expected to en- 
joy the sun at home. The Tropi- 
coro even cancelled its shows last 
June (but continued the usual 
nightly dancing to a big band alter- 
nating with a combo) but the book- 
ing of more and bigger conventions 
forced it to start up again two 
months later. This big room fea- 
tures Miami-tvype atmosphere with 
a revue (dancers, a few showgirls 
aliernating with featured acts) and 
Stateside stars. Coming season will 
include Carol Channing, Carmen 
Cavallaro, Nat “King” Cole, Pata- 
chou, some signed after fierce bid- 


the 


ding against the Club Caribe 
Budget for the room is about 
$500,000. 


The Club Caribe operates on a 
mixed U.S. and Latino show policy, 
generally staging two acts with no 
attempt to mould them into a show 
Its headliners for the coming sea- 
son include Jose Greco dancers, 
Los Chavales de Espana, Vic Da- 
mone, Sarah Vaughn and possibly 
bellydancer Nadia Gamal. Budget 
in 1959: $174,000. 

Flamboyan Club is S.A.-owned 
ard leans heavily towards Spanish 
and S.A. acts, some of them tops 
Club usually has “ballet” of local 
fookers and wigglers who are just 
learning to cover their embarrass- 
ment at their state of near-nudity 
(sometimes a navel shows). Pro- 
ductions show enthusiasm that 
compensate for crudities and 
Cesar Concepcion’s band is the 
only club band known in _ the 
States. Coming attractions include 
Argentinian chanteuse Libertad 
Lamarque, Mexican tenor Pedro 
Vargas, Chilean crooner Lucho 
Gatica, Spanish chirp Lola Flores. 

La Concha opened in time for 
last season with no entertainment 
policy, and has not settled firmly 
on one yet. Booker brings in youth- 
ful MCA acts and an occasional 
import from a Spanish speaking 
country, some of them worth dis- 
covering. 

The Fiesta Room, favorite spot 
for quiet middle-class P.R. youth, 
operated most of the year on a 
one-act policy, with a random 
selection that can yield anything 
Biggest success was a hypnotist, 
Dr. Arthur Ellen, who is return- 
ing for fourth time this season 

Big San Juan cabarets are not 
heavy winners, financially, since 
their primary purpose is to attract 
players for the casinos. Operators 
recoup via tv. Tropicoro producer 
Milton Lehr owns the island’s big- 
gest tv variety show, signs his tal- 
ent for six shows a week in the 
Tropicoro, one shot a week on ty 
show. Flamboyan's Domingo 
Blanco and Caribe Hilton’s Felix 
Alegria sell headliners to pro- 
ducers on the three local tv sta- 
tions. While this may mean crowd- 
ed schedule for talent, it also 
means guaranteed exposure far in 
exess Of clubs alone. 


Jazz Arrives 

Until now hot jazz has had a 
cool reception in San Juan, with 
no combo surviving very long. But 
1959 may be remembered as the 
year jazz came to stay. First club 
with strictly jazz policy was Carol 
Landis’ compact Ocho Puertas, 
where Jo Jones, Count Basie’s ex- 
drummer, and trio please a crowd 
that is at least 50°% local. Jean 


| Jimmy 


Galvis, Colombiana from New 
York, has turned one of the bars 
in the Intercontinental Hotel into 
|a popular spot. Weekly jam ses- 
isions at the all-night Al's Little 
Club attract swingers from all 
directions. And new clubs are al- 
ready announcing jazz policies. 
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have given circulation to such per- 


formers as Connie Francis, Johnny | 


Mathis, Bobby Darin and Paul 
Anka. However, their b.o. maxi- 
mum may still be in the future. 
What's more, it’s felt that the 
problem of staffing a cafe with 
headliners will become increasing- 
ly acute as time on. Because 
of the lessening number of spots, 
it’s becoming more difficult to de- 
velop talent in that medium, and 
the operators must look elsewhere 
for newcomers. ‘\.:us far, disks are 
still the only potential to come 
through with any degree of con- 
sistency, and cafe owners generally 
book rtainers with a 
sense of trepidation since the disk- 


goes 


n 


these ente 


ers cause heavy breathing only 
among the teeners and these do 
not have the wherewithal to upsy 
the high minimum. 

However, the major problem is 
that many of those whom the spot 
owner relied on in previous years 


aren't living up to their salary de- 
mands. A number of singers who 
have been hot are now falling flat 








because of a combination of fac- 
tors, including many appearances 
in the past, and the tact that they 
haven’t come up with any new 
piatter clicks. A number of come- 
dians have come in with the same 
material, and that too isn’t work- 
ing out 

As a result, bonifaces will have 
to take chances on talent not up 
their persor allev, Mort Sahl did 
only fair at the Copacabana recent- 
ly. Shelley Berman did terrifically 
at the Blue Angel, but his pros- 
pects at a spot such as the Copa or 
the Latin Quarter might be dim 


Mathis has been doing well at the 
Copa, and the other newcomers 
cause a ripple of excitement, 
particularly around prom time, or 
school holidays 


may 


Otherwise there's little to go on, 
and club operators, reared in or- 
thodox type talents, may be forced 
into booking ac strange to them 
and their patronage. However, in 
doing so they may be able to draw 
other audiences, which provides 
the only grain of comfort And 

incidentally, may the 


ts 


which 
Salvation of the nitery b.o. 


be 





Tussaud’s Waxworks 
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hands? also. are possibilities 
Ditto Yul Brynner. Ditto Curt Jur- 
gens 

It calls for three months of 
painstaking work to produce a 


mould at cost of no less than $3,- 
000. Everytime a new model is 
added an old model is booted out. 
Management feels that a celebrity 
should be good for at least three 
more years in the public eye be- 
fore it embarks on the task of 
turning him into a figure of wax. 

To drum up biz, Tussaud does 
a consistent job of promotion, ad- 
vertising in the underground. Ads 
urge Londoners to “Mingle With 
the Mighty.” Londoners and tour- 
ists book heavily both night and 
day 

BBC broadcasters have a special 
wing at the wax works and the 
publicity accruing to the former 
cannot be underestimated. Com- 
mercial television may squawk 
about the brushoff it is getting at 
the waxworks. Government air- 
casters on wax-display are those of 
Edwards, Dick Bentley, 
Tony Hancock, Eamonn Andrews, 
Richard Dimbleby, John Chataway 
and Clifford Michelmore. 

Crowds flock to the stage-screen 
section, leaving the historic min- 
isters, ecclesiastical group and 
literary tableaux to the more egg- 
headed of visitors. 

Current lineup of show biz fig- 
ures includes Charles Chaplin, 
Danny Kaye, Kenneth More, Diana 
Dors, Peter Brough and Archie 
Andrews and an eye-filling rendi- 
tion of Marilyn Monroe in strap- 
less coral evening gown with 
bodice outlined in rhinestones 
She’s shown hoisting a champagne 
glass. Also in he show biz sector 
are Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison, 
Tommy Steele, Sir Larry and 
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Hawaiian Hospitality 








mee 


be sure to Loox You UP and I 
| just got in. When can we get to- 
gether?” You sigh. Who's this 
‘guy and who, for that matter, is 
Chris Kingle? 

The line of least resistance, and 
the pattern usually followed, is to 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Tourist to 
cocktails the next afternoon. You 
sneak away from the office just 
early enough to beat the rush 
hour traffic snarls and eventually 
arrive in Waikiki, daring the prob 


lem of a place. Then you wait 
and wait. Finally the sun- 
burned Friendly Strangers show 


up 

“How IS ole Chris, by the way?” 
you ask as a conversation-starter. 
“Is he as tall as ever?” It turns 
out Chris is only five feet six so 
obviously he’s not the guy you 
thought he was. So you turn the 
conversation in a different direc- 
tion. “How’s Podunkville, the old 


home town? Suppose it hasn't 
changed much?” Mr. and Mrs 
Tourist, it develops, live in Mil- 
pitas and don’t even know where 
Podunkville is 

You don’t have the least idea 
where Milpitas is, so the battle 
plan switches to one of strategic 
withdrawal, as the sun slowly sets 
ver the azure blue waters of 
Waikiki. How can you get away 
gracefully? You can't 

“By golly. exclaim Mr. and 
Mrs. Tourist, “Chris said we'd get 
along fine with you and he’s sure 
right. You-gotta-have-dinner-with 
us — where’s-there-a-good-place-to- 
eat?” You're stuck. You sign the 
check for the drinks (‘who's got 
cash in Honolulu?). You recom- 
mend a restaurant, per request 
And per protocol, You become the 
host. If Mr. and Mrs. Tourist 
aren't in their dotage, they've just 
got to take in one of them there 
hula shows, with all of them Hey- 
waian hula-hula girls. So who has 
to sit through Amateur Night, Poly- 
nesian style, then grab for the 
check? One guess! 

You arrive home long after mid 


night, your new-found friends hol- 


lering as you leave them at the 
hotel that “we gotta get together 
again before we leave Good Ole 
Chris. He’s the guy who upset 
your budget by $30 (cheap) to $60, 
because you felt you had to dis- 
play some expected “Hawaiian 
Hospitality” to his friends or ac- 


quaintances 
There are probably 5,900,000 
Chris's living on the mainland, as 


far as Honolulu residents are con- 
cerned. Every month you've got 
to dispense hospitality to people 
you've never seen before and never 
will see again, even if they do in- 
vite you to visit them in Milpitas 
“next time youre on the main- 
land.” 

No one living in Hawaii, except 
a few native-born who neither 
know nor care where the main- 
land is, is immune from The Bite 
The communications industry is 
especially vulnerable The AP 
and UP lads often have to get to 
the airport at 11 pm. or 5 a.m. to 
meet some editor, toss a floral lei 
around his neck, whisk him to a 
Waikiki hotel, then make sure he 


doesn’t Get Bored during his idyl- 
lic isle vacation.) 


Other Inconveniences ' 

And if you're in a position where 
you have to see some visitors off 
at the airport, watch out One 


carrier’s jets don't leave Honolulu 
until about 1 a.m. (This departure 
hour means a convenient early 
morning arrival time in California 
but it’s murder for Honolulans 
who have to stay up to See Some- 
one Off.) 

One major corporation, long 
plagued by the visiting firemen 
problem, solves the situation very 


neatly. It has a full-time salaried 
greeter. He meets company cli- 
ents, chauffeurs them around as 


necessary, and entertains them on 
a sliding scale, depending upon 
how important the visitor con- 
sidered by management. it’s 


1S 


And 


all tax-deductible. 

Occasionally a Honolulan re- 
volts, as witness this true life 
dialog: 

Tourist (on telephone)—“You 
don’t know me, Mr. Alexander, 
but I’m a friend of Oscar Piffle- 


whiffle and he said I should Look 
You Up.” 


Mr. Alexander —“That’s fine. 


Vivien Leigh, Sir Ralph Richard- | How long are you going to be in 
son, Harry Secombe, Jack Hawk- 
ins, Bob Hope and Arthur Askey 


| town?” 
Tourist—“We're leaving on the 
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15th.” 

Mr, Alexander—“Gosh, that’s a 
shame. I’m leaving for the main- 
land on a rush trip in three hours 
and I won't get back until the 16th. 
Say hello to Oscar for me. 
Goodbye!” 








Election Year 
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the first of the session when Oren 
Harris & Co. launch public hear- 
ings on payola, probably starting 
in early February. 

A large volume of other enter- 
tainment industry legislation lies 
before the ‘60 session, because 
Congress put off work on virtually 
all such bills in '59. In fact, the 
revision of the “equal time” pro- 
vision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act was the only significant 
action last year on the show biz 
front. And that new law ‘(exempt- 
ing news shows, regularly sched- 
uled news interviews, news docu- 
mentaries and on-the-spot news 
coverage from Sec. 315) is already 
being called inadequate by such 
interested parties as Federal Com- 
munications Commission Chairman 


John C. Doerfer. There will be 
requests for further revision of it 
this year, but it is unlikely that 


Congress will return to the “equal 
time”’ headache until '61 

Other show biz legislation before 
the "60 session includes 

Tollvision—FCC and Rep. Oren 
Kathryn E. Granahan (D.-Pa.) has 
scheduled hearings by her House 
Post Office Subcommittee on “ob- 
jectionable” films and film adver- 
tising beginning Feb. 2. Eric John- 
ston flanked by MPAA produc- 
tion and advertising code officials, 
is prepared to give Mrs. Granahan 


a heated denial that Hollywood 
product falls in the province of 
her subcommittee, which is sup- 
posed to look into pornography in 
the U. S. mail 

Motion Picture Probe—Rep. 
Harris ‘D-Ark.) agreed on a plan 
last March for trial runs of sub- 
scription tv systems on a one- 


system-per-market basis over three 
years. But since nothing has hap- 
pened, there a chance adjust- 
ments may be made in the plan. 
Harris has a related bill he hopes 
to get passed in ‘60. It would for- 
bid tollvision by wire unless it is 
cone as the only test of the par- 
ticular system involved under the 
tryout plan 
FCC Reform 
“auti-secandal” Harris 
4800) growing out of 
hearings on Miami tv ¢ 
Boston tv channe! 5, etc., is de- 
igned to lock all those FCC back 
deors where the influence-peddling 


1s 


omnibus 
Bill (‘HR 
"58 Harris 
1annel 10, 


— The 


and wire-pulling took place, It 
also affects other federal regula- 
tory agencies. It touches sensitive 


and complex legal areas, and Rep. 
Harris is not completely satisfied 
with it in its present form. The bill 
has a good ‘60 chance. but will 
undergo further revision when 
time permits. 

TV Ratings Inquiry—Sen. Mike 


Monroney (D-Okla.) is anxious to 


get Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings underway early in the 
new session linking ratings with 


tv programming sins. It is a long- 
postponed study, apparently ready 
to get going. 

UHF Excise Tax—Action is high- 
ly unlikely on a pile of House and 
Senate bills to remove U.S. tax on 
tv sets equipped to receive UHF. 

Educational TV—Chances are 
about 50-50 that the House ll 
approve the Senate-passed ‘in °59) 
bill earmarking $1,000,000 to each 
state plus the District of Colum- 
bia to assist development of educa- 
tional tv 

Spectrum Space—Outside pros- 
pect exists that Congress will have 
time to move on the complicated 
—but highly important—spectrum 
space division problem. The Harris 
Bill proposed in °59 is too controe 
versial to have a chance, but Rep. 
Harris has indicated he may be 
willing to compromise some dis- 
puted points. His measure creates 
a super-agency, the three-member 
Frequency Allocation Board, with 
absolute power (except the U.S. 
President could reverse the Board) 
to reallocate frequencies between 
Government and non-Government. 
No court review is provided. 
Broadcasting industry wants some- 
thing done about spectrum but 
views Harris’ approach as “too 
dictatorial, too inflexible.” 
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A MATTER OF 
CONVICTION 


A Harold Hecht Production 





APPLE PIE BED 


Starring Maurice Chevalier - Produced and 
Directed by Jean Negulesco 





ELMER GANTRY 


Color and Widescreen - Starring Burt 
Lancaster - Jean Simmons - Dean Jagger 
Shirley Jones - Patti Page - Arthur Kennedy 
Directed by Richard Brooks - Produced by 
Bernard Smith - A Burt Lancaster- 
Richard Brooks Production 





EXODUS 


Starring Paul Newman - Eva Marie Saint 
Produced and Directed by Otto Preminger 
From the best-selling novel by Leon Uris 





INHERIT THE WIND 


Starring Spencer Tracy - Fredric March 
Gene Kelly - Florence Eldridge - Produced 
and Directed by Stanley Kramer 





INVITATION 
TO A GUNFIGHTER 


Directed by Paul Stanley - Produced by 
Stanley Kramer 





JACK 
THE GIANT KILLER 


Color - Widescreen - An Edward Smal! 
Production 











ON THE BEACH 


Starring Gregory Peck - Ava Gardner 
Fred Astaire - Anthony Perkins - Donna 
Anderson -: Produced and Directed by 
Stanley Kramer: From the best-seller 
by Nevil Shute 





SOLOMON AND 
SHEBA 


Technicolor - Super-Technirama-70 
Starring Yul Brynner - Gina Lollobrigida 
Directed by King Vidor - Produced by Ted 
Richmond - An Edward Small Presentation 








STUDS LONIGAN 


Produced by Philip Yordan 
A Longridge Enterprises, Inc. Production 





SUMMER OF THE 
17th DOLL 


Starring Ernest Borgnine - Anne Baxter 
John Mills - Angela Lansbury +» Produced 
and Directed by Leslie Norman. 





TAKE A GIANT STEP 


Starring Johnny Nash - Directed by Philip 
Leacock - Produced by Julius J. Epstein 
A Sheila Productions, Inc. Picture 

A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Presentation 





THE ALAMO 


Technicolor - Todd A-O - Starring 
John Wayne - Richard Widmark 
Laurence Harvey - Frankie Avalon 
Linda Cristal - Directed by John Wayne 
A Batjae Production 
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THE APARTMENT 


Starring Jack Lemmon - Shirley MacLaine 
Fred MacMurray - Directed by Billy Wilder 
A Billy Wilder Production - A Mirisch 
Company Presentation 





THE BOY AND THE 
PIRATES 


Perceptovision - Eastmancolor : Directed by 
Bert I. Gordon - A Bert I. Gordon Production 





THE FUGITIVE KIND 


Starring Marlon Brando - Anna Magnani 
Joanne Woodward - Based on Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Tennessee Williams’ Broadway 
‘play “Orpheus Descending” Directed by 
Sidney Lumet - Produced by Martin Jurow 
and Richard A. Shepherd - A Jurow- 
Shepherd-Pennebaker Production 





THE GALLANT 
HOURS 


(The Admiral Halsey Story) 

Starring James Cagney - Produced and 
Directed by Robert Montgomery - A Cagney- 
Montgomery Productions, Inc. Picture 





THE LAST DAYS OF 
POMPEII 


Eastman Color - Starring Steve Reeves 
A Filmar Production 





THE MAGNIFICENT 
SEVEN 


Starring Yul Brynner - Produced and 
Directed by John Sturges - A Mirisch 
Company-Alpha Production 








THE MISFITS 


Starring Clark Gable - Marilyn Monroe 
Directed by John Huston - Screenplay by 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Arthur Miller 





THE 
NIGHT RAID 


Starring Robert Mitchum - Dan O’Herlihy 
Cyril Cusak - Anne Heywood - Directed by 
Tay Garnett - Produced by Raymond Stross 
A Cineman Production - DRM-Cine- 
World.Productions 





THE UNFORGIVEN 


Technicolor - CinemaScope - Starring 
Burt Lancaster - Audrey Hepburn 
Audie Murphy - John Saxon - Charles 
Bickford - Directed by John Huston 
Produced by James Hill - A James 
Production, Inc. Picture - A Hecht-Hill- 
Lancaster Presentation 





TUNES OF GLORY 


Starring Alec Guinness - Directed by 
Ronald Neame 
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ADVISE AND CONSENT 


Produced and Directed by Otto Preminger 
Based on the best-seller by Allen Drury 


BATTLE 


(The Robert Capa Story) 


Produced and Directed by Robert Wise 
A Mirisch Company —Robert Wise Production 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 


A Mirisch Company Production - Based on 
the best-seller by James Gould Cozzens 


CALIFORNIA STREET 


Produced by Plato and Spyros S. Skouras. 


DO YOU LIKE BRAHMS? 


(Tentative Title) 


Starrin ng Ingrid Bergman - Produced and 
Directed by Anatole Litvak - From the 
Novel by Francoise Sagan 


FLIGHT FROM ASHIYA 


Executive Producer Harold Hecht - Produced 
by Alan Pakula - Based on the best-seller 
by Elliot Arnold 


GREENGAGE SUMMER 


A Victor Saville—Edward Small Production 
Based on Rumer Godden’s best-seller 


HAWAII 


Color - Widescreen +» Directed by Fred Zinneman 

Fred Zinneman’s Highland Production in 

association with the Mirisch Company - Based 
on James Michener’s best-selling novel 


ONE, TWO, THREE 


Produced and Directed by Billy Wilder 
A Mirisch Company—Billy Wilder Production 


PARIS BLUES 


Technicolor - Starring Paul Newman 

A Pennebaker Production - Produced by Sam 
Shaw - Executive Producers George Glass 
and Walter Seltzer 


RIPE FRUIT 


Produced and Directed by Anthony Mann 


ROMAN CANDLE 


Produced and Directed by William Wyler 
A Mirisch Company—William Wyler Production 


SHORT WEEKEND 


Directed by David Miller 


633 SQUADRON 


Produced and Directed by John Sturges 
A Mirisch Company-Alpha Production 


TARAS BULBA 


Produced by Harold Hecht 
An Avala Film Production 


THE CAPRI STORY 


Produced and Directed by Anatole Litvak 


THE CEREMONY 


Produced and Directed by Anthony Mann 


THE GLADIATORS 


Starring Yul Brynner - An Alciona Production 


THE HAUNTING OF 
HILL HOUSE 


Produced and Directed by Robert Wise 
A Mirisch Company—Robert Wise Produ. .n 
Based on the best-seller by Shirley Jackson 


THE HUSTLER 


Produced and Directed by Robert Rossen 


THE MIRACLE WORKER 


Directed by Arthur Penn - Produced by Fred Coe 
Based on the smash Broadway Play 
by William Gibson 


THE WAY WEST 


Color - Widescreen « Starring Burt Lancaster 
James Stewart - A Hecht-Hill-Lancaster 
Presentation - Based on the Pulitzer Prize 
winning book by A. B. Guthrie 


TWO FOR THE SEESAW 


Starring Elizabeth Taylor - Directed by Delbert 
Mann : Produced by the Mirisch Company 
Based on the smash Broadway Play 

by William Gibson 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Color - Widescreen - Produced and Directed 
by Robert Wise - A Mirisch Company— 
Robert Wise Production 


The Company that promises and delivers 
THE BIGGEST MOTION PICTURE PRODUCT! 
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How to Fashion A Film Plot 


Keep It Flexible for Cooper, Holden, 
Mineo; or Audrey, Magnani or 
Grandma Moses 


By CLAL ODE BINYON 
Hollywood. 

Manv times, as a writer, I have been offered solid 
platinum motion picture plots by persons too busy with 
important matters to indulge in the frivolous pastime of 
putting words on paper. These plots are offered in benevo- 
lent spirit for anywhere from 50 to 
75° of the sale price. When such of- 
fers are politely rejected the would- 
be donor is convinced, as he previ- 
ously suspected, that all writers;,are 
nuts. This, for ebvious reasons, I 
can’t deny; but there are other 
mitigating factors which should be 
explained. 

First, the motion picture writer to- 
day does not start with a plot; he 
starts with a producer. Nothing else 
—just a sleek, well-dressed producer 

Claude Binyon in a sleek, well-dressed office. The 

producer tells the writer that Gary 
Cooper, Bill Holden and Sal Mineo will be available in 
March and he wants a property that will fit any or all 
of them. In other words, he wants what he calls a very 
flexible story. 

To play opposite any one or all of these men the pro- 
ducer is hoping for Audrey Hepburn and/or Anna Magna- 
ni and/or Grandma Moses. If the producer gets Grandma 
Moses (which is known as a coup) he will notify the 
writer as soon as it happens so the writer can take it 
out of the bedroom and put it on an easel. 

The writer is told that Bill Holden likes to work abroad, 
fo it would be wise to give the story a foreign locale. 
But the writer mustn't make it too foreign or it will be 
tough trying to make it all take place in Wyoming for 
Gary Cooper or in a New York nightclub for Sal Mineo. 

With Audrey Hepburn in mind the writer should char- 
acterize the leading lady as a pixie, who could immedi- 
ately be changed to a belly-scratching pixie if she proved 
to be Anna Magnani, or a belly-scratching, paint-slapping 
queen of pixies if the producer effected the Grandma 
Moses coup. The main thing is, keep flexible. 

Now that the writer has a cast to inspire him, the pro- 
ducer tells him to consider individual scenes without 
cluttering his mind with story as yet. Grandma Moses 
isn't an actress so don’t write any scenes that will prove 
this. When thinking of the story in terms of Gary Cooper, 
think of walking and sitting and thinking scenes. Think 
of scenes, says the producer, where if Cooper just looks at 
a@ person there's your whole story in a nutshell. Of course 
if Mineo plays the part the writer will have drums work- 
ing for him. Holden wil! require a few scenes with dia- 
log, but write them so they will fall out of the script if 
he thinks he’s too good for the part. 

As for the women, says the producer, the writer must 
create three distinct characters which can be combined 
into two or even one, depending on which way the casting 
blows. Give each woman a solid drunk scene in which she 
steals the picture, and she won't care how big her part 
is. But the writer must make sure the scenes interlock, 
because the producer may wind up with one woman and 
the biggest drunk scene in history. 

As for the story, says the producer, that’s not his racket 
and he'll leave it up to the writer completely. But just 
keep in mind that there’s a new, hot kid singer around 
named Fabian who could turn the whole thing into a 
teenage musical. 

Now you are ready to write a motion picture. Or have 
you stopped reading just in time? 


Tt Can Happen—And Did! 


Back in 1937 Lew Gensler was producing a picture 
for Paramount called “Artists and Models,” starring 
Jack Benny. Russell Patterson was doing the sets. 
For one big scene, a gala masquerade ball as I remem- 
ber it ,Gensler brought out some illustrators and my- 
self from New York to lend a little authenticity to the 
title. The illustrators were McClelland Barclay, John 
La Gatta, Arthur William Brown, Peter Arno, and 
Patterson, who was already on the scene. 

During the ballroom scene each of the illustrators 
stood at an easel drawing a beautiful girl while I re- 
mained seated at a drawing board doing one of my 
weird contraptions. Each artict announced his own 
name while Benny walke# ne easel to another 
admiring their drawin=< came to me I was 
supposed to tell hir ae and then engage in a 
couple of pages of . dialog such as, “What do 
you call that?” “W hat's art.” “Art who?” etc. 

I was letter-perfect in my lines after repeating 
them to myself for three days. Jack stood over me 
ready for the scene. The director called for silence. 
A man with an earphone stood near the studio door 
to signal if there were any noisy planes passing over- 
head. A thousand extras in costumes ranging from 
Ivan the Terrible to Lady Godiva stood frozen in their 
tracks like a crowd of French revolutionists awaiting 
a royal beheading in the shadew of the Bastille. 

The thundering silence hit me like a hundred sledge 
hammers padded with stupefying velvet. My brain 
suddenly became numb. When Benny said, very 
cheerfully, “My name is Jack Benny,” I blurted, “My 
name is ” I had completely forgotten my own 
name before a thousand strangers and five members 
of my own proiession. The director yelled, “Cut!” 
and I rushed off the set to cut my own throat. 

Fortunately I had a quart of Scotch hidden behind a 
helmet belonging to Aiexander the Great and drank 
half of it in one gulp, temporarily exorcising the de- 
mons of self-destruction. The next take was fine and 
I drank the rest of the Scotch and an extra bottle 
besides. Rube Goldberg 























Those Hitting Big Income Nowadays 
Find It’s Illusery — Incentives and 
Estate Building Need Plenty 
Expertese to Consummate 


By BEN LAURENCE SOKOLOVE 


Tax Planning Specialist) 


“How,” asked the film star of the tax consultant, “can 
I retain more money out of my annual income than I’m 
doing now?” 

That is the question more and more people in high in- 
come brackets are asking. The answer is no simple for- 
mula, and nothing for which a do-it-yourself kit is avail- 
able. Each case requires a specialiy devised plan which 
must be adjustable to changing conditions. 

The basic point to remember is that all earned income, 
whether from salary, investments, profits out of sales, or 
from business in the regular course of one’s activities is 
considered ordinary income, and is taxable as such— 
which means at the highesi tax rate. An actor, doctor, 
lawyer, real estate broker, stockbroker, storekeeper, res- 
taurant owner, ete.—all fit into this category. 

Only such income or profits derived from other than 
regular business er occupations might be considered in 
the more advantageous tax categories—such as long term 
and short term capital gains transactions. The objective 
therefore of a tax specialist is to diversify his clients’ in- 
vestments, to convert ordinary assets into capital assets, 
to suggest special contractural arrangements and such 
other needed planning as wiil achieve special tax advan- 
tages for them. 

Take, for example, a star with an annual income of 
$300,000. On a joint return with a husband or wife the 
maximum amount that could be ieft of that vast total 
after paying ordinary income taxes would be about $77,- 
000. For each additional $100,000, the star earns during 
the same year, as an actor, only about $9,000 could be 
retained after taxes. 

How then is it possible to accumulate those enor- 
mous estates that some people are credited with hav- 
ing? 

Let us take the case of a prominent clothier. For a 
number of years his business made an annual profit of 
$100,000. By filing a joint return with his wife, he was 
able to retain approximately $53,000 each year after 
taxes. Because his living expenses: home, servants, chil- 
dren, car, ete. were in keeping with his income, he had 
great difficulty in saving as much as $10,000 a year. To 
accumulate an estate of a million dollars on that sched- 
ule would require 100 years. A tax specialist accelerated 
the process in one tremendous leap. 





Capital ¢ Gain | 





The clothier held a 10-year lease on his place of busi- 
ness. It happened to be a very desirable location for a 
real estate operator who wanted possession of the site 
to erect a multi-million dollar building. The 10-year lease 
which stood in the way was worth a million dollars to 
him. The clothier agreed to sell. His net profit in the 
transaction was some $800,000. This was not in the regu- 
jar course of his business activities. His business was 
selling clothing, not leases. The sale therefore qualified 
as a capital gains transaction. Instead of paying a tax 
which graduated up to 75°, as he did on his regular in- 
come, the tax on this additional capital gains amounted to 
approximately 12!2°¢, leaving the clothier some $700,000 
after taxes—or what he might otherwise have accumu- 
lated in 70 years of savings. His new location will un- 
doubtedly bring him the same yearly income as before. 

Then there's the case of the screen actor whose tax 
consultant devised a plan that might increase his client's 
income after taxes. The actor in question was getting 
$100,000 per picture and had commitments for three such 
pictures during the year. At that rate his income tax (a 
joint return) would have amounted to some $223,000. Why 
not, suggested the tax consultant, use $100,000 of that tax 
money for an investment in another producer's picture? 
Out of the resultant profit of $100,000, the actor was able 
to keep over $87,000. So that in that particular year the 
actor was able to retain some $160,000 after taxes—or 
more than double his net retained income of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of ways in which capital gains can be 
achieved are as many and varied as man’s ingenuity can 
devise. Of importance is the fact that capital gains ven- 
tures are encouraged by the framers of our tax laws be- 
cause they add to the gross national income and so to the 
tax yield. 

The sale of the clothing store lease added $100,000 in 
paid taxes while making possible the erection of a new 
building whose lease holdings, maintenance, etc., would 
increase the national taxable income. 

The actor's investment added some $12,000 in tax pay- 
ments while making possible a new motion picture, the 
profits and salaries from which produced additional tax 
able income. 








Little Incentive 


ai: 





Our present tax structure with regard to regular in- 
come hardly provides any incentive for tax payers to earn 
more than $100,000 per year, since the tax assessment 
(joint return) after that sum starts at 75% and keeps ris- 
ing as high as 91°% 

The tax experts, who framed the tax code, realized that 
unless some incentive was provided, billions of invest- 
able dollars would remain idle in the banks with a cor- 
responding loss to the national economy. The capital gains 
transactions was the answer. As a result, hundreds of 
thousands of such transactions are now initiated each year, 
their variety and number increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The producer of a hit musical soid two-thirds of his in- 
terest in the show for $500,000. The excess of his annual 
earnings, which had been an additional $200,000 beyond 
$100,000, made the Treasury Department his partner in 
that excess on a gigantic sliding scale from 75-to-91% 
The sale of two-thirds of his interest brought the producer 
a very substantial profit of which he was able to keep 
over 87° after taxes, still leaving him a $100,000 annual 








——_—_————— 


Rand-MeNally to sie isis 


By MARY MARTIN 


It seemed so obviously right. I was in Kansas City 
this was last year, 1958) and I had sung Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s lyrics for 10 years— the one that goes, 
“I’m as corny as Kansas in August... .”And there I 
was in Kansas City. 

But suddenly and quickly there was an iceberg be- 
tween me and the audience. Nothing I sang or did 
would break the thickest, coldest barrier I've ever 
felt. The harder I tried, the greater that dreadful 
wall grew between me and those on the other side 
of the footlights. 

Of course I was mystified, nervous. perplexed and 
then panicky—until someone ran backstage, grabbed 
me during a costume change and quickly explained. 

At the opening, I had walked on to that heart- 
warming applause that makes us all feel good. I 
thanked them, and then told them how happy I was 
to be back in Kansas, that since last being there in 
“One Touch of Venus” I had loved singing “I’m as 
corny as Kansas” for 10 years, and I added, “Of 
course I've remembered my last time here vividly, 
every time I sang about all of you here in Kansas .. .” 

That did it! That's when the cold wall sprang up 
between us. Travel may be broadening for some, but 
I still didn’t know that Kansas City is partly in the 
State of Kansas. and partly in the State of Missouri 
—and I was in the Missouri part! I didn’t know there 
is such an emotional feeling between the two sec- 
tions of Kansas City as there is between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, or between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

I never had known this degree of embarrassment 
between me and an audience. What to do? I rushed 
out onstage, redfaced and with a sudden fever that 
must have been record-breaking. Fortunately, my next 
number was “I’m In Love With A Wonderful Guy” 
—and suddenly I found myself singing “I’m as corny 
as Kansas City, Missouri, in August... .” 

Try it sometime! There aren't quite enough notes 
to take care of all those words, but you can get them 
in, and the audience howled and shouted and ap- 
plauded, and from then on I had a wonderful! time 
and the next morning there were newspaper head- 
lines on the front page. 

It had been another memorable experience of the 
subtle relationship between those on opposite sides 
of the footlights. 





income from his retained one-third interest in the pro- 
duction. The buyer of his two-third interest thus acquired 
annual earnings of $200,000 on his $500,000 investment 
—a very nice dividend, indeed— even afier his tax pay- 
ments, and the producer now had a substantial fund to 
invest in other ventures, adding again to the national 
taxable income. Thus, an endless chain of new investments 
becomes possible. 

A long-established producer, in a very hich income 
bracket, who nevertheless had accumulated but a modest 
estate, decided to reduce his activities to one or two pic- 
tures a year as an independent. Following a plan worked 
out by his tax consultant, he sold his enormous holdings 
in a capital gains transaction by which his estate sud- 
denly expanded to several million dollars. The new owner 
of these holdings then began enjoying their benefits, from 
which Internal Revenue is still collecting its share. 

A celebrated actor was advised to sell his acting poten- 
tial for a lump sum to a television broadcasting company. 
In the ensuing capital gains deal he was able to keep 
more than a million dollars after taxes. He is currently 
earning a very substantial annual salary from programs 
which the television company is producing with him as its 
star. 

A rising bachelor star on the threshold of six-figure 
earnings is considering the advisability of marriage to cut 
down his tax payments. As a single individual his tax on 
a $200,000 income would be about $156,000. Married, this 
would be decreased by about $22,000. With that saving 
he might support a wife without cutting into the balance 
of his income. Another possibility would be to enter into 
a pre-nuptial agreement with his wife-to-be, in which she 
would agree to marry him on a stipulated share of his in- 
come that would be to his financial advantage. !f the mar- 
riage worked out, the terms of the agreement could be 
abandoned or altered. If it didn’t, he wouldn't be ham- 
= by financial difticulties in choosing another mate. 


Cc harity Rent- -Back — a 


A department store, ewners of their $5,000,000 build- 
ing, upon which they paid substantial annual real estate 
taxes, decided to give the building to an educational in- 
stitution which, because of its special status, is not sub- 
ject to such taxes. The educational institution now col- 
lects rent for the building from the department store on 
a long-term lease, at a rental much lower in amount that 
the previous real estate taxes. The educational institu- 
tion is using the rentals to pay the salaries of its instruc- 
tors, etc., who, in turn, are paying income taxes on their 
salaries. 

A large income earner, who was contributing substan- 
tially to the support of a number of his close relatives, 
was advised to incorporate his business ventures and dis- 
tribute stock to those he was supporting; also to sell 
shares to investors. By so doing, he has increased his 
net annual retained profits. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment, in turn, is collecting taxes from the corpora- 
tion as well as from all the share holders. 

These are but a few examples of what has been and is 
being done. The Federal tax code fills a c!osely printed 
book of several hundred pages. In it are included almost 
every conceivable situation in which an individual, cor- 
poration or partnership may achieve fiinancial gains— 
through earnings, investments, etc. Because of their great 
diversity, tax assessments and special tax advantages are 
much too complex fer proper evaluation by the average 
taxpayer. Dozens of books have even been written by tax 
experts in attempts to explain the provisions of the tax 
code to lawyers. It can therefore be seen that to achieve 
maximum tax benefits, one needs a carefully planned 
program by someone who has ea special knowledge in this 
field. 
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“NEVER SO FEW” —Current Smash Hit! 


. _ Next Attraction Radio City Music Halil! Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 
) ~ FRANK SINATRA + GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA in A Canterbury 

Production “NEVER SO FEW” co-starring Peter Lawford - Steve 
McQueen - Richard Johnson - Paul Henreid - Brian Donlevy - Dean 
Jones + Screen Play by Millard Kaufman - Based on the Novel 
by Tom T. Chamales + in CinemaScope and Metrocolor + Directed 
by John Sturges - Produced by Edmund Grainger. 








“THE GAZEBO” Joy in January! 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents GLENN FORD- DEBBIE REYNOLDS 
in An Avon Production ““‘THE GAZEBO” co-starring Carl Reiner with 
John McGiver + Screen Play by George Wells + in CinemaScope 
Directed by George Marshall + Produced by Lawrence Weingarten, 
Off to flying start at Vogue Theatre, Hollywood, Cal. 
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“THE LAST VOYAGE”’—Full houses in February! 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents An Andrew and Virginia Stone Pro- 
duction “THE LAST VOYAGE” starring Robert Stack + Dorothy 
Malone + George Sanders + Edmond O’Brien - Tammy Marihugh 
ee Written and Directed by Andrew L. Stone « in Metrocolor. 

The picture publicized in 9 pages of LIFE and in TIME! For Special Preseniation# 


& 


'« Be? “HOME FROM THE HILL”--Money in March! 


| Coming to Radio City Music Halll Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents 
#& A Sol C. Siegel Production “HOME FROM THE HILL” starring 
i , ROBERT MITCHUM - ELEANOR PARKER : co-starring George 
“. Peppard - George Hamilton - Everett Sloane - Luana Patten + Screen 
Play by Harriet Frank, Jr. and Irving Ravetch - Based on the Novel by 
William Humphrey - in CinemaScope and Metrocolor + Directed by 
Vincente Minnelli - Produced by Edmund Grainger. 


Case Cattotret es pivathovsiccanpers 


A 
. 


“PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES” 





—Happy Easter to Youl 


oo idwyn-Mayer presents DORIS DAY - DAVID NIVEN in a 
Euierpe Production “PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES” co- 
+ starring Janis Paige - Spring Byington + with Richard Haydn - Screen 
| Play by Isobel Lennart - Based on the book by Jean Kerr + in Cinema- 
& >. Scope and Metrocolor - Associate Producer Martin Melcher « Directed 
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Truth Comes Off Second Best In 


Tawdry Stage, Screen Biographies 


Seei famous people as they} 
are 0 » is an extraordinary ex-| 
perie made possible by biog- 
rap! tobiography, motion pic- 
ture, ive and television. There 
is a fa tion about the lives of| 
the great and near-great which is 
endle How did they work? How 
did the 1y? How did they love? 
Ho they meet suffering, pov 
ert youth and old age? | 


rhe ers to these basic ques- 


tio ymetimes honest, some 
tin torted or deliberately 
false ped for best-seller lists 
and boxol e reaction 

TI | been true, particularly 
of motion pictures. From the mo 
ment thet the cinema began to pre- 
sent histories,” producers 
started rsling with facts. 

Some film biographies have been 
notewort for the authenticity of 
the pe lich they represented 
Others for the star’s integrity in 
re-creati 1 public idol of the 
past. St others have been note- 
worthy f{ their fusion of fact, 
personalit hiswory and atmos- 
phere. Obversely, some pictures 
have been monstrous misrepresen 
tation llful abuse of a medium 
that can exert pyramiding inspira 
tional fa that same force which 
§s a nat | concomitant of good 
published biography 

To cite certain pictures is now | 
permissib “Jeanne Eagles,” for | 
instan was not well represented 
One of t most dynamic actresses 
of her era emerged on the screen 
as a s} pseudo-personality. 

Even more detrimental to a 
lovable person and a great artist | 
was “TI Hielen Morgan Story.” | 
The range of her roles was limited, 
but if e did nothing more than 
create Julie in “Show Boat” her 
accomplishment was a_ portrait 
alongside Joseph Jefferson’s “Rip | 
Van Winkle,’ Ethel Merman’s } 
“Annie 


Otis Skinner’s “Kismet,” 
and Maude Adam’s “Peter Pan.” 

But Helen was the victim of a 
terrible diseas e—alcoholism— 
which destroyed her body though | 


not the memory of the thousands 
who saw her, heard her and loved 
her. The last scene of the picture 
showing her drunk and dying near 
the gutter was hard to bear. 
Happil Frank Sinatra in “The 
Joker Is Wild.” a fine picture, | 
presented a brilliant equivalent of 
that fine gamy humorist, Joe E 
Lewis; and the adventures of Al} 
Jolson had warmth with a homey 


background and repre- | 
nostalgic song numbers 


believable 
sentative 


| Lorenz Hart a Victim ae 


Lorenz Hart and Richard Rod- | 
gers have the distinction of initi- 
ating a new era in musical comedy. } 
They tossed aside the old - fash- | 
jioned, trite story, advanced liter- | 
ate plot dared to present a no-| 
good stellar character — John} 
O'Hara Pal Joey.” But Larry’s 
daring in originating new lyric 


forms, f humor and sophistica 
tion were all thrown away in the| 
screen biography. The fabricated 
love fab'e finale was insipid. Giv- | 


ing Mi Rooney the title role / 
was almost perverse miscasting. 

The Eva Tanguav story failed 
disma in realizing that madcap, 
captivating vaudeville star. Hers 
was a frenetic power. Think of her | 
as, in real show business, a com- 
bination ef song-belting Betty Hut 
ton and cloudburst dancer, Gwen 
Verdor 

I'm Vaudeville,” shouted Eva; 
and she sht for she somehow 
encompassed the vitality, humor | 
and humor of the entire amuse- 
ment picture unfortunately, 
total! { 

Cagney’s Cohan OK 

Perha fairer to the original 
v t ( e M. Cohan of Jim 
my Ca But huge important | 
phases of George's life, including 
his rel yn to Ethel Levey were} 
jumped o s usual Hollywood 
favorir ed angles over facts. 

Om yn, ¢ ion and deprecia- | 
tion of t truth has made film} 
biograp ip and tawdry, has| 
given t deplorably false 
impre 

One p that when “Act One” 
is trar ted to the screen that 
Moss Hart sit in on the writing 
of this brilliant revelation of stage 
life 

This writer will watch eagerly 
for the Jin Durante story,| 


loose 


.Scores of friends. 


}my 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


largely because of the part 
played personally, but without the 
knowledge of comedian, in Jim 
my’s history. This participation 


was occasioned by Florenz Zieg- 
feld. That genius of a showman 


was one of the first to recognize 
Jimmy's individualistic abilities 
His recognition precipitated action 


| Which developed in this manner. 


Ziegfeld called me to the office 
one day, during the early run of 
“Show Girl,” and said: 

“Jimmy is the heart of that trio 
The others don’t count. Cut him 
Hereafter, concentrate all 
publicity on Jimmy and brush off 
the other two.” 

This was theatrical 
and also an order. Immediately | 
started to fill it. From that hour 
on the subject of my stories was 
Jimmy; and, thanks to the 
his importance as an_ individual! 
star began to grow while, day after 
day, Clayton and Jackson 
pushed into the background. How 
ever, the campaign did not go un- 
noticed. Suddenly, one afternoor 


ruthlessness 


press 


were 


Lou barged into my office. He was 
a fine trouper and a man wit! 


It tried te 
him warmly. His response 
not friendly. It was threatening 
“What's all this press stuff about 
Durante?” he demanded. “We're a 


greet 


was 


trio. He's just one of us. It’s got 
to stop! Do you hear me? It's got 
to stop! Do you hear me?” 


I heard all right and I felt sorry 
for him. Yet one thing was cer- 
tain My obligation to Ziegfeld 
came first. 

Not long after “Show Girl” came 
to an untimely end and soon after 
the Clayton, Jackson and Durante 
trio also came to an end, with Jim- 
evolving as one of the fore- 


he} 


most comic personalities of the 
century 
When the screen began telling 








the life stories of people still liv-| 


ing, the procedure was something 
of a modern miracle Think of 
achievi I sreat and so 
the fa- 
sit in a 
1udience, 
unwind. 
Happy Billie Burke 
St was the case, fol 
Phe Great Ziegfeld,” for 
the heroine of the picture, Billie 
twice a day 


cavorting as 





eatre es pnart ¢ the 


instance, 


Burke d get tickets 


her engaging 
Powder on my 
Ziegfeld” is a 





ture 
family Christmas 
Hastings which was very 


’ other 
time 


experience similar to 





and biog- 
3ehrman, served him 
Wind and 


i modesty 
ade him 
seemed a 


t n 


The story of “Gypsy” is an hon- 





est one, notably true to the phase 
of theatrical life it presents, with 
its I d en us ¢ YT \ heartbreak 
su und fa : el Mer- 
nan’s portrait of a stage mother is 
a devasta te ece, unfor- 





Lor een biog- 
raphy! the truth 
so often ating 





Sol Lesser and Col. Selig 


Way back in 1912—I was all of 22 at the time—I 
as a distributor. It came about this wa 
Col. Bill Selig’s production of ‘ 


Hollywood 
made my debut 


The Spoilers” 


a e | had opened up in 
Los Angeles and became the talk of the trade as it played to capac- 
ity audiences and went into an extended ru I had never met 
Selig but I was ambitious to see if I could obtain the California 
rights to the picture, and after making some pts to reach 
Selig by correspondence and telegrams. I learned he w as in New 
York about to take off for Europe 

I got on a train and went to New York. I tracked Selig down 
one day at the Republican Club. I asked e doort if I could 
see him. No dice. So I posted myself at the entrance and vw aited 
About an hour later Selig emerged in the compar rf 0 assot i- 
ates. I recognized him from photographs I had seen in trade 
journals. I came up to him with all the confidence and optimism 
that only a 22-year-old can muste! 

“Mr. Selig, I'm Lesser from California.” 

“Oh, yes,” he countered. “You're the young man. I belie who's 
been writing to me. What can I do for you 

Selig seemed to be in a hurry to move on, so I came right to 


the point. 


“IT want to buy the rights to 
territory.” 


‘The Spoilers’ 


for the California 


If Selig was taken back by my audacious proposal, he took it in 
stride, for he shot back: 

“How much are you prepared to pay?” 

“$2,500.” 

“And how did you arrive at that pri 

“Because that’s all the money I've got,” I replied earnestly 

Selig and his two companions roared with laughte Finally, 
Selig turned to me and said: 

“Lesser, you've got a deal.” With that he started to walk away 
in the direction of his car. I hastily caught up with him again 
For a moment I thought a joke was being played on me 

“Mr. Selig,” I inquired anxiously, “how do I know I have a deal?” 

“Oh, this gentleman ‘here is my lawyer. I'll have him draw up 
the contracts this afternoon and you can } him the | we've 
agreed on,” Selig replied. 

At this point Selig started to get into ir. For a moment I 
was stunned. The transaction had gone f so s ot that I 
began to be assailed by an enorn yubt. W the 1 joker 
in the deal somewhere? Had I 1 pok Just as 
Selig was about to drive off, I turr 

“Mr. Selig, I'd like to ask one ) 

“What's that?” 

“Will you throw in a print of ti { asked 
with what must have seemed a 

Selig laughed again 

“T'll tell you what, Lesser,” he : frar 
in what condition the print’s in that I Angeles but if it’s 
agreeable with you under those con 
‘The Spoilers’ ends its run.” 

And with that we sealed the deal. S l f and nt to 
Europe. | paid his lawyer the $2 ’ ( fo : 
with the distribution rights to the pictu 

Happily -for me, those momentary doubts I entert in New 
York proved to be phantoms. The print turned out to be in good 
condition, and my $2,500 investment turned t to b toric in 
more ways than one, because the picture played to sma business 
everywhere I sold it 

P.S. Those were the good old days. I got my cost back the 
first week. : Li r 





rennin | 





| An Anti-Censors’ Anthology 


By NOEL MEADOW © 


“It is only the great men who are truly obscene. If they had not 

dared to be obscene they could never have dared to be great.” 
—Havelock Ellis 
. - . 

“I am tired of those frightened Americans who want to impose 
censorship on motion pictures—or any of our media of free communi- 
cations. What most of them really want is to escape from freedom... 
and its responsibil and its privileges ... I am mad when we 





let anyone get ay with saying that we deal in pornography or 
obscenity.” —Eric Johnston. 
7 = 7 
“The censor has no faith the intelligence or decency of ordinary 


people. Only he is qualified t 
what films they 


o decide what books they shall read and 
—Aldous Huzley. 


shall see.” 


* a 
“Of course, there will always be some people to patronize shocking 
and sensational films, but experience has shown the number so few 


it doesn’t usually pay to shoot just for them. And, of course, there will 
always be a wide range of opinion as to what is offensive and what is 


| not. Ideas that offend some people do not offend others, that’s all.” 


There | 


that dis- | 


—Bosley Crowther. 
* - . 
“I have always been against censorship, but I am also strong for 
classification. It's my right and duty to defend freedom of expression 


on the screen. At the same time, every parent has the right to bring 
up his children as he sees fit, and when we make a picture which 
parents might consider objectionable for their youngsters. we should 
warn them.” Otto Pre yer. 
* « * 
4 man with normal morals would not be interested in such dancing 
(Can Can) ...A person’s face is more beautiful than his back side.” 
—Nikita Khrushchev. 
* * * 

“Censorship has to believe that (1) Man is fundamentally rotten at 
the core. (2) Only laws can hold him in check. (3) Ignorance of evil 
practices must be maintained. (4) Sex is sin. (5) Anything evil shown 
on the screen promptly lures the beholder into imitation, and (6) 
Pretty little morality fables in which all ends well are a force for 
earthly betterment.” —Archer Winsten. 

* * - 
“If you suffer from insomnia, a delightful way to spend ‘a white 


night,’ as the French call it, is to try to imagine what would happen 


to men if there were no censorship of any kind. Would he run amok? 
Would he become a savage overnight? Or would he soon grow bored 
with his new found freedom —Henry Miller. 

. > . 

“Don't offend the innocent or insult the intelligent You have to 
offend semebody It's much wiser to cater to the highest taste 
in the audience than the lowest I don’t think pictures ever cor- 
rupted anyone —Jerry Wald. 

* * * 


“A statutory restriction of the censorship of ideas to those suitable 
for the immature, the ignorant, the sensually and the criminally in- 
clined, is an unconstitutional curtailment of the right of communication.” 

—Ephraim London, 
* * > 

“A writer owned an Asterisk, 

And kept it in his den, 
When he wrote tales (which had large sales 

Of frail and erring men; 
And always, when he reached the point 

Where carping censors lurk, 


He called upon the Asterisk 
To do his dirty work.” 
—Stoddard King. 
“No man can justly cen e 0 ondemn another, because indeed 
no man truly knows anothe Further, no man can judge another, 
because no man knows himself Sir Thomas Browne. 


* * * 

“Today there are few four-letter words that are not printed in even 
the most staid newspapers. And in many of the most respectable 
papers subjects are freely discussed that could not have been even 
hinted at a few years ago —Charles E. McCarthy. 








* > * 
“How it disgusts when weakness, false-refined, 
Censures the honest rude effective strength.” 
—Robert Browning. 
* * * 
“I believe we are moving away from senseless censorship. The day 
may come when taste, rat! than prudery will rule our written 


tongue.” —George Murray 





Where Is The Second Team ? 
By JERRY WALD 
Hollywood. 





In the constant and loud demand for new faces in show-business a 
much more important successive strain has been overlooked: the re« 
newal of mind-power. It is not so much the new star who has been 
lost in the shuffle, as the vital “second team” of mind power at the 
executive and creative level that has been neglected by the industry. 
Actually ,there is no shortage of talent, only a shortage of talent to 
recognize and develop talent. Where do we find and how do we train 
the executive of the future 

In every other major indu in every law firm of importance, this 
act of succession is taken ¢ 1 a commonsense manner. The finest 
of colleges are combed for t best graduating mind-power in several 
classifications. These young é are offered good paying positions 
vith corporations. G t re assigned to | ‘s to top 
executives and creative me! rhe work wit t men until 

1€ are a al ynd ft lacking only the ex} e that comes 
with time alone. 17 do not always end up as the r bo at the 
place where they starte They may make seve moves during 
their mid-careers 1 PF do. But the end rv t is the same. 
r} indust : 2 » take ov the bent 
team be ecumbD 

It is the in p é endeavo i { No college 

yach concent! s ( Va t n i always that 
second team wi i ( to carry o! 

Witn the film indust1 it appeal we rel sole on luck. We are 
willing to muddle throug and only become appalled when we look 
desperately, too late, for the one-in-a-million man we need to cope 
with the ever predictable crisis of taking over when a head man drops 
dead, or otherwise becomes hors-de-combat. The result is that we 
often thrust up to bat someone unprepared, incompetent, or a straw- 


man, who, poor fellow, can do no more than go down swinging. 
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Primer For S 


Hollywood. 

Out of at least half-a-miilion pressagents in this coun- 
try, I guess about 449,999 don’t know how to write a 
press release. That is, a press release that would get a 
passing mark in a test if pressagent were required to pass 
a qualifying examination. 

Particularly in the smusement industry, where pub- 
licists are paid enough to attract a high calibre of man- 
power, the percentage of unqualified practitioners is, 
shall we say, high? 

Of course there are books—‘“Art of Publicity,” “Prin- 
ciples of Public Relations.” Profound approaches to the 
subject, usually written by college professors or unem- 
ployed touts. Most of these texts are a total waste of 
time. The men in the best position to tell what’s wrong 
with pressagents—and to give practical suggestions on 
how the shortcomings can be corrected—are the editors 
who have spent years on the receiving end of the cease- 
less stream of handouts. But this simple fact seems to 
have escaped everyone. 

One of the main troubles with the publicity profes- 
sion is that almost anybody can get into it. So it attracts 
a lot of floaters who either (1) can’t get or hold a good 
job because they have no special training for anything, 
or (2) think their social contacts will enable them to ob- 
tain clients, or (3) believe their press acquaintances will 
make it easy to plant stuff, or (4) have more nerve than 
realization of their shortcomings. 

Apparently very few have the initiative and ambition 
to undertake a course of study. 

Basic Qualifications i 
The man or woman who honestly feels he has the stuff 
for a publicity career should check these essential quali- 
fications 

1) Education—High school or equivalent, with ability 
to at least write grammatically. 

2) Training—Newspaper reporting experience is about 
the best; as an alternative, an apprenticeship in a good 
publicity organization. 

Business knowledge—Familiarity with the business 
or industry in which you plan to operate. Whether it’s 
steel, baking, railroading or chemicals, and not for- 
getting show business, there are books and tradepapers 
from which the necessary indoctrination may be acquired. 

4) Publishing knowledge—Learn what happens to a 
press release from the time it reaches an editor’s desk 
until appears in print—or lands in the waste-basket. 

5) Integrity—Decide whether you are going to do an 
honest job of supplying legitimate service or be a fast- 
talking smartaleck who thinks he is clever enough to “get 
away with it.” This can mean the difference between 
your becoming just a hand-to-mouth grubber, losing cli- 
ents as fast as you run out of gimmicks, or a sound and 
reliable publicist winning confidence and respect of both 
press and clients. 

6) Personality — There are unpleasant, unreasonable, 


autos 


frenetic and screwball pressagents who make an editor 
literally shudder the minute they are sighted. Others are 
welcome because they are agreeable, considerate, and, 
above ail, reliable. The nerve-racking routine of most 
publicity work, especially where temperamental clients 
are involved, calls for a pressagent to have emotional 
balance 

Although ex-newspapermen, by and large, make the 
best publicists, almost anyone with a fair equivalent of 


newspaper experience can qualify if willing to go to the 
troubie of acquiring what he lacks. (There are plenty of 
journaiism courses). 
Public Relations Counsel 
Public relations, however, is a much broader field. It 
usually embraces not merely the handling of press re- 
leases but also participation in corporate policy-making, 
mapping advertising campaigns, writing speeches for ex- 
ecutives to deliver promoting good relations with stock- 
holders, supervising house organs, addressing important 


groups, and handling countless situations that call for 
diversified knowledge, diplomacy, keen understanding 
and judgment. Whereas the pressagent is mostly con- 


cerned with getting stuff into print, a public relations 


man may be as much concerned with keeping stuff out 
of print 

rhe most important thing for a publicist to bear in 
mind at all times is that his job is to provide a two-part 


service: (1) to clients and (2) to the press. Next to hon- 
esty, service is the quality most appreciated by editors, 
and consequently is one of the best ways to attain good 
results 

Publicity 
gories 

(1) Straight news—actual happenings and things done 
by a client, generally informative to readers. 

“So what?” items — sidelights, human interest 
bits, anecdotes, gags, which sometimes serve as 
fillers. Editors occasionally will go along with a 
“gag” story if you take them into your confidence. 
3) Phony items—often fabricated by lazy press 
agents or those whose clients are inactive yet 

ant to keep their names in print. 

Faked items—not exclusively a show business practice 
—can do a lot of harm if they get into print. They dis- 
credit the newspaper, make a chump of the editor or col- 
umnist, even boomerang on the client because smart peo- 
ple are sure to spot the items as phonies. Personalities 
who resort to fake items, or permit their publicists to 
send therm out, automatically become stigmatized as shod- 
dy talents. Faked publicity stories never made a star— 
but many talented personalities, misled by fast-buck 
pressagents, have had their careers blighted by fake pub- 
licity. It’s not how often a personality is mentioned in 
print, but what is said about him or her, that adds up. 
Dispensers of phony items may get by with it in some 
newspapers. It’s practically suicide to feed such stuff to 
tradepapers like VAriETY read by people in the know. 

Unless a publicist can convince a client that it’s not 
necessary to get mentioned in the papers every day in 
order to be properly publicized, and that one fake item 
can undo the good of six legitimate stories, he is lack- 
ing in an important essential of his calling. 

Here are some hints that every pressagent should paste 
in his hat—if he can’t plant them in his head: 

Send out releases on regular typewriter paper— 


handouts fall roughly into three main cate- 


(9) 
< 


By DON CARLE GILLETTE 


white, not colored. It doesn’t have to be a choice 
bond paper—newsprint will do. 

Don’t use garish, distracting or luminous letter- 
heads. 

Identify sender of release by putting name, address 
and phone number in upper left-hand corner. If this 
information is printed, have it in simple, clear and not 
too large type. 

Put the release date (day on which story is to ap- 
pear) where it can be seen plainly, preferably in up- 
per right-hand corner. 

Double-space your copy, leaving at least two inches 
of space at top and an inch at both sides for conven- 
tence of editing. 

Don’t send out illegible carbon copies. 

Don’t use such flimsy paper that it tears the minute 
an editor’s pencil is applied to it. 

Don't try to make stories look like a telegram by 
having them typed entirely in caps. 

When referring to time, such as “today, tomor- 
row” or “next Tuesday,” insert actual date (in brack- 
ets) so there will be no question about it. 

Learn all deadlines: if your story is marked “For 
release July 2,” have it in the editor’s hands early 
enough the day before, July 1. Weeklies call for 
earlier deadlines. 

Don’t make a practice of rushing in with stories 
just before an editor’s deadline—on any theory you 
may have that the latest copy received is considered 
“freshest” and gets the best break. Unless the news 
actually happened late, and it’s evident to the editor, 
you miss more often than you will land by last-min- 
ute servicing. 

Don’t take up an editor’s time with sales talk about 


imple-Minded Blurbers 


the importance of your handout. Give him credit for 

knowing news values. 

If your clients or bOsses are old-fashioned execu- 
tives who must be shown a lot of “eyewash” that you 
know has absolutely no chance of getting into any 
paper, send along with it to the editor a brief boiled- 
down version of the release incorporating the im- 
portant highlights. 

In servicing financial statements, legal decisions or 
documents that have technical aspects, include a 
brief news release reducing all involved terminology 
to layman's language. 

Never try bribing newspapermen. 

Don’t “‘go over the heads” of editors by sending re- 
leases in through the advertising department. 

Issuing inconsequential items with daily regularity on 
the same client may cause news desks tp get so fed up 
with the stuff that when a really worth-v@Mile item on that 
client comes along it will get the brush#ff. 

Don’t squawk to editors if your unimrDrtant blurbs are 
trimmed or left out. Whether yougre right or wrong, it’s 
bad policy to question their hanTling of copy—since you 
don't know their space and otler problems. Let your 
“public relations” begin at home. 

If you use mailing lists, check them at least once a 
year. Changes take place constantly on publications— 
and some of the leading national corporations and adver- 
tising agencies are addressing mail to editors, depart- 
ment conductors and columnists who have not been on 
those papers for 16 years 


—Editor’s note: In addition to editing trade papers, 
Don Carle Gillette was a publicist a* Warner Bros. for 
seven years and at ASCAP for one year; also served about 
a year cs traveling secretary to the late Ivy L. Lee, “fa- 
ther of public relations.” 








1905 Was A Great Joke Year 








- == By HOMER CROY = 


The year VARIETY was born was a great joke year. 
For this was the year that one of the greatest subjects 
for humor that America has ever had was born: the 
Osler Joke. Osler was a member of the medical faculty 
of Johns Hopkins University. He was to go to Oxford, 
England, where he was to receive an honor. The night 
before he was to leave, he made a speech in Baltimore 
in which he said that when a man reached the age of 60 
he should be chloroformed as useless. He tried to calm 
the seas by saying he’d meant it as a joke, but the seas 
continued to pitch and toss. In fact, the old gentleman 
(well past 60) was so harried that he became a recluse. 

Another great subject that year was “brain storm.” It 
was invented by Delphin Delmas who was Harry K 
Thaw’'s lawyer, and was meant to describe Thaw’s con- 
dition at the time he shot Stanford White. The joke- 
smiths seized on “brain storm” and stormed the country. 

Another subject that emanated from Chicago was the 
“stockyards smell.” Everybody used it until it was worse 
than the stockyards. 

It was not until the next year that a fine subject popped 
up: the peek-a-boo shirt waist. This shirt waist had small 
perforations so that by looking intently a gentleman 
could catch a breathless glimpse of female flesh. Some- 
times, after a social evening in which the ladies wore 
peek-a-boo shirtwaists, a wife would come home and box 
her husband's ears. The boxing, some of the ranking 
pessimists said, should have been confined to the humor- 
ists. 

Another subject this year was the “straight-front 
corset.” The president of the association was 80 en- 
thusiastic about this new article of feminine adornment 
that he proclaimed from the speaker's platform, “The 
straight-front corset will be here forever.” A _ discreet 
look today would show, we think, that his prediction did 
not turn out to be correct. 

Along at about this time came the “Directoire Gown” 
joke. A Directoire Gown was a lady's skirt cut away in 
such a manner that it showed her limb. The humorists 
saw its possibilities. 

The Directoire Gown joke ran about two years, then 
disappeared into the limbo where old jokes go when 
they feel, like an old elephant, the end is near 

Another joke that was born this year was the “jiu- 
jitsu” joke. Col. Teddy Roosevelt hired a Japanese ex- 
pert to teach him the “Japanese art of self-defense.” 
Nobody had ever heard of jiu-jitsu until this fateful day. 
The joke writers of America seized it and threw it over 
their heads. 

There were three booming markets for written humor: 
Life (the first one with that title), Puck and Judge. The 
most prolific writers of short bits was John Kendrick 
Bangs who wrote under the following names: Carlyle 
Smith, Horace Dodd Gastit, Dulcimer Dawson, Justin 
Tyme, A Suffern Mann. 

This was the year the “floater” was born. This was 4 
poem started by one newspaper columnist, picked up 
and added to by another. Here’s one—started by the 
Cornell Widow—that went the rounds for years: 


Flo was fond of Ebenezer— 
“Eb,” for short, she called her beau 
Talk of “tide of love”’—great €aesar! 
You should see ’em, Eb and Flo. 


E. A. Oliver, of the Yonkers Statesman, 
the couple, with: 


seized upon 


Eb and Flo, they stood as sponsors 
When Flo’s sister was a bride, 
And when bride and groom receded 
They, too, went out with the tied. 
Then the Chicago Record-Herald had an idea: 
When their first child came, a daughter, 
The nurse, for a larger fee, 
Went to someone else who sought her, 
Leaving Eb and Flo at sea. 
Immediately the Boston Post got busy with: 
Next came triplets, heaven bless ’em! 
Ebenezer looked quite grave, 
Then quoth he to his Floretta, 








“This looks like a tidal wave!” 
The ping-pong joke was going great guns. The type- 
writers of the press humorists were going bing-bong. 
Here’s a sample bing from the Philadelphia Bulletin: 


I know I must be wrong, 
But I cannot love ping-pong. 
I cannot sing 
In praise of ping; 
I have no song 
For pong. 

This was the year the Pelican Limerick was turned 
loose on unprepared America. It was wriiten by Dixon 
Merritt, Route 6, Lebanon, Tenn., and appeared in the 
Nashville Banner. Here's dat ol’ dabil limerick: 


A wonderful bird is the pelican! 

His bill will hold more than his belican. 
He can take in his beak 
Food enough for a week 

But I'm damned if I see how the helican. 


It caught on like a ticklegrass fire. Later, Don Marquis, 
when he was running a column on the N. Y. Sun, col- 
lected and ran in his column 64 versions «# the wonderful 
bird. 

Just as everything seemed as calm and peaceful, sim- 
plified spelling hit the country. It was a godsend to the 
harried humorists. Andrew Carnegie put up some money 
to help along the cause of Simplified Spelling. The 
funnymen reported this in their papers, spelling his 
name “Andru Karnegi.” 

Another sample: 

A Minneapolis man was staring over the door of the 
post-office building. From time to time he shook his 
head in bewilderment. Finally he stopped a passer-by 
and said, “Excuse me, sor, but kin you be tellin’ me the 
meanin’ of thim letters—MDCCCXCV?” 

“They mean the year 1905,” explained the other. 

Whereupon the puzzled man again shook his head and 
said, “It strikes me they're carryin’ simplified spellin’ 
entirely too far.’” 

Just as things were looking gloomy for the humor 
boys, a rich and wonderful plum fell in their laps—the 
Bloomer Joke. Amanda Bloomer was an estimable Iowa 
lady; she is buried in Council Bluffs. This joke ran 
for approximately three years, and sent the son and 
daughter of many a columnist to college. I consider the 
following the best of the Bloomer jokes: 

“A young lady, succumbing to the craze, went to a 
department store, modestly lowered her eyes, and 
whispered to the clerk: 

“'Can I get a pair of bloomers to wear around my 
gymnasium?’ 

“*Yes, ma’m,’ 
extraordinarily 
gymnasium?’ ” 

Examination of the humor columns of this year shows 
that John D. Rockefeller was a favorite of the jokesmith. 
I have plucked out a sample, this from the old N.Y. 
World: “It is said that John D. Rockefeller worships at 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. Very interesting. But 
we were under the impression that it was at 26 Broad- 
way.” 

The funny writers in 1905 liked to play with the Eng- 
lish language. Here's a mine sample: 

A flea and a fly in a flue 
Were caught, so what could they do? 
Said the fly, “Let us flee.” 
“Let us fly,” said the flea, 
So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 

In general the history of the year can be told by going 
back over the jokes of that year. 1 peeked forward to 
the year 1915. Here are the subjects America was joking 
about that year: 

Knitting socks for soldiers. 

Twilight sleep. 

Automobiles breaking down. 

Women’s clothes, ‘In fact, women’s clothes have always 
been funny to men.) 

And so I close a brief resume of what America was 
joking about the year VARIETY was born, VARIETY of 
course not being one of them. 


said the clerk in what seemed to be an 
loud voice. ‘What is the size of your 
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FRED ASTAIRE stars in “THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY.” 


Filming begins January. 
BARBARA BEL GEDDES has completed “JOVANKA AND THE OTHERS.”’ 
/n release March . 


INGRID BERGMAN stars in “A CHILD IS WAITING.”’ 
Filming begins 1960. 


MARLON BRANDO has completed directing, starring in “ONE-EYED JACKS.” 
Special release 1960. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER has completed ‘A BREATH OF SCANDAL.’”’ 
/n release 1960. 


TONY CURTIS has completed “THE RAT RACE.” In release 1960. 


JOHN DEREK has completed “PRISONER OF THE VOLGA.”’ 
/n release 1960. 


VITTORIO DeSICA has completed “BAY OF NAPLES.” 
/In release 1960. 


MEL FERRER is presently filming “BLOOD AND ROSES.’ 
/n release 1960. 


CLARK GABLE has completed ‘BAY OF NAPLES.” /n release 1960. 
JOHN GAVIN has completed ‘A BREATH OF SCANDAL.”’ 
/n release 1960. 


VAN HEFLIN has completed ‘“JOVANKA AND THE OTHERS.” 
/n release 1960. 


AUDREY HEPBURN stars in ‘NO BAIL FOR THE JUDGE.”’ 
Filming begins 1960. 


* WILLIAM HOLDEN stars in “THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG.”’ 
Filming begins January. 
TAB HUNTER stars in “THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY.”’ 


Filming begins January. 
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Is Product- Primed Right Now 


IN THE SIXTIES! 














JANET LEIGH is presently filming “PSYCHO.” In release 1960. 


* JERRY LEWIS has completed “VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET.” 
/n release April, 1960. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON is presently filming “UNDER TEN FLAGS.” 
/n release 7960. 


SOPHIA LOREN tas completed “HELLER WITH A GUN.”’ 
/n release early 71960. 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE stars in ‘ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK.’’ 
Filming begins 1960. 


KARL MALDEN has completed “‘ONE-EYED JACKS.”’ 
Special release, 1960. 


SILVANA MANGANO hzs completed “JOVANKA AND THE OTHERS.”’ 
/n release 7960. 


JAMES MASON has completed ‘A TOUCH OF LARCENY.” 
/n release early 1960. 


VERA MILES is presently filming “PSYCHO.” /n release 1960. 


LILLI PALMER stars in “THE COUNTERFEIT TRAITOR.”’ 
Filming begins 1960. 


PETER PALMER has completed “LI'L ABNER.” Now in release. 
ANTHONY PERKINS is presently filming “PSYCHO.” /n release 1960. 
ELVIS PRESLEY stars in “G. 1. BLUES.” Filming begins April, 1960. 


ANTHONY QUINN has completed “THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS.” 
/n release 1960. 


DEBBIE REYNOLDS has completed “THE RAT RACE.”’ /n release 1960. 


GEORGE SANDERS has completed “A TOUCH OF LARCENY.”’ 
In release early 1960. 


ED WYNN is presently filming “CINDERFELLA.”’ /n release 1960. 


* Recently signed new long-term, multi-commitment contract with Paramount 

















best-seller list are a few among the many being prepared for 7967: 


“BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY'S” “MELODY OF SEX” 222°5, | 
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“Ten 


10 10s on Tail 
' Of ‘Wind in 39 
All-Time Revise 


Film industry’s modern-day big 
talk about making so many epic 
productions is not invalid, of 
ourse: budgets are going higher 
ind many producers are turning 
out showmanly and _ impressive 


vast earning potential 
But still another year has gone 


yares of 





by and no one has been able yet | 
to depose David O. Selznick as 
king of the klondike. “Gene With 
the Wir which he made in 1939, 
is k e vaults in 1959— 
that is, no reé 1e and is listed (as 
is last ar) as a $33,500,000 
grosser. Selznick film will be 


booked again in 1961—Centenary 


of Civil War. 


Neve! before has Selznick’s 
crown been so threatened. For the 
ite Cecil B Mille’s “Ten Com- 
iments.” playing the market 
and in so-called booking | 

ooks to take in $32,000,000 

The figures are United States and 

Can n rentais 

What Paramou has achieved 

h e DeMille picture was con- 
idered impossible a couple of 
ir azo The revenue on 


VARIETY’s scoreboard was achieved 


off of the market 

vith the fact 

at A 1 is given fullscale 
I es 

It now 1 all » be seen what 

1 of residual power is inherent 

( and specifically 

> bib l enterprise can 


i hen Par 


u ss W lecides on a second 
round ition’s theatres 
IN ir oven power- 
) rf the late Mike 
Todd’s “A i World in 80 
Da Th a rably frolicsome 
n etation of Jules Verne now 
I $22,000,000 to its domestic 
i I lit And here again the 
t be ynsidered, as con 
Za ble mint in follow- 
ip marketing of the production 
I apat hough is the 
v1 ige that Wind” is a 
f a re picture. It 
1 for a lillion dol- 
€ five or six years as 
g vy audiences come into 
_ 
And what kind of b.o. drive will 
le io s of “Ben Hu 
The late Sam Zimbaiist’s 
‘f the Lew Wallace 
ve " l ted b William 
W é v will rank with the 
great but » knows where or 
ynen 
T M ») Super-special is 
ict cap in its limited en 
sagements so far and the advance 
l ir the SRO will be 
»btaining for a very long time 
Of » 1959 releases (both “Com- 
i! n iT l 80 Days” went 
yut in 1958 a total of 15 showed 
uffi t strength to join the ros- 
t all-ti amps. In other 
ords they met the requirement ol! 
2 $4.000.000 domestik 
er ro \untie Mame,” not 
pecifically made for junior, and 
Shag¢g Dog the kids’ delight, 
yp list lo about them in 
no r story 





Comedies’ Comeback 


_ Continued from pase 5 


NS 
| All- Time Domestic Champs 
[ Revised and Updated Annually | 
Fo ing is VARIETY’s annually-published roster of the film indus 
try's blockbusters through the years, as updated to include the 1959 
r and revised in certain instances where previous years’ 
tr ve proved over or under anticipation. 
yures are estimated gross film rentals from the United 5 
a ida. The 1959 grosses are, of course, in flux. Some as be re in 
cl may, in next year’s compilation, have to be adjusted downward 
money is included in the tabulations only when such reve 
is a lly collected by the distributor, as with “Gone With the Wind 
The doubtless much long-in-future residual value in, say, 
Cc undments” and “Around the World in 80 Days,” but this hard 
ly could veasured at this time 
VaRIETY’'s Estimates 
Title & Release (Overseas Excluded 
Gone With the Wind (Selznick-M-G) (1939) ......... $33,500,000 
Ten Commandments (Par) (1957) .... —s_.. ce weneeeee 32,000,000 
Around World in 80 Days (Todd.UA) (1957) .......... 22,000,000 
ee SNe Ce ME oe sic! ones ee eua>y a0eoenwede> 17,500,000 
Bridge on River Kwai (Col) (1958) ............ee0e0- 15,000,000 
Greatest Show on Earth (Par) (1952) ............ceeee 12,800,000 
From Here to Eternity (Col) (1953) ......ccccccccceoce 12,506,000 
Th's Is Cimerama (C’rama) (1952) .......ccccccscccece 12,500,000 
Witte Cortes FP CIO) nik ccc cc cccccccccscnces 12,000,000 
Giant (WB eR ea ate or <a ine are 12,000,000 
Bamsen at Demee War) (1950) .....c sc ccccacsevces 11,500,000 
Duel in Sun (Selznick) (1947) Se ahaiaheie ie eee 11,300,000 
Eest Years Our Lives (Goldwyn-RKO) (1947) 11,300,000 
ee Wel Ce SID eg ick cocaneeassasuncsaion 10,500,000 
eT eee eA ok cs nt ehes 4 tbeemeeen cave 10,500,000 
Peyion Place (20th) (1958) 19,900,000 
mera. Heese Ae cee? (IGSO) 5... cc cwcrvicucaes 10,000,000 
Seven Wonders of World (C’rama) (1956) ............ 9,500,000 
Mantice Wine (WE) CIGOO) «ccc ccc cscs cwvccs 9,000,000 
Cy RE EE os as oceteebvcwevswe saws 8,700,000 
King and I (20th) (1956) ............ 8,500,000 
Ee 8,500,000 
yj oe & we ee Be ee ee te 8,500,000 
Shaggy Dsg ‘BV) (1959) rere Pee eT 8,100,000 
Guys and Dolls (Goldwyn-M-G) (1956) ............ 8,000,000 
meee Ct Ce I ook kas co a ee enreleeies de ene 8,000,000 
Relis of St. Miaby’s (HMC) (1946)... cc cecccticdvceess 8.000.000 
Ey RU RET OREIED 5i5. vc ies nen Owe ange sane mena 8,000,000 
Shane (Pa RR Acie oad ca. Sasa pram taen wean wan 8,000,000 
29,000 Leagues (Disney-BV) (1955) .......... 8,000,000 
Snow White (Disney-RKO) (1937) .............. 7,650,000 
Trapeze (‘UA Ne See a. ka he nae ee ae sala Oe 7,500,000 
Some Like i¢ Het (UA) (1959) ..... ...ceces 7,200,000 
How to Marry Millionaire (20th) (1953) .............. 7,200,000 
No Time fer Sergeants (WB) (1958) .....cccccccvecs 7,250,000 
OG Be Siraeees CIR) Tee) wn ee ncwesescwes 7,100,000 
David and Bathaheba (ZO0th) (1951) ......ccc.cccveee 7,100,000 
For Whom BPe!l Tolls (Par) (1943) ...............26- 7.100.000 
Ok'ahoma (Magna) (1957 7,100,000 
ey “Re Te GED ik wee tees ce eeeeorceswne 7,000,000 
Sepeeens Deer mee 6G) CIR) ..... . . ccccevevevevccese 7,000,000 
Search for Paradise (C'rama) (1953) .........cceeee. 6,500,000 
High Society (M-G) (1956) 6 500,000 
I'| Cry Tomorrow (M-G) (1956 6,500,000 
Country Girl (Par) (1955) 6,500,000 
Going My Way (Par) (1954) .............. 6,500,000 
Lady and Tramp (‘Disney-BV) (1955) ...... 6,560,000 
Snows of Kilimanjaro ‘20th) (1952 6,500,000 
Imitation ef Life (U) (1959) 6,400,000 
Soute Packie (Masta) (IGG) ..... . os in cdctcctccccvcs 6,400,000 
eee TOO LURES CUIMIND 5 end ccna ss 46s kare Giry elrereiiees 6,300,000 
Picnic y] SL Ee Rall Rata iu'o ocd ard « cin Koa (SS wo lee e eeel 6,300,000 
Cinderella (RKO-BV) (1950) 5.275,000 
War and Peace ‘Par) (1956) 6,250,000 
Cat on Hot Tin Roof (M-G) (1958) ................ 6,100,000 
Welcome Stranger (Par) (1957) ............cccccccees 6,100,000 
Vikings (UA 1958 ebhitave' oaks 6,090,000 
Hans Chr. Andersen (Goldwyn-RKO) (1953) .......... 6,000,000 
See GU I, CEP TREY kc cca cc iene weewmoadins 6,000,000 
Hich and Mighty (WB) (1954 6,000,090 
Ivanhoe (M-G ee eee eae ee 6.000.000 
weer Fram tinmereee) (1008) onic ce ci euicscens 6,000,000 
et en. (ee Te... a swenshawes el npoeueen 6,000,000 
ee Cee Cee SEE? ... cn wesw ewiee benelé wee emo se 6.000.000 
Seven Wear BHeb.(2Gth) (1955) .... 2. cwieccoweceeccce 6.000.000 
eee Oe ee, WE SED es cee mene cs wemecws 6,009,000 
Strategic Air Command (Par) (1955) ............ 6,000,000 
Ta!l Men (20th tea 0c ai acu Garaeure weer ak ae 6.000.000 
Life With Father (WB) (1947) 5,900,000 
we SE OO a ees ar rene 5.900.000 
meimtree County (B1-G) (IGG8) . ... cn. cc cvccsaspencs 5,800,000 
Be Te CE CRD aie es ere esc ngs eee ve pmeeediees 5,700,000 
Seven Brides for 7 Bros. (M-G) (1954) .............. 5,600,000 
Teahouse of August Moon (M-G) (1957) .............. 5,600,000 
Egg and I il 1947 5,550,000 
Anatomy of Murder (Col) (1959) ..............000.- 5.500.000 
North by Northwest (M-G) (1959) ................ 5.500.000 
mee Parade (4a) CIPS) «cnc vcs i cvcdav veviwnceveseces 5,500,000 
House of Wax (WB) (1953) 5.500.000 
Bicep me Mewsby (IV) (IGG) «ow. c ccc cnvienccvcsece 5 300,000 
Eddy Duchin Story (Col) (1956) ........cccesccccacs 5,300,000 
Sour Deneeeee Gren? TENGE) 8. .  dmcncsceserees sodeew 5,300,000 
B!ackboard Jungle (M-G) (1955) ...........ccceccees 5,250,000 
mepomemeree (Par) 1THGT) 55. ec cs wewancusvassccoces 5,250,000 
Yearling (M-G PB ee ee ere 5.250.000 
a. ee Ce OR ns swe time a bass wei wee oe wleee 5,200,000 
Bole in the Mead (GA) (1950) q....cccceccewccvcsccs 5,200,900 
ee Bi i ce erie 5,200,000 
Magnificent Obsessien (U) (1954) ..............0eee, 5,200,000 
Meet Me in St. Lewis (M.G) (19354) .......ccecccccess 5,200,000 
De: Cheete) COED crs nawveedouweebedeewons 5,200,000 
pene treme (ita) Agee), Gh. lie cae onus venue sone 5,200,000 
Gentiemen Prefer Blondes (20th) (1953) 5,100,000 


The Outlaw 
Forever 


RKO 1946) 
Amber (20th) (1947) 
Friendly Persuasion (AA) (1956) 
Anastasia (20th) (1957) P 
Island in Sun (20th) (1957) 

East of Eden (WB) (1955) , 
Green Dolphin Street (M-G) (1947) 
Jolson Sings Again (Col) (1949) 
Moulin Rouge (UA) (1953) 


Mrs. Miniver (M-G) (1942) Pye Pe a retainer a: aes 
No Biz Like Show Biz (20th) (1955) ............. eee 
gy BO Rs eee ee =e 
eee GE SE ido dot cee aes ch nacsucasuweess 
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5,075,000 
5,050,000 
5,050,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


—=- 
Talk,” in which Rock Hudson and 
Dot Day e age considerable 
dialog about the mating game. This 
ournal i f $7,000,090 in 
on‘als 5 a 1 on a release of 
yniyv ¢ B during this 
limited period Talk raked in 
$2,900,000 and looks a cinch to 
climb to at least the $7,000,000. 

r ¢ g out loud was the No 
Five b.o. muscle pic, U's “Imita- 
tion of Life.” This tear-jerker re- 
make had some critics making with 


unfriendly adjectives but the pub- 


lie voted it four handkerchiefs 
with a rental gross of $6,400,000. 
The remainder of the VarIety 


| roster reflects the usual variance in 
themes other comedies, strong 
and light drama, a spy thriller, 











| 1959: Probable Domestic Take 


[WHEN FULLY PLAYED OFF; U. 


S. & CANADA] 








Herewith is Variety’s annual exclusive, being a round- 
up of 1959’s releases in terms of estimated domestic 
rentals. Additional information is provided this year. In- 
cluded for the first time, for example, is the amount of 
revenue which already has accrued to each picture, tn 
VARIETY’S own estimate, along with the usual listing of 
anticipated full-p!ayoff rental gross. Also given is an in- 
dication of when each picture went into release or, in some 
instances, the number of weeks actually played. 


7 ei th Anticipation 
. istimate (Overseas 
Title & Release To Date Excluded) 
Auntie Mame (WB) (Dec., 58) .............. $8,800,000 $9,000,000 
Shaggy Dog (BV) (March) ................. 7,800,000 8,100,000 
Some Like It Hot (UA) (Feb.) ............... 7,000,000 7,200,000 
Pillew SE UES ED ss. ay acouin pian wulsacine oun 2,900,000 (*)7,000,000 
Imitation of Life (1 MED titeidraa ils dence 6,200,000 6,400,000 
Nun’s Story (WB) (May) ..........cc.cceecee 6,000,000 6,300,000 
Anatomy of Murder (Col) (July) ............. 5,250,000 5,500,000 
North by Norihwest (M-G Re 5,250,000 5,500,000 
Sleeping Beauty (BV) (Jan.) ................ 4,300,000 5.300.000 
Rio Bravo Ck SE ee ree 5,100,000 5,200,000 
Hole im Mead (UA) (May) ........cccccccce. 4,000,000 5,200,000 
Hercules (W333) (Ma 4,000,000 4.700.000 
ye of 6th Happiness 46 wks 3.600.000 4.400.000 
Some ( ame Running (M-G) (Dec. ’58) ....... 4,200,000 4.300,000 
Horse Seld@ters (UWA) (June) .....<.ccccccces 3,300,009 4,000,000 
Say One nee Bee (20th). (21 wks.) .....< cecccccs 2.800.000 3.900.000 
Don’t Give Up Ship (Pa: PP ets os oe 3,200,000 3,500,000 
FBI Story (WB) (Sept 2.600.000 3.500.000 
Rally Round Flag (20t! 40 Ss.) 2,600,000 3.400.000 
This Earth Is Mine ‘| ee 2.800.000 3,400,000 
buccaneer (Pal ae EP, siacas-ocevatwekee 3.000.000 3,200,000 
Geisha Boy (Par Nov., "58 3.000.000 3.200.000 
I Want to Live (UA Pe WG Ow + dws cae 3.000.000 3,200,000 
7 Voyages of Sinbad (Col) (‘De 8 3.100,000 3,200,000 
Separate Tables (UA) (Dec., 58) ............ 2,700,000 3,100,000 
Career (Par) (Oct 1.100.000 3.000.000 
Five Pennies (Pa \Ia . 2,500,000 3,000,000 
Summer Place (WB) (Sept.) ........ccccccce 1,900,000 2,800,000 
Young Philadelphians (WB) (Ma 2.600.000 2 800.0090 
Started With a Kiss (M-G) (Sept.) ........... 2,100,000 2.750.000 
Se MOE ASAP AOUURY) 2... ccsee aiceeocne 2.700.000 2.700.090 
Darby O’Gill (B\ Ma ; i . 2,000,000 2.600.000 
Mating Game (M-G a .--. 2,500,000 2.600.000 
me ee (A GOR) £5 2 6 oes ase eccc 2.500.000 2.500.000 
sell, Book & Candle ‘(  ”} 2,450,000 2,500,000 
Biue Denim (20t! RN or ath dr ela uk aca 1.700.000 2.500.000 
But Not for Me (Par) ‘Sept coe 2,200,000 2,500,000 
Last Train From Gun Hill ‘Par Ap 2,200,000 2.500.600 
They Came to Cord: ira ‘o 8 Ee ee eed 1.600.000 2.500.009 
Tonka ‘(BV De ca . 2,490,000 2.500.000 
Diary of Anne Frank 201 Vg. 8 aS 1,600,000 2,300,000 
Perfect Furleugh (1 Jan care .. 2,300,000 2.300.000 
Hanging Tree (WB) (Jan.) ....ccccccecccececs 2.200.000 2,200,000 
Ask Any Girl (M-G) (June) .......... -+++ 2,009,000 2,100,000 
Pork Chop Hill (UA) (Ma 1.700.000 2.100.000 
Tom Thumb | \I-( De 3 1,800,000 2.000.000 
Alias Jesse James (UA la 1,690,000 1,900,000 
Compulsion yt} 23 k 1.200.000 1.800.090 
Devil's Disciple (| BG) cc jes ae anaes 900,000 1.800.000 
Thunder in Sun ‘Pa: Apr 1.500.000 1.800.000 
White Wilderness (B\ Ja 1,500,000 1.800.000 
Tunnel of Love ‘M-G) (No 58 1,700,000 1,750,000 
It Happened to Jane ‘Co June 1,500,000 1,700,000 
Sound and Fury (201 34 wks 1.400.000 1,700,000 
Sn Sane) Cae WEE.) 5s... coneseeeseeens 1.300.000 1,700,000 
Yellowstone Kelly (WB) (S 1,100,000 1,700,000 
Gidget (Col Apr 1,450,000 1,500,000 
House on Haunted Hill (AA) (Dec., ’58) ...... 1,509,000 1.500.000 
Miedle of Night (Col) (J ... 1,490,000 1.500.000 
Private’s Affair (20t 650.000 1,500,000 
Tempest (Pa Jar 1,300,000 1,500,000 
Up Periscope (WB) (F« 1,400,000 1.500.000 
ee eeee Ct) 4D WHE) . onc cc cacneescsces 700,000 1,400,000 
Journey ‘M-G Jan . 1,250,000 1,300,000 
Remarkable Pennypacker (20t! 39 wks . 1,000,000 1.300.000 
Weman Obsessed (201! 23 wks 950.000 1,300,000 
Green Mansions (M-G Ap 1.150.000 1.200.000 
Have Rocket, Will Travel (Co 3} 900,000 1,100,000 
Holiday for Lovers (20th) (14 wks.) ......... 660,000 1.100.000 
Last Hurrah (Col) (No UE dan diataeinte ae an 1,100,000 1.100.000 
Look Back in Anger (WB) ‘S 850,000 1.100.000 
Mysterians (\M-G 0) eae 850.000 1,100,000 
Party Girl (M-G) (Nov 1,100,000 1,100,000 
Trap (Par RD oy onc nncdcaemionaa tree aed 800.000 1.100.000 
Black Orchid ‘Pa NEL son ketal in oes a hep dlio ae le Oe 800,000 1.000.000 
Hangman (Pa! Apr 890.000 1,000,000 
Horse’s Mouth (UA) (Novy., '58 800,000 1,000,000 
Jayhawkers (Par) Oct 450,000 1,000,000 
John Paul Jones (WB \ 850.000 1.000.000 
Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure (Par) (June) 750,000 1,000,000 
That Kind of Woman (Par) (Sept 650,006 1,000,000 
Wonderful Country (UA) ‘Oct 420,000 1.000.000 
eo B , and comparing als from in al dates 
w ) ' ” aaa — — 
cartoon feature musicals. est-' of the amount of money features 
erns. ete figured in the blue-chip category. 
Not far from the top contenders The 81 entries in the aggregate 
s an import which drew, for 0d have estimated rentals of $282.- 
reason, immense. trade nterest 100,000 
rhis is Hercules which Em Some sorroy along with the 
bassy Pictures president Joseph | laughs, was the distributors’ fate. 
E. Levine brought over from|Among 1959's’ disappointments: 
Italy. Professional reviewers took | Gun Hill,” much short of being an- 
|a dim view of it (many thought it | other “Shane”; Columbia’s “They 
really a spectacle in the deroga-|Came to Cordura,” an expensive, 
tory sense) but Levine provided | high-hopes production that proved 
ithe Warner release with a steam-j| only mild; 20th-Fox's “Blue Angel,” 


|roller campaign. Rentals estimate: |this being a faulty remake of a 
| $4,700,000. \famed oldie; and, perhaps most 

All in all, 81 pictures made the | notable of all, “Diary of Anne 
| Variety list with rentals of $1,-| Frank,” George Stevens’ skilful 
000,000 and up, either already | adaptation of the immenseiy-read 
scored or anticipated (and discussed) book, which the 


WB led the distributors in terms 


theatre-going public resisted. 
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Some Show Biz Firsts 


a 





his play, “A Glance at New York,”|an actor with Norma Philips in| 


at two different New York theatres 
and a theatre in Newark. He would 
perform early in the evening at 
the Chatham Theatre, then rush 
over to the Olympic Theatre to 
give the same show, and by horse 
and buggy drive the nine miles to 
Newark to close tne performance 


there. He did this for one week. 

Nat C. Goodwin, while appearing 
in “Turned Up” at the Bijou Thea- 
tre, New York City, in 1886, jour- 
neyed to Boston with his company 
to give a matinee performance for 
an Elks’ benefit and then returned 
to New York to give the evening 
performance on the same day. 

In 18 Francis Wilson and his 
company, while playing “The Gon- 
doliers Philadelphia, dashed by 
fast trai to New York carrying 
scenery and costumes in order to 
give a matinee at Palmer’s Thea- 
tre, and returned to Philadelphia 
the same evening to give the night 
pertormance 

A movie sequence was used in 
the play Hearts Are Trumps,” at 
he Garden Theatre, New York 
City, in 1900 

A Thomas Edison phonograph 
was an integral part of the plot in 
“The Silent Partner” as performed 
at the 14th Street Theatre, New 
York City. in 1890 

“Jack Sheppard” (1862), “Hand- 
some Jack” 1866), and “The 
French Spy” (1866) were three of 
the plays taken up by equestrian 
actors of that period and played 
entirely on horseback 

There were 600 people in the 
east of Ned Wayburn’s “Town 
Topics” at the Century Music Hall 
in 1915 

B. T. Ringgold played the part 
of Captain N. Iddermaunerstein- 
chueanchoningen at Wallack’s 13th 
St. Theatre in 1865. This name 
must have been the only laugh in 
the show, because it had a short 
Tur 

C. M. S. McLellan (1865-1916), a 
well-known playwright who did 
the book for “The Belle of New 
York” in 1897. book and lyrics for 
“The Pink Lady” in 1911, and au- 
thor of “Leah Kleschna” in 1904, 
never permitted himself to be 
photographed 

Kentucky and Texas are the 


states which have been used most 
in play titles. 

There have been many supersti- 
tions of theatre, and William 
H. Crane was so superstitious of 
the number 13 that when he was 
rehearsing for a play, “The Gover- 
nor of Kentucky,” in 1896, and 
discovered there were 13 in the 
cast, he had another part written, 
in order to have a company of 14 

Usually credited with being the 
longest title of a play is “A Fool 
Hath Said In His Heart There Is 
No God,” which played the Lyric, 
New York, in 1908. However, there 
have been others; for instance, “A 
Bird In The Hand Worth Two In 
The Bush” (1870), “The Fringe Of 
The Froth Of The Crust Of So- 
ciety 1893), “A Lady And A 
Gentleman In A Peculiarly Per- 
plexing Predicament” (1841). 


the 


Then, again, we have the short- 
est titles: “No” (1839), “If” (1917), 
“Me” (1925), “He” (1931), “Shhh” 
(1956 

“Two For The Seesaw” in 1958 
and “Kataki” in 1959 were plays 
with only two characters, but, also, 
there were “Under Orders” (1918), 
“The First 50 Years” (1922), “Be- 
vond” (1925), “Jealousy” (1928), 
“Lenin’s Dowry” (1932), “Close 
Quarters” (1939), and “The Four- 
Poster” (1951) with only two char- 


acters each 
A musical 

which 

1893 


entitled “Africa,” 
played the Star Theatre in 
had 17 characters in it whose 


names all began with the letter 
“M 

At Booth’s Theatre, May 30 
1877, George Rignold played 
Romeo to seven Juliets, like this 
the baleony scene with Adelaide 
Neilson; the potion scene with 
Fanny Davenport; the nurse and 


marriage scene with Ada Dyas; the 
banishment scene with Maud 
Granger; the parting scene with 
Marie Wainwright; the tomb scene 
with Minnie Cummings; and the 
masquerade scene with Grace 
D'Urfrey. 

In 1881 at the Cooper Institute 
in N. Y. City, Maud Giles sang for 
three consecutive hours without 
taking a rest 

Jenny Lind, 
first actress to 
railway car. 

Andrew Carnegie appeared as 


was the 
by private 


in 1850, 
travel 


Continued from page 3 








the film “Our Mutual Girl” (1915). 
| The longest stage speech of ap- 
proximately 1,052 words is used by 
the defense attorney in John Gals- 
worthy’s play “Justice.” 

The first aqua play performed in 
the United States was “The Pirate 
Signal” at the Bowery Theatre in 
1840. 

“Sumurun,” playea at the 
sino, in 1912, had no dialog 

The first photograph taken of a 


Ca- 


stage scene was for “The Russian 
Honeymoon,” which played the 
Madison Square Theatre in 1883 
It was credited to B. J. Falk 


The shortest play ever written 
and acted was “Rosmunda,” by 
Geovanna Ventura, performed in 
Europe in 1840. It was a tragedy 
in five acts, the first act containing 
three lines, the second act six lines, 
the third act five lines, the fourth 


act four lines, and the fifth act 
four lines. 

The first known comedy was per- 
formed in Athens, Greece by 
Susarion and Dolon, B. C. 562 

The first airconditioned play- 
house was the Madison Square 
Theatre which, in 1880, used ice 
with fans blowing over it 

The Bowery Theatre was the 
first cne lighted by gas. 

In the play “Come Seven,” by 


Octavus Roy Cohen, at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre in 1920, an all-white 
cast played in blackface 

Miss Gilda Varesi replaced John 
Barrymore for 10 perfermances in 
“The Jest” (1919). 

The custom of taking curtain 
calls was introduced by Edmund 
Kean at the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, during his first 
appearance there in 1821. 

Mr. McKenzie, an actor with the 
old Philadelphia Company, com- 
mitted suicide by leaping into the 
Delaware River because of a news- 


paper's criticism of his acting. 
VARIETY crix beware! 

The first Italian opera sung in 
the United States was “The Barber 
of Seville” (1825). 

















‘Needies’ You Need 


Continued from page 5 


-”_-__e- 
friend who ate a bowl of Needies 
for breakfast and then told the boss 
that inflation was bad for every- 
thing except his salary. He’l! tell 
you what it did for him. After he 
tells you you'll need not one, not 
two, but three bowls of Needies 
for your breakfast. Let us know 
what vou tell the boss after that— 
we'll be interested. 


Chapter Three 
“Now look here,” Jim 


“you're being unreasonable.” 
“ Tam never,” said the man with 





said, 


the gun, “unreasonable. I don’t 
like to be called that. In fact, I 
resent it quite strenuously.” He 


waggled his weapon in Jim's di- 
rection. “So you'd better tell me 
just exactly what you mean by un- 
reasonable.” 
“I mean,” said Jim, 
months you mentioned.” 
“What do you mean about it?” 
“It's too long.” 
‘I am not a 
cried. 
“How much too long?” 
the man with the gun. 
“By a month,” said Jim. 
“I am not an inanimate object!” 
cried Gloria. 
“Perhaps you are 
the man with the gun 
“Of course I am right,” 
“Then we are agreed 
month?” inquired the man 
the gun. 
“If you can stand her that long, 
said Jim. 


“that two 


chattel!” Gloria 


inquired 


right,” said 


with 


” 


“IT am not a stone!” shrieked 
Gloria 

“Come,” said the man with the 
gun 

“IT am not —” 


“Go with the man,” said Jim. 

“The man with the gun?” 

“The man with the gun.” 

Gloria, not a chattel, not an in- 
animate object, not a stone, went. 


If Gloria had had her new, new 
Needies that morning, she would 
not have needed to go. If Jim had 
had his new, new Needies that 


morning it is certain that he would 
never have allowed her to ao. It 
was the man with the gun who had 
hed his new, new Needies that 


morning, and of course it was he} 


who got what he wanted. Just as 
you can get what you want if you 
eat Needies, the cracklings that 
nake you crack, 


| 
said Jim. | 
on a| 


ANOTHER EARLY ‘SMELLIE’ 


Vaporizing of Dance at London 
Alhambra In 1868 


In line with Walter Reade's 
Aromarama and Michel Todd Jr.'s 
Smell-O-Vision, VARIETY reader | 
Thomas Foose came upon the fol- | 
lowing in Dance Perspectives, de- 
voted wholly to the history of Lon- 
don’s Alhambra Theatre: 

“Great ingenuity was displayed 
in devising novel effects. While the 
Magie Dance was being performed 
in the “The Fairy Acorn Tree” 
(1868), the auditorium was sprayed 
with scent by Rimmel’s Vaporizers, 
an effect that was to cause a sen- 
sation when repected at the Paris 
Opera in the 1952 revival of “Les 
Indes Galantes.” 











‘Try-for-White’ 


Continued from page 3 


from director Leon Gluckman, au- 
thor Harry Bloom, orchestrator 
Stanley Glasser, choreographer 
Arnold Dover, set designer Arthur 
Goldreich, and a team of White 
backers and behind - the - scene 
workers whose support and enthu- 
siasm made the show a conversa- 
tion piece throughout South 
Africa. 

A new all-Black musical, “She- 
been,” with book, lyrics and mu- 
sic by Johannesburg actor Bill 
Brewer was staged at the Cape by 
Alfred Herbert's African Jazz and 
Variety Company, and is due for 
presentation here early in the New 
Year. Meanwhile the show is be- 
ing filmed by an independent com- 
pany for U.K. Film Distributors 
who have taken up an option and 
will distribute the feature in Brit- 
ain and the U.S. when it is com- 
pleted. “Sheebeen” (Irish word 
accepted into local jargon as a 
place where illicit liquor is 
brewed) is about a mother whose 
son is unjustly accused of murder 
and who goes into the shebeen 
business to raise money for his de- 
fense. With a young and glamor- 
ous rival Shebeen Queen to supply 
sex, and a ne’er-do-well husband 
to add tension, the story serves as 
an adequate background to music 


and lyrics that are the _ real 
strength of the show. 
South Africa’s second indige- 


nous play about the color-bar prob- 
lem “Try For White” (the first 
was Lewis Sowden’s “The Kim- 
berely Train,” a theatre highlight 
of 1958) was preemed at Cape 
Town's Hofmeyr Theatre and ar- 
rived in Johannesburg in March, 
having broken all boxoffice rec- 
ords and reaped much critical ac- 
claim on its initial presentation. 
Written by Basil Warner, a jour- 
nalist and radio personality, it 
was directed by Leonard Schach 
and presented by his Cockpit 
Players during a Transvall season 
that included “Long Day's Jour- 
ney Into Night,” “Inherit The 
Wind,” and “The Matchmaker.” 
News recently came _ through 
from the Central African Federa- 
tion (Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland) of yet an- 
other play on the Try-For-White 
theme. Rhodesia’s first indigenous 
piece on the color question, this 


| is “Thursday's Child” by Frank L. 
| Clements, and though on its first 


night in Salisbury some of the ex- 


pressions in the play offended 
the Federation's only African 
Minister, Mr. Jasper Savanhu, 


who walked out before the end of 
the first act, it was enthusiastical- 
ly received by the local press. Ac- 
cording to the critic of the Rho- 
desia Herald: “It is a better play 
than “Try For White” because it 
makes no attempt to gloss over the 
problem.” Not yet having seen 
“Thursday's Child” it is impossi- 
ble to draw comparisons, but 
there is a possibility that South 
African theatre-goers will be able 
to judge the play for themselves 
at a later date, as the author hopes 
it will eventually be presented in 
the Union. 

A locally-written 


musical “I 


Spy.” book by Ken Hooper and 
Anthony Farmer, music and lyrics 
by Ralph Trewhela—the same 


team responsible for the previous 
year’s long-runner “Ever Since 
Eve"—was staged at the Library 
Theatre in May. Based on the no- 
torious “Blonde Spy” incident at 
Witwatersrand University that 
made international headlines, this 
timely effort aimed its cracks at 
espionage in general and college 
snooping in particular, and num- 
bered among its highlights a 
Kremlin-inspired ditty called “I 
See Red” and a dream-ballet 
“Witch-Hunt,” 


Since April 27, 














and MALCOLM 
Greenbaum, 


1928, when the 
Government started antitrust cases 
against Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp. and First National Pictures, 
the motion picture 
been continuously 
to Government 
ing 


industry has 


almost subject 
and follow- 
1948 Supreme 
Ccurt decision in the second Para- 
mount case, the industry has spent 
sO many millions in satisfaction of 
judgments and in settlement of 
antitrust cases (brought mostly by 
exhibitors), that no student has 
been able to keep accurate track 
of them. Enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws has not been uniform 
or through in industry generally, 
but the Government, since first 
sinking its teeth into the motion 
picture body, has continually har- 
ried it and refuses to let go. 

In the 1930s, when the Para- 
mount investigation was started 


suits, 


the celebrated 


combined motion picture produc- | 


tion and exhibition presented the 
evil of concentrated economic 
power. There were eight principal 
producers banded together with 
large theatre circuits in favoring 
producer-owned theatres and big 
circuits with the first runs of good 
fezture films. The major producers 
with owned theatres gave many ad- 


vantages to each other which in- 
dividual exhibitors could not 
obtain. Clearances of 60 to 90 


days were common, and exhibitors 
were constrained to take a distribu- 
tor’s full year’s output in advance, 
sight unseen. Such practices, in- 
cluding block-booking and blind 
buying of films, were condemned 
in the Paramount case and prohibi- 


tions against their continuance 
were embodied in many consent 
cecrees. 


The decrees principally prohib- 
ited: 

(1) the sale of one picture tied 
to another, 
(2) the 

prices, 

(3) maintenance of fixed clear- 
ance systems end unreasonably 
long clearances, 

(4) contracts with theatres on 
any basis except picture by picture 
and theatre by theatre. 

In many decrees exhibition was 
divorced from production and the 
producing companies were barred 


fixing of admission 


|from purchasing theatres and the 
| exhibition companies from entering 


into production. Both authors en- 
thusiastically supported the Gov- 
ernment’s position at the time of 
the entry of the decrees. Mr. 
Ernst was counsel for the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers in the Paramount case, 
and Mr. Hoffmann was a Special 


Assistant to the Attorney General | 


prosecuting antitrust cases in other 
incustries. Both retain enthusiasm 
for a competitive economy, but 
beth believe that changes in mar- 
ket conditions have destroyed the 
usefulness of the decrees. 
Victims’ Wry Victory | 


‘The principal victims of 


hibitors, and if the decrees had 
achieved their purpose the exhibi- 
tors would have been the principal 
beneficiaries. Many a theatre owner 
who felt that the location, size and 
furnishings of his theatre war- 
ranted a better run than he was 
receiving held over the distributors 
the threat of a treble-damage suit, 
and frequently it proved more de- 
sirable to prosecute such suits than 
to operate motion picture theatres. 

We assert that the competitive 
interests served by the Paramount 
cecree have become archaic and 
the time has now arrived when 
Government policy ought to bow 
to the paramount need of keeping 
alive another means of communica- 
tien. With each loss of a communi- 
cations medium there is a loss in 
functioning democracy. 

There are signs that the motion 
picture industry will be less vexed 
in the future by antitrust action. 
The volume of private antitrust 
cases seems to be on the decline 
and recent indications from the 
Government suggest that it is now 
focusing its emphasis on films for 
television and may lighten the im- 
pact of its decrees upon the theatre 
film industry. Jurisdiction over the 


| with 


the | 
challenged practices were the ex-| 


| Dead Hand of Film Antitrust 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 
A. HOFFMANN 
Wolff & Ernst) 








could, if it wished, cause their 
modification. 
The dominant industry forces 


have changed. There are now many 
independent producing companies, 
some even organized for the pur- 
pose of making individual films 
and achieving tax advantage. The 
few producers of a quality product 


have little difficulty in finding a 
market. The big studios are mak- 
ing fewer films then in the past, 


in part because without controlled 
theatres they no longer can be 
sure of profitable distribution. 
They are prohibited from renting 
their films in advance of produc- 
tion in any sizable number. The 
exhibitors complain not only of 
the shortage of a quality product 
but of the rise in film rental rates. 


Higher rentals reflect the short 
supply of the product 

The exhibitors also experience 
Gifficulty in the decretal require- 
ments for competitive bidding on 
single films. They are unable to 


plan advertising and promotion for 
any extended period of time, nor 
properly te sequence the kinds of 
attractions offered to the theatre- 
goer. The victims of the conspira- 
cy which the antitrust cases con- 
demn are now finding themselves 
the victims of the very decrees 
they sought less than 15 years ago. 

The major producers and dis- 
thibutors who were defendants in 
the Paramount case and bitterly 
contested it may have achieved an 


lironic victory over the long pull 


Their forced sale of most of their 
theatres took place in a good mar- 
ket just prior to the advent of the 
overpowering competition of tele- 
vision. Their production ventures, 
although fewer than before, pros- 
pered and achieved what the classi- 
cal economists have alwavs thought 
was the goal of mononolists—high 


| price for short production. Whereas 


the Supreme Court was concerned 
the power of the large ex- 
hibitors and felt that competitive 
bidding might play into the hands 
of the buyer with the “longest 
purse,” these alarms have proved 
unreal and the power now square- 
ly rests with the producer of a 
scarce product. 

Competitive bidding, which had 
its origin in the Paramount deci- 
sion, leads to generous sealed bids 
which may be higher than open 
negotiations would require. Ex- 
hibitors have asserted that they 
are being forced to bid themselves 
into insolvency. Producers di- 
vorced from exhibition are forced 
to take all their profit at the dis- 
tribution level and generally charge 
the maximum the market will bear. 

Many exhibitors today would 
welcome a return of “block-book- 
ing.” The evil in block-booking, 
according to the Courts, is that it 
prevents competitors from bidding 
for single pictures on their in- 
dividual merits and adds to the 
cost of a single copyrighted picture 
that of another which must be 
taken and exhibited in order to 
secure the first. Exhibitors now 
wish bleck-booking because of the 
difficulties in individual purchases 
for a whole year’s exhibition and 
also because of the producers’ 
tendency to insist on unreasonably 
high prices for individual good 
productions. It seems to us that 
if exhibitors wish to buy blocks of 
films, nothing in the antitrust laws 
ought to bar their doing so. if the 
choice rests with the exhibitor. 

We think it high time that the 
requirement that a license must be 


|offered picture by picture, theatre 


ty theatre, and solely upon the 
merits, be reappraised. This provi- 
sion was put into the decrees in 
order to help exhibitors and cer- 
tainly not to harm them. If an 
arrangement could be worked out 
so that producers could offer their 
batches of films, completed or in- 
completed, on prospectus as well as 
on celluloid, in any combinations 
of numbers which the purchaser 
desires, there might exist an in- 
ceentive for the maintenance of 
movie houses and an increase in 
the flow of the raw material for 
metion picture projectors. 

In sum, it is our view that even 
antitrust decrees can lose their 
vitality with age, and that the time 
has come for the Justice Dept., by 
consent to modification of the rec- 
trictive provisions of its decrees, 


decrees has been retained by the|to join in an effort to keep alive 
}Courts and the Dept. of Justice'a faltering industry. 
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HT HAS TAKEN 
HER LAST 


The swinging purse... the swaying hips... the sensuous body... then, 
fhe sudden elint of a knife...a choked scream... fleeing footsteps... and 
over and over he would repeat his brutal, compulsive act of killing! 


\ THE MOST DIABOLICAL MURDERER IN ALL THE ANNALS 

OF CRIME! HE BAFFLED THE GREAT SCOTLAND YARD, 

THE CELEBRATED ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE AND ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON ... THE FILE ON JACK THE RIPPER 
HAS NEVER CLOSED! 
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i ss : : Seen Continued from page 3 & 3 
the tws young French actors, Ger-| but later the freres split profes-| of 100,000 at one time on a nation-, back and/or promotional tie-in|ment. The Jesuit Weekly, America, 
ard Plipe and Henri Vidal, Max- | sionally and fraternally in most un- | wide educational network ... bloom | plugs. |in appraising “Say One For Me” 
well a Paul Douglas, Cecil | professional manner by walking out | off the cactus in the westerns’ CBS’ Frank Stanton was amen-| ‘Debbie Reynolds-Robert Wagner- 
B. DeMille. Joe Cook, Lou Costel- | on their $12,500-a-week booking at | ratings. able to a tv “czar” but NBC’s top-| Bing Crosby) panned The Groaner 


lo, Freal Stone, Ethel Barrymore,|a Montreal nitery . .. l'affaire| Grace Kelly (Princess de Mon-| pers Bob Sarnoff and Bob Kintner for “doing the priest act again.” 
Arch Selwyn, Jack Robbins, Al| Mickey Rooney on the Jack Paar aco) named Regent until Crown! declared for self-regulation. The Protestant groups became mili- 


McCosjer, Billie Holiday, Ralph | show ... Arthur Loew Sr. into legit | Prince Albert, now 2, comes of age | Govt. agrees to the latter. Lou tant about the manner in which 
Cohn, ‘ Preston Sturges, Theresa | production, with the Theatre Guild,|. . _ Broadcast of Japanese Crown | Cowan out as CBS-TV prexy. Hollywood depicted the clergy, util- 
Helbuin, Kay Kendall, Jack Nor-|@ la Dore Schary’s successful re-| Prince's wedding to a commoner! «The “magazine concept,” a la izing the upcoming “Elmer Gantry” 
worth, Grock, Helen’ Broderick, | turn to the theatre . . . Sir John | Ty-sponsored by a candy firm... the British idea where commercial a8 a peg and harking back to 
TayloréHolmes, Willie Hoppe, Bob | Gielgud's Old Vie tour. |Sir Michael Redgrave joined the | messages fall in next to shows,| “Rain” (the Rev. Davidson), “The 


O'Donjell, Lupino Lane, Dwight " ’ T | knighted thespians in 1959 along | \,; sponsorial control of the | Inside of the Cup” and “The 
Fiske, Rosetta Duncan, Edmund Flock of H wood Names | with Laurence Olivier, Ralph Rich- | ieee cans caaeomnd on emuiegs the Christian” as purportedly “not rep- 
Gwen Wayne Morris, Clarence Back to Broadway Legit | ardson, Alex Guinness, John Giel- 4 merican standard of economic de- resenting them favorably.” Statis- 
Derwe¥t, Wanda Landowska, Vic- | gud and Donald Wolfit terminism. England, incidentally, | tics on films the past 20 years in- 
tor Me Uaglen, were other final cur- Dame Margot Fonteyn, premier felt kindred weaknesses long be- dicated 18 had a Catholic aura 
tains. , Death, gags, Lolita angles ballerina, came to London to ac-| fore the States, which resulted in| (“Going My Way,” etc.) and 11 
ard Erol Flynn were a weirdo Lauren Bacall. Sir Cedric Hard.| C°P* an honorary Doctor of Music| the “scrutineer” system. Sir Ivone dealt with Protestant ministers. 
Melange in 1959 | wicke, Janet Gaynor Bert Wheeler, |%°8tee from Oxford University | A. Kirkpatrick, chairman of Brit-| Even before the quiz probe the 
Liberice had large public sym-| Ginger Rogers, Melvyn Douglas, and flew to Rio de Janeiro to join | ain's Independent Television Au- United Presbyterian Church pro- 
pathy @ his libel suit against the Kenneth MacKenna, inger Stevens, | her husband, Dr. Roberto Arias, | thority, supervises that and since | tested to FCC Chairman John C. 
Londor’ Daily Mirror’s scandal col-| Charlton Heston, Henry Fonda, | £°'™e™ Panamanian Ambassador to | the “21” hankypanky was discov- Doerfer that the networks “were 
umnist “Cassandra,” and, in be-/ Anthony Perkins... Ingrid Berg- Great Britain, who took refuge in| ered he says no skullduggery has sacrificing morality for ratings,” 


| Beaucoup Hollywood names into 
legit: Paul Newman, Sydney Black- 
mer, Geraldine Page, Rip Torn, 





tween ‘estifying in court (where | man’s tv comeback ... Lana Tur- the Brazilian Embassy in Panama | been reported. . but didn’t mention any specifie 
he wo: a substantial damage ner, despite the Johnny Stompa- after an abortive revolt in his Tabus on payolas and plugolas programs. 
award) broke vaude records at nato scandal, warmly received in native country reached proportions of pronunci- “Adult films that allegedly 
Londor's Finsbury Park Empire | pix .. . Elizabeth Taylor’s $1,000,-|| _More’ Personalities || amentos — st canned laughter” bordered on the obs ene and im- 
and Chiswick Empire Theatres . . . | 000 wage for “Cleopatra” attests to | - — (“dishonest’’), hough ABC and | moral vied with the wave of juve- 
First Regro, “Miss Festival” was her b.o. potency ... Air Force Re- Leonard Be eastern s USSR wow | CBS admitted even Ike’s speeches nile delinquency Si . 
20-yearg)id New York model Ce- | serve Col. James Stewart finally H van Cliburn joins the Sol/in Europe in August included A Brigitte Bardot, “The Lovers, 
cilia Cooper, who got the nod at got his one-star Brigadier-General- urok stable .. . Mi \ on the Big |some “canned applause Kayoing Lady Chatterley,” vied with the 
the Caines Film Fest. | ship, but he’s downgraded to desk Board : Lowell Ti pier _Fecalei- airline and kindred reciproca! Biblical and Roman spectacles of 
- - P —_—————, | public relations, if ever called. trance on Ra ph Edwards’ “This Is | plugs edicted; suspicion about which Joe Levine's “Hercules” and 
Schnoz’s Bieple Steve (“Hercules”) Reeves, new Your Life Dietrich’s Paris mobster-controlled fights and those the William Wyler-Metro block- 
~ Eddia Jackson and Jimmy - Dur- | muscle-hero .. . Razing of the Gar-| eng on wd The eatre de r Etoile x | phoney wrestlers, etc.,. inonived buster, “Ben-Hur,” were examples. 
ante Jissed-and-made-up in 1959.|den of Allah, Hollywood haunt of | “Fol “ Be count en yee eo the — Eddie Cantor to crack, “ hat - A superimposed line—“I was 
‘he Schnoz announced his mar-| Bob Benchley, F. Scott Fitzgerald, | shine ae Be al ‘ol eae happened, to fume ion f ey a ' | wrong I never should have taken 
riage o longtime fiamcee Margie | et al . . . squeamish Playhouse 90 - xe A € r : ack ¢ ~ a. | to lynch Van oren a ad f “a — Alice to that hotel room before we 
Little. Meanwhile Columbia (Frank | sponsorial censorship of “gas cham-| ¢ie. §} 512 900 suit cooin , tae eg vex Prank ee meaceiod. What could I have 
Capra) has Crosby, Sinatra and | bers” from Nuremberg Trial video- Son = Son athe —- P geo “Com ‘singing™ to New Yor ie s ‘| been thinking of?” —was the soph- 
Dean “Martin slated to personate |show (because of American Gas is: “ ee “Ge Ti cee S Hogan on payo a. * —_ - omoric “squarer which got UA’s 
Claytoi, Jackson & Durante in a| Assn. sponsorship) and ditto “War- re aie ge ees oe. — a | clinical concern whether w aemae “Happy Anniversary” by the John- 
biopic ‘of their careers. saw Ghetto” . . . like CBS’ “The ioe her weed 3 eieeees ta a a See Se they're | 208 Office “seal” hurdles. This 
Arats ban Liz Taylor pictures | Plot to Kill Stalin” (network finally aad. “C at Lage } = hairpieces _and prengenend = re supposedly indicated that the in- 
along with Marilyn Monroe (mar | # its Moscow bureau reopened, | a nena dee a thee Pinay real bullets in those westerns dustry's self-regulatory Production 
lavwright Ar Miller) | following the Khrushchev Yank |*, °°". #8 ‘OUrists com : 7s aa hm Code did not “condone” extra er 
nied, ©) player! eg *s “*" | visit), Castro protested CBS’ “Is ticket gyp Walter Lippmann’s On the Film Front: Dip pre-marital relations. PS—The Da- 
Chap.in's 70th, Eleanor Rooseveli’s — —_— Red?” (Stuart Novins | ‘ . ' ss In Pix and Manpower vid 2 oom yee picture was 
"75th 3 ‘eral show)... Mary Astor’s “My Story”, . rau makes news as a firs : : roundly panned for other reasons, 
els Geraldine Farrar's 77u) dubbed “beauty and the beasts”... | Nighter in Paris but, unlike Presi- On the film seer, Be ywood but this sort of hoopla, as is the 
was Britain's oldest working actor,|Como’s $24,000,000 Kraft Music dentia predece sors, Ike has vet to | had the proble s ae only pol the | .ase generally, proved a b.o. spot- 
rehearsing his first play in two | Hall deal... the Coronet on — he National, in Washingto1 drop in i. e yes ica ae et = light which an ordinary run-of-the- 
years, “Love In Law,” comedy by| Broadway renamed the Eugene | 4! hou he Mrs. Eis er is a 4 = ol mag eadicte it mine film might not never have 
Harold Breoks and Kay Banner- O'Neill and the Mayfair now the wed etapa fan _. Maurice a i og” er py : wos * attained. It's like Khrushchev's 
man Cecil B. DeMille . . . Tennessee Chevalier immortalized” in Mme. bo ° — od oA aes orrow’s blast against the “Can-Can” scene 
Switverland was a growing haven Ww illiams Sweet Bird of Youth” ay w ax m useu n in London. | a = neocon wall by ce ‘aeaie salt and the U. S. Post Office to-do 
for Hyllywood and London film napised the crack, He specializes Ww <4 ‘an ee Seen See ae po om -oagag ns ” guesers sied over the “Naked Maja” promotion 
stars tor tax-saving reasons, creat- - adult southerns --- ROW that onto . a Lave An Ee am oe a eeadea Bg a aaa, pieces—great “trailers!” 
ing tke term “taxpatriots” Ser | SE Gperate drive-ins it's safe for a|¢verybody made money but the | milking ~ genes ae Svarked by film vet Sol Lesser, 


them Winchell coined “prizeti | theatre manager to look sun-|James Dean Memorial Foundation | capital-gains with little thought of , Hollywood Motion Picture & 
Pm .og. che - va” « , hich went broke in Fair ai norr 1eW nan- , . 
tutes” Sor the rigged quiz winnahs. | tanned”... Because he “put Wau-| Which went broke in Fairmont,|training tomorrow's nev I Television Museum may finally be 


| kegan on the map” ’s *k | Ind., his home town Same thing | power ea ee : : 
New owner Billy Rose renamed none High aa happened to a William C . Menae P Some however pointed to its realize d a has been an — 
the Naional, Broadway legit thea- | town now . Judy Garland’s $190,- | ‘“St. Louis Blue ¥5”") foundation for crop of studio-by-studio “new Sng bes , te ae me non 
tre, the Billy Rose . .. The long-/ 999 st the Met (most of it legally | the blind . Whitney Communi-| faces” as evidence of its good in- coum Hersholt See arp ery 
planned George M. Cohan statue entangled) . . . Brooks Atkinson's | cations Corp. formed as the um-|tentions to accelerate the produ- % “€ Motion Picture Relief Fund, 


back in '53 had collected $568,500 


was unveiled in Times Square .. - | salute to Jo ie Con-| brella for . Thitney* = ion line but exhibitors still ex- ; 
e Cook . . - Eddie Con ella for Jock Whitney's news- | tio ag towards a movie museum and a 


“The Ballad of Ear] K. Long” was | stantine’s first U.S. visit in 12] paper, radio and tv (N.Y. Herald| pressed desperation in their quest 


Tin Pym Alley’s reaction to the | years: had to go to Paris to become | Tribune, etc.) holdings . . . Ogden | for product Film Hall of Fame,” then primed 
vagaries of Louisiana's Governor|a star . . . Yves Montand’s one-| Reid, out of the Trib, named Am-| This shortage has made possible for the old Paramount studios on 
: Id (“Kookie”) Byrnes’ sud- | man click . . . Peggy Joyce, six | bassador to Israel ... for the man | the import of so many more for- Sunset Blvd., but after charging 
den up eat (viz., “Kookie Lend Me | times married, left $525, 096 estate | who has everything, a $1.475 (tax | eign pix. from;,the Continent and the divers Hollywood factions in- 
Your Comb”). “Only family enter- 86 out of every 100 U.S. house- | included) 14-carat solid gold put- Japan, but somehow the Gallic ve ved with jealousv, inertia and 
tainmeit” decreed for the 1964 | holds now own a TV set; 8 of 86/ter at Tiffany's .. . the good life | genre seemed to have the edge on lack of organization” the money 
World's Fair which finally fell to| own two or more sets. In 1950 it | a la carte a continuing boom—any- | titillating boxoffice interest—and was returned = 
New York. | was 12 out of 100 owned tv; now | body who pays cash in a hotel, | also the censors _ The Smeliies 1 
es Steel Strike and the B.O. 8 | ee out of 100 owns 3 sets or more. | nitery, restaurant, etc.. is looked _ Watering down of the produc- Walter Reade Jr. beat Mike 
2 i cain * ait AFM prexy Herman Kenin:|"P0On as a moujik (“have pencil, | tions Code was worrying the in- Todd Jr. with his AromaRama 

The orotracted steel strike and “There's never been a ‘Go Home| Will travel fancy’) dustry as more and more “adult” (versus Todd's Smell-O-Vision) and 


its b.o, downbeat aftermath . . -|Satchmo’ or ‘Go Honie Lionel| South Dakota Senator Francis films, dealing with so-called “real- the public still decided that what 
Beatniks and espresso joints from | Hampton’ sign in Europe, and no-| Case proposed a National Acad-| istic and adult subjects” (sex, rape, goes into the film— whether 
cdast-te~coast. The Venice (Calif.’| body threw rocks at Leonard Bern- | e™my of Culture, under Govern- | homosexuality, prostitution, overly “smellies” or in “gorgeous black- 
realtors’ vexation with the Great | stein when he followed Vice-Presi- | mental auspices, to reward the one| realistic portrayals of juvenile and-white’—is what counts. The 
Unwasted and the inroad the beat-| dent Nixon's unfortunate experi- | person “making the greatest con-| delinquency, nymphettes, and the technique is incidental although, 


niks heve made in New Sent ence in South America” ... Negro| temporary contribution” in each | like), were scheduled for a while, 3-D did evidence audi- 

Greenvich Village . . . London’s|actress Hilda Simms played| of these fields: sculpture, music, |7—————— i enc ] T ilme 
7 , D ?P teard ence appeal . . Texas oilman 
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Binoculars On 1960 Product 


By RON SILVERMAN 














Hollywood. 

A good example of the shift to the middle area of filmmaking— | 
neither in the low-budget exploitation class nor in the beckbuster | 
category—is Associated Producers Ine. Twentieth-Fox, which finances | 
and releases API product, fattened the 1960 Associated Producers pact, | 
increasing its budget by 50% and thus giving the indie an average 
budget of over $300,000, compared with last year’s average of under 
$200,000. 

American International Pictures, most prolific of the low-budget | 
companies, increased its 1960 budgets considerably, and Roger Cor- 
man’s The Filmgroup is eyeing a healthy budget on at least one up- 
coming film. 

Allied Artists’ upward move is obvious. 

Broken down by studio, the film projects which either are definite 
or are being considered for 1960 production include: 


ALLIED ARTISTS—“Streets of Montmartre,” “The Big Bankroll,” 
“Marco Polo,” “The George Raft Story.” “79 Park Avenue,” “Crash 
Boat,” “Reckless, Pride of the Marines” and “The Confessions of an 
Opium Eater.” 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL—“Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“Girl on Death Row,” “Circus of Horrors,” “In the Year 2889,” “Take 
Me to Your Leader,” “Eve and the Dragon,” “She” and “The Talking 
Dog.” Added to these will be eight more titles not yet set. 

BUENA VISTA—“The Absent-Minded Professor,” “The Castaways,” 
“Ban “The Avenger” (based on “Westward Ho”) plus a 
minimum of two more Walt Disney productions for 1960. 


COLUMBIA—“Underworld, U.S.A.,” “Rin Tin Tin Story,” “Lucretia 
Borgia,” “Caves of Night,” “Pepe,” “Two Faces of Dr. Jekyll,” “The 
Kingdom of Man,” “Who Is Sylvia?” “Cry For Happy,” “The Devil at 
Four O'Clock,” “Thirteen Ghosts,” “Fair Game,” “Jazz Boat,” “The 
Captive,” “The Willie Sutton Story,” “The Wackiest Ship in the Army,” 
“Gidget Goes Hawaiian,” “The Guns of Navarone,” “Never Take 
Sweets from a Stranger,” “The Tiger Among Us,” “The Truth,” “The 
Image Makers,” “The Tiger’s Tail,” “The Chase,” “Bunny Lake Is 
Missing,” “Diamond Bikini,” “Here Come the Brides,” “The Jimmy 


Durante Story,” “Barbara Greer,” “A Raisin in the Sun,” “The Beach 
Boys,” “Revival,” “Roar Like a Dove,” “The Bridges at Remagen,” 
“The Edna St. Vincent Millay Story,” “Mysterious Island.” “Time of 
the Dragons,” “Bent’s Fort,” “Nine Coaches Waiting,” “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” “The Fanny Brice Story,” “Notorious Lady,” “Lawrence 
of Arabia,” “Return Fare.” “The Twelfth Step,” “Baa Baa Black Sheep,” 
“The Night Circus,” “That Hill Girl,” “Such Sweet Thunder” and 
“Andersonville.” 


METRO—“Go Naked in the World,” “Butterfield 8.” “Where the 
Boys Are,” “Mutiny on the Bounty,” “The Voice at the Back Door.” 
“The Travels of Jamie McPheeters,” “Bridge to the Sun,” “Chatauqua,” 
“Charlemagne,” “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Jumbo,” 
“The Secret Classroom,” “Lady L,” “Recollection Creek,” “The Elsie 
Janis Story,” “Devil May Care,” “The Buckingham TFT Corp.,” “I 
— a Fool,” “Sweet Bird of Youth,” “Country Fair,” 

leecing,” 
be preduced by Andrew and Virginia Stone. 


PARAMOUNT—“Walk Like a Dragon,” “Under Ten Flags.” “The 
Melody of Sex,” “The Blue Mustang,” “No Bail for the Judge,” “Break- 
fast at Tiffany’s.” “The Bashful Bullfighter,” “The Slender Thread.” 
“Affair in Arcady,” “The Mountain Is Young,” “A Child Is Waiting,” 
“The Pleasure of His Company,” “The Counterfeit Traitor,” “The 
World of Suzie Wong,” “The Blood and the Rose,” “G. I. Blues” and 
as yet untitled productions from Hal Wallis, Stan Shpetner, Alan 
Pakula, Ivan Foxwell and the teams of Mel Shavelson and Jack Rose 
and Edmund Beloin and Maurice Richelin. 


Voyage,” 


TWENTIETH-FOX—“The Live Wire,” “The Alaskans,” “Big River | 





Big Man.” “The Dud Avocado,” “The Hellraisers,” “Requiem for a 
Nun.” “O Mistress Mine,” “Return to Peyton Place,” “Salammbo,” 
“Daddy-O,” “The King Must Die,” “The Lost World,” “The Chapman 
Report,” “The Marriage-Go-Round,” “Mountolive,” “John Brown's 
Body,” “Cleopatra.” “State Fair,” “Solo,” “The Fiercest Hearts,” 
“South By Java Head,” “The Instant Prince.” “Goodbye Charlie,” 
“Stage Door,” “A Loss of Roses,” “Casino,” “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” “The Jungle.” “Iris,” “Destruction Test,” “Kitty Foyle,” “The | 
Battel of Leyte Gulf.” “The Good Soup,” “Dr. Thomas Dooley” and 
“The Bachelor's Baby.” From Darryl Zanuck in Europe will come 


“Ballad of Red Rock” and “Settle Out of Court” (in addition te his 
“Requiem for a Nun” and “Chapman Report” here) and possibly one 
other from a group including “Secret of Lily Dafon,” “Fish Don’t Bite,” 
“Yes, Monsieur” and “Patate.” Zanuck’s “Deluxe Tour” is being held in 
abeyance and if cast could roll in 1960. Associated Producers Inc. titles, 
either definite or being considered, include “Desire in the Dust,” “The 
Big Show,” “The Big Platter Parade,” “Murder Inc.,.” “Twelve Hours 
to Kill,” “Women Without Men,” “Silver Wings,” “Atomic Bomb 
Patrol,” two untitled detective projects and a Tommy Noonan-Pete 
Marshall comedy. 


UNITED ARTISTS—“The Achilles Affair,” “Apple Pie Bed,” “Battle,” 
“Brotherhood of Evil,” “By Love Possessed,” “California Street,” 
“Exodus,” “The Hustler,” “Invitation to a Gunfighter,” “Greengage 
Summer,” “The Mad King,” “The Magnificent Seven,” “A Matter of 
Conviction,” “North from Rome,” “Paris Blues,” “633 Squadron,” 
“Taras Bulba,” “Two for the Seesaw,” “Westside Story,” “The Well 
at Ras Daga,” “The Gladiators,” “Sun at Midnight,” “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” “Dear Spy,” “Mousetrap.” “The Sergeant,” “Misfits,” “The 
Haunting of Hill House,” “ Do You Like Brahms” and either “Kim- 
berley” or “The Way West.” 


UNIVERSAL “Matilda Shouted Fire,” “Back Street,” “Viva 
Gringo,” “The Secret Ways,” “Romanoff and Juliet,” “The Grass Is 


Greener.” “The Great Imposter,” “The Ugly American,” “Sundown at | 


Crazy Horse,” “Survey: The Teenagers,” “Seven Ways from Sun- 
down,” “Hell Is a High Place” and “The Spiral Road.” 


WARNER BROS.—“Dark at the Top of the Stairs,” “Fanny,” “The 
White Rajah,” “Oceans’ 11,” “Parrish,” “Splendor in the Grass,” 
“Letter from Peking,’ “The Marauders,” “Act I,” “Saga of Pappy 
Gunn,” “Claudelle Inglish,” “A Fever in the Blood,” “Lover's Point” 
and “Sunrise at Campobello.” 

Among the smaller producing-distributing organizations, The Film- 
group slates 10 pix for 1960, including “Task Force 38,” “Women in 
War,” 


Intruder.” Miller Consolidated Pictures, while it has set no titles, plans 


eight films for 1960. 

The number of titles listed for each major company does not neces- 
sarily indicate the size of that company’s 1960 program. The list merely 
is an indication of the kinds of properties from which the various com- 
panies will develop their film schedules for the next 12 months. 
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“Spinster,” “Prisoner in Paradise” and an untitled pie to 


“Carnival of Death,” “Escape from Devil’s Island” and “The | 
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Clix in New Role in Stix 


By THE REV. MALCOLM BOYD 


(Mal Boyd left the entertainment industry in 1951 to begin his studies for the Epis- 
copal priesthood. He studied for three years in seminary in Berkeley, California, had a 
year’s graduate theological work at Oxford University in England and the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches in Switzerland, and received his S.T.M. de- 
gree from Union Seminary in New York City. Father Boyd, after two years as parish 
priest of an inner-city church in Indianapolis, has just begun his new work as Episco- 
pal Chaplain at St. Paul’s House, Co'orado State University, Fort Collins. He was for- 
merly with Foote, Cone & Belding, Republic Pictures, Samuel Goldwyn Productions and 
Mary Pickford, and was first president of the Television Producers Assn. of Hollywood.) 


It was a real transition, moving from the world 
of television and motion pictures to prepare for the 
Episcopal priesthood, and there were wholly un- 
anticipated problems but always, too, some wonder- 
ful laughs. 

“You should write a book telling about it,” a 
newspaper friend has said, and a number of others 
have expressed the same idea. But I have been too 
busy doing other things, writing other books, often 
just trying to keep up with the demands of my life 
now that I am ordained and serving as Episcopal 
Chaplain at a great university. 

I had a laugh I badly needed during the first 
quarter of seminary, in 1951 at Berkeley, when I 
was snowed under by the pressure of trying to learn 
how to study again. The final exams were coming 
up and it was around midnight, one rainy, damp 
night, that I got into my car and went out for a 
| hot cup of coffee. I was discouraged, very cold, 
dead tired and feeling pretty hopeless about my 
ability to pass the approaching tests. Clumsily, I 
punched the radio pushbutton in the car: some 
music might help raise my spirits and snap me out 
of my doldrums. A tune blared out at me. The 
noise of the windshield wiper and the din ef my 
inner turmoil couldn't drown it out: “There’s No 
Business Like Show-Business.” 

It had been an odd time, staying in Hollywood 
during those last three months after my decision 
had been announced to friends and before the sem- 
inary opened in September. The morning that the 
news appeared in the newspapers that I would be 
leaving show business for a new life in the Church, 
my phone rang steadily. “I once planned to be a 
rabbi,” I was told by one friend. “I always wanted 
to be a priest but ... ,” someone else said. “My 
life was going to be in full-time Christian service 
but then I got started in ... ,” someone else ex- 
plained. 

Many people talked to me with refreshing candor 
and simplicity about their search for a purpose in 
life and their intense desire to discover its meaning. 
People who had been mere facades to me—creatures 
of papier-mache, or objects to use (and to be used 
by), or mere busines functionaries using their own 
or may expense account for a lunch now and then— 
suddenly became real persons in my life. They 
could let their defenses down now! And so could IL. 








} Funeral Luncheon 

Just before I left Hollywood for seminary there 
was the big going-away luncheon at Ciro’s. Hedda 
| Hopper wrote that the Picture of the Week was of 
two bartenders standing with everybody else in 
Ciro’s to say The Lord’s Prayer. Dale Evans and 
Connie Haines sang. Roy Regers came over from 
Paramount to be with us, Mike Stokey presented 
me with a plaque and Dema Harshbarger with a 
kiss. I was about to break down and Lurene Tuttle 
said that everybody should have been provided 
with Kleenex at their places. 

But why wasn't it a happier occasion? Why was it 
so much like a funeral? I suppose that “Mal Boyd” 
was dying, in a sense, and that the process which 
| would slowly lead to the birth of “Father Boyd” 
was beginning. Any kind of death, it seems, is 
sentimentally sad, even when the possibilities of 
newness of life are readily discernible. I don’t 
know. I shall never wholly be able to understand 
the subtleties, the nuances, the delicate shadings, 
the deep underlying reverberations, of the going- 
away luncheon at Ciro’s. But it served to push me 
out of the nest. Two days later, I was on my way 
to seminary. 

There were many hard lessons ahead. My great- 
est opponent, I soon learned, would be my pride. 
I would spend years trying to mold myself into the 
kind of priest I felt I should be (and wanted to be- 
come), only to be confronted, long afterwards in 
my first parish, by the realization that God had 
utterly shattered this image and that the only kind 
| of priest I could ever be was entirely up to Him. 
|In my first parish, too, I would learn about that 
mysterious, transforming, self-giving, torturous 
| thing called love—which we learn only from God 
|and then may, by His help, share with other men 
and women. 
|| Living the Life 
— 
| In seminary—and especially in the years after- 
| wards of graduate study in England, Europe and 
| New York—I became convinced of the reality of 
religious faith as contrasted with the fantasy in 
which my non-religious friends seemed to be exist- 
ing. To live, realiy, implies a dynamic sense of de- 
| pendence upon God and responsibility towards one’s 
brother, I came to believe, and one’s brother is 
anyone, anywhere, in need of love, justice, food, 
respect, a decent place to live or the ability to hold 
up his head among those who would beat him down. 
It was the fruition of this belief that led to my being 
barred from two southern universities not long ago 
because of ideas which I had expressed during a Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week. I am religiously opposed to 
segregation; that is, I am opposed to it on the basis 
of my faith. 

I found out that many things called “religious” by 
a huckster-generated society are not religious at 
all (and in this category I would place the greater 
|number of Hollywood's touted “religious” feature 
films). Too, I became aware that there are religious 











factors and images in much that would never be 


self-labeled as “religious” (and in this category I 
have increasingly placed many Broadway plays and 
Hollywood and European films which have implicit 
religious meaning, but are never referred-to as 
being explicitly religious). 

Religion is not the private reserve of the “nice” 
people nor is it “nice.” It is dynamic, radical, revo- 
lutionary, relating the human to the divine, the 
temporal to the eternal, the creature to the Creator 
the lost to the Saviour. A German theologian wisely 
observed that there is a sinking and a suffering, a 
being lost and rent asunder, in the peace of God. 
Religion is profound, glorious, demanding, trans- 
forming, holy, but it is not “nice” in the “nice” way 
our culture chooses to use that word! Religion can- 
net be limited, cut down to size, by such a self- 
righteous, bourgeois, damningly categorizing con- 
cept as “nice.” 

The Clerical ‘Uniform’ 











The first day I wore clericals I was treated within 
a five-minute period in downtown Los Angeles, to 
two violently contrasting reactions which I shall 
never forget, and which I have since often found in 
milder, more conformist modes of expression. A man 
eame up to me, knelt, and kissed my hand. Moments 
later another man walked up to me and spat in my 
face. Neither knew “Mal Boyd.” Each knew the 
Church, in God knows what way er from what ex- 
perience, and he reacted accordingly. My struggle 
had begun to relate the man and the priest, despite 
all the influences and energies exerted by society 
to break me simply into becoming the mass-stereo- 
type of a clergyman which mass culture holds. But 
I resisted, and I hope I always shall be able to. 

I did a good deal of “religious” television, by way 
of guest appearances, but found the most profound 
religious dimension in “Night Beat” when I was a 
guest on that program, and it was not in any way 
labeled as a “religious” program. Having worked 
in video for some years I found myself, after sem- 
inary, invited as a clergyman one morning as the 
guest on a “religious” tv show—one of those bad 
programs which are shunted into the wee-early or 
very-late hours and which serve to remind the FCC 
that the video or radio station is indeed operating 
in the public interest, convenience and necessity. 
This particular morning, before the show went on 
the air, the bright, aggressive, young director with 
a crew-cut bounced out of the control booth and, 
smiling, came up to me. I smiled back and won- 
dered on what program that I had produced he had 
been a kid learning the ropes. But he didn’t figure 
in my past at all. He said, “Now, Reverend, when 
the red light goes on—see, over there?—that means 
that the show is on the air, and you're supposed 
a 
His ‘Bebo’ Phase 

I suppose the incident I shall always remember 
as the highlight during my seminary days is the one 
involving an autograph. I was having lunch in 
San Francisco with a couple of my seminary buddies 
one noon when a waiter appeared at my elbow and 
asked for my autograph. He said, “Just sign it 
Bobo.” I had for years been in the company of film 
stars when they signed autographs and, 2 mechan- 
ical reaction covering my surprise, I simply asked 
him “To whom shall I sign it?” He said, “Frank,” 
and to Frank it was—from Bobo. When he had 
thanked me and left, I said to my friends, “Why did 
you do that?” They explained that they hadn't ar- 
ranged it at all and that he mistook me for Bobo 
Olson, the boxing champion. They also suggested 
that we get out of there inasmuch as Bobo was in 
town for a big fight and might come in at any 
minute. 

The next thing I knew the cook had come out of 
the kitchen and was greeting me, people were 
whispering Bobo’s name throughout the restaurant, 
and the waiters were solicitiously hovering over 
our table. We declined dessert and, after a little 
more coffee, left, but not before I placed a double- 
sized tip on the table for the waiter-—-for Bobo's 
sake. Of course, in seminary I immediately became 
Bobo instead of Mal and, two years later when I! 
was studying in Switzerland, I received an envelope 
from the U.S. containing no letter but only a photo 
clipped from Time Magazine. It showed Bobo lying 
on the floor of a fight ring and scrawled in pencil 
along the side of the picture was the word “Sorry.” 

In 1958, when I had been a priest for three years, 
I was in Chicago changing trains. I stood in the 
station and gradually became aware that five red 
caps were standing together, half looking my way 
and laughing. I walked over and asked, “What's 
funny, boys?” One of them, getting a big kick out 
of something but plainly embarrassed, said, “Pardon 
us, Father. But did anybody ever tell you you look 
just like Bobo Olson?” This time there were no 
autographs. 











Logical 

In Brussels I was passing a theatre and no- 
ticed a “Gone With The Wind” poster out front. 
I knew that the theatre could not be running 
“GWTW” so I stopped in and asked the man- 
ager how-come. He explained that he was run- 
ning an MGM “B” picture, but that the “Gone 
With The Wind” posters had much more ap- 
peal than the posters for the film he was run- 
ning. Arthur M. Loew. 
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r Amusements’ Frantic Fifties: 


a 


a $10,000,000 Par picture deal cov- 
ering seven years, now that he’s 
free of Hal Wallis . . . Universal 
City now houses Revue Studios 
and U Studios on same lot, the 
MCA $11,500,000 realty buy domi- 
nating the plant... Hollywood un- 
ions complain 35-50% of all fea- 
tures are being produced abroad, 


besides vidpix series Holly- 
wood AFL Film Council would 
boycott “runaround film produc- 
tions,” claiming them “the world’s 
sneakiest smuggler of unmarked 
goods,” referring to foreign labor 
(some of it possibly Communist) 


‘ Meantime, as the production 
tally dipped from 29% Holiywood- 
filmed features in 1958 to 229 in 
"59, it was projected that 1960 
would see a reversal of trend, with 
287-297 pix to be produced. Some 
of these, incidentally, would be 
filmed in foreign locales, although 
by Yank companies. 

“Ben-Hur,” 213 minutes, No. 3 to 


“Gone With The Wind,” longest- 
length (3 hours, 40 minutes) and 
“10 Commandments,” one minute 


less 
Nikita’s 59ers Gold Rush 
Bonanza in Propaganda 


The westerns have made the ex- | 


ploits of the ‘49ers in the 19th 
century Gold Rush familiar but 
history may prove that Nikita 


Khrushchev led the '59ers from the 


USSR to the USA and hit the 
richest (prepaganda) pay dirt of 
all time. 


While Nikita was smiling all over 
the telescreens, promising special 
consideration for Iron Curtain 
families parted from American ties, 
aud was presenting LP albums of 
Russian music and tins of caviar 
io officials and VIPs in apprecia- 
tion for sundry hospitality gestures, 
show biz was dittoing on the Yank 
front. Harry Belafonte recorded a 
“Universal Prayer for Peace” and 
presented it to Khrushchev. RCA 
Victor waxed a souvenir aibum of 
the Nixon-Khrushchev formalities 
at the U.S. Exhibit in Moscow titled 
“The Common Ground,” blending 
such items as “Dark Eyes,” “Volga 
soatman” and “Sabre Dance” with 
“One O'Clock Jump,” “Saints Go 
Marching In,” “Swanee River” 
among others. 

The taped TV exchange of pleas- 
antries and barbs at the U.S. Ex- 
hibit in Moscow caused VarRIETY to 
review Nixon & Nikita as a “New 
Act.” Their stuff was good TV, ad 
lib, lively and literate if betimes 
intemperate, for which both sides 
soon apologized. How that tape 
was gotten out of Russia was a 
cloak-and-dagger affair in itself. 

While things weren’t—and aren’t 
—sweetness and light, the inten- 
tions have been good and there 
has been some progress. For in- 
stance, it was noticed that the Ital- 
jan-made “War and Peace” film is 
titted “Peace and War” when 
shown in the USSR. 

Jamming of Voice of America 
and UN broadcasts seemingly has 
eased. Russ composer Dimitri 
Shostakovich, on a month’s tour 
with U.S. symphony orchestras, as 
part of the cultural program, 
praised American music and mu- 
Sicians and stated that Yank com- 
posers most performed in the USSR 
are George Gershwin, Samuel Bar- 
ber, Roy Harris and Paul Creston. 
f Cultural Exchanges 

Leonard Bernstein's Moscow 
impact was the greatest reception 
there since Van Cliburn’s click 
and topped earlier stage company 
of “Porgy and Bess” for general 
eflectiveness. Intra-show biz, Bern- 
stein looms as the most “popular” 
boxoffice maestro having versatili- 
ty (from longhair to musicomedy 
composition, viz, “West Side Story,” 





to his credit) plus his tv impact, | 


which has given him strong “mid- 
dlebrow” (meaning popular) ap- 
peal 
‘Death 
other Rus 
duction w 
decried al 


of a Salesman” was an- 
sian yen for “free” pro- 
hich Kermit Bloomgarden 
though playwright Arthur 


Miller, along with Ernest Heming- 
way, Mark Twain, Theodore 
Dreiser, Jack London, Lillian Hell- 
man and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
are among the American writers 


most favored in the USSR. 
“Marty” 


aco, bowed simultaneously in 
Moscow when the Russian-made 
“The Cranes Are Flying” (which 


Warner Bros. is distributes in the! 


(UA), made four years | 


Revere rene 


U.S.) debuted at the Dupont Thea- 
the, Washington, before Govern- 
mental brass and other VIPs. As 
part of the Russo-American cul- 
tural exchange on the film front, 
Columbia will distribute “Swan 
Lake,” 20th-Fox “The Idiot,’ Para- 
mount will merchandise ‘Circus 
Artists,” Metro will distrib “Don 
Quixote,” and UA will handle 
“Quiet Flows the Don.” 

The Yank films bought for 
Russia are “The 7th Voyage of 
Sinbad,” “Lili,” “Great Caruso,” 
“Rhapsody,” “Roman _ Holiday,” 
“Oklahoma!,” “Beneath the 12 
Mile Reef,” “Man of 1,000 Faces” 
and “The Old Man and the Sea.” 

‘Tape & Jet’ 





“Tape and Jet” set the new pat- 
tern for TV. 

Tape made possible showing 
Queen Elizabeth's departure from 
London for the official opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
showing it the same night on West- 
ern Hemisphere telescreens. Ditto 
the Nixon-Khrushchev shots from 
Moscow, and K’s gadabouting these 
United States. In fact, the over- 
| whelming press-video-radio cover- 
| age created such a manpower crush 
|that Khrush was all but eclipsed 
by the newsgatherers in their press 
for camera shots and the like. 
Musicals’ 3 First Ladies 
Mary Martin’s click advent with 
| “Sound of Music.” new Rodgers 
|& Hammerstein musical, including 
'a record $2,250,000 advance, gives 
Broadway three strong femme 
stars, Ethel Merman is still wham- 
| ming ’em with “Gypsy,” realizing 
a wow $23,000 net profit—the pro- 
duction cost of $350,000 was re- 
;couped in 21 weeks—and Gwen 
| Verdon’s “Redhead” completes the 
| triumvirate. 

Another British Invasion 

Plays, players, legit craftsmen 
and film summed up into a size- 
|able British invasion of Broadway 
lthis fall. Peter Glenville directed 
“Take Me Along,” the musicaliza- 
j tion of Eugene O'Neill’; “Ah Wil- 
derness,” starring Jackie Gleason, 
| Walter Pidgeon and Eileen Herlie. 
| Frith Banbury directed the Brit- 
jish play, “Flowering Cherry.” 
Glenville also staged “Silent Night, 
Lonely Night” by Robert Ander- 
son. Paddy Chayefsky’s “The 10th 
Man” was directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie who also staged Irish 
| playwright Brendan Behan's “The 
| Hostage,” currently in London. 
Sir John Gielgud came to Broad- 
| way with “Much Ado About Noth- 
| ing.” Peter Brook staged London’s 
“Five-Finger Exercise’ and “The 
| Fighting Cock.” Brook will also 
direct “Irma La Douce,” Lucienne 
Hill’s adaptation from the French 
of Jean Anouilh. Benn W. Levy's 
first play in a long time, “The 
Tumbler.” is due on Broadway. 
Donald Swann and Michael Flan- 
ders’ two-man show, “At the Drop 
of a Hat,” is concurrent. 

Among the British players, con- 
current or due on Broadway, are 
Gielgud, Margaret Leighton. Eric 
| Portman, Wendy Hiller, Trevor 
| Howard, Brenda de Banzie. Rex 
Harrison, Rosemary Harris, Vivien 
Leigh, Emlyn Williams, Pamela 
|Brown, Diana Wynward, ennis 
| Price, Roland Culver. 
| GBS To Carl Sandburg 

Katherine Cornell's $1,000-a- 
| month rented “land cruiser’ for 
| her five-week tour in “Dear Liar” 
;(with Brian Aherne opposite in 





the dramatization of the Bernard: 


| Shaw-Mrs. Patrick Campbell let- 
| ters) was one de luxe way of doing 
one-nighters. 

Bette Davis and Gary Merrill's 
one-nishter tour in “The World of 
Carl Sandburg,” dramatization by 
Norman Corwin of the poet's 
works. segued into his great and 
good friend, Harry Golden, editor 
of the Carolina Israelite, having 
his bestseller, “Only In America,” 
dramatized as a legiter. Further 
in this evcle, a 1960 tour b 
Tom Newell in “Thurber Country,” 


Tom Ewell in “Thurer Country,” 
writings, is planned 
Bestsellers 
Moss Hart's bestselling “Act 
One.” Groucho Marx's ditto, 
“Groucho ard Me.” Cornelia Otis 


Skinner's “The Ave In Me.” James 
Thurber’s “The Years With Ross.” 
playwright-novelist Herman Wouk’'s 
offbeat religious book, “This Is 
My God,” other bestsellers. (Dick 
Clark’s “Your Happiest Years” 
was an attempt to attract the juve- 
niles, as did Pat Boone’s smash 


Continued from page 38 


, bestseller, “Twixt 12 and 20”) ..., 


|David Merrick’s four concurrent 
hits—“‘Gypsy,” “La Plume de Ma 
Tante,” “World of Suzie Wong” 


and ‘“‘Destry 
David Susskind's 


Rides Again.” 


“Play of the 


Week” on the indie WNTA-TV 
N.Y.) has received approbation 
but his “‘Rashomon,” $150,000 legit 
production, lost $149,308 after 20 
weeks . Off-Broadway came of 


age in 1958-59 with 76 productions 
and 46 premieres, including 11 mu- 
Negro playwright Lor- 
raine Hansberry’s “A Raisin In 
The Sun,” with Sidney Poitier and 
Claudia McNeil, voted best by the 
Drama Critics Circle . Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s “J.B.” the 1959 
Pulitzer prize play Theatre 
parties’ boon or bane of legit? 
Figures don't lie: this season will 
see Broadway legit grossing $40.- 
000,000, of which $8,000,000 


sicales 


‘or 

20% will come from. theatre 
parties and benefit organizations. 
Elmer Rice, exited Playwrights 
Co 7:30 legit curtain test off 
till 1960-61 season, because too 
many theatre parties committed, 


but the 2 p.m 
a success , 


Wednesday matinee 


set alltime record for regular 
Broadway legit gross of $82,785. 
“My Fair Lady” topped $70,400 a 
week, in its three-year run, 
cause of lower ($8.05) scale and 
lesser capacity, ‘Music Man,” same 
scale, also hit $70,500 weekly 
grosses 

Strawhat circuit tried new b.o. 
lures, such as jazz concerts and 


longhair under canvas, also names 
in one-man shows or revivals such 
as Martha Raye, Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti, Michael O'Shea, Virginia 
Mayo, Francis X. Bushman, Arlene 
Francis, Hildegarde, Julie Wilson, 
Groucho Marx, Marie Wilson, Wil- 
liam Bendix, Imogene Coca, Dodie 
Goodman, Jane Russell, Ruth War- 
rick, Joan Fontaine, Vera Ellen, 
Lisabeth Scott, John Carradine, 
Gloria Swanson, Buddy Rogers, 
Dorothy Malone, Denise Darcel, 
Debra Paget, Jeanette MacDonald 
Pat O'Brien, Joe E. Brown, Edward 


Everett Horton Elaine Stritch, 
Susan Strasberg, Eli Wallach, 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green, 


Walter Slezak, Miriam Hopkins, Ed 
Begley et al 

Ann Bancroft's click in “The 
Miracle Worker.” saga of a little 
known chapter in the early life of 


“Gypsy” ($9.40 top) ! 


Se 


Helen Keller, is another in the 
idiom of contemporaneous bio- 
plays. Pattern was furthered by 
“The Diary of Anne Frank,” Dore | 
Schary’s “Sunrise at Campobello” 
FDR), Lawrence & Lee’s “The 
Gang’s All Here” (not unlike the 
President Harding tragedy) and 


their shortlived “Only In America 


Harry Golden 
With the Los Angeles produc- 
tion of “The Drunkard” closing 


after a run of 25 years (9,447 per- 


formances), the off-Broadway pro- 
duction of “The Threepenny 
Opera,” which passed iis 1,700th 


showing and is now in its fifth year 
at the Theatre de Lys in Green- 
wich Village, enjoys the distinc- 
tion as the champion long-running 
legiter in the U.S. The Carmen 
Capalbo-Stanley Chase production 
has three members, Gerald Price, 
Marian Seeley and William Diehl, 
still playing their original roles 
Champ Broadway legit runner still 


is “Life With Father” © (3,244 
perfs.), seven years ... The Met’s 
75th season with “Trovatore,” in 


the shadows of its move soon to the 
Lincoln Square redevelopment. 
‘Better’ Pop Songs? 

The payola probe and the cloud 
on the rock ’n’ roll diskery ex- 
ploitation situation may bring back 
a “better-grade”’ pop song. Para- 
doxically, despite the rhubarb, the 


Mormon Tabernacle’s “Batile 
Hymn of the Republic” and the 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choir sing- 


ing “Christmas Carols,” 
as mass pop sellers 
Two classic sources inspired two 


emerged 


pop hits—Kurt Weill’s “Three- 
penny Opera” keyed Bobby Darin’s 
ribald “Mack The Knife” version: 


Puccini's “Musetta’s Waltz” 
from “La Boheme” became 
Della Reese’s “Don’t You Know.” 

Youth, of course, continues to 
have its disk fling, in juvenile sales 
appeal and marquee values, wheth- 
er it is the still Gl’ing Elvis Pres 
ley or Fabian, Frankie Avalon, Pat 


and 
theme 


Boone, Bobby Darin, Johnny 
Mathis, The Fleetwoods, Ricky | 
Nelson, The Coasters, Jimmie} 


| Rodgers, Conway Twitty, The Vir- 
‘tues, Brook Benton, Skyliners, Im- 


palas, Genies, Tommy Edwards, 
Lloyd Price, Connie Frances, 
Kingston Trio, Everly Bros., et al. 

The jukebox battle by ASCAP, 


PMI and the combined music in- 
terests saw growing support in 
| Washington; solons agreed that 


the jukes owe a tithe to the song- 
smiths and publishers but legisla- 
tion has yet to be formulated. 


Rock ’n’ roll riots punctuated 
Alan Freed’s “record hops” and 
r&r shows in Boston (also previ- 


cusly at the Brooklyn Paramount) 
Dick Clark, a more polite exponent 
of juvenile Pied Piperism, too 
found himself plagued with a sim- 
ilar disturbance at his Kansas City 
booking. 

a Brill Bidg. Blues 


Other highlights: the tragic 
death of Billie Holiday NBC 
followed CBS in resigning from 
BMI... the second ASCAP con- 
sent decree and the internecine 
hassle (the “yes” votes, approving 
the new decree, look ‘in’ much 
tilting and pamphleterring ‘ 
Mills Music (Jack and Irving) cele- 


brated 40th anni Edward B 
Marks’ Music’s 65th anni 4 
ASCAP’s $28,441,000 for 1958 was 
4% above '57, and the 1959 royalty 
melon will be nearer $30,000,000 
“where are the good songs of 
yesteryear?” . . . 13-year-old Gogi 
Stevens’ “Pink Shoelaces” disclick 
National Assn. of Recording 
Artists (NARAS)-NBC telecast of 
its “Grammys” Awards (a la the 
Oscars and Emmys)... Nat King 
Cole’s blast on rackets in the 
music business, payola, and the 
2000 “fly-by-night record com- 
panies”... Johnny Horton’s “Bat- 
tle of New Orleans” Bourne 
Music escapes being put on the 
auction block, as Saul Bourne's 
widow and daughter halt their 
legal feuding country & west- 
ern upsurge seen displacing rock 
‘n’ roll deejays blasted for 
aitempting to serve as “substitute 
parents” for misguided youth but 
not knowing how to “guide them 
properly.’ 
If radio exposure of new records 


is worth so much payola, one Long 
Island independent radio station 
issued a rate-card for “plays” of 
any new disk Presley geis 


“sprung” this year 
| The Saloons | 
Nitery biz seems to be diminish- 
ing although newly elected AGVA 
prez Joey Adams’ pitch with the 
*“AGVA Auditions,” to create new 
employment for acts in the bistros 
and vauderies, seems to be having 
some benevolent results. However, 
with the kayo of Castro’s Cuba, 
making Havana and its environs a 
ghost town (Puerto Rico and some 
of the other Caribbean islands are 
booming as a result of Fidel’s fid- 


dling with Yanqui favor Las 
Vegas and Miami Beach (and 
environs) remain the major citadels 
of the saloon set 

The 1964 World's Fair in New 


York will naturally boom Gotham 
The hotels seem to have displaced 
the bistros in cafe savvy, with new 
“rooms” (smart, usually imagina- 
tive atmospheric decor) wooing 'em 
away from the conventional cabar- 
ets. The Restaurant Associates’ 
brand of culinary showmanship 
(the Forum, Four Seasons, etc.); 
N.Y. realtor Lawrence Wien's di- 
versification into the Desert Inn 
(Las Vegas) and the Hotel Plaza 
(N.Y.) holdings; the Hotel Pierre's 
shift to the “salutes” to composers 
(Berlin, Rodgers, et al.); the spread 
of suburban niteries, following the 
flight of population away from the 
big cities; the beatnik espresso 
brand of bistro and the sicknik 
style of comedian (‘‘they’re too fal 
out for us—lotsa ashes in the 
coffeecups and little in the till’ 
the trend toward revuettes in the 
hotels and class clubs (New York's 
Hotel St. Regis tried it okay, Julius 
Monk clicks big at his Upstairs-at- 
the-Downstanrs, also in Gotham 
are among the recent variations on 
the theme 

Federal probe 
influence in 
recording also. in- 
cluded a closer scrutiny of the “in- 
visible network” that ties together 
many of the most famed key niter- 
ies, from coast-to-coast. 


into the 
jukeboxes and cert 


“protegees” 


mobstet 
ain 


Miami’s giveaway top names, as 
a shill for the $40-$60-a-night 
rooms, vies with Vegas’ gambling 


appeal. 
Paris’ Les Halles (the market- 
‘ place), a traditional winduppery 


Close-Qut | 





| for locals and tourists alike—and 
this has been going on for some 
800 years—may be removed from 
the heart-of-the-city. Removed 
from London’s main arteries have 
been the prosties who now solicit 
via (1), catalog; (2), via pseudo- 
“offices”; (3), cheap niteries 
which have become the target of 
the bobbies as alleged haunts of 


the underworld, 


Other Deaths im 

Still others in the 1959 necrology 
statistics included Herb Yates Jr., 
Meyer Berger, Octavus Roy Cohen, 
Seymour Berkson, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Ed Noble (Lifesavers and 
ABC), Frances Williams, Una 
O'Connor, John Wildberg, Georges’ 
Antheil, William L. Axt, Ossip Dy- 
mow, Nat Wolff, Eric Blore, Mack 
Gordon, Gil Boag, (and Dec. 22— 
Gilda Gray). Grant Withers, Ray- 
mond Chandler, Edwin Balmer, 
James Gleason, Pepsi's and Joan 


Crawford's Alfred N. Steele, Ed- 
mend D. Coblentz, Irving Cum- 
mings, H. M. Harwood. 

More: Ashley Dukes, Sidney 


Bechet, Paul Byron, Col. Harry A, 
Cole, Sonnie Hale, Laurence Eyre, 
Charles Vidor, Sax Rohmer, 
Happy Benway, George Brown, Wil- 
liam F. Broidy, Harry Fox, Jean 
Benoit-Levvy, Benny Fields, Earl 
Hudson, Tiffany Thayer, Cliff 
teid, John Corbin, Paul Dudley, 
Ota Gygi, Raymond Nelson, Homer 
B. Mason, William S. McKay, Lor- 
ing Buzzell. Carlton Cole, Bob Mur- 
phy, Mrs. William Morris Sr., Mrs. 
Gus Edwards, Mrs. Harry M. Kal- 


| mine, Marjorie Cantor, Josef Cher- 


niavsky, Josef Bonime, Paul Os- 
card, Max Baer, Sam M. Lewis, Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, Bud Pearson, Al- 
bert Ketelbey, Wynn Rocamora, 
Hubert Marischka, Molly Pearson, 
Gwili Andre. George W. Buck, E. 
M. Orowitz, Grif Williams, J. 
Theodore Reed 

Stull more 
George Hall 
Lester Young 


Vaughan Glaser, 
Edwin Claude Mills, 

Robert Lamouret, 
Nat Nazarro, Olga Knipper-Chek- 
heva, Billy Maverl, Edward John- 
son, Edward Laska, Roger S. Little- 
ford Sr., Don Albert, Hal McIn- 
tvre, Nat Abramson, Paul Byron, 
Troy Orr, Fred De Bondy, Joe 
Kelly, Basil Young, Edmund Plohn, 
Jimmy Grier, Cass Franklin. Joe 
Schuster, Archie Gottler, Lester 
Lee, Hermann Leopoldi, Harry D. 


Kline, Lazare Saminsky. Eimer C. 
Rhoden Jr Ernest Bloch, Hal 
Janis, K K Hansen, Herman 
Ruby, Alfred Mirovitch, David 


Pinski, Mack Stark. Louis Phillips, 


George W. Meyer, Fred W. Jack- 
man, Jesse J. Goldburg, Adrian, 
Edmund Gwenn, Ernie Burnett, 
Olin Howlin, Helen Broderick, 
Jane Winton, Gus Sun, Taylor 
Holmes, Harold Huber, Homer B. 
Mason, Carl Ed, Col. Jason Joy, 
Jack Arkin, Charlotte Parry (Mrs. 
Joshua Lowe), Noel Straus, Paul 


Will E. Skidmore, Herbert 
Minsky 


Oscard 
Kay 











French Grape 
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Frenchman from bending an elbow 


quite frequently at his favorite 
cale 
Alcoholism has always been a 


French hazard and figures denote 
that 20.279 people died of it in 
56. It is usually a soaked sort of 
alcoholism with the drinker not 
roaring drunk in the Yank sense 
but just steeped in the grape for 
years and just generally bleary and 
soggy with it 

The grape is a backyard product 
here. Lobbyists keep the grape and 
distilling intact and France still 
produces more wine than it can 
drink, despite the big export biz. 
Though whisky has made headway 
with the young and monied set, 
wine is still the basis of this al- 
coholic French problem It is 
cheap, except when bottled for 
niteries chie restaurants, and 
the Committee of Study and Infor- 
mation on alcoholism has its hands 
full in the 5th as it did in the 4th 
Republic. However, President De 
Gaulle has never dared to advo- 
cate a lk replacement as Mendes- 
France did 


or 


m 


_Yves Montand, French actor- 
singer who recently starred in a 
one-man show on Broadway, has 
been signed by Jerry Wald to co- 
star with Marilyn Monroe in “Let’s 


Make Love” for 20th-Fox release. 
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~ Pass The Bonbons 














= By STAN DELAPLANE 


San Francisco 

Everybody goes to foreign flickers these days—it is mighty square 
to go to an American movie. Foreign movies are like foreign cars some- 
what 
the prestige. And what mileage they get out of a situation. 

Pas bon,” said the French farmer on the film. 

“Pass the bonbon,” I translated for my daughter. She is taking 
French this year and I am the cat who can help here over the hurdles. 

We drop a lot of foreign titles when the neighbors come to cut up 


toucnes 





Did vou happen to see ‘The Boat Is Sinking’ with Bardot? Tres chic.” 

That is what we tell them. 

This infuriates them so they must rush out and find a smail art 

eatre where they are showing a German version of “Mein Papa 
Makes Better Wiener Schnitzel Than Your Papa.” 

We retaliate by finding a Mexican movie of peons against the soil: 
“The Square Tortilla.” 

It is a race. The foreign film makers can hardly keep up with us 

Ah, oui. Je dig beaucoup the foreign films. Je dig it best with Eng- 
lish subtitles 

Sometimes the lower part of the screen is in a white background 
And je have a tres dificile time digging it. The subtitles come out in 
white, too. I cannot read them. 

Not that a French cat like me needs subtitles, compris? But these 
eharacters on the screen apparently never took French. They never 


took French at the high school where I took French, anyway. 
Either that or they have a mouthful of escargots. They do not pro- 
» stuff properly. That is what je Pense. 


jnothe ting. It is very annoying to have a teen-age chi ld eating 
popcorn with a noise like a cement mixer. And constantly crying: 
“What did he say? What did she say?” 

Let that ild go to school and study. That is the way I learned. And 
betwee , education and the subtitles it has been a social asset I 
couldn't get along without. Et vous? 





MAN ON A BICYCLE 


Strictly Personal Opinions of a Showman 
on The Run in Europe 


By WOLFE KAUFMAN 

Paris. | everywhere (except behind the 
The most beautiful opera house | Iron Curtain), But radio and t e- 
in Europe is the Paris Opera. The vision news reporting, al ost 
most exciting is in Vienna. The everywhere, ts ng. because got- 
most disappointing is the Scala of | ernment-controlled or government- 

Milan That’s for the theatres, | slanted. 
not the shows.) Animated ad films, for use either 
The f t food in Europe is to in television or in theatres be- 
be er in France or Italy, |tween the acts, seem to be more 
or bot) The worst is in London. | clever, more imaginative in Europe 
7 dullest is in Amsterdam than they are in America. Inciden- 


tally, to a Yank, it is startling 
that all film houses and most legit 
houses use these ads without cus- 
tomer beef. 

There are still millions of bicy- 
| cles in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc.; 


The most difficult currency for 
an American to figure in Europe is 
the British. 

‘s living in Europe has to 
thes mostly in London | 
Hats in Italy. Shoes in 


buy his cl 


Britain, Italy or Switzerland.| horse and buggies are frequent in 
Haberdashe is no good anywhere, | Italian towns—but most European 
by Ame an standards, unless | cities have succumbed to automo- 
you're loade Woolens either in | tive travel entirely. Meaning taxis, 
Scotland or Ireland. For dames | private cars and busses. There are 
the only good buy in Paris is per-| a few towns which still own street- | 
fume and gloves | cars (Brussels, The Hague, Warsaw) 

The ost beautiful city in the | but most cities have done away 
1 d Paris. Second is Dublin. | with them. 

A mystery is how much Ameri- Brussels is the only city in Eu- 
can jazz gets played behind the 


|repe where it is customary te give 
Iron Curtain. There are hundreds | > y & 


of recordings, all picked out of the | 
air by recorders . But where do the | 
recorders come from? You can't 


you free matches. 


Notice that there’s no 
of German cities anywhere in these 





ramblings? Haven't been in Ger- 
buy them there. a . 
it is a constant shock te realize |™@ny since 1935. Don’t intend to 
that Rome is a small town, theatri- | £° there again. Ever. 
call Virtually no theatre there. 


The t st trarel thrill in 


’ or the first arrival in 


Finder Exits 20th 


Tel A rhe _most heart-break 
ma the r val in Warsaw. 

rhe finest ‘theatre in the werld In Venezuela To Top 
(legit plays) is in Paris, with New | 
York second and London third. | UA Sales In Germany 
These are the only cities in the John H. Finder, although Ber- 


world which have a great deal of jin-born and among the first Amer- 


theatre to choose from. _ | iean soldiers to cross the Elbe into 
There are too many film festi-| the German capital with V-E in 
vals in Europe now, nearly a dozen. | Europe, returns to Germany almost 
But there are several hundred mu-/ 15 years later as German manager 
sic and t tre festivals and they | for United Artists. He shifts there 
do not seem to be too much. Won-| from the 20th Century-Fox man- 
der w } , agership in the Venezuelan terri- 
Phe nost starting (and menory- | tory, after rotating a number of 
yankine lirtcat §=experience: | other Latin American companies 
a_ compe of Dutch actors ™ | for Fox. Finder will be headquar- 
Ki aa Ss Ay syne: 4 tam ™9 tered in Frankfurt. 
ery well inaeed in Amsterdam. 9 
The best French chorus girls Eric Pleskow, who was shifted 
from Germany to a Paris base as 


(and/or strippers) come from Lon- 
don. Explanation: a French girl 
who wants to go in for that kind of 
work would just as soon be a 
prestie. Which, it seems, pays bet- 
ter . 
The people who tell you that}! 
Paris By e mést expensive city tn} inducted by Pleskow. 
the world are telling the truth.| Finder's shift dislocates 
The people who tell you that Paris | 20th-Fox regional 
is the least expensive city in the 
world are aiso telling the truth. 
Television is making headway 
everywhere in Europe, but radio is 
still a more important medium be- 
cause it reaches more people. succeed him, in turn, in Colombia. 
rid newspaper journalism hes| Carlos Becerra, local salesman 
made big progress in almost all| who, for 25 years, has seen Fox 
European cities but there are stil! | personnel come and go, shifts from 
one or two fine papers available ' Quito, Ecuador, to Bogota. 


general Continental sales super- 
visor, preceded Finder in Germany 
and has been back in Frankfurt 
with three other previous changes 
of top management. Finder makes 


the fourth and will be personally 


several 
operations. Is- 


to Caracas to take over the Vene- 
zuelan territory. Max Gomez goes 
from Bogota to Panama, and Car- 
los Ibarra shifts from Ecuador to 


Not so comfortable but being seen there puts a lot of Otis on | 


mention 


mael Munilla moves from Panama | 


Parisian Film Pros Ridicule ‘New 


Paris. 

During 1959 there was an effort 
here in Paris to recognize a so- 
| called “New Wave” in picturemak- 
ing. This may be what others 
than the French know tas malarky, 
a calculated pose and pretense by 
young, or upstart, directors to call 


attention to themselves by pretend- | 


ing they have something more than 
youth, 

Paris is peculiarly prone to drop 
ideas and people into “schools” or 
“systems.” It is much easier here | 
for a youth, without a beard or} 
with one, to playact all over the 
scene. They don’t go for the artsy | 
angles so much in New York and | 
Hollywood. Yanks may be the 
more “realistic” in this particular 
matter—seeing any “New Wave” as 
simply young on-the-make guys 
trying to talk, elbow or sloganize 
themselves in on the creamy as- 
signments and budgets. 


In the battle for directorial pres- 
tige, what price mere 
years against hard experience? The 
Parisian “New Wave” would prob- 
ably translate this latter as hard- 
ening of the arteries, or older than 
we, dear. 

The established professionals 
and the eager newcomers have each 
their spokesmen. The 
amusement weekly, Arts, has been 
doing its best to pump air into the 
real-to-forced controversy. 

‘Up’ From Criticism 


‘The old guard persistently refers 
to selves as professionals. 





of assistantship. The 
mainly the group who came from 
highbrow film criticism or were 
able to make pix due to family 
monies. However this leaves a 
few in-betweens such as _ Louis 
Malle, who, though some family 
dough was behind him, had film 
schooling and apprentice work be- 


fore his two hit features, “Eleva- 
tor for the Gallows” and “The 
Lovers.” Marcel Camus, a long- 


time assistant director, hit with the 
prizewinning “Orfeu Negro,” Alain 
| Resnais has drawn notice with his 
|shorts as well as “Hiroshima Mon 
Amour.” 

So it boils down between the pros 


much practical pic experience ex- 
cept for criticism and long sessions 
at the local film museum. 
Spokesman for: the oldtimers, 
Michel Audiard, a very busy script- 
|}er who has six or seven pix to his 
| credit every year as Francois Truf- | 
|faut (the “enfant terrible” critic; 
who castigated the old guard and 


young-in- | 


highbrow | 


| i 
have come up via the usual oe | Audiard failed to say that not only | 


“Wave” is | 


and the real newcomers sans any or | 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


then came up with a fest prizewin- 

ner and boxoffice bet in his “The 
| 400 Blows’) is a “New Wave” man. 
Ditto Claude Chabrol (whose 
“Cousins” garnered the Grand Prix 
at Berlin but whose “A Double 
Tour” got split response in Venice). 
Add Jean-Luc Goddard who recent- 
| ly wound “Out of Breath,” his first 
| pie after film criticking, with Jean 
| Seberg. 

Audiard claims that 30 features 
made by new directors, and self- 
| ballyhooed, cannot be distributed 
|due to ordinary faults, 
|nical aspects (lack of right setups 
for smooth cutting, jumpy camera 
work due to on-the-spot, hidden 
|} camera shooting), and lack of mar- 
ket interest. 
| Audiard states that most of the 
| “wavers” 
industry status quo but try to get 


like Miss Seberg. He opines that 
the “new wave” broke on its own 
beach, or is more vague than new, 
la play on the French words “Nou- 





velle Vague” meaning “New 
| Wave.” 
| “The ‘Wave’ Of Prestige 

He blandly' generalizes’ that 
ithe “Wavers” are esthetes who 


| thinking filmmaking is a vocation 
and not a profession, and think 
anyone can make a pic usually 
based on their own limited experi- 
ences. He feels that they all ad- 
|mire each other's product, and 
not many others do. 

Rebuttal quickly points out that 
jhas “Wave” product given France 
| pic prestige and festival prizes, as 


well as fine local biz, but has) 
given new thesp names to the 
industry. Truffaut's “400 Blows” 


was the fifth largest grosser in its 
firstrun this year, which Audiard 
also glosses over, and “Hiroshima” 
also showed well for an offbeater. 

The “Wavers” feel that their title 
is strictly a newspaper appellation 
and they are just bringing sorely 
needed new blood, ideas and treat- 
ment to stagnant French picture- 
making. They say that Audiard is 
a hack repeating the usual bourge- 


ois themes and conventional scen- | 


arios ad infinitum which were re- 
sponsible for the everpresent crisis 
of the local industry since the war 
and the general public disaffection 
for the cinema. 

“Wavers” also claim they do 
not stigmatize all established pros 
jbut only those sans ambition or 
| worse, false audacity, like H. G. 
}Clouzot, Jean Delannoy, Marcel 
Carne and others. They are be- 























Everything was normal as could 
be in Hollywood, 1959: 

Warner Brothers and 
Goldwyn-Mayer struck pay dirt in 
a big way for their stockholders 
(after serving up net losses the 
year before) while 20th-Fox and 
Paramount, previously the front- 
runners, were struggling to check 
the downward spiral of their earn- 
ings. United Artists chalked up 
another year of increased profits. 
Modest recoveries from the red- 
side of the ledger were recorded 
by Colunibia, Allied Artists and 
Universal, 


| 
| Hollywood. 


Vriters Guild of America de- | 


manded a cut of any future earn- 
| ings from sale of post-’48 releases 
| to television, together with a money 
| participation in any features made 
for pay-tv (when and if it comes). 
Response from the Motion Picture 
Assn. of America and its Holly- 
wood wing, Assn. of Motion Picture 
Producers, was a_ thunderous 
Nothing Doing. 
strike threat that if backed by the 
Sereen Actors Guild, which also 
appears determined to share that 
inviting tv-pic, 
duction. 

Sex and violence again became a 
target for sharpshooting by re- 
ligious, civic and parc.“ teacher 
sroups. liollywood shouted back 

censorship,” but some of the 
stronger champions of screen free- | 
dom recognized that a_ certain 
amount of vulgarity, reminiscent of 


the early ’30s, had crept back into 
| films. 


Hollywood: 1959 | 


By TOM PRYOR 


Metro- | 


This brought on a | 


could cripple pro- | 








| Yes, things were norma! as could 
| be in Hollwwood, 1959: 
The enthusiasm and anticipation 
that preceded the Oscar telecast 
was matched only by the despair 
and vituperation that followed the 
event’s comic opera ending. Jerry 
Wald, producer of the show, and 
Max Youngstein, by far its most 
voluble and severe critic, squared 
off and traded blows across the 
country for days on end 

The California Department of 


Communists reinfiltrating Holly- 
| wood and got a big headline play, 
| whereas the industry's rebuttal, a 
rather weak one admittedly, almost 
got lost in the shuffle. 

Elizabeth Taylor displaced Deb- 
bie Reynolds as Mrs. Eddie Fisher 
and, as a result of being the loser 
in the triangle, Miss Reynolds has 
emerged a “mature” star, or so said 
a recent magazine story. 

The Crosby boys hit the night- 
club circuit and threw 
their Old Man instead but now are 
showing more respect for the man 
they referred to as Kathy Grant's 
husband. 





of two books, less than a year after 
his death. One, an autobiography, 
virtually completed when C.B. died | 
| last January, the other a study by 
a former pressagent. No other 
| Hollywood figure has been so much | 
“booked,” and emerged in such 
| strikingly different proportions in 
|so short a time. 
| Yes, things were normal as could 
be in Hollywood, 1959. 


| hind 


| At any rate, 


j}that the 
bad tech-| 


| abroad. 


insist they hate the film | 


| writer—he wrote 


the American Legion said it found | 


darts at| 


Cecil B. DeMille was the subject | 


Wave’ (Ex-Critics), and Vice Versa 


Camus, Jean Renoir 
Jacques Becker even if they 
disagree with them at times. 
these controversies 
are stimulating public and industry 
interest in filmmaking The re- 
cent tightening censorship steps of 
the government and the growing 
handouts of national film aid for 
pix on scripts rather than on the 


and 
may 


| finished product are also felt to be 


detrimentai to healthy, 


outspoken 
film matter. 


Yet there is no doubt 
“wavers” have made a 
firm contribution here and spread 
French film prestige locally and 
Now, they rightly feel, is 
the time to drop labels and have 
films judged on their own merits. 

Meanwhile, the governmental 
Centre Du Cinema has set up a 
~ case in refusing a production 
visa to young pic maker Joseph 


| Lisbona, on a pic on the fil - 
star names or settle for false ones | . ye 


dustry, on the assumption it is bit- 
ing the hand that feeds it. Pic is 
“The Crab Basket” and is covered 
in an adjoining article in this issue. 


PICKING UP WHERE 
DAD LEFT OFF 


By MICHAEL TODD Jr. 


My father left a great legacy of 
unfinished projects , 

It was not that he was lazy, or 
remiss in his feeling of obligation 
to the Whole World of Show Busi- 
ness, but the dreams and ideas 
came pouring out so fast that no 
one man could have brought them 
all to fruition in the course of a 
normal lifetime. 


I have a particularly vivid recol- 





lection of almost every hour 1 
ever spent with him. He was the 
most intelligent father a fellow 


ever had. While he did not want 


| me to conform to any patiern, he 


did manage, through his colorful 
exploits, to convince me that Show 
Business—if it can be called a 
profession—is truly the most re- 
warding of all. 

He managed to enjoy it to the 
fullest extent—and so do I. 

In addition to a film called 
“Around The World in 80 Days.” 
which he seems to have endowed 
with eternal life, he left me a 
unique and self-sufficient little 
organization equipped to handle 
every phase of motion picture and 
stage production. It was his notion 
to continue making, as an indepen- 
dent producer, unusual specia! at- 
tractions for special roadshowings, 
and distribute and publicize them 
along lines that he originated as 
company policy 

First on my program of comple- 
tion is Smel-O-Vision which oc- 
cupied Dad's thoughts since the 
time it was a germ of an idea, 
when he was shooting the first 
Cinerama film. The unusual Swiss 
process was not yet ready, nor was 
it developed to his satisfaction in 
time for use in “Around the 
World.” Last year Hans Laube, the 
irventor, told me the time had 
come. Bill Roos, Dad’s favorite 
“January Thaw,” 

“The Would-Be Gentle- 
and constructed the book 
for “As the Girls Go,” all Todd 
hits on Broadway—set about to 
fashion a fast movirg mysiery 
story in which various odors could 
be presented to heighten, the 
dramatic action. We have now 
finished shooting “Scent of 
| Mystery” in Spain at a cost of $2,- 
000,000. 

To show you how my father’s in 
fluence lingers we shot it with the 
three revolutionary 65m canieras 
which he had had designed, and 
| we produced our own 65m pr nts 
right on location, using the port- 
able laboratory setup which was 
in the blueprint stage when he 
passed away. And, we have the 
world premiere in Dad’s own 
Cinestage Theatre in Chicago. 

Recently I invited 200 &!m ex- 
ecutives and exhibitors to Chicago 
to see Smell-O-Vision! in action. 
| They saw the hero slip on a banana 
peel as the odor of bananas per- 
vaded the auditoriom. They 
| smelled, in rapid succession, bread 
baking, peppermint, garlic, brandy, 
perfume and 40 other scents, Ar d. 
when they smelled tobace> they 
knew that the villain was lurking 
all had a lot of fun, which was our 
in the shadows. What's more, they 
idea in the first place. 


adapted 
man,” 
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More High-Spirited Youths 


St. Paul. 

Stage has been reached here that many theatres find it neces- 
sary to employ off-duty policemen to curb juvenile delinquents. 

At the loop firstrun Lyceum Sunday afternoon a 15-year-old 
girl rushed at a 15-year-old youth with an eight-inch kitchen knife 
in the lobby. This was after he followed her out because, sitting 
behind him, she had poured pop onto his sweater. 

The youth disarmed the girl before she could inflict injury. 
She was taken into custody by an off-duty policeman employed 
by the theatre. Later she was released to her ever-loving parents. 

At the neighborhood Faust the same afternoon an 18 and 19- 
year-old boy were annoying patrons and refused to stop doing so 
when confronted by the manager first and then the theatre’s off- 
duty policeman. 

When the youths scuffled with the policeman in the lobby a 
police squad was called and the boys were arrested and charged 
with disorderly conduct. 




















om s 
All-Time Domestic Champs 

——— a Continued from page 34 

Song of Bernadette (20th) (1943)  —=§s «.. ce eee eee 5,000,000 
Three Coins in Fountain (20th) (1954)  ..........0006- 5,000,000 
Vera Cruz (UA) (1955) ee ae anni 5,000,000 
ee Se ee Ge Ge kin dicies cdceticeresvecs 5.000,000 
Farewell to Arms (20th) (1958) ..............cceeeeee 5,000,000 
Spellbound (Selznick-UA) (1946) . 2 ait ainedmowe 4,975,000 
Since You Went Away (‘Selznick-UA) (1944) ........ 4,950,000 
King Solomon’s Mines (M-G) (1950) ................ 4,800,000 
oe ME a 2 fe 4,800,000 
Notorious (RKO) (1946) arte Se ee 4,800,000 
Yankee Deodle Dandy (WB) (1942) ._.............-.45- 4,800,000 
Streetcar Named Desire (WB) (1951) ...........c.e06 4.750,000 
Salome (Col) (1953) sonia Si af Oe ilar ocian a ects: cece, ri Se ee 4,750,000 
Hercules (WB) (1959) Sine Soop acaan iararonte tha sraaoe -. 4,700,000 
Ch CD . uccunneddced temneedenens 4,700,000 
OS NEG NEED civ dive csc ces Dees dcuseseevewte 4.700.000 
ae ee ES. os, doit e wmmabe ceeeeeeeees 4,700,000 
Annie Get Your Gun (M-G) (1950) ......... ; iniidelers 4.650.000 
Green Years ‘M-G) (1946) (aa es aaa ae vende 4,600,000 
ee Dee Ges (EMO). ~ ec becca cccsasecccs 4.500.000 
Pride and Passion ‘UA) (1957) ........ eee 
Don’t Go Near Water ‘M-G) (1958) ...... , ... 4,500,000 
Love Me Tender (20th) (1957) ......... (chem beak 4,500,000 
Conqueror (RKO) (1956) ; ate LT 
Rebel Without a Cause (WB) (1956) ...............6.. 4.500.000 
Anchors Away ‘M-G) (1945 4,500,000 


Bachelor and Bobbysoxer (RKO) (1947) ; sa eee _ ; 4,506,000 


Bridges of Toke-Ri (Par) (1955) ... Se ea ll 
Catch a Thief (Par) (1955) .. ...... ee 4,500,000 
er a re ee foe |... Cece wens ee enone seas .. 4,500,000 
Four Horsemen (M-G) (1921) ........ ee ee re 4,500,000 
ns ey ET CED c's shin nh tie lk eee eee ere 4,500,000 
rn I ED. cs o> ww dt artis nag arm wie laine 4.500.000 
Random Harvest ‘(M-G) (1942) ............ Se 4.500.000 
Ses Oe ee ED MOOD ee eecccenensbecsuviiunee 4,500,000 
Road te Utopia (Par) (1945) Mae eb ery oe om 4.500,000 
Thrill of a Romance ‘(M-G) (1945) ...............-.245 4.500.000 
Till Clouds Roll By (M-G) (1945) ie Ustke dda Stiles abe 4,500,000 
Valley ef Decision (M-G) (1945) ............ cece ccece 4.500,000 
RRR RR ARI ENE ERR A ea pA Be PRE 4,500,000 
ater Tee Cis) (IDG ng cee cas ccccscenescece 4,450,000 
Cheaper by the Dozen (20th) (1950) .......... 4.425.000 
Inn of 6th Happiness (20th) (1959) ................00- 4,400,000 
i ©  * ae = 4.400.000 
Two Years Before Mast (Par) (1946) _................. 4.400000 
Knights of Round Table (M-G) (1954) .............. 4,400,000 
Man With Golden Arm (UA) (1956) ................ 4,350,000 
Man in Grey Flannel Suit (20th (1956) .............. 4,350,000 
OR ee eee 4,350,000 
ee SY a,c ince décrnndvusecane 4.350,000 
Harvey Girls (M-G) (1946) ea ee ee ere 4,350,000 
Stage Deor Camteem (UA) (1943) ...........ccecccees 4.350.000 
Some Came Running (M-G) (1959) ..............254- 4.300.000 
Gunfight at O.K. Corral (Par) (1957) .......... ...+. 4,300,000 
Lost Weekend (Par) (1946) La cdavavuasts csdeseaeee 4.300.000 
oe a ae eee ee 4,300,000 
ee ee CE ED... thncenvencededesebhoseewets 4,250,000 
Adventure (M-G) (1946) .............. wanes Opa gam 4,250,000 
Egyptian (20th) (1954) a ss Sliiecs, avag pra teal 4.250.000 
SRP TOS Cee ee GD cco ects cc cevcccucese es 4.250.000 
Demetrius and Gladiators (20th) (1954) ............ . 4,250,000 
fF . # | £.lUlUllCU ere 4,250,000 
30 Seconds Over Tokyo (M-G) (1954) .............. 4,250,000 


Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (20th) (1957) .......... 4.200.000 


2. RS ee ee ee 4.200.000 
Hollywood Canteen (WB) (1944) .............. .... 4,200,000 
Three Musketeers (M-G) (1948) .. ........-.e eee eeeeee 4.200.000 
Weekend at Waldorf (M-G) (1945) .................. 4,200,000 
Gm Gem Wests GE CIO ng co ccccccosiscccccccae 4,200,000 
Father of the Bride (M-G) (1950 ........cccccccess 4.150.000 
Bad Seed (‘WB) (1956) + ee Beer ae 4,100,000 
Man Who Knew Too Muck (Par) (1956) .............. 4,100,000 
African Queen (UA) (1952) ih dele Fens ou en aa ae 4,100,000 
NS GI I, oe hie oc Citas Mand A weenie 4,100,000 


Joan ef Are ‘RKO) (1949) . «+... 4,100,000 
Seay TR AW) (IBS ns. ence weccvcenscscc’ 4,100,000 
I Was a Male War Bride (20th) (1949) ................ 4,100,000 
Love Me er Leave Me (M-G) (1955) .........ccccccses 4,100,000 
I I ot od itaned oda ame ate meee 4,100,000 
Mother Wore Tights (20th) (1947) ..............00-, 4,100,000 


i 8. U8 A a ee, ae 4,100,000 
Deep te Bip Memes (REG? (IGS) ... ccc ccccccccses 4,100,000 
ee SS Re rere 4,050,000 
ey a on cca sats ems bueno 4,050,000 
I I i ic i vids. dn we ameesereeee 4,000,000 
ee ey on. seu ds ce nates ed 4,000,000 
Ratios Te Dee (GRD CROED a vnc cc cn ccdecenccccs 4,000,000 
me. rR Sgr ce ners Be: 4.000.000 
Sy Pe UD COED. . . . view accccaneenss seen’ 4,000,000 
ea “Tee See. S. ». weeasiwsconeswuseesenes 4,000,000 
Holiday in Mexice (M-G) (1946) ...........ccccccccees 4,000,000 
fOr 4,000,000 
Kid frem Brooklyn ‘Goldwyn-RKO) (1946) ............ 4,000,000 
Left Hand ef God (20th) (1955) .... themes adel 4,000,000 
Lom, Sa. Tee Gee Se) nn | ccc vscvsscccees 4,000,000 
Love Is Splendored Thing (20th) (1955) ............ 4,000,000 
OG: Te He Ee ok s veccntaveceacacvasete 4,000,000 
Pe ee Ce GN Gio Je occ cnccentounecesan 4,000,000 
Reap the Wis Wand (War) (2068) «ww. ccccccccccccces 4,000,000 
Sabrina (Par) (1954) ...... Pisid wad actr wie adnan meek 4,000,000 
Sands of Iwo Jima (Rep) (1950) .............cceeeee 4,000,000 
ae Oe . Bb, By, kh Br 4,000,000 
ee A I awh cc caatekivecseusmacdee 4,000,000 
Smeky (20th) (1946) .. yon Sabai ceeeuweween rads 4,000,000 
Sees OOD CHER CHOP on sv ce ccc cru deascscecess 4,000,000 





Future In Retrospect — Needed New Laws 
To Give Creators A Better Shake 


By HARRIET F. PILPEL 
(N.Y. Attorney) 


Since nothing especially remark-| graphic material gives rise to anti- | lished—a person's right of privacy 


able happened on the legal front 
of the literary and entertainment 
world in 1959 — except for the! 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” cases | 
which we'll get to in a moment— | 
we'd like to do a switch. Instead 
of summing up what did happen | 
during the past 12 months, we! 
thought we'd skip over to the end 
of 1960 and, looking backward, see 
what the courts and the legisla- 
tures might and should do for show 
and publishing biz. 

Well—on the obscenity front, | 
the trend started by the “Lady | 
Chatterley” actions in 1959 has| 
continued. The U.S. Supreme Court 
in the “Chatterley” film case held 
there was no such thing as a taboo} 
theme—that even if adultery could 
be made to look delightful, the | 
censors couldn't ban a film on that 
ground. And in the “Chatterley” | 
book case, Judge Bryan, speaking 
for the Federal District Court in 
New York, reiterated the rules that | 
a book must be judged as a whole, | 
that the group to judge it by is the 
average man of ordinary suscepti- | 
bilities, and that erotic scenes 
integrated into a worthwhile work | 
of literature (as opposed to “hard 
cover pornography,” whatever that 
is) do not “appeal to the prurient” | 
—hence they cannot be adjudged | 
cbscene and suppressed. As of the | 
end of 1960, some court or courts 


may go further, and ask—who says 





. it's bad for readers or viewers to | 


be sexually titillated? Why isn’t an 
equally sound hypothesis that it’s 
good for people to be sexually | 


, aroused? At best maybe it makes | ready to pounce. If we thus achieve | gistion or on the b 


them more alive as the sex-orient- 
ed culture we live in certainly 
assumes. At worst maybe erotic | 
art, literature, movies and plays | 
afford a necessary stopgap and) 
safety valve for people who would 
otherwise erupt into open violence. | 
Increasing recourse will be had 
to the social sciences whose re- | 
searches have begun to “dig” the} 


| 


social conduct and if it doesn’t) is not violated by the telling of the 
why should it be suppressed? In| facts about him—no maiter how 
a free society, some court will say,| much he wants them kept secret. 
it's about time we stopped trying| With reference to libel — ail 
to prevent or punish anti-social | things considered that seems to be 


| (in this context meaning erotic) | going along all right. However, the 


thoughts and words and con-| U.S. Supreme Court 1959 decision 
centrated on what people do and | holding that Federal government 
what makes them do it. Otherwise, | officials are immune from libels 


Mr. Orwell’s “1984” may not be 
so far away. 

Secondly we should be able by 
the end of 1960 to cheer some de- 
velopments in the tax field. May- 
be the Jenkins-Keogh bill, pen- 
sions for the self-employed, will 
pass both houses of Ccg gress. (It's 
already passed the House). 

This will make it possible for 
writers, artists, actors and others 
who do not work for employers to 
set aside tax-free each year, a, 
certain amount of money which | 
will be paid out—and taxable—to 
them when they retire and receive 
it. This is an equalization measure | 
—the employees of large compa- 
nies now have this right. 

Another step in the direction of 
equalization should be the exten- 
sion to copyrights and copyrighted 
material of the capital gains bene- 
fits now accorded to patents. And 
a recognition on the part of Con-| 
gress and/or the Treasury Depart- 
ment that writers, actors, directors | 
and others with “bunched” income 
ought to be able to “spread” or 
“average” it out. To a certain ex-| 
tent they can do so now, but al- 
ways with a glance over their | 
shoulder at the Revenue Agent)! 


more sensible—and fair ‘as com- | 
pared with the rest of the popula- 
tion) tax treatment for our crea- | 
tive people, they'll spend more | 
time creating books, plays, music 
and art and less on figuring out— | 
and worrying about—tax angles—| 
surely a waste of their time and | 
energy—and ours. } 

On the privacy front—the New 


| uttered by them incidental to their 
| jobs does suggest that there should 
| be further development of the fair 


comment rule for those of us who 


;are not office holders. If Federal 


officials have the right to libel 
with impunity and immunity, just 
so long as the libel is relevant to 
their jobs, then mere ordinary 
mortals like you and me and news- 
papers and magazines should have 


|a right to criticize public officials 


with even more latitude than is 
now permitted. Those that dish it 
out ought to be abie to take it— 
especially in the arena of public 
affairs. 

With respect to both privacy and 
libel—the single publication rule 
should have taken stil) further 
hold by the end of 1960. No longer 
should it be possible for a plaintiff 
who has been called names in a 
book or newspaper, of which thou- 
sands of copies have been sold, to 
start many lawsuits under the laws 
of many states. It should be 
recognized that there is a place of 
“principal publication” whose laws 
apply to the libel no matter where 
the suit is brought. And at the very 
least, not more than one suit 
should be entertained in one juris- 
asis of one 
printing of a libel no matter how 
many copies are sold. 

As to the protection of ideas and 
gimmicks—-they're worth more all 
the time so they're sure to get 
more protection. Here the Califor- 
nia courts have taken the lead and 
no doubt the rest of the nation will 
follow suit—which wili give idea 


question whether even porno-! York rule should become estab-! men something to sing about. 





Hollywood. 
A ghost’s time is valuable, too. 
People don’t realize ghosts have 
families, mortgages, etc., and can't 


‘I WAS A?” 


[To Be Told] 
To JERRY D. LEWIS 


we might hear FDR's Armistice 
Day Address, from Arlington. 

No sooner said than done. 

“My friends,” came that en-| 


agents, the Morris office (who, as 
usual, were ahead of their time, 
having introduced “compact” 
agents long before the auto indus- 


waste hours listening to the im- | chanting voice that wrapped you|try even heard of the word) to 
modest ramblings of would-be col-| in its arms. “on this eventful day| mail any anxious confessor the 
laborators who have “a story that here at Arlington Cemetery, per- | following list of questions: 


practically writes itself.” 


one. Many times. 

Over the years since we sat at a 
_ battered upright in the sports de- 
| partment of the old N. Y. Evening 
Journal, we have Van Dorened the | 
|reading public by posing in print) 
as various celebrities, and supply- | 
ing their alleged inner thoughts 
and varied emotions. } 
| Back in 1941, for example, the) 
late wonderful Jesse Lasky put| 
his generous talents and heart into 
a motion picture at Warner Bros. | 
called “Sergeant York.” | 

Charlie Einfeld, one of the 
finest public relations, publicity | 
and exploitation minds in the his- 
tory of the industry, and a superb- 
ly nice guy, had the job of re-| 
minding film fans that York was a 
real, live, flesh and blood hero. 

Charlie hired us to ghost a se- 
ries of speeches for the good Ser- 
geant, the first to be delivered on 
Memorial Day, at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, in Arlington | 
Cemetery. From there, the huge, 
pleasant backwoodsman from Ten- 
nessee and I crisscrossed the| 
country, the Sergeant speaking, 
|me trying to stay a few syllables | 
in front. 
| Came Armistice Day, 1941, and 
we were at a big, old, wooden- 
|} porched hotel in Evansville, Ind. 
York was scheduled to make the 
| principal speech at 11 a.m., the 
{hour in 1918 when the Sergeant's 
| war rang down the curtain. In our 
|large suite to meet York before 
\the parade were the Mayor, the 
heads of the Legion, the VFW, and 
other local dignitaries. 

Because of the hour’s difference 
pe time with the east, someone 
suggested turning on the radio so 





haps the most fitting message I} 


great American, Sgt. Alvin York, 
spoke here earlier this year.” 

Then, as sweat dampened our | 
hands, and swallowing suddenly 
became a feat, the President read | 
York’s Memorial Day speech to 
the nation. 

Being a ghost then was an hon- 
orable profession. Things have 
changed, though. 

The recent appalling success of 
various unfumigated, overly-Frank 
autobiographies, openly written by | 
literary wraiths, has unfortunately 
given many once-respectable peo- 
ple delusions of degeneracy. 

Prim citizens, once so shy they 
wouldn't enter a bathroom with a 
mirror, now can’t wait to huddle | 
with anybody who owns a type-| 
writer who'll listen to their past 
performance charts. Women who} 
once blushed at drawings in Har-| 
per’s Bazaar now grab possible} 
collaborators by the lapels and, 
hang on as they detail feats in| 
tandem which turn every mattress 
manufacturer into an accessory 
before the fact. 

Utter strangers, learning, pos- 
sibly via a routine police check, 
of our past record as an articulate | 


| spook, have offered to share se- 


crets J. Edgar Hoover doesn't even 
suspect. | 

Handling those anxious breast- 
beaters firmly but politely became | 
a problem, not alone for us but for | 
every unguarded member of the! 
Writers’ Guild. We think we have | 
a solution, and since the health, 
welfare and sanity of other writ- 
ers is important to us, we offer 
them the free use of our brain- 
child. 

In order to save everyone's 
time, we have instructed our 


(Note: Please answer all ques- 


1 know about ghosts. I've been | could bring you are the words & tions in full detail.) 


1. What were your three most 
degrading experiences? 

. Are you now, or have you 
ever been, a Hungarian actress? 

3. When did you realize you had 
“hit bottom” as a human being? 

4. How long were you in analy- 
sis before you realized what a 
terrible louse you were? 

5. Will the kindly priest (rabbi, 
minister) who helped rescue you 
be nice enough to sign a release 
so his role can be portrayed in 
the movie? 

6. Before your rehabilitation, 
how many times had you tried to 
stop being (a) an alcoholic? 

(b) a junkie? 

‘c) a nympho? 

(d) a pyromaniac? 

(e) a sexual deviate? 
(f) a political deviate? 

(Note: Since all of the above 
have been used, applicants must 
parlay at least 2, and preferably 3, 
of these experiences.) 

7. Having lost your job, your 
money, your family, and your 
friends, why did you stop? What 
else was there to lose? 

8. If your terrible tragedy is 
filmed as a musical comedy, who 
can play your part? 

9. Do you have any romantic 
communicable diseases? 

10. Have you a photograph of 
yourself in the nude which can be 
used on the paperback edition 
cover? 

The information gathered from 
the questionnaire is then put onto 
tape, and fed to a computer. If 
the facts are sufficiently revolting, 
the machine lights up. 

The lights spell out BEST 
SELLER. 


a 
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LAN [/ OF ENTERTAINMENT 





IS A KEY TO CONTINUED BOXOFFICE SUCCESS! 


Now, more than ever, ALLIED 


tion program is tailored to meet the demands of 
every type of audience with a continued flow of 
Showmanship attractions! Star names..,important 
properties...the money-making kind of product 
you expect...and get...from ALLIED ARTISTS! 


ARTISTS varied produc- 

















LANA TURNER 
LOUIS JOURDAN 


“STREETS OF 
MONTMARTRE” , 


Produced and Directed by Douglas Sirk 
of “IMITATION OF LIFE” fame. 
Based on the novels 
“MAN OF MONTMARTRE” 
by Stephen and Ethel Longstreet and 
“THE VALADON DRAMA” 
by John Storm 


atin 


“>= “THE PURPLE GANG” 


=) 
~~ S sting BARRY SULLIVAN 
al ROBERT BLAKE 





Directed by Frank McDonald 
A Lindsley Parsons Production 


Authentic! The follow-up 
hit to ‘‘Al Capone’’! 










ERNEST BORGNINE 


“PAY OR | | 
DIE” | 


co-starring 


ZORA LAMPERT 


Produced and Directed by 
Richard Wilson 
who directed 
“AL CAPONE” 





“SEXPOT GOES 
TO COLLEGE” 


Re 
ee 4 
starring f “3h _* a 
MAMIE VAN DOREN / ay EN 
TUESDAY WELD « ® ah | 
MICKEY SHAUGHNESSY a ah 
MARTY MILNER » PAMELA MASON 










AND INTRODUCING 


MIJANOU BARDOT 


Produced and Directed 
by Albert Zugsmith 
















starring 

_ JACQUES BERGERAC 
MERRY ANDERS*+ MARCIA HENDERSON 
ALLISON HAYES and introducing 


Fred Demara, 
The Great Imposter 





Executive producer Ben Schwalb is 
Produced by Charles Bloch '? 3 










“BLUEBEARD’S TEN 
HONEYMOONS” - 


starring 


GEORGE SANDERS 
CORINNE CALVET 


Directed by W. Lee Wilder 
Produced by Roy Parkinson 




















starring 
wT JAMES FRANCISCUS 
SONYA WILDE 
PASSED eae 
roduced and 
FOR Directed by 
Z Fred Wilcox 
WHITE” / pooben 
é the book by 
EES Mary Hastings 
é Bradley 
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ee alta AARNE OO te 


JOHN AGAR * JULIE ADAMS 
CHARLES WINNINGER + RICHARD ARLEN 


Title Song “RAYMIE” sung by 
JERRY LEWIS 
Directed by 
Frank McDonald 


Produced by 
A.C. Lyles 





PRODUCTIONS INC. 
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Prize Income Tax Sad-Sacks 


Are People 


[O, Taxes, We Know 


In Show Biz 


Where Is Thy Sting | 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, C.P.A. 
(Seidman & Seidman) 


Income taxes have wrought 
wonders. As one wag put it, in 
the old days a man used to travel 
with his secretary and cail her 
his wife. Now he travels with his 
wife and calls her his secretary. 

The tax bite is so deep that 
people in the top brackets are 
really working as agents for Uncle 
Sam, except that an agent clips off 
10° for himself. Uncle Sam drives 
a tougher bargain. All he leaves 
you with, for turning over your 
earnings to him. is 9% if you are 
up in the big chips. 

Small wonder then that the 
world pivots around its taxes. 
Good business judgment takes a 
back seat to taxes in our decisions. 
Taxes dictate whether we work, 
where we work, when we work. 
Taxes have a stellar role in 
whether we marry, whom we 


sell out her backer’s interest at a 
profit, she will come off with 25% 
tax money, whereas her salary can 
be nicked for 91%. 

Elia Kazan is likewise one of the 
big proprietors of “Sweet Bird of 
Youth.” Doilar-for-dollar, he has 
much more to gain, net after taxes, 
by a profitable sale of his capital 
interest than he has by a profit- 
able sale of his services. 


| Uneie Sam’s Inconsistencies | 
That, too, is one of our tax iron- 





|}is taxed more heavily than cool 
| profits on capital. 

| Here is a variation on the same 
| theme: A movie star or director 
| buys a literary property on specu- 
lation. After six months, the story 
lor script is ripe to be plucked as 
la capital gain. A sale to a studio 
or producer, and any profit, is in 
jthe lush 25% league. 

| Some of the artists make a per- 


Still Can’t Pick ’Em! 


With another superdooper 
film version of “Ben-Hur” 
here I am reminded of the 
previous pix and a conversa- 
tion about the Lew Wallace 
classic at a hosstrack with one 
of its actors. I think it was at 
the “Big H” (Hialeah). I had 
built up a rep as being a 


sucker for longshots, my 
routine being to study the 
charts all morning, observe 


the consensus, buy all the tout- 
sheets and then play some- 
thing at 100-1. My actor friend 
knew of this. 

In a discussion about “Ben- 
Hur” I observed I didn’t like 


t. 

“Naturally” he said. “In the 
big horserace scene you prob- 
ably played Messala to win 
and Ben-Hur to show.” 

Hi Phillips 





ies— that the sweat of the brow} 





in the tax scripts, that he can’t 
get a capital gain. 

| A bone is thrown the author in 
|another approach. There is a spe- 
|cial rule that says that if he has 
| worked on his manuscript for two 
| years or more, he can, under limi- 
|ted conditions, spread his income 
back over the work period up to 
three years. In that way, he can 
|possibly smoothen out his tax 


marry, when we marry. If the mari- | centage-of-profits deal. For exam-| brackets. 


tal knot is untied, taxes guide us | 


to when and how. 

Patrick Henry won immortal 
fame without representation. I’ve 
often wondered what old Pat would 
say if he came back today and 
saw the taxes we have with rep- 
resentation. 


as 


Show business takes a special 
sock on the chin. That’s because 
show business has such steep ups 


and downs. People in it can make 
a bonanza one year, and bite the 


dust the next. But income taxes 
are figured on a year-by-year basis. 
In a big year, Uncle Sam comes in 


on the big brackets. In a dud year, 
it’s just too bad for the taxpayer. 


Until the law permits some form | 


of averaging, show people have 
good cause for complaint. 

It is perfectly natural that show 
»eople, in self-defense, follow legi- 
imate paths to tax conservation. 
the process, we see some inter- 
sting twists. Capitalists become 
aborers and laborers become capi- 


ilists 


n 


F 
t 
I 
€ 
] 
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Let’s take a squint at the capi- 
talist becoming a laborer. The tax 
law gives employees many breaks 


that an owner—a proprietor or a | 
Employees | 


partner—-does not get 
enjoy tax-free rides, under certain 


circumstances, on sick pay, meais | 
group life insurance, | 


and lodging 
pensions. Not so for the boss. 

But the boss can become a hired 
hand very easily. All he has to do 
is incorporate the enterprise. With 
that legal shift, he no longer works 
for himself but for the corporation. 
That puts him in the same cate- 
gory as the rest of the help. 

Some Corporate Relief | 

Furthermore, there’s a_ special 
wrinkle in the tax law whereby 
he can do business as a corpora- 
tion, get all the fringe benefits, 
but yet elect to be taxed as if he 
had not incorporated. 

hat is one reason why so many 
people in show business incorpor- 
ate themselves or their projects. 
There's tax gold in those corpor- 
ate hills when the man on top can 
do his digging in the tax ranks of 


the proletariat. 
The reverse process also pays 
off. That's when performers put 


themselves in a position of owners. 
The goal they seek is capital gains. 
The search for capital gains has 
become the great all-American 
sport, even ahead of baseball and 
football 

Why is there so much straining 
at the leash to get a capital gain? 
The answer is simple. An actor's 
salary, an author’s royalty, a di- 
rector’s fee, a producer's profits 
are all taxable in the ordinary 
way, and that can eat up 91% of 
the income. With capital gains, 
the maximum tax rate is 25%. 

That makes a whale of a differ- 
ence. A capital gain of $100 to an 
actor, author, director or producer 
means that there will be $75 ieft 
for himself. A salary, royalty, etc. 
of $100 means there will be only 
$9 left for himself, if he is in the 
91% bracket. In that bracket to 
have $75 left out of regular in- 
come, he must first make $825. 

And so, aiming at capital gains 
we find Mary Martin putting up 
half the loot for “Sound of Music.” 
If, after a sixmonth spin, she can 


|ple, a movie director will take a 
|low fixed fee plus a percentage of 
| profits. Such an arrangement is 
|a dud if capital gain is the idea. 
The profit interest, even if sold, 
|is considered additional compen- 
| sation, not capital gain. All a per- 
|centage profit does is to spread 
out the income over the period 
the profits come rolling in. 
Authors and playwrights are the 
tax sad-sacks. An inventor of some 
| g-s'get can sell his invention at a 
leapital gain, but the creator of a 
literary, musical, or artistic prod- 
uct is behind the tax eight-ball. 
He is told in so many words, right 


What does it all add up to? Tax 
| flexibilities are possible. Smarty 
| stunts, however, won't work. How 
to recognize one from the other 


isn’t always easy. But with taxes | 


as complex and severe as they are, 
it is natural and human for show 
people, like anybody else, to want 


their tax bill cut to the lawful 
minimum. 
Adam Smith, a great classical 


economist, once said that taxation 
is the badge of a democracy. On 
that basis, our country is safe for 
democracy for a long time, and we 
will have a mighty big badge to 
show it. 




















an excerpt from a 
Welles to me: “By long practice I 


generally refrain from reading re-| 


views of my own movies or plays 
Through the years I've found an 
uncomfortable majority of my crit- 
ics to be the opposite of encour- 
aging, and I have a weakness in 
| this matter: I tend to be very im- 
pressed by almost any reasoned 
attack on my work which may get 
into print... I have never been 
able tc take a good review quite 
as seriously as a bad one... What 
| really pleased me was not so much 
that you liked ‘Mr. Arkadin,’ but 
|that you liked it for what I take 


to be the right reasons. This, of | 
|}course, is the ultimate compli- 
ment.” 

| All the talk (currently revived 
|janew via the American - Soviet 


| “cultural exchange” of films) about 


~| movies being the best international 


good-will ambassadors, to make for 
mutual understanding between na- 
tions, sounds fatuous indeed in the 


during the film’s brief lifetime, not 
to mention all the rest of the as- 
sorted blood-lettings that have 


rition of the cinema. Don't look 
te the movies to save the world. 

Ah, the movies, the romantic 
|movies! Max Ophuls peopled the 
bagnio of Madame Tellier with as 
delectable a bevy of houris as one 
could wish in his “Le Plaisir,” but 


Steinlen, depicted them in a draw- 
ing, “Chez Mme. Tellier,” they 
were a lot fatter, homelier and 
less appetizing. However, an actual 


ler's “Maupassant: A Lion in the 
Path”) of the Madame (whom Mau- 
passant immortalized in his famous 
story, “Mme. Tellier’s Excursion”) 
and her flock shows them in real- 


face of history’s two greatest wars | 


soaked the earth since the partu-/| 


when a contemporary caricaturist, | 


photograph (in Francis Steegmul-| 


Some Footnotes To The Arts 


Continued from page 13 
letter from, York, he'd just arrived in 1940, a then appealed to the U.S. Supreme | New York injunction statute nor 





refugee from Occupied France). 


| Frenchman’s impressions and write 
the musical score. (‘Such a film, 
feature-length, has since 





One of my pet vexations is that 
| most laws banning the publication 
and sale of obscene literature in- 
volve criminal prosecutions, with 
| the stigma normally accompanying 
them. In the first place, it is us- 
ually a distributor, having no re- 
sponsibility for the creation of the 
publication, who is charged with 
the violation; as a matter of fact, 
| the chances are that he has not 
even read the contents. Secondly 
this type of prosecution is un- 
fortunate even as applied against 
a publisher; for, except as to out- 
and-out (hard-core) pornography 
there may be a very wide differ- 
ence of opinion—even among 
judges—as to whether a particular 
| publication is obscene within the 
meaning of the law. 

In view of the foregoing, why 
should enforcement of obscenity 
laws proceed under criminal stat- 
utes? In a few states civil injunc- 
tion proceedings may be brought, 
and in a few others a proceeding 
may be instituted against a par- 
ticular publication. It would seem 
much fairer to both the distributor 
and the publisher if either of these 
types of statutes, rather than the 
criminal law, were applied. 

An example of a statute author- 





} 


izing the civil remedy of injunc- | 


tion is the one in force in New 
York State. Although known as 
Section 22a of the N.Y. Code of 
Criminal Procedure, it is not 
fact a criminal, but a civil remedy 
| It authorizes the commencement of 
|an action for an injuction against 
the sale of allegedly obscene pub- 
lications at the instance of a couniy 
district attorney or of the chief 
executive or law officer of any 
city. 
| The constitutionality of this law 
|}was challenged in the Kingsley 
| Books case and was sustained by 
..Y. State’s highest court, the 
Court of Appeais. The case was 


Court. That court, by a five-to-four 


in 1957. Two of the dissenting 
| Justices based their objection on 


in| 


‘Sex Lex Vex’ Prompts Query: What Type 
Obscenity Law For Publications? 


By HORACE MANGES 


| (Copyright Counsel) 


}meed for proceeding criminally 
would occur only in the rare in- 
stance of a seller or publisher (1) 
willing to defy the prior ruling or 
(2) unaware of it 

One unfortunate effect of a stat- 
ute in this form is that anybody 
who receives notice of the com- 
mencement of a declaratory judg- 
ment action is likely to be unwill- 
ing to sell the publication involved 
until the completion of the trial, 
since he would, during such period, 
| be selling at his peril. The fear 
thus caused would therefore result 
jin virtually putting into effect a 
| temporary injunction. In my view 
; the situation would be vasily im- 
| proved if the statute were to pro- 
vide that a seller would not be 
| held responsible for any sale tak- 
ing place before an actual judicial 
| declaration of obscenity, for it is 
always possible that the trial court 
will decide that the publication is 
not obscene. 
| The constitutionality of the Wis- 
| consin law was challenged and was 
| decided in a case brought in the 
| Circuit Court of Kenosha County. 
In upholding its constitutionality, 
the Wisconsin court significantly 
commented on the fact that when 
the U.S. Supreme Court had sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 
New York injunction law above 
referred to, the main basis for the 
dissents “was the right to an in- 
junction pendente lite ‘temporary, 
| during the litigation) and also be- 
|} cause of the failure to provide a 
trial by jury.” The Wisconsin 
court then went on to say that the 
new law of that state does provide 
for a jury trial and does not per- 
mit the granting of a temporary 
injunction, so that it must clearly 
be “within the constitutional 
framework” under both the ma- 
jority and dissenting views of the 
| U.S. Supreme Court. 
| Bear in mind that neither the 


| 
} 


|} the Wisconsin the 


law replaces 


He was to give a sophisticated | Vote, affirmed its constitutionality | criminal law. Both are additional 


remedies, but in principle, sensible 
and useful ones, particularly if 


been | the ground that the law included| they are amended as above sug- 


|made of America by the French| the right of the court to grant a| gested. 


cineaste, Francois Reichenbach.) 
Although Alexander Korda 

bought the film rights to Thomas 

Mann's “The Magic Mountain.” 


and Zoltan Korda was supposed to | 


direct it, nothing ever happened. 


“ } 
Some years before, at a sumptuous 


dinner party thrown by Tom Cur- 
tiss at the Astor, designed to bring 
|Thomas Mann and Erich von 
Stroheim together and which he 
hoped might result in the filming 
of this book (to have been financed 
by Gifford Cochrane), I asked Dr. 
Mann what he thought of the 
project. He replied, “I am fasci- 
nated by the idea, of course, if 
Mr. von Stroheim and Mr. Coch- 
rane are willing, but do you really 
think it is possible to film that 
kind of a book?” (I didn't.) 


Meeting Alexander Kerensky 


during luncheon at a Madison Ave- 


“dead-ringer,” even a generation 
later, of the actor who played him 
in Eisenstein’s caricature of him 
in “10 Days That Shook the 
World.” Dave Fine, manager of 
the Cameo, tells me that the erst- 
while head of the short-lived Pro- 
visional Government of Russia in 
1917 used to visit the old Stanley 
| Theatre often to keep up with the 
new Soviet films. 

Eugene d’Ormandy-Blau, con- 
certmaster of the Capitel Theatre 
symphony orchestra during the 
silent movie era, playing Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Airs” twice a day 
for a week as soloist with the 
| orchestra under the conductorship 
|of David Mendoza. Subsequently 


nue restaurant, very genial, and a; 


ity to have been brutish enough in| he was to become Eugene Or- 
their ugliness to have frightened | mandy, the present conductor of 
Dracula. é; | the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A letter from Marlene Dietrich; Walking down Broadway on a 
from Berlin 11929) asking me t©|somnolent warm June night in 
send her the New York reviews of | 1926 dressed in my white linen 
“Three Loves,” her first film to be} suit and very thin white felt hat, 
shown in New York (it was silent)| following Adolphe Menjou, simi- 
before “The Blue Angel,” intro-| larly attired (that was the vogue 


and brought her her first real 
fame. She was anxious to know 
what impression she made on 
Americans. The reviews were 
already an augury of things to 
come, albeit in minuscule form. 
A letter from Darius Milhaud 
| about doing a film together, “My 
‘New York,” (i.e., Milhaud’s 


were showing Mal St. Clair’s “Are 
Parents People?” with Menjou, 





where Hugo Reisenfeld, the or- 
chestra’s conductor, 

him from the stage . . 
were vous-chafed that 
'Menjou smile of the blithesome 


New ! 1920s. 


. and we 


duced her officially to the world) then) into the Rivoli Theatre (they | 


Florence Vidor and Betty Bronson) | 
introduced | 


winning | 


temporary injunction before the 
completion of the trial; and one 
dissenting Justice held the law 
to be constitutionally defective in 
failing to accord a defendant the 
right to a jury trial. 

Even before this decision, I pub- 
licly expressed the view that this 
type of law ought to be amended 
so as to meet the very objections 
voiced by the dissenting Justices. 
It seemed to me (1) that the de- 
fendant should have a right to de- 
mand a jury trial if he so elects, 
and (2) that no preliminary in- 
junctions should be granted. The 
granting of injunctive relief should 
await the outcome of what Judge 
Fuld of the N.Y. Court of Appeals, 
in the Kingsley case, called “a full 
trial of the issues.” 


The second type of statute advo- 
cated above, namely, one directed 
against the publication itself, is 
frequently referred to as an in rem 
| preceeding—which means a pro- 
ceeding against “the thing,” i.e., 
the publication. One statute of this 
type is that enacted in Wisconsin 
in 1957. Under that law any book 
or other writing may be proceeded 
against directly in an act’ n for a 
declaratory judgment for the sole 
purpose of deciding whether it is 
obscene. Anyone interested in its 
publication or sale may defend 


and may also demand a trial by | 


jury. The statute makes no provi- 
sion whatever for punishment. It 
sets forth only that the judgment 
entered may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be introduced in evi- 
dence at a later criminal trial of 
the seller on the issue of obscenity 
and also on the issue of the de- 
fendant’s knowledge that the ma- 
terial is obscene. Thus, if 
determination is that the publica- 
tion is obscene, it is admissible 
only if the defendant was served 
with notice of the commencement 
of such action, or appeared in it, 
or is later served with notice of the 
judgment declaring the obscenity, 
| and if the sale occurred more than 
18 hours after such service upon 
or appearance by the defendant. 


a court judgment declaring that a 
publication is obscene will deter 


| its future sale. In fact, as a result 
of such a decision any further 


the | 


Obviously, the very existence of | 


I strongly believe that in cases 
involving adjudication of obscenity, 
neither a distributor nor a pub- 
lisher should be forced to become 
enmeshed in the criminal law and 
all that such branch of the law in- 
volves, since fairer and no less 
efficacious methods of adjudicat- 
ing the problem are available. Both 

; the injunction and the in rem 
| forms of statute are such methods. 
| They should be utilized before re- 
| sort to the criminal law. 

| On Dee. 14 a significant event 
took place which may very well 
quicken a wider resort to civil rem- 
| edies in attempts to prevent the 
| spread of obscenity. On that day 
the U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in the case of 
| Smith v California, It thereby 
| struck down a Los Angeles obscen- 
|ity ordinance because the ordin- 
ance holds a bookseller criminally 
liable for possessing an “obscene” 
book even though he is unaware of 
{its obscenity. Many criminal ob- 
| scenity laws, such as New York's 
Penal Law, Section 1141, are vul- 
nerable on this ground. Hereafter 
|the burden of prosecutors who 
seek to stop obscenity via criminal 
prosecutions wiil be increased by 
| the necessity to show some degree 
|} of content awareness (the amount 
| thereof not having been decided 
by the Supreme Court). 

The N. Y. World-Telegram of 
| Dec. 16, 1959, commenting editori- 
|ally on the Smith case decision, 
| said in part: “Coupled with the 
Supreme Court’s varying and fuzzy 
definitions of obscenity, this inno- 
cence-through-ignorance ruling is 
bound to encourage the filth mer- 
chants and further confound their 
avengers.” 

“It Ain't Necessarily So,” in the 
words of the song. If civil proceed- 
| ings against the publication itself 
are availed of, the only issue in- 
|volved is the alleged obscenity— 
the matter of knowledge being im- 
material. A determination of ob- 
scenity in such a proceeding is 
likely to stop the publication with- 
out further ado, and even if it 
doesn't, it may well supply the 
degree of proof necessary to es- 
tablish, under any criminal statute, 
knowledge on the part of sellers 
as to the contents of the publica- 
tion found obscene. 
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THE AROMARAMA PROCESS 


ArornaRama Conceived & Developed by Charles Weiss 
Fragrances compounded by Rhodia, Inc. 
Automation mechanisms by industrial Timer Corp. 
Triggering device by Camera Equipment Co. 

Odor Control by Statronic 
Colorby DeLuxe © 
Released internationally by Continental Distributing, Inc. 
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...and soon BOSTON, L.A., TORONTO, 
MIAMI, and other key cities will 
breathe it, believe it and cash in on 
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Dogmatic Tale 








Hollywood. 


It happened a number of years ago on a motion picture set. The 
man went into shock and they had some trouble reviving him. 

He was a prop man who lived alone in his apartment with only 
the company of his dog. They were very devoted, but it preyed on 
the man’s conscience that keeping the dog cooped up in an apart- 
ment all day while he was at work was extremely unfxir and un- 
satisfactory. Conceding that the business of being cooped up was 
unavoidable—after all, he couldn’t let the dog roam the streets all 
day—the really troublesome note was that the poor dog didn’t get 


enough exercise 


He found no way to remedy the situation until 


one Sunday morning when the phone rang as he was shaving. 


By 


the 


called a 


the time he dried his hands and got from the bathroom into the 
iving room where the phone was, it had stopped ringing. But he 
vas struck by the fact that the dog seemed to be very excited by 
ringing and was running around like mad until it stopped. He 
friend who followed instructions and called back, letting 


the phone ring a dozen or more times and then hanging up. As 


soon as 


the ringing started, the dog began racing like mad around 


the apartment, stopping as soon as the ringing did. 


ere 
work on 
let the 
back 


a 


was the answer. Every day after that, during a break in the 
the set, he would go to a phone booth, call his apartment, 
phone ring for 30 or 40 times, hang up, get his money 
and return to work, It worked beautifully. Each evening the 
: greeted him with sparkling eyes and bulging muscles. He was 


troubled in the conscience and quite proud. In fact so proud it 


ea 


one 


to his traumatic experience. He bragged about it on the set 
day and thereafter for a while the other members of the com- 


pany watched with tolerant amusement as he shuffled off to make 
his call each afternoon. Until one jokester got an idea. He obtained 


a key 


to the apartment from the landlord and alerted the crew. 


That afternoon he left the set early and let himself into the 


a 
} 

a 

+ 


o watch 


irtment. When our friend made his way to the phone for his 
aily exercising call, the entire company sneaked in back of him 
Everything went well for about 15 rings. They say the 


expression on his face was remarkable as he turned, mouth open, 
eyes glazed and disbelieving, before he slumped to the floor. Quite 
an exaggerated reaction te a simple act. The fellow in the apart- 
ment had simply lifted the receiver, barked twice into the phone, 


and hung up! 


Jess Oppenheimer 
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Slender-As-Star: It’s A Biz 
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more than 5,000,000 men and wom-, of the visitors, getting in good 
en at a cost of approximately $100 | condition is the paramount objec- 


apiece (50 treatments at $2 per), | 
admits that the boxoffice spiral 
started about five years ago. To-| 
day, as a result of the boom, their | 
salons have been put on a fran-/| 
chise basis and the firm is placing 
the emphasis on the sale of oscil- | 
lating tables for home use, ranging 
in price from $150-$400. 
Relaxacizor celebrated its 10th 
anniversary last Fall, with a record 
of 300.000 home sets ranging in | 
price from $300-$400. Vie Tanny, | 
who started with one gym in Santa | 
Monica and whom Life magazine | 
dubbed “high priest of the national 


health kick,” now boasts of more 
than 100 establishments in this 
country 

In addition to other national 
enterprises, every community has 
its health salon, and in ascendancy 
are the luxury spas where you 
enroll for a week of diet, exercise, 
massage, and rest. Gossip column- 
ists o would rather be specific 
than rwise, made much ado 
about score of celebs, headed 
by Bob Cummings, who enrolled 
for men’s week” at the Golden 
Door in the little hamlet of Escon- 
dido, Cal. This spa is operated by 
a cosmetic house, Charles of the 
Ritz 

Operation Shape headquarters 
for stars is located smack dab in 
the center of restaurant row—La 
Cienega boulevard - at Terry 
Hunt’s Health Club. And, rightly 
so, for Terry was the guy who 
started it all. 

Once upon a time, every studio 


had a long list of contract players 
and its own gym. Hunt, an expert 
physiotherapist, took over Para- 
mount's “health center” in 1927 
and gave it that tag. While Mad- 
ame Sylvia was pounding excess 
weight off the stars at the studio 
next door, RKO, Terry was preach- 


ing conditioning. Lubitsch, Lasky 
and Lesser were not interested in 
their own contours, per se, but 
they were early converts to his 
dectrines and made a habit of 
visiting the “center.” 

they urged stars to follow their 
example Clara . Bow, Richard 
Arlen, Gary Cooper, Bing Crosby, 
Bob Hope, Bob Burns, Martha 


Raye, Betty Hutton 
and Carole Lombard 
the “regulars.” 

In 1938, Terry, who may or may 


Betty Grable 
were among 


not have seen the handwriting on/ 


the wall, opened his own health 
studio and since that date more 
than 850 headliners have frequent- 
ed the place. Some go to lose 


weight, others to gain it, some to! 


add inches in the right places and 


take ‘em off in others, some to| able in middle-age .. . 
train for special roles, but for most! keeping in good shape! 


tive. 


With one exception. There’e al-| 
ways one to prove the rule, you) 


know. Bob Hope maintains that he 
attends “merely to make the other 
guys envious of my physique.” 
Robert Taylor trained there in 
order to portray a prize fighter 
convincingly, and John Payne, an 
ex-pro wrestler, toned down his 
muscles before starting a film at 
20th-Fox. John Wayne, Audie 
Murphy and Jimmie Stewart al- 


| ways get in top condition before 


going into a strenuous production. 

It wasn’t many months until the 
press became aware of the con- 
stant parade of stars in and out of 
the place. Names make copy and 
good art layouts. Syndicated col- 
umnists spread the word that “tak- 
ing off or adding a few pounds is 


not as important as finding lost 
muscles and putting them to 
work.” Slick mags assigned top 


reporters to covering activities in 
the club, and photographed Gable, 
Webb and Ratoff studying lines in 
the steam room, Weissmuller, Gar- 
gan and Van Johnson punching the 
bag, and Bergman, Hayworth and 
Goddard putting their muscles to 
work in sunsuits. One dowble-truck 
featured filmland couples signing 
on the dotted line for conditioning 
courses—Desi and Lucy, Lex and 
Lana, Shelley and Vittorio, Rosie 
and Jose, Jeanne and Paul, Hay- 
ward and Barker, O'Hara and 
Price, and Brenda and Holden. 

Hollywood is famous for its 
trend-setting. It has caused minor 
revolutions in numerous branches 
of industry—fashions, men’s wear, 
food, drink and home furnishings. 
Sometimes it’s an overnight sen- 
sation, as with pink champagne 
hypoed by Charles Boyer in “Love 
Affair,” but conditioning didn’t get 
off the ground until about five 
years ago. 

Then, TV got in its plugs, insid- 
uous or forthright. Arthur Godfrey 
enthused over Slenderella, Jack 
Paar recounted adventures in the 
Terry Hunt club, Tanny negotiated 


Moreover, | for time on the air, and with every 


flick of the dial, these riders of 
the purple sage — the heroes of 
the wild west — exuded stamina, 


strength, and survival of the Fit- 
test. Some of the favorite sons of 
the golden west were no longer in 
the first bloom of youth, but nary 
a one showed signs of age, be- 
cause, presumably, he was in good 
shape. Added to these was the 
subtle message conveyed by some 
femme TV stars, whose appearance 
belied their status as veteran 
stage, film and telly performers, 
who were glamourous and delect- 
thanks to 


‘The Sacred Right to Be Left Alone 


“The sacred rights of mankind 
are not to be rummaged for 
among old parchments or musty 
records; they are written as with 
a sunbeam in the whole volume 
of human nature, by the hand of 
Divinity itself.” 
Alexander Hamilton. | 

In the early days of the Republic 
|perhaps man’s observance of the 
| Divine law may have been ade- 
| quate to solve the daily problems 
| and to right the wrongs of the then | 
| simple society. With the increasing 
;complications of life and the in- 
| tensity of the competitive spirit, 
| the Divine law required implemen- 
|tation by judicial interpretation re- | 
| sulting in the body of the common 
law, which, when found inadequate 
| by some states, was superceded by | 
| legislative interference, resulting | 

in statutory enactments. The Civil 
Rights Law of New York is typical 

Brief reference will be made to} 
| the present day application of the 
| legal process in the attempted solu- 
|tion of civil rights in the ever ex- 
panding field of entertainment. 

As was said by the late Louis D. 
| Brandeis and Samuel D. Warren, in 
| their classic treatise, The Right of | 
| Privacy, as far back as 1890, in a} 
|complex society “solitude and pri- 
|vacy have become more essential 

to the individual.” 

| In the days when, outside of the 
| theatre, motion pictures were the 
main source of public entertain- 
|}ment, the public attended the the- 
atres for their entertainment. To- 
day, entertainment, news and com- 
munication come into the home 
via radio and television, at no ex- 
|pense to the public. Sitting in a 
movie theatre or before his televi- 
sion set, in the quiet of his home, 
a person observes a character bear- 
ing his identical name, portraying | 
the life of an unsavory personality. 

While the incident may be purely | 
coincidental, the person is ag-! 
grieved, and claims that he has} 
been held in disrepute before the 
public. Fortunately, there are legal 
safeguards protecting the producer 
from many such unfounded claims. | 
| Statutes j 


—--| 








| Many states have statutes afford- 

ing redress for the invasion of 
one’s right of privacy. New York | 
has a Civil Rights Law. Utah, Vir-! 
ginia, Oklahoma and Wisconsin also | 
have statutes prohibiting the use 
of one’s name, portrait or picture 
for advertising purposes. 

In practically all other states the 
right of privacy is based upon judi- 
cial decisions, with the exception 
of Rhode Island and Michigan 
which do not recognize the right of 
privacy. 

The New York statute restricts 
the remedy to cases where a per- 
son’s name or portrait is used “for 


advertising purposes.” A living 
person has no redress for “the 


mere portrayal of acts and events 
concerning a person designated fic- 
titiously in a novel or play merely 
because the actual experiences of 
the living person had been similar 
to the acts and events so narrated.” 

The portrait of an entertainer in 
“high diving” was published in The 
National Police Gazette with four 
other women vaudevillians in a 
group entitled “Five of a Kind on 
This Page. Most of Them Adorn 
the Burlesque Stage. Ali of Them | 
Are Favorites With the Bald Head- 
ed Boys.” This was not deemed.a 
violation of the New York Civil 
Rights Law. 

Sergei Koussevitzky, the late 
well known conductor, was denied 
a recovery where his biography was 
published without his consent, on 
the ground that he was a public 
figure; that so long as the book was 
pure biography and not fictional- 
ized, it was not a violation of the 
New York Civil Rights Statute. 

‘ prohibits 


i Utah statute the 
use of the name, portrait or pic- 


ture of a living or deceased person 
for advertising trade purposes, 
without written consent. 


So long as such use is educa- 
tional, informative or fictional, it 
will not be prohibited. In New 
York and Utah, the use of a name, 
picture or portrait in a motion pic- 
ture is not prohibited under the 
statute. 

In New York, no recovery was 
granted to the grandchildren of 
/Robert Schumann, the famous com- 
poser, for the presentation of the 
} motion picture portraying his life 


| was 


| remedy 


in which it stated that he was 
mentally ill prior to and up to the 
time of his death. 

It may be generally stated that 
the name of a person, or his por- 
trait or picture may be used: (1) 
Where the person is a public char- 
acter, well known or distinguished 
and biographical; (2) Where it is 
used in the dissemination of news 
or in the narration of the events 
in the life of a well known person 


~ Motion Pictures 


oumeg 


In California in 1931, the first 
motion picture case invelving the 
right of privacy resulted from the 
use of the true maiden name of a 
former prostitute, since reformed, 
and unsavory incidents in her past 
life in the motion picture “Red 
Kimono.” The court sustained her 
claim for the invasion of her right 
of privacy 

In New York, one of the earliest 
motion picture cases was Binns v 


| Vitagraph Co., in which the name 
|of Binns, who attained fame as the 


radio operator who flashed the 
first SOS which resulted in a res- 
cue at sea, was used six or more 
times and the portrayal of Binns 
by an actor five times. As the pic- 
not a true portrayal of the 
events but “mainly a product of 
imagination,” Binns’ claim to an 
invasion of his right of privacy was 
sustained 

The movie actress Arlene Dahl 
sought to enjoin Columbia Pictures 
from using certain publicity 
sketches in connection with the 
motion picture “Wicked As They 
Come.” The suit for libel and 
violation of her right of privacy 
under the New York Civil Rights 
Law. The court dismissed the com- 


| plaint and with respect to her Civil 


Rights claim stated “that consent is 


to be construed in accordance with | 


advertising standards then prevail- 


ing in the industry and known to | 


her.” 

The Right of Privacy statutes do 
not apply to the use of the name of 
photographs of buildings. 

The Shuberts were unsuccessful 


jin restraining Columbia Pictures 


from using the name and showing 


|in its motion picture “The Jolson 
| Story,” the Winter Garden Theatre, 


both interior and exterior as well, 


as the famous runway known as | 


“the bridge of thighs,” consisting 
of the extension and elongation of 
the stage throughout the orchestra. 

The N.Y. Civil Rights Law did 
net give the owner of a building a 
against a motion picture 
company which used in its motion 
picture “The Inside Of The White 
Slave Traffic,” the photograph of 
the building which had a sign bear- 
ing the owner's name and business 
The court held it must appear 
“plaintiff's picture or name was 
used for the purpose of trade and 
not merely an incidental part of a 
photograph of an actual building.” 

As newsreels portray news events 
of publie interest, the use of the 
picture of a person in a newsreel 
is not a violation of his right of 
privacy 

According to Variety of October 
7. 1959, Nathan Leopold, the co- 
slayer of Bobby Franks in 1924, 
paroled on Feb. 21, 1958, after 33 
years in prison, filed suit for 
$1,513,000 against Darryl F 
Zanuck Productions, Meyer Levin, 
the author, and 50 other defend- 
ants. including theatres for the ex- 
hibition of the picture for the “ap- 
propriation of the name, likeness, 
and personality of Leopold and 
conversion of same for . . . profit 
and gain.” It is claimed that the 
picture “Compulsion” contains fic- 
tionalized scenes unrelated to his 
life. A separate suit was filed by 
Leopold against 20th Century-Fox 
for damages equal to the distribu- 


tor’s profit from the film “Com- 
pulsion.” 
An interesting question is 


whether the privilege involved in 
the original publication of the in- 
cidents of the slaying over 34 years 
ago was lost by the lapse of time 
in the republication in the book 
“Compulsion” and the motion pic- 
ture. 

There was also injected another 
element. In the above VARIETY ar- 
ticle, it is stated that “Leopold 
says he agreed to assist Levin to 
do a book on his prison experi- 
ences only. .The resultant novel 
and picturization, he claims, con- 
tained ‘fictionalized’ scenes unre- 
lated to his life. Leopold declares 


By SAMUEL W. TANNENBAUM 


he refused cooperation in this en- 
deavor and even pleaded with 
Levin not to recount the 1924 
‘thrill slaying’ of a Chicago boy by 
him, (Leopold) and Richard Leeb.” 


It will be interesting to read the 
court’s decision in Illinois and in 
other jurisdictions where the addi- 
tional actions are contemplated. 


Where a person's picture is re- 
produced in televising a_ street 
scene portraying an event, no claim 
exists for the invasion of the right 
of privacy, either under common 
law or under statute. He is deemed 
to be a participant in an occur- 
rence of public interest and, there- 
fore, his right of privacy is lost. 


If during the telecast of a foot- 
ball game, a spectator’s picture is 
shown, he is considered a partic- 
ipant in a public event and is, 
therefore, deemed to have waived 
his right of privacy. 

Where the name and picture of 
a well known performer were tele- 
cast, on a sponsored program be- 
tween the halves of a football game 
in Washington, D.C., and shown in 
New York, a recovery for invasion 
of the right of privacy was denied, 
since it was used in reporting news. 

In a Kentucky case, plaintiff's 
husband, while walking with her 
on the street, was stabbed to death. 
Before the assailants escaped, the 
plaintiff attacked the men A 
newspaper published the plaintiff's 
picture in describing the event. 
The court, in denying a recovery 
said: “There are times, however, 
when one, whether willing or not, 
becomes an actor in an occurrence 
of public or general interest. When 
this takes place, he ®merges from 
his seclusion, and it is not an in- 
vasion of his right of privacy to 
|publish his photograph with an ac- 
count of such occurrence.” 


| SS } 





Another aspect of the application 
of the New York Civil Rights Law 
is presented by the publication of 
comics ‘purporting to portray in- 
cidents in the life of a person. 

An action was brought by a 17- 
year-eld assistant pharmacist's 
mate in the U.S. Coast Guard, who 
|}was awarded the Medal of Valor 
| by the American Legion for his ex- 
ceptional presence of mind, in 
quickly procuring medical equip- 
ment, evacuating and administer- 
ing first aid to many of the vic- 
tims of the disaster caused by the 
U.S. Army bonybing plane crashing 
into the Empire State Bldg. in New 
York City in 1945. Articles and his 
picture were published in the NLY. 
Journal-American, N.Y Times, 
Herald Tribune, Daily Mirror and 
Sunday Mirror. 

Drawings with script taken al- 
most verbatim from the news ac- 
counts which appeared in the N.Y. 
Journal-American were published 
in the comic book, Boy Comics, An 
action for damages under the N.Y. 
Civil Rights Law was dismissed. 
The Court stated: “Comic strips 
are, to some extent, a throwback to 
the origin of language, typified by 
the word ‘hieroglyph,’ which refers 
primarily to the picture-writing of 
the ancient Egyptians, or the fig- 
ure-writing of the Chinese, Aztecs 
}amd ancient Peruvians (Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Diction- 
ary) It does not follow that 
plaintiff's exploit has been fic- 
tionalized merely for the reason 
that it has been told through a 
form of picture writing, which is 
as old as the human race.” 


Recordings _ i 


Walter Gieseking, the former pi- 
anist, instituted suit against Urania 
Records under the N. Y. Civil 
Rights Law occasioned by the re- 
production from phonograph rec- 
ords of plaintiff's performances and 
use of plaintiff's name in connec- 
tion with the sales of such records, 
without plaintiff's consent. The 
record company maintained that as 
the plaintiff is a public figure he 
does not desire “to be left alone.” 
However, the court felt otherwise 
and the plaintiff won. 

In conclusion, perhaps we can 
agree with Alexander Hamilton, 
while “sacred rights of mankind” 
may not be found in rummaging 
|“among old parchments or musty 
| records,” we have made some pro- 
gress in discovering the “saered 
rights of mankind . . . written as 
with a sunbeam by the hand of 
Divinity itself.” 
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"Trailers brighten 

the box office picture. 

That's why 

I'm putting the spotlight 

on trailers 

during this 
Once-In-A-Lifetime Tribute.” 


Ben Marcus 


Marcus Theatres Management Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


And let’s also focus the spotlight 


on Variety’s 54th Anniversary!... 
Congratulations ... trom the nanonat, \ C7277 senvice 


N.S.S. Prize Baby en ae 
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There'll Always Be Serious Writers 
Come Hell or Hiawatha 


By CASKIE 


A couple of years ago while 
visting Hollywood, a Los Angeles | 
newspaperman—pleased at some- 
thing I had written—telephoned 
and inquired if he could come 
around for an interview. This 
sort of thing doesn’t happen to 
writers nearly as much as most 
people believe and I assented with 


what may well have been indecent 
haste. I don't remember too muh 
about the interview, other than 


the fact that it was not nearly as 
spirited as I would have liked, but 


in reading the story in the news- 
paper the next day I was startled 
to learn that I had spoken con- 
vincingly of “the light man’s bur- 
den.”” The term is the reporter's 
and it is a hell of a fine one, be- 
cause I don't know of a humor 
writer now at work—at least in 
this country—who doesn't yearn 
for a bit more in the way of liter- 
ary stature than he is likely to 
get Humor is looked down on, 
it is considered trivial, it is 
thought to be a spare time occu- 
pation, and the man who writes 
humor is believed to do it because 
he is not capable of doing anything 
else 

The extent that humor, and hu- 
mor writers, are treated patron- 
izingly is described with a surgi- 
cal keenness by E. B. White in his 
*“Subtreasul of American Hu- 
mo! After relating that there is 
not a humor alive who at some 
ime was not taken into a corner | 
by a friend and asked when was 
he “going to write something seri- 
ous White says: “That day is 
memorabl fol t gives a man 
pause to realize that the bright 
star he is following is held to be 
not of the first magnitude.” 

My own concern with this sub- 
ject may be traced directly to 
the fact that sometime during the 
late spring a novel of mine will 
be published and, like everything 
else I have written it will be 
“light.” Look at that; already 
I'm trying to disassociate myself 
from the ord humor Actually, 
the book will be a satire, a satire 
on banana republic revolutions 
and on our own Government's bu- 
reaucratic nonsense, but satire ts 
nothing more than the social- 
climbing member of the humor 
family and, as such, is really no 
better-bred than the black sheep 
membe! tich is light verse. But 
the author of a forthcoming hu- 
mor book suffers from certain ap- 
prehensions that do not plague 
those who write serious fiction, or 
history, or the inspirational biog- 
raphies of such clean-cut young 
television stars as Pat Boone and 
Groucho Marx 

In the first place, the author of 


a humor book will not only be for- 
tunate if | a good review; 
he will be lucky to have his book 
reviewed at There is ample 
reom in the literary sections for 
reviews of Civil War Books, of the 
collected papers of Millard Fill- 
more, of a new biography of Béau- 
delaire, of any numberof third- 
rate novels based on psycho-sexual 
conflicts, and if something comes 
along about Hesketh Pearson un- 
der the imprimatur of a University 
press it is sure to get a cover re- 
view But if it’s humor it’s listed 
under “Also Published This 
Week” or ignored completely 

| Don’t Know Hew to Handle It 


gets 


all 


I've heard many times that the 
Magazines. the book publishing 
houses, the theatre, and _ the 
movies want humor, love humor, 


and are dying for humor, and I've 
not been much impressed by it. | 
What is more likely true is that, 


the public wants humor but the 
editors don’t know how to give it 
to them. You see there is always 
one person standing between the 


author and the general public, and 
that person is the editor who de- 
cides what he will publish (or pro- 
duce, or film While this is true 
of all published work, it is of 
peculiar importance where humor 
is concerned because before the 
author can amuse the public he 
must first amuse the editor. 
Humor is a_ highly personal 
thing and editors are extraordi- 
narily edgy in dealing with it. For 
one thing, when editor publishes 
a humorous story he is risking an 
appraisal of his own sense of hu- 
mor, and there are few editors 
with that much courage. Of all 
the editors of my acquaintance, | 


{ know of only one who has any | fairs took part in the ceremonies.|}ing sharply felt as anticipated ' give as good as I get.” 


STINNETT 
real feeling for humor, It’s much 
simpler to publish Norman Vin- 
cent Peale’s instructions for 
ting to Heaven, 


It may be too commonplace to 
say that “the light man’s burden” 
is not lessened any by the pro- 
gressive contraction of acceptable 
subjects, but I'm going to say it 
anyway. American business insists 
upon being discussed only in the 
noblest of terms, and aware of the 


sensitivity of advertisers, the nat- 
ural uneasiness of editors often 
away to downright hysteria. As 


the list of taboo subjects has ex- 
panded, the quality of satire has 
declined. 

The editor of one of the largest 
magazines in the country re- 
marked to me recently that no one 
asks humor writers to write hu- 
mor I've been thinking that 
over, and of course he’s right. 
Moreover, I've studied the best- 
seller lists pretty carefully and 
I've about made up my mind what 
kind of book I’m going to write 
next. It’s going to make Lady 
Chatterley Wragby Hall look like 
it belongs in Disneyland. 


RKO Studio Fund 
To Federal Court 
For Adjudication 


Los Angeles 
RKO Studio pension fund, re- 
ported to have between $500,000 
and $750,000 still in 
under litigation by group of form- 
er RKO employees, who in a Fed- 
eral Court suit ask for declaratory 





its coffers, is 


relief on behalf of between 150 
and 200 participants in plan and 
distribution of funds to them 


Action was filed by Frank Mil- 


lington, former head of drapery 
department; David Wise, former 
studio manager, and Sam Ruman, 
assistant director. Named as de- 
fendants were RKO Radio Pic- 
tures Division of Teleradio Pic- 
tures Inc., and trustees of fund. 
It's charged there had been dis- 


crimination in the administration 
of fund, under which certain em- 
ployees were permitted to draw 
upon fund while others could not 
do so. It was claimed, too, that 
under present stipulations should 
any of the participants die before 
they reach 65 their families would 
receive nothing. 

Since RKO Studios no longer is 
in existence, it's pointed out, the 
pension fund no longer is serving 
any purpose and should be dis- 
solved. 


HAIL NON-THEATRICAL 
WINNERS AT VENICE 


Washington. 

Five non-theatrical 
films which copped prizes at last 
summer’s Venice festival were 
honored here last week at a special 
showing sponsored by CINE. the 
Committee on International Non- 
Theatrical Events. 

The ceremonies at the National 
Education Assn. auditorium were 
highlighted by presentation of 
awards to the producers’. by 
Gabriele Paresco, Press Counselor 
of the Italian Embassy. 

The winning films were: “Sky- 
scraper,” produced by _ Shirley 
Clarke, Willard Van Dyke and Irv- 
ing Jacoby, winner in the People, 





American 


Places and Folklore’ category; 
“Moonbird,” produced by John 
Hubley, cartoon winner; “My Own 
Yard to Play In,” produced by 


Philip Lerner, tops in the Social 
Documentary section; ‘“Appalach- 
ian Spring,” produced by Nathan 
Kroll and Martha Graham, diploma 
winner in the Televesion Film 
class; and “Life in Molds,” also 
produced by Jacoby and Van Dyke, 
diploma winner in the children’s 
category. 

Ralph L. Hoy, CINE chairman, 
and Donald E. Baruch, U.S. Dele- 
gate to the Venice festival, and 
chief of the production branch of 


the Pentagon's Office of Public Af- | 





get- 


| Julian 


Marquee Values 


Paris. 
One night I was up in Pi- 
galle with Al Capp, the car- 
toonist, creator of “L’il Ab- 
ner.” We were stopped by a 
doorman of one of those wild 
might clubs and invited in- 
side. We said no. “Well, 
then would you like to see 
some dirty movies.” 
“How much?” 
“$50 each,” 
replied. 
“Fifty dollars each,” Capp 
said, “Who's in it?” 
Art Buchwald. 


the doorman 








TOA-PRODUCERS GUILD 


EXCHANGING VIEWS 


An early January meeting be- 


tween Theatre Owners of Ameri- | extraordinary 
exhibitor-producer-liai- | eration. Mr. 


ca’s new 
son committee and a similar group 
from the Screen Producers Guild 
in Hollywood has been forecast by 
TOA prexy Albert M. Pickus. A 
similar committee may be named 
by Allied States Assn. and the Al- 
lied group may join the talks. 

Pickus has been advised by Wal- 
ter M. Mirisch, SPG prexy, that 
the producers group has selected 
a committee to meet with exhibi- 
tion. The committee consists of 
Blausiein, Arthur Freed, 
Jerry Wald, Frank Rosenberg and 
Jerry Bresler. 

Appointment of the two commit- 
tees is an outgrowth of an address 
by Blaustein before the TOA con- 
vention in Chicago several weeks 
ago 

TOA's committee consists of S 
H. Fabian, Sidney M. Markley, M. 
Spencer Leve, George G. Keraso- 
tes and Pickus. 


A Post-Christmas Carroll: 


By JAMES 


“To the Editor: 

I am proposing t 
ican editor and author, and 
information about him. 

Lawrence Dame 
1504a Gulf View Drive, 

Sarasota, Florida.” 


Hollywood 

I caught the above report tucked 
away in a recent edition of the New 
York Sunday Times book section. 
It revived endless memories and 
anecdotes of one of the most 
authors of our gen- 
Dame can, of course, 
draw more from Paul’s 40-odd 
published volumes, essays and 
magazine pieces than from the im- 
mense unwritten apocrypha con- 
cerning peccadillos. If collected, 
these alone easily match the aver- 
age volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. But if Mr. Dame is 
determined in his quest, he is at 
liberty to make handsome use of 
anything contained in the following 





paragraplis. I wish him success in 
his task 
Paul's devoted readers and 


friends always linked him with an 
unfailing love of life, free from 
inhibitions. He was a humanist 
with a tolerant relationship, with 
courage and gaiety who never 
gabbed about any of his writings. 
As a matter of fact, he was slow in 
speech but quick in thought. I al- 
ways suspected that his reticence 
| was a shield for his lifelong dislike 
for sounding off. His opinions, ob- 
| servations, artistry and imagination 


New ‘Image’ for Santa Claus 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


All indications are that although 
Christmas 1959 was celebrated un- 
der the pall of payola, it was the 
biggest in the history of giveaways. 
But there is some reason to believe 
that Christmas, as we have known 
it for the past 25 or 30 years, is a 
thing of the past. 

Word from nation’s 


comes the 


capital that the payola snoops of | 


the Harass Committee plan to sub- 
poena Santa Claus, right after the 
New Year, and ask him a few 
questions about all the giveaways 
been handling out over the 
century. The committee 
to know how a man who 
one day a year can 
pass out as much loot. And, 
more importantly they want to 
know how he get's his return for 
such largesse. 

In an exclusive interview with 
this paper, Santa just laughed and 
said, “Ho! Ho! Ho!.” He denied 
everything and declared he'd an- 
swer any questions the committee 
cared to ask him. He claims any 
kid in the land will take the stand 
and go down the line that he’s on 
the level 

It's rumored that 
for the Harass Committee 
staked out near 20 hearths and 
chimney placed in various areas 
of the country on the evening of 


he's 
past 
wants 
works only 


investigators 
were 


Dec. 24 in an effort to catch Santa | 


Claus with the goods. It proved to 
be a lead that went nowhere, al- 
though all the investigators were 
found to have pockets full of tan- 
gerines, walnuts, jellybeans and 
knick-knacks from the dime store. 
They claimed they were taking 
these home to their kids for 
Christmas. 

A couple of committee members 
assert that Santa isn’t one man at 
all—that he’s just a brand name 
for a syndicate of racketeers. But 
a little girl named Virginia claims 
to have a letter from a prominent 
New York newspaperman of a few 
years ago stating that there defi- 
nitely is a Santa Claus 

As if to bear this out the Wall 
Street Journal states that the 
graph of increase in the corporate 
“take” for 1959 is closely paralleled 
by the rise in Santa’s “give” for 


| the same period. By Dec. 26, 1959, 


money was very tight all over the 
country and the reaction was be- 


|concepts of 


withdrawals lowered the surplus of 
all savings banks. 

When questioned how he was 
able to give away more this year 
than last Santa said it was simply 
because he got started earlier. In 
the past, he declared, he hasn't be- 
gun to post signs in store windows 
and along highways, or to place 
any magazine or newspaper inser- 
tions, until after Thanksgiving. In 
1959 he started out using his radio 
jingle in certain key spots before 
Halloween. In some areas “Santa 
Claus Is Coming To Town,” done 


to a progressive jazz beat, was 


heard as early as Labor Day. Asa 
result, Santa stated with some 
gratification, while everyone was 


eating his turkey this year (with- 
out cranberry sauce, of course), 
he was already dreaming of a white 
Christmas 

Both “Madison Avenue” col- 
umnists, Carl Spielvogel in the 
N. Y. Times and Joseph Kaselow 
in the Herald Tribune have 
printed the rumor that Santa Claus 
has been meeting with Marion 
Harper Jr., head of McCann- 
Erickson. Some say this has to do 
with a 1960 plan to put McCann in 
Young & Rubicam’s stocking next 
December. But this is laughed at 
by those in the know. The hud- 
dling is merely to develop a new 
corporate image for Santa in 1960 
If everything works out according 
to schedule, the new Santa Image, 
more acceptable to young mar- 


rieds, and streamlined to meet the | 


children cognizant of 
the space age, will be seen in key 
newspapers immediately after the 
Fourth of July weekend, with a 
view to slowly retiring the old man 
with the white beard and substi- 
tuting a snappier, younger man 
one that younger women will find 
easier to associate with It has 
been rumored that among those 
approached have been Tab Hunter 
and Sal Mineo. 

Incidentally, this is not going to 
be an easy time for Santa. He is 
also being sought by attorneys for 
the National Safety Council who 
have recently received a tip that 
for several years Santa’s lead rein- 
deer has been a young buck with a 
suspiciously red nose. The Safety 
Council people want to question 
Santa about driving with an al- 
legedly inebriated reindeer on a 
holiday weekend. 

Santa Claus’ only statement was: 
“Let them do their worst, 


I can 


The Life and Death 
Of Elhot Paul 


J. GELLER 





do a book on the late Elliot Paul, Ameri- 


would appreciate anecdotes or 
+ 


> 





are wisely reserved in some 20,000 
pages of printed text originally 
| tapped out on the typewriter by his 
pudgy fingers 

I first became acquainted with 
Elliot Paul from a reading of his 
“Indelible,” a sensitive novel about 
a young Jewish musical prodigy. 
This book towered far above the 
then contemporary but — sticky 
“Humoresque.” Ten years later I 
switched from an editorial job in 
order to inaugurate a _ so-called 
literary department for the oldest 
and most respected theatrical 
agency in America. Shortly after, 
i shifted to its branch office in 
Hollywood when I read Paul’s then 
current novel, “Life and Death of 
a Spanish Town,” a minor master- 
piece. I committed the cardinal sin 
of drafting him for a writing as- 
signment in Culver City. This was 
accomplished by telegrams and 
correspondence in which I acted as 
his intermediary between him and 
MGM. 


First Meeting | 

Although I had no conceptioa 
what he looked like, I wired that I 
would meet him upon his arrival at 
the Burbank Airport. When his 
plane finally touched ground, my 
eyes lit upon a short, portly and 
bearded passenger who likewise 
met my gaze. He turned out to be 


my victim. After the formal ex- 
change of introductions, I drove 
him to the Hollywood Roosevelt 


Hotel. The next morning I had him 
report to MGM for his first day's 
work 

I still had no idea that the novel- 
ist who could pass for a patriarch, 
was credited for countless legends, 
tall stories and eccentricities. I par- 
ticularly was amused when he de- 
serted the harmless ruse he em- 
ployed to smuggle copies of the 
avant garde magazine “transition” 

c., please’! into America of 

which he was cofounder and editor 
in Paris. The periodical was pretty 
hot stuff, according to our erudite 
and censorious customs officials in 
New York City, more so when it 
serialized James Joyce’s “Finne- 
gan’s Wake” under its previous 
title “Works in Progress.” Each 
attempt to crack through the Gov- 
ernmental barrier resulted in con- 
fiscation of the issues. But the cor- 
pulent expatriate from the Bay 
State was equally determined to 
have a few urbane and civilized 
readers acquainted with “transi- 
jtion.” The copies destined for 
America were wrapped unsealed in 
a brown dust jacket as coming 
from the French Y.M.C.A. It is 
superfluous to remark that the 
monthly issue automatically passed 
through our customs and mails 
without an repercussions 

Despite the distractions of two 
studio chores, payments to former 
wives, his gargantuan appetite (ah, 
| that’s another story), his undying 
jevotion for jazz, this cherubice 
bon vivant completed the final and 
only draft of “The Last Time I 
Saw Paris” during an interval of 
six weeks! 

On one of my early visits to Paul, 
|I watched him in the successful 
| process of purchasing a used.up- 


lright without venturing from his 
MGM cubicle; he had the dealer 
strike a few chords at random 


| while he (Paul) held the telephone 
| receiver to his sensitive ear. When 
| he heard one with the proper tone, 
he quickly met the price and added 
a new Novachord for delivery to 
his bungalow. 


A Barrelhouse Kid ~—‘| 


Elliot Paul was an expert on the 
controversial subject of American 
jazz music; his personal contacts 
with such eminent practitioners ag 
“Satchmo” Armstrong, Kid Ory, 
Slim Gailiard and Dizzy Gillespie 
were highly stimulating. He played 
| with the late Albert Ammons at 

Society Downtown in New 


Cafe 
| York's Greenwich Village and at 
President Truman’s inauguration 
ceremonies, and also for the music 
majors of Harvard, New York Uni- 
versity, Wellesley and Smith. 

No respecter of convention, Paul 
while en route across the continent 
|maintained his unbroken habit of 


(Continued on page 54) 
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GETTING TO 








Washington, 


The first question most of you | 
will a is, “Who he?” I want to] 
say that I am as famous as Ernest | 
H vay was before anybody 
kn »f him 

Tl I show my caliber (.45 
wi I am armed 

No, no, not ‘Who He’,” I reply 
patie Who He’ is the noted 
Indonesian writer, the cousin of 
Twing How, which, I happen 
to know, is a pen name.” (I 
feel like an authority on Indonesian 
culture since I spelled “Jhukarta” 
correctly one time on a quiz slow— 
after coaching, of course). 

Tl some smart Aleck queries 

“What do you know about In- 
donesia?” 

“There are very few things I 
don’t know about Indonesia.” 

“Where is it?” he persists. 

“That's one of the few things I 
don't know,” I reply. “Honest I 
am,” I add. “I have indisputable 
proof I am honest. I have some 


kinescopes showing that I am one 
of those who lost on Tic-Tac Dough. 


I earry my Polaroid Land camera 
booby prize around with me to 
prove I am honest, just like the 
fellow who carries around his 
release certificate from a mental 
hospital to prove he is sane. In- 
cidentally, where is your Land 


camera?’ 

This usually gets me some peace 
and quiet 

The question still is: Who am I? 
To be honest, I am a long-winded 


guy who has written a million 
words a year (mostly trash) for 
18 years. Which just proves how 


anonymously a writer can operate 


in this weird civilization. People 
who know Jackie Gleason, George 
Gobel, Chet Huntley, John Came- 


ron and Sidney Yudain never heard 
of me. Can you imagine a cockeyed 
situation like this? Anyway, in the 
past four years, I have written four 
books under my own name — 
*Washington Lowdown” (Signet, 
1956), “How To Make $18,000 a 
Year Free Lance Writing” (Haw- 
thorn, 1957, “The Sins Of Sandra 
Shaw” (Signet novel, 1958), and 
“Successful Writers and How They 
Work” (Hawthorn, 1959). 

Not a single one of them has 
been made into a movie, but I'm 
still waiting for offers on “How 
to Make $18,000 a Year Free Lance 
Writing.” I think it would 
a great stage play, and then a ter- 
rific movie. But I would have to 
change the title, of course, because 
it obviously is too short. A friend 
asked me about chances for selling 
“The Sins of Sandra Shaw” to the 
movies 

“There have been some nibbles 
on ‘Sandra’,” I replied. 

“Yes, I know, but what are the 
chances of selling the book to the 
movies?” 


“Hollywood is making too much | 


money right now,” I said. “Wait 
until the movies need big pictures 
I'it be ready with a character who 
has what it takes—up front. Micro- 
nite filter, too, and all the other 
qualities.” 

I have at least two books coming 
out under name in 1960—maybe 
more. It's a strange year, I tell 
you 

Believe it or not. after finding 
out who I am—although few of 
them ever pronounce my name 
correctly—people are always ask- 
ing me questions 
—one of the few people who knows 
my past and still speaks to me — 
who is always calling me up long 
distance to ask: “What is the real 


name of Sandra Shaw? Where does 


>>» 


she live’ 


Then there are the people who 
ask me about my first book on 
writing: “How To Make $18,000 A 
Year Free Lance Writing.” The 
most recent of these people was 
an Internal Revenue Service agent. 
He asked: “Howcum you took in 
only $17,500 last year? What are 
you trying to do—cheat Uncle Sam 
by loafing?” Another’ wiseacre 
came up to me in the Statler Coffee 
Shop. She didn’t look so wise, but 
I could tell. 

“Are you the fellow who wrote 
“How to make money 18,000 dif- 
ferent ways?” she asked. 

“No.” I replied, “I'm 
who wrote “How to 


the guy 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


make | 


I have an uncle | 


get by on, 


KNOW YOU... 





| $18,000 a year free lancing, without 
writing.” 


“Free Lancing? What's that?” 
“Ask Mae West, or Jayne Man- 


sfield, or Elizabeth Taylor,” I said. 
“Whoever heard of a man free 
lancing?” 


She looked at me suspiciously. 
“You and I run in different 
circles,” she said. 
I replied. “I don't 
circles. You sound if 
If so, you are just halfway 
half is beck- 


“Madam,” 
run in 
vou do 
around and the othe1 
oning.’ 


as 


To show you how closely people 
read, a jockey wrote me from 
Laurel Raceway enclosing a 
check that later bounced. 

“Please send me a copy of your 
new book, “How To Make $18,000 
a Year Free Lance Riding,” he 
requested. 


Ever since I wrote “Washington 
Lowdown” (Signet, 1956), people 
|have been coming up to me and 
introducing me like this 


“He is the low living heel who 
wrote ‘Washington Confidential’ 
with Jack Mortimer.” 


“You’re wrong,” I point out. “I 
worked with Lee Tait. And the 
| book wasn't “Washington Con- 


fidential.” Only a lowdown fellow 
who doesn’t know Washington 
would confuse me and my book. | 

My latest book is “Successful 
Writers and How They Work.” I 
insisted that the “how” be under- 
|scored, so that my mother would 
understand that my crow’s feet} 
didn’t come from staying out late 
at night, but from working hard, 
chained to a typewriter. 

So none of my books are best- 
sellers What difference does it 
make? Well, if you want to know 
all the differences, just listen. In 
the first place, I am poor instead 
of rich. In the second place, I am 
unknown. The only reason I am 
not famous is that not enough 
people know my name. Simple, 
wot? No, I am not simple, it’s 
just that I am ahead of my time. 
The people haven't caught on to 
my books, I am writing for the 
future. Who cares about being 
famous now and not being famous 
50 years from now? How many 
people built memorials to Edgar | 
Allen Poe while he was paying 
tribute to “The Raven.”” Only “The 
Gold Bug,” of course. Whoever 
heard of O. Henry, besides Sidney 
Porter, or was O. Henry’s pen 
name Samuel Clemens? Anyway, 
what I mean is that the only real 
reason my books are not bestsellers 
jis that not enough people buy 
them. Basically, it’s all the fault 
of reviewers. They get too many 
|}other books and drink too many 
cocktails at the expense of the 
pressagents for other publishers. 
My publishers believe in merit. 
More pertinently, they do _ not 
believe in buying drinks for book 
reviewers. So I am caught in the 
fell clutch of something or the 
other. 


But to get back to the questions | 
people are always asking writers. | 
| There was this elevator boy. Every | 
time I caught the elevator, he 
asked: 

“How much money did you make 
out of your last book?” 

Finally, annoyed, I asked him: | 
“How much do you make on your 
job here?” 

“$42 a week, unless I work Sun- 
days,” he replied. “That's why I 
took up writing and sold a play 
that has netted me $43,420. Why 
cid you ask?” 

“Just curious,” I said. “Glad to 
know you, Tennessee William.” 

“Tennessee? 
cried. “My 
cope.” 

Then there is the mailman. He 
|is always stopping to chat with me. 
| Every day he asked: “How much 
}money did you make out of your 
last book?” 

“Don't be materialistic,” I re- 
plied. “The greatest joy in writing 
is purely esthetic.” 

“Yeah, I know, but how much 
money did you get besides being 
esoteric with Sandra Shaw?” 

“Do I ask how much money you 
make as a mailman?” I countered. 

“No, and you had better not,” 
he replied, “fiercely. “That is a 
deepdyed secret that must never 
|be divulged, except once a month 
in the Postal Gazette, which I 
know that no lowdown Washington 
Writer is ever going to read, no 


Are you crazy?” he 
name is Hjalmar Pro- 


| gent 


matter how many times he writes 
about successfui writers and how 
they work and tells how Sandra 
Shaw sins all over the place mak- 
ing $18,000 a year freelancing 


People write and ask me by what | 


authority I try to write about the 
great writers of today, since my 
“Successful Writers and How They 
Work” came out, 

I reply that I have spent a life- 


time studying the works of the 
alltime literary greats — Groucho 
Marx, Art Linkletier, Pat Boone, 
Shirley Temple, Mae West, Errol 
Flynn, and Sidney Judain {don’t 
you know him?) 





LINDER’S ‘CHATTERLEY’ 
SUIT TO JURY TRIAL 


Los Angeles 
A $350,000 infringement suit 
brought veteran theatrical 
agent Jack Linder against Colum- 
bia Pictures and Kingsley Releas- 


ing Co. is slated for a jury trial 


by 


Feb. 2 in Federal Court here. Four 
pretrial hearings already have 
been held in connection with the 
action 


Linder, who asserts he’s the orig- 
inal of “Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover” and “Diamond Lil” 
on Broadway, claims Columbia and 


producer 


Kingslay have infringed upon his 
rights by distributing a French 
version of the D. H. Lawrence 
classic. 

Meantime, Linder says he ex- 
pects to open a stage version of 
“Chatterley” in the near future 


at the Curran Theatre, San Fran- 
sisco, and the Huntington Hartford 
here. He also anticipates moving 
the piece eventually to Broadway. 





Kind Words For Press Agents 


Wanted: Aggressive Showmanship 


By 
In assessing the impact of tele. 
Vision on motion pictures, one can 
see that it has levelled off at 
least to the point where the two 


media can compete against one an- 


other on their own grounds. The 
rhythm of show business, briefly 
and violently interrupted by the 


meteoric rise of television, is back 
to normal; and films are now defi- 
nitely re-established in their well- 
earned place as a superior form of 
mass entertainment 

But the 
through which 
the direct result 
influence has left its mark 
moving pictures. The effect 
has, on the whole, been salutary. 
We have learned that a volume of 


crises 
passed 
televi- 


succession of 
Hollywood 
as of the 
sion 


on 


mediocrity does not pay, that we 
must respect the audience if it is 
to respect us, and that we must 


forever seek to improve the quali- 
ty of our product. These may 
have been slogans once. They are 
now part of our commercial and 
artistic reality, and in a curious 
way, we owe television a debt of 
gratitude for pointing us in the 
right direction 

The changes have been deep, af- 
fecting production, distribution 
and exhibition alike. But, with the 
shift in emphasis, we have today 
become aware of certain pressing 
problems which need resolution 
and attention. One of them is the 
survival of the smaller theatre. 

There is nothing theoretical 
about this. Nor is it an issue that 


From THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


Personally, I prefer and appre- 
ciate press agents and publicity 
representatives more than most 
people. I don't believe that most 
people, even those in the enter- 
tainment fields, realize the impor- 
tant part press agents play. Many 


a so-called Big Business couldn't | 


exist without them, many politi- 
cians certainly would be in a bad 
way, if they had to depend on 
their own personalities, instead of 
the more sympathetic and intelli- 
interpretations their press 
representatives are able to give 
them. Plays, otherwise doomed to 
failure, have found press agents 
more important than dramatic 
critics in lifting them from obliv- 
ion to survival. And hundreds of 
people have achieved at least tem- 
porary fame, both deserved and 
ridiculous, because of clever press 
representatives. 

Though there are people who 
hire press agents to keep them out 
of print, there are few legitimate 
enterprises which do not take ad- 
vantage of their abilities. 

Restaurants and _ hotels find 
press agents indispensable. One 
press agent I know turned an or- 
dinary steak house, by a series of 
parties, into an_ internationally 
known restaurant. And two hotel 
chains have spent huge amounts 


| getting stories in print. 


___ Re Freeloaders 


If some of this money is wasted, | 


it really doesn't matter. I have an 
acquaintance with more aggres- 
siveness than integrity, who brags 
of his prowess. 

“I've been around the world 
without paying a cent,” he says 
“When a new hotel opens, no mat- 
ter on what continent, I get a jet 
ride and best accommodations in 
the new marvel. No one ever both- 
ers to see if anything I write ever 


gets in print.” These hotels get 
j}enough publicity, so they den't 
|have to bother about the free 
loaders. 


I know of only one commercial 
hotel that doesn't have a press 
agent, and that is at the Royalton, 
where I live. The owner-manager, 
Barry Shenk, actually doesn’t 
want publicity. 

“We believe people come here 
for privacy—as if they were in 
their own home. They may not 
even want people to know they're 
in town. If they want publicity, 
they get it on their own.” George 
Jean Nathan and Robert Benchley 
lived here for years, and now 
Ruth Gates, Michael Mok, Marjorie 
Gateson, Blackstone, the Magician 


Regina Wallace, Lynn Root, Carl 
'Sandburg, Roger Pryor, Melvin 
Cooper, Scott Brady, the Julius 
Colbys, the Allen Baxters, the 
Francis Lederers, the William 
Taylors—you know he as Martha 
Deane, are a few who live here 
permanently, or when they're in 
town 


The women’s pages of the news- 
papers, as well as the non-fiction 
pages of the women's magazines 
are mostly the result of press 
agent activities. How else do you 
think the writers find out about 
fashions, 
Most of “the girls” who attend 
various luncheons and dinners are 
hard-working menrbers of the 
| press—and accept the food and 
souvenirs as necessary lagniappe, 
though they don’t get to London 
or Egypt, as a rule. Here, too, a 
few go along for the ride. One 
woman admits she used to write 
for a publication which hasn't 
existed for a long time, another 
for an imaginary “foreign press” 
and another for a magazine that 
isn't printed in any language. 

I want to put in a word of praise 
for one of my favorite press 
agents, Richard Maney, who is 
also a brilliant writer. If you tele- 
phone, to ask him to send you a 
special piece of information or a 
picture, you get what you want 
immediately by messenger. If this 
sounds like usual procedure, from 
other pressagents, I've received 
material three days later, consist- 
ing of illiterate or old stories and 
wrong photographs. These boys 
must wonder, if they ever think 
at all, why their material doesn’t 
make print. 

There’s another thing I don't 
understand about some theatrical 
press agents—their seat distribu- 
tion. As a freelance writer, I write 
various things about the theatre, 
and for many years—10 years on 
the present publication, I have 
written a weekly column that goes 
to the patrons of 150 of New 
York's largest hotels—and [I un- 
derstand that these people are 
avid 
do not get to town in time for the 
newspaper reviews. I like to see 
and hear — so I frequently get 
tickets in ROW S, while others on 
the lists, who are picture editors 
or librarians, get excellent seats. 

I'm glad that the horror boys, 
the press agents who dreamed up 
ridiculous stories, have passed on 
or out. Only one or two remain— 
and they're so eager doing per- 
sonal publicity that they no long- 
er harm their clients or produc- 
tions 

Good press 
business men, 


agents are good 


furnishings and foods? | 


theatregoers, and frequently | 


- From Small-Town Exhibitors 


OTTO PREMINGER 


to be taken 


is 


lightly. As a pro- 
ducer, I know 1 need that section 
of the market. It is as vital a part 


of exhibition as the big showcases 


downtown Some people would 
have us write off the small thea- 
tre and turn films into a medium 


for the select, much as the legiti- 
mate theatre is today. Maybe the 
future will prove them right. But 
I, for one, don’t want to give up 
without taking stand for the 
small exhibitor 


a 


Let us examine his very special, 
and often very serious, problems. 
He, too, has been hurt by televi-. 
sion, probably more so than his 
big-town colleague. And to over- 
come his problems, he will have 
to work harder, and use a more 
imaginative and aggressive brand 
of showmanship than ever before. 

Lil Fellow’s Fix | 


The little fellow in exhibition 
today is in a fix that—essentially 


—is not of his own making. Like 
the big-city man, he knows that 
the tide has turned and the pub- 


lic once more is coming back to 
the theatres. But his problem of 
getting Mr. and Mrs. America out 
of their living-room and away 
from the video set is greater than 
that of the metropolitan operator. 
|His situation is rarely helped by 
|visiis from name stars who will 
grab off space in the local head- 
lines. 

The distributors, knowing that 
potential revenue from _ small 
houses is limited, will shy from 
spending too much money on ad- 
vertising, and the entire promo- 
tional activity revolving around a 
given picture is not as easily con- 
trolled and stimulated in the far- 
away small town than it is near 
the key exchange areas. 

The answer is that the small 
theatre operator must learn to 
literally pull himself up on his own 
bootstraps. He must become a 
showman, willing to go out and 
promote himself and his product. 
jit is not something that he can 
do all by himself, and the pro. 
ducer and distributor obviously 
should assist wherever they can, 
with kits and angles. But the bur- 
den of proof, so to speak, is up to 
the local showman. He is the only 
one to know his community, to 
evaluate its needs and to under- 
|stand how his people can be in- 
| duced to come back to the thea- 
tre. Most of all, the small exhibi- 
tor must learn how to impress on 
|people that he has something to 
sell, something they want, some- 
thing they cannot afford to miss. 


——Anti-Despondency | 


| 





| 

| The time to trust luck and the 
|weather is gone. This is a new, 
|highly competitive era. If the 
| small-town exhibitor is in a fight, 
jlet him use the many-potent tools 
jthat are supplied to him, and that 
certainly includes his own know- 
j|how and imagination. Let him 
|learn to advertise long enough so 
lthat the message gets through 
leven on short runs. Let him draw 
inspiration, through the trade 
| press or through material supplied 
|him by the distributors, from the 
jactivities of other exhibitors in 
jother areas. Finally, let him make 
the most of his own, local con. 
| tacts, from the editor to the radio 
station. 

| IF never forget 
|disappointment when one of my 
representatives returned from a 
field trip and related how, on a 
|visit to a small-town exhibitor, he 
}found in the man’s office a num- 
ber of exploitation kits which had 
never even been opened. This is 
the kind of thing which wil! drive 
|a producer to distraction. Worse 
jstill, it is the type of phlegmatic 
jattitude that can be fatal to the 
small exhibitor. 

I should, perhaps, admit that I 
|know many more “big” exhibitors 
than smal! ones; and that, when- 
jever we get together, the session 
jusually ends with an argument. So 
|maybe the time has come for pro- 
|ducers like myself to form a new 
‘alliance with hard-working small 
exhimitors. It is they, with their 
large numbers, who can spell the 
| difference between profit and loss 
jon a picture. Devoted to total 
showmanship and fired with a 
lcommunicable enthusiasm for the 
“new” Hollywood, it’s the little 
man who may be Hollywood's 


my shock and 


'white hope for the future. 
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Not So Mixed-up Padre 


Names and faces are always getting mixed-up in show business. 
Such mixups comprise my favorite show biz anecdotes. 
I remember the time that I was working for Samuel Goldwyn, 


when we sent a bevy of Goldwyn girls out to all the L.A. disk 
jockeys with bottles of champagne to plug a new Danny Kaye 
picture. It was late at night and I was monitoring the different 


appearances, as best I could, over a radio at my home. The last 
visit of the evening by the Goldwyn girls was to a Pasadena dee- 
jay and my heart sank when he erred on the plug, and thanked 
“Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.” Quick as a flash, one of the girls piped 
up with one of the year’s nicest ad libs. “It’s from Sam,” she 
shrilled across the studio. 

I was in Minneapolis on a junket with Buddy Rogers when a flus- 
tered platter-chatterer announced over the air, “Thank you for 
being with us. Do come back—and give our love to Mrs. Fairbanks.” 
Too, I recall the newsprint slip in the Detroit Free-Press, “Mary 
Pickford and her husband, Roy Rogers.” 

But my favorite mixup involved Ed Sullivan, whom I apparently 
used to resemble, judging by the many times I was greeted as Ed 
(I also resembled Bobo Olson, whom nobody surely ever mistook 
for Ed Sullivan!) Anyway, I was at the wedding of Ed’s daughter 
Betty to Bob Precht, and later attended the wedding reception at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel. I was standing with friends when a quite 
elegantly attired hotelman, with serious mien, weaved his way 
past Elizabeth Taylor and several other luminaries and sided up 
to me. “Aren't you coming in for the family picture?” he asked. 

I didn't. 

Once I prayed for a mixup but, alas, remained myself. I had 
just been ordained and, as a new and young Episcopal priest, was 
visiting in New York. I'd lunched with Mary Pickford and Buddy 
Rogers (my erstwhile associates in PRB Productions, a letter for 
each of our surnames) at the Pierre and had to excuse myself be- 
fore dessert because Nat Rudich had kindly presented me with a 
ticket to Tennessee Williams’ “Cat On A Hot Tin Roof.” 

In my black clerical suit and spanking-clean white collar, I was 
ushered to the sixth row, center. It was a matinee, seemingly at- 
tended exclusively by Westchester County matrons and myself. 

As the lines flew, reaching a great climax in Burl Ives’ outburst 
at the second act curtain, the ladies from Westchester County 
were about to expire from embarrassment, entirely attributable to 
the benign presence in their midst of the earnest young vicar busily 
becoming adjusted to wearing the clerical garb out in the world. 

The young vicar wanted to turn, at the wave of a magic wand, 
into Ed Sullivan or just about anybody. But he remained hims« if 
and lived to tell the tale. Don't we always? 

Rev. Malcolm Boyd 








The Hard Sell and the Soft Sell 


By GEORGE MARTON 





Paris. 

The following advice to merchandisers of literary properties is free, 
gratis and full of good will. It is mostiy destined to help bedding 
and energetic new agents of not more than nineteen years of age and 
therefore should not be read by Irving Lazar. 

Before I go into the advisory part, I would like to state,’in a ger 
eral way, that the market would be good if there were top grade lit- 
erary material to be had, anywhere between New York and Hong 
Kong. Unfortunately, there is no such material. The studios want 
“blockbusters.” How are blocks busted? By the ingenuity and con- 
vietion of a producer. “Around the World in 80 Days 
around for 80 years before Mike Todd made it a blockbuster. The 
Bible had been read for the last 5,000 years before DeMille made it 
a blockbuster. You know how many studios rejected properties like 


“The Bridge on the River Kwai” or “Scarlet Pimpernel” before the | 


talent of a producer started to bust blocks? 

Properties are nevertheless being sold all over the world. The fol- 
lowing suggestions merely state in what locations literary goods (and 
what kind of goods) will sell with great difficulties (“hard sell”) and 
what properties will be easy to sell (‘soft sell”). 


In Russia 
Soft sell 
..Marx Bros. pictures 
“The Red Badge of Courage” 
“Waiting for Lefty” 
.“Michel Strogoff” 


Hard sell 
“The Ten Commandments” 
“Mein Kampf 

“West Side Story” 
“Only In America” 


In France 


Hard sell Soft sell 
“Kinsey Report” ...“Lafayette, Here We Come” 
“Lolita’ ..“The Settlement Cook Book” 


“50 Million Frenchmen Can't 
Be Wrong” eens 
“Watch on the Rhine” 


“Some Like It Hot” 
‘Beau Geste” 


In Germany 
Hard sell Soft sell = 
“Gentleman’s Agreement” ....... “The Saxon Charm 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” ..e+-.. The Solid Gold Mercedes” 
“Jew Suesss” ; eer “Fury” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ...... “Annie Get Your Gun” 

In Japan 

Hard sell Soft seil 


wwe in 
. “Rashomon” 
“Suzie Wong” 
; “The Mikado” 
And: Soft Sell in the USA: 
Anything that fits Elizabeth Taylor, Cary Grant, Kirk Douglas or 
Marilyn Monroe. 
Hard sell: Anything that does not violate the Production Code and 
does not cost a minimum of $500 000 to buy and $12,000,000 to pro- 
duce. 


“Madame Butterfly” 

“30 Seconds Over Tokyo” 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” 
“Guadalcanal” 








| Postseript 





In certain countries the collection of royalties is not without diffi- 
culties. In Russia, Joseph Kessel is known to have tried to eat up his 
income in caviar. Eric Maria Remarque is stil) suffering from the over- 
dose of slivovitz consumed in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in lieu of royal- 
ties. Marcel Achard made valiant efforts to liquify his Czechoslovakian 
stage revenue into Pilsner beer but his play was such a hit that he 
had to give up after having gained 32 pounds. Israeli royalties can be 
converted into prefabricated small houses, which, after being exported 
tc Poland, can be traded for canned borscht which sells easily in 
Czechoslovakia for beer which the Yugoslavs buy for slivovitz. (It’s 
surprising how often you end up with slivovitz). 


Of course, if you have a son of 19 years of age who wants to be- | 


come a literary agent, you car always drown him. If possible in slivo- 
vitz 


had been} 


Roots of Sweden’s | 
Motion Pictures 


By FREDERIC FLEISHER | 
Stockolm. | 
motion picture’ in- 
dustry has re-gained a position on 
the international scene, largely as 
1 result of the efforts of Ingmar | 
Bergman Victor Seastrom and | 
Mauritz Stiller created the founda- 
tion on which this second “golden 
age” of Swedish films rests. 
The dean of Swedish critics, 
Bengt Idestam-Almquist. common- 
l 


Sweden's 


known as “Robin Hood,” has 
ecently published an _ extensive 
study of the early davs of the 
motion picture in Sweden and the 
Seastrom-Stiller era rhe more | 
than 50-page volume, entitled “Nar 
filmen kom till Sverige’ ‘(When 
the Film Came to Sweden) (Svensk 
Filmindustri), has a summary in 
English and all captions are trans- 
lated. Critic centers his attention 
on Charles Magnusson who pio- 
neered the first major Swedish 
productions. A cameraman and in- 
ventor, Magnusson was not inter- 
ested in transfering the theatre or 
usic-hall onto the screen, but he 
hed to create something of high 
artistic quality 
Max Skladanowsky 
presentation of projected 
pictures in Scandinavia on 
6, 1896 in Oslo Within 
months films were viewed 
penhagen, Helsinki and Malmo. 
During the same summer Sklada- 
nowsky filmed a short sketch which 
included the first dramatic film 
scenes in Sweden. In 1897 leading 
Stockholm photo-store owner, 
Numa Peterson, decided to exhibit 
moving pictures at the Stockholm 
Fair 4 Lumiere photographer 
filmed King Oscar II at the opening 
ceremonies. It was at this time 
that Sweden's pioneer cameraman, 
Ernest Florman, gained insight into 
e new mediu He started filming 
topical events, but he soon turned 
his interests to dramatic sketches 
of unusual length; they were about 
60 meters long or 3!2 minutes play- 
ing time 
Robin Hood discusses the 
trowth of the cinema house. An 


gave the first 
moving 
April 
three 
in Co- 


also 





interesting aspect of this was the 
Swedish-Americans who returned 
to Sweden and introduced the new | 
medium to country audiences. A | 
Dane, Niels Jacobsen, pioneered 
cinemas in the cities of Gothen- 
burg, Steckholm and Malmo 
Unlike most of his predecessors, 
Charles Magnusson (1878-1948) de- 
|manded quality and “culture” in 
| films. He wished the medium to be 


a respected art form. Furthermore, 
Magnusson said: “The film pro- 
|ducer must be supreme ruler. He 
alone decides . . . but afier he has 
| given the starting signal, he should 

leave the director in peace. If the 

director is unworthy of this con- 

fidence, he is not fit to be a direc- 
| tor.” 

Starting production in the south- 
ern Swedish city of Kristianstad, 
| Magnusson wanted to create a 
i“purely” Swedish film free from 
| foreign influence. Necessity and 
| desire resulted in Magnusson mak- 
jing his early films with amateur 
| talent in outdoor settings. He was 
ot nature by the realistic impact 
| 


of nature and filmed as much as 
possible against a natural back- 
ground. Magnusson’s use of nature 
characterized the early stages of 
ithe Swedish film; throughout its 
|later development nature has re- 
|mained its hallmark 

As the film market grew Magnus- 
son found that he had to get pro- 
fessional talent into films and this 
brought him from the small south- 
ern city to a Stockholm suburb, 
where the era of Seastrom and 
Stiller commenced. Gaining fame 
through “Ingeborg 
| Holm” and “Torje Vigen,”’ Magnus- 
son joined forces with financier 
| Ivar Kreuger to form Svensk Film- 
industri. Another Stockholm sub- 
urb became its home and the area 
was to be known as “the film city.” 

Magnusson’s new and wealthy 
company did not gain world leader- 
ship as he had hoped. The depres- 
sion in Sweden, the rise of the 
American film, and Seastrom’s go- 
ing to Hollywood resulted in the 
end of the first golden age of 








| 
| Seastrom s 


Swedish films 
This book is excellent for the 
film historian. With the support 


;of impressive research, he gives 
|a detailed account of the early days 
;of the motion picture in Sweden. 
| It is regrettable, however, that the 


English summary is a too literal 
translation and is rather tedious 


j}and suddenly reordered the same 
} course which he packed away with 


| observed that 














Life and Death 


———s Continued fr 








registering at a 


Chicago hotel | 
catering exclusively to a Negro} 


clientele. This was the ideal setting 
in which he could demonstrate his 
boogie-woogie skill at the piano in 
the hotel lobby while the colored 
aficionados admiringly crowded 
around him. 

He was always heavily freighted 
with food and drink. One giance at 
his physique betrayed him. He was 
so plump that his first and only 
attempt at golf forced him to bend 
one one knee in order to tee the 
ball. 

He was fond of sampling every 
variety of food and delicacies, to 
the point of gluttony. Once in his 
cups he consumed an entire meal 
at Chasen’s, which included desert,s 


considerable ease. 

Upon another occasion, while we 
were at the Beverly Hills Brown 
Derby, he was terribly irked when 
our roast lamb failed to be gar- 


|nished with mint leaves. When the 


waiter informed him that the 
kitchen had run out of them, Paul 
excused himself for a few minutes 
and left the premises. He soon re- 
turned, however, clutching a hand- | 


| ful of his coveted leaves which his 


olfactory senses had spotted in a 
small green patch bordering the 
restaurant parking lot. 

Paul was singulariy devoid of 
business acumen and would cheer- 
fully sign any document without 
any scrutiny—even his own death 
warrant. His earnings could hardly 
keep pace with his voracious ap- 
appetites, domestic obligations, and 
many other extravagant expendi- 
tures 

Suddenly out of the blue, I began 
to detect confusing patterns of 
behavior from him which could | 
not be ascribed to his familiar | 
caprices. For example, he would | 
disappear for a month at a time on 
long drunken binges. Whether they 
were caused by his personal prob- 


lems or adventurous spirit should | 
be left to his recording angel. I 


they frequently ter- 
minated when his cash ran out. It} 
was not long that signs of his men- 
tal and physical deterioration be- 
came manifest 
| Periodic Havens | 

After one of his periodic disap- 
pearing acts he would turn up dis- | 
heveled at the home of any 
friend, usually my own, and plead 
for temporary shelter. Who could 
resist those soulful blue eyes of 
an author whose past writings have 
yielded considerable pleasure? I, 
of course, gave him the royal treat- 
ment under my roof. After a few 
days he would mysteriously take 
leave for some other unknown port. 
When I offered to haul him to his 


goal, he preferred a taxi. Even if 
penniless, he always favored the 
taxi for transportation. It meant 


nothing for him to engage a cab 
for a distance of 10 to a 
friend's house in order to borrow 
a razor, to shave himself there, 
keep the driver waiting and then 
proceed to another hideaway. There 
are some ghosts left in Boston who 
still remember his countless taxi 
trips to and from Montreal 
Towards the last vear of his life 
Paul's sole income sprang from his 
social security monthly checks of 
$108, each of which he would} 
squander in the course of 24 hours 
Regardless of a coronary warning, 
he refused to let up on his madcap 
monkeyshines. He had deserted his 
typewriter 
More and 


miles 





more entered 
his life; they were probably awed 
by his writing reputation and a 
princely faculty of capturing their | 
imagination. He began to open 
charge accounts in the local shops 
indiscriminately so that he could 
impress the objects of his affec- 
tions in a grand manner. To cover 
other purchases, he indulged in 
that whimsical practice of signing 
worthless checks. It is my guess 
that he was aware that his final jig 
would be shortly due and he pre- 
pared to enjoy himself to the limit. | 

When I cautioned the wayward 
transgressor repeatedly of the law’s 
consequences, he dismissed my 
counsel with utter indifference 
even after he touched me for some 
emergency folding money. And 
although the bus passed my prem- 
ises regularly, he would haul a 
taxi to take him to a fleabag hotel 
in Santa Monica where he reasoned | 
that he would be concealed from 
any search warrant. 

A week or two after one of my | 


women 








reading as a result. 


lectures to him I received a call | 


} small diner 


|zany but 


jan old book 


j}tures for an 


of Elliot Paul 


om page 51 
from the proprietor of the hotel 
that Paul had been taken seriously 
ill for the past five days. I hastened 
immediately to his bedside, accom- 
panied by a local physician. When 
we entered his stifling and untidy 
room, we found the author sitting 
up in bed glassy-eyed. Next to 
him, resting on the night table 
were seven tumblers half-filled 
With straight Bourbon. He pro- 
tested when the medic and myself 
snatched the liquor which we 
poured back into the bottle. The 
physician diagnosed him as a hos- 
pital case pronto and so we were 
about to summon an ambulance 
when the patient stalled for a day’s 
postponement. Before we reluctant- 
ly gave in, I asked the hotel pro- 
prietor to keep an eye on him for 
the rest of the day. However, to- 
wards evening the destitute and 
famished Paul slipped out of his 
room and began roving the streets. 
I learned later that he entered a 
and asked to be fed. 
Fortunately a taxidriver who was 
seated at the counter, charitably 
volunteered to pick up the tab. 
Two days later while I was on a 
prowl for his whereabouts, he col- 
lapsed on a side street near a lum- 
beryard and was rushed to the local 
Emergency Hospital. When he came 
to his senses or what was left of 
them, he referred custodians to me. 

In fact, up to his passing, this 
gifted non-conformist 
with his charming insouciance, al- 
ways directed his creditors, taxes, 
contracts, manuscripts and intol- 
erable burdens over to me for final 








disposition—everything with the 
exception of his countless loose 
coat skirmishes. 

I finagled to have him trans- 


| ferred to the UCLA Hospital on the 


strength of his reputation as a man 
of letters. Six weeks after that, he 
was discharged with the stern 
admonishment that he was living 


on borrowed time. But he was 
heedless, for less than a week he 
was found in downtown Los An- 


geles in critical shape and quickly 
dispatched to the General Hospital. 


Again I hastened to his bedside 
out not until the floor nurse and 
two internes posted me that it 


| would be fatal if he weuld attempt 


The sec- 
he shouted 
hell out of the 
place, immediately. Both internists 
and myself quietly remonstrated 
with him te remain for a few days 
in his present quarters but to no 
avail. After he signed a stipulation 
freeing the General Hospital from 
any responsibility, he was per- 
mitted to leave in my company. 
However, al! of his garments, with 
the exception of his shoes, coat and 
trousers, were in the hospital laun- 
dry and could not be delivered 
until the following morning. He 
thereupon laced his shoes over his 
soxless feet, slipped into his frayed 
trousers, and drew his rumpled 
jacket over the hospital gown. We 
made our exit into the street where 
my car was parked a good quarter 
of a mile distant. He asked to drop 
him off at Santa Monica Blvd. and 
Western Ave. 

Less than a week or so after the 
above interlude, I torwarded a 
small windfall to Paul in the form 
of a royalty check for a reprint of 
It was not long after 
this happy event that his latest 
flame notified me that he suffered 
a relapse and refused her over- 
ambulance. Instead, 
he ordered her to drive him to the 
Municipal Airport in Los Angeles 
where he purchased a single ticket 
for a flight to Providence. via New 
York, leaving immediately. 

Once in Providence, he managed 
to land in a private rest home. When 
the owner looked for payment, he 
handed her my name and address. 
No sooner had she billed me when 
he was whisked to the Rhode 
Island Hospital with another criti- 
cal coronary. When the official 
charges of some $7,000 was pre- 
sented to him, it was discovered 
that he was without funds. He was 
quickly transferred to the local 
Veterans Hospital. A week or so 


to leave the institution 
ond that Paul] spied me, 
to get him the 


| before he expired, he demonstrae 


tively disapprove@ the ancient 
cliche of fearing the Greeks when 
they come bearing gifts: he ac- 
cepted the Greek Orthodox faith. 

The foregoing, Mr. Dame, are 
just a few pleasant and some not- 
s0-pleasant episodes of a truly 


| wonderful and original brain that, 
for some grim reason, disintegrated 
during the last couple of years of 
his earthly existence. 
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MISS JANET MICK, STEWARDESS, AMERICAN AIRLINES 


“TRAVELING EAST OR WEST? Wherever you’re going, there’s a convenient 


flight going your way. And American’s 707 Jet Flagships get you there in a jiffy! There 
are 4 nonstop jets daily between New York and Los Angeles; 2 nonstop jets daily 
between New York and San Francisco. American’s jets also serve Chicago, Boston, 
Dallas-Ft. Worth and Washington-Baltimore. You can choose de luxe Mercury or eco- 
nomical Royal Coachman service. See your Travel Agent or call American Airlines.” 
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= he publisher ot 












at all bookstores 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





DDIE CAN TORS 
oreat new book of 
personal 


THE WA 


philosophy 


VY I SEE IT 


COAST CUTS CAPERS 


“Pure Cantor——warm, human, friendly and honest.” 
— Los Angeles Examiner 








“Eddie Cantor is a new man—and his new book is his best.” 
— Los Angeles Times 


“Helps us to understand why Cantor went to the top and stayed there 
so long.”—— Hollywood Citizen-News 


“An intimate .‘schmoos’ with the reader, guaranteed to be read with a 
chuckle of admiration.”—— The Los Angeles Voice 


SOUTH STILL SOLID 


“204 pages of rewarding, thought-provoking reading.”— Nashville Banner 


“Humor, satire, tender anecdotes, down-to-earth philosophy. It’s good enter- 
tainment.”— Clearwater Sun 


“A word of advice to the reader: keep a pencil handy — you'll want to 
mark some of his observations.” — Jacksonville Times-Union 


“A clean breath of air in the putrid Hollywood-New York literature axis.” 


— Wilmington News-Journal 


VEGAS, VARIETY VOLUBLE 


“Writing with characteristic warmth and wit he delivers frank opinions... 
some candid and amusing re-elations about his own weaknesses, vanities 
and errors of judgment.”— ..as Vegas Sun 


“The contents are pure E. C. It’s a refinement of his life’s thinking and 
attitudes, a maturity that comes from 67 years on earth, 45 years of mar- 
tiage to his Ida, and 50 years in show business.”— Variety 


BIG TOWNS BLOW TOPS 


“Eddie Cantor always gives something extra to life or people... his story 
is warm, personal and highly entertaining.” N. Y. Mirror 


“Really a work of popular philosophy... Since he reveals a fine sense of 
values, The Way I See It is going to help a lot of people.” 
— Saturday Review 


“Cantor obviously has a great zest for life, and one can’t read his book 
without feeling a little of his elation.”—— Chicago Tribune 


AMAZING AGREEMENT! 


Pex D/O “MW PI ws WwW 
pe muy? Ww S$ OD ysywy39INt 
PR THN Pe Ox WyIRX JO ve oo 
PROIWIVINK TS PT PR Oomnow 
D2 TR [yD 9 DR BR rpyoN>’D 
"y Ds POS DD JD OWINN 


“This intimate personal story reveals 
the famous comedian as something 
of Will Rogers, though immeasurably 
more of himself. It is a forthright, 
scintillating, down-to-earth recital — Pp PaO DMD [eo O¥n Ow 
philosophy, reading like good fiction.” "ya Pe’d , jOw Two? oO 

— Christian Herald rw 
-—The DAY - Jewish Journal 
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TECHNICOLOR SERVES THE WORLD with a 


complete line of color and black-and-white release prints! 





Through its world-wide facilities, Technicolor answers the need 
of every form of motion picture exhibition by supplying a com- 
plete variety of release prints from Technirama, 65mm, Vista- 
Vision, Full Aperture, Standard Sound Aperture, CinemaScope 
Aperture, Cinerama, and Successive frame negatives and 16mm 
color reversal films. 


TECHNICOLOR CORPORATION e TECHNICOLOR LTD. * TECHNICOLOR ITALIANA Technicolor and Technirama ore registered trademarks 
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—n * * * * * * — 


IN BOSTON 


SACK Theatres Have The | 


“OSCAR” LOOK. 


| PICTURES BOOKED AT THE SACK THEATRES HAVE } 
SUBSEQUENTLY WON THE ACADEMY AWARDS >X SUCCESSIVE YEARS 






























+ © 

* | “AROUND THE WORLD “BRIDGE ON * 
IN 80 DAYS” THE RIVER KWAI” 

* * 





* THE SACK THEATRES IN BOSTON ARE THE , 


SHOWCASES = "usc" 























* NOW PLAYING COMING | * 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Mike Todd's 
“BEN HUR”’ “SCENT MYSTERY” 
* | United Artists 20th Century-Fox’s * 


“SOLOMON « SHEBA” “CAN CAN” 


Lopert Films World Premiere of 

















“A WOMAN LIKE SATAN” “JAZZ SUMMER'S DAY” 
* | Columbia's “One of the greatest films on jazz ever made.” * 
“THE GENE KRUPA STORY’’ VARIETY 
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SAMUEL G. ENGEL 





20th Century-Fox 


In Production In Preparation 


“THE STORY OF RUTH” “THE KING MUST DIE” 
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the great wa 


Mario MONICELLI 


Vittorio GASSMAN, 
Alberto SORDI 


Silvana MANGANO 


directed by 


starring 


and with 


U.S.A. 





*“Well-made war picture combining commer- 
cial and artistie quality for top entertainment. 
Human and spectacular values transcend lin- 

| barriers, and while film should garner 
hefty figures in its home country, this parlay 
should help it to good results elsewhere as 
well. Cast names are an additional assist in 


' ' 
btaiv. 


Episodic story in this fresco of the Italian 
front during World War I concerns two re- 
luctant soldiers, well played with dialect over- 
tones by Vittorio Gassman and Alberto Serdi, 
who do their best to stay out of trouble—and 
th ront lines. First part, which chronicles 
their various attempts to avoid responsibili- 
ties and combat, is very amusing. But towards 
the finale. the tone changes and culminates in 
tragedy as the pair is seized by the Austrians 

d. hurt in pride as Italians, prefer to be 
shot rather than to betray their comrades. 

“Throughout the film, the imprint of Dino 
De Laurentiis’ production values are evident 
in a film exemplifying a new vitality in the 


' ° ’ .s 
| io incustryv, 


VARIETY Sept. 16, 1959 


A remarkably well-made war film... 
The spectacular battle seenes of ‘The Creat 
War’ have sweep and grim grandeur, without 
the mock heroies that have dulled most of 
the Italian war pictures to date.” 


— NEW YORK TIMES, Sept. 13, 1959 


Dino De Laurentiis 


is proud to present as nominee 


to the 1960 Academy Awards 
for the “Best Foreign Film” 


GERMANY 





“A truly significant film, It rejects the 
D°Annunzio spirit of ‘untained glory of the 
past’... presenting (and here homage is due 
to the courage of the producer Dino De Laur- 
entiis and of the director Mario Monicelli) 
for the first time on the screen, Italian sol- 
diers dying in the cold and the rain, with an 
empty stomach, dressed in tattered uniforms. 
The absurdity of human destiny in a war 
which presented no article of faith to the 
individual on either side is underlined in 


° * 
many moving scenes, 


— DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG, Nov. 24, 1959 





ITALY 





“This film, with its surprising and fascinating 
psychological change-about in extremes of the 
two well-cast main characters, has a particu- 
larly elevated tone. The whole film is of a 
very high level. It is the definite confirmation 
of the pre-eminent position which Monicelli 
has recently attained in the midst of the 
chosen few which make up our top directors. 
It leaves nothing to be desired. Poetical deli- 
cacy, a lively sense of humour, an acute spirit 
of observation, a rapid dramatic intuitien, a 
profound and sincere humanity: all this, 
which goes hand in hand with Monicelli’s 
technical attributes, which include an extreme 
certainty in shooting the scenes, a refined care 
of the images. a great ability in the moving 
of masses and characters. psychologically well 
as physically. We must also cite, as funda- 
mental aids to the work of the director. the 
suggestive black and white phetegraphy of 
Rotunno and Gerardi, the effieacious sets of 
Garbuglia, and the perfect costumes of 
Donati. 

“Another confirmation is inherent in the 
film: that of the fulfilled interpretations of 
the main characters Alberto Sordi (Oreste) 
and Vittorio Gassman (Giovanni). both mag- 
nificert. It is interesting to note how these 
two actors of ours, one considered until now 
almost exclusively a good faree actor, the 
other until yesterday disdainful of anything 
but the classics, should find themselves here 
in competition both for comedy and tragedy, 
beating one another perhaps in each other's 
fields.” 

— MESSAGGERO, Sept. 6, 1959 
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world-famous 





now available in 16 mm 


DELUXE LABORATORIES INC. | 


46 YEARS OF COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK 



































BIRTHDAY 
GREETINGS 


to VARIETY Congratulations AARZETY 
from CANADA! 


PAUL 
MUNI 


FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CANADIAN CORPORATION LTD. 
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Dedicated to the production 





of important boxoffice 


attractions for exhibitors | 


| i 


THE 
MIRISCH 
1 COMPANY 


throughout the world 





| 
naler: aiuiegts 
| “MAN IN rv NE | 
| 
| 


1960 
BILLY WILDER'S production 


“THE APARTMENT” 


starring Jack Lemmon, Shirley MacLaine, 
and Fred MacMurray 











The ROBERT WISE Production 


“WEST SIDE STORY™ 
“TWO FOR THE SEESAW'* 


produced by WALTER M. MIRISCH 


“THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN” 


produced and directed by JOHN STURGES 


“BY LOVE POSSESSED”* 


produced by WALTER M. MIRISCH 


and in 1961 


FRED ZINNEMANN'S production of James Michener's 


“HAWAII” 


i 





x 





in association with Seven Arts 
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Congratulations krom— 


WILLIAM 


GEORGE 


PERLBERG and SEATON 


Releasing Through Paramount Pictures 























Congratulations 


CLAUDE BINYON 














W. J. GERMAN, INC. 


Agent for the Sale and Distribution of 


EASTMAN 


PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 


FILMS 


FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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MAX STEINER 


COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 


1959 
“JOHN PAUL JONES” 
“THE FBI STORY” 
“A SUMMER PLACE” 
“CASH McCALL” 





IN PREPARATION 
“RACHEL CADE” 


























RADIO CITY 


Showplace of the Nation 


MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 





An institution known throughout the world for its presentation of outstanding motion pictures 
and stage shows notable for their good taste, beauty and perfection of execution. 











A MOTION PICTURE DESIGNED TO 
PUT WOMEN IN THEATRE 
SEATS ALL OVER AMERICA 


Modern Film Distributors in association with Sonney Amusement Enterprises Presents 


TO LOVE AND BE LOV 


Introducing The Brilliant European Screen Star MISS BARBARA RUTTING 


MODERN FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
1325 $. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5 
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YTHE DAY THEY ROBBED THE BANK OF ENGLANDY 
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Congratulations! 


VARIETY | 








RUSSELL MARKERT 
Radio City Music Hall 























Vv 


Entertainment excellence... enriching the new American leisure life 





AMERICAN BROADCASTING—PARAMOUNT THEATRES, INC. 
AN 




















DELBERT MANN 


Exclusive Representative 


ROBERT SANFORD 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-07300 
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STANLEY KRAMER PICTURES 


Producers of 


THE DEFIANT ONES i 
One of 1959’s Most Honored Pictures 
| 


NOW PRESENTS 
The Biggest Story of Our Time! 


ON THE 
BEACH : 
Starring Gregory Peck ¢ Ava Gardner | 
Fred Astaire * Anthony Perkins i! 


and introducing Donna Anderson il 


Based on Nevil Shute’s best selling novel hi 





FOR RELEASE IN 1960 


From The Broadway Smash Success 


INHERIT 
THE WIND | 
Starring Spencer Tracy * Fredric March : 


Gene Kelly * Florence Eldridge i 
By Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee | 
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EDWARD SMALL 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Now in Release: 


“SOLOMON AND SHEBA” 


In Preparation: 


“JACK, THE GIANT KILLER” 


































2 | “l’'m not 
ashamed 


~..t love 
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big 7? 


i you: 
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IT's THE COMIC GENIUS OF 


DE SICA & 





























(ip times rium conporarion 


ROBERT 
ARMBRUSTER 


Now at MGM 















































Now Shooting in Rome! 








A TITANUS PRODUCTION | 





Ava Gardner _— Dirk Bogarde | 


Temptation 


Joseph Cotten 


Directed from his screenplay by 
Nunnally Johnson 


aieniieem 


er nae 








Produced by 
Geoffredo Lombardo 


Based on the novel THE FAIR BRIDE by Bruce Marshall 
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From Coast to Coast 



































BAZZINI FILM PRODUCTIONS | 


16mm Documentary and Industrial Films 


SOUND 
224 West 46th St. 





COLOR 


Circle 5-1848 


New York 36, N. Y. 














| SCREENING ROOMS 

Three Deluxe Theatres, secting up to 70, with an extensive 
variety of projection facilities: 

Wide Screen—all ratio aspects 

Cinemascope, Stereophenic or Optical 

TY Aperture and Reduction Lens 

1émm, 35mm-Magnetic or Optical 

Ail Interlock Combinations 


Private Offices 





* 





Completely Modernized 
Air Conditioned and Fully Equipped 
Off-Premises Rental of Editorial Equipment 


_FILM STORAGE VAULTS 


oe EDITORIAL SERVICES y 


Cutting Rooms—Some with 


Circle 6-0865 


PREVIEW THEATRE, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


All facilities ovailoble 24 hours a day . 

















..7 days a week 
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WILLIAM GOETZ 


PRODUCTIONS 


In Release: 


“They Came To Cordura’ 








Completed | 
For Release In 1960 


“Song Without End’ 


The Story of Franz Liszt | | : 








“The Mountain Road” 


In Preparation: 


“The Time Of The Dragons” | 


“Gry For Happy” 


© 
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Congratulations to | 


— and A Happy New Year To All My Friends 
Throughout the World. 


Dave Chasen 


























~ Columbia Warns Satinsky | 
On ‘Joseph’; He Replies 
Bible Public Domain 


Although Columbia Pictures has 
warned him by letter that it in- 
tends to protect its investment in 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” Jo- 


seph Satinsky, in New York this 
week, asserts that his Releasing 
Corp. of Independent Producers 


plans to go ahead with production 
plans on “Joseph and His Broth- | 
ers.” He also states he’s signed 
Gary Clark and Rayne Ascot for 
said film 

While both pix obviously are 
based on more or less the same 
story, Satinsky contends that his 
proposed production would stem 
from incidents in the Bible. He 
says that Holy Scripture is in the 
public domain. Columbia served | 
notice that it would protect the 
commercial value of the property 
and points out that Fouad Said, 
who would produce for Satinsky, 
at one time was employed by Col 


and worked on pre-production pho- 
tography on its pic in Egypt 

Col’s photoplay will be based 
upon a published and copyright 
play written by Louis N. Parker, 
the motion picture rights in the 
play apparently having been ac- 
quired by Columbia several years 
ago. In its letter to Satinsky 
Columbia stated “We have a sub- 


| stantial investment in this project, 


which is presently in active prep- 
aration, and actual production has 
been postponed only on account 


of certain casting difficulties which | 


are now being overcome.” 





Fire Ends Only House 


Benson, Miss 
Fire and a series of small ex- 
plosions, occurring in late after- 
noon, destroyed this town’s only 


theatre, the DeMarce, owned by 
Mrs. John DeMarce. 
It took the fire department nearly 


three hours to bring the fire unde: 
control. One of the explosions blew 
open the theatre’s front doors 
There was no performance at the 
time. Fire was of undisclosed 
origin. 





















































Religious Film Come-On | 


San Antonio. 
Better Business Bureau of 
San Antonio has received nu- 


merous inquiries from local 
citizens who have been solicit- 
ed by telephone to purchase 
tickets for the showing of a re- 
ligious film during the Christ- 
mas season 

Those inquiring have stated 
that a telephone promoter in- 
formed them that the film was 
a promotion of the Council of 
Churches of metropolitan San 
Antonio. 

After 


ter with 


investigating the mat- 
Rev. C. Don Baugh, 
executive director of the 
Council of OGhurches, the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau found 
that no one was given authori- 
ty to use the council's name 
in any promotional program 
for the showing of a religious 
film 
Baugh 
council is 
religious 
here 


announced that the 
not promoting any 
film for showing 








‘The Miracle’ of Yore | 


i 
| 











Milwaukee. 
Editor, VARIETY 
Now that Warners has released 
a two-hour version of the old Max 


Reinhardt-Morris Gest spectacle, 
“The Miracle,” you might recall 
an anecdote that appeared origi- 
nally in Tom J. Geraghty's chatter 
column publisned in your own 
VARIETY some 32 years ago, to wit: 

“A girl from Pomona came 

to town on the interurban to 


see Morris 


Gest’s production 


of ‘The Miracle.’ Next day 

someone asked her how she 

liked it 
“She said, ‘I didn’t get to 

see the picture, as they had a 

very dreary prologue that ran 

on and I stayed until after 

ll—and the prologue was still 

going.’ ” 

This should give the old timers 
in the trade at least a snort if not 
an outright laugh, business being 
what it is 

Szymon St. Deptula 


of a survey course in 
“Memorable American & European 
Films: 1894-1955" at the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee for the 
last four years.) 


(Conductor 











FIRST COLLECTION: SPRING 1960/AT ONLY THE FINEST STORES 
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1960 CHARIOT CIRCUIT 


‘Ben-Hur’ Early Bookings In Pitt, 
Cleve, Detroit, K.C. 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Kansas City will be among the 
first cities to open “Ben-Hur” in 
1960 
| It’s set 
Pittsburgh, 





for the Warner Theatre, 
Jan. 19; Loew's Ohio, 
Cleveland, Jan. 26; Capri, Kansas 
| City, Jan. 29; United Artists Thea- 
itre, Detroit, Feb. 16 

Picture is currently showing in 


|New York, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
|phia and Boston—with openings 


between now and Christmas set for 
Montreal, Toronto, Dallas, Chicago, 
Atlanta and Miami 

Exploitation chief Emery Austin 


is continuing his swing of “Ben- 
Hur” cities to meet with theatre- 


men to plan the local openings of 
the hardticket attraction. 


Wometco’s Vending Buy 
Miami 

Wometco Enterprises Inc., opera- 
tor of some 22 film theatres in the 
Florida area, has acquired the 
Great Southern Vending Co. in 
Jacksonville. Latter firm will now 
be known as the Duval Automatic 
Vending Corp and become a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Wometco 

In disclosing the deal, Wometco 
prexy Mitchell Wolfson pointed 
out at the purchase marks an- 
other step in company’s ex- 
pansion plans in the vending 
machine field. John W. Morgan, 
former owner of Great Southern 
will continue with Duval as v.p.- 
general manager. Overall opera- 
tion of the new subsid will be 
directed by Van Myers, who heads 
Wometco’s vending activities 


t 






his 


‘South Carolina Exhibs 


In New Sabbath Appeal 


Greenville, S.C. 
Another move in the continuing 
challenge by theatre operators of 


South Carolina’s blue law is 
scheduled for a hearing in the 
equity term of Greenville Court 


of Common Pleas. 

Theatre operators from Spartan- 
burg and Greenville counties will 
ask a declaratory judgment by 
Presiding Judge T. G. Greneker 
as to whether Section 64-1 of the 


|State Code of Laws is applicable 


to the showing of Sunday films, 
and if the law is constitutional. 
The State Supreme Court early 
November refused to accept 
jurisdiction in the case. 
months, Piedmont area 
have been operating on 
in efforts to test the law 


in 
original 

In recent 
theatres 
Sunday 


| No convictions have resulted from 


the numerous arrests of operators. 


However, since the court action 


was instituted theatres have not 
opened for Sunday showings pend- 
ing a court decision 
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Congratulations 


from 


Kenmore Theatre 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























CONGRATULATIONS 


Alliance 
musement Co. 


Chicago 
S. J. GREGORY, President 






































Season’s Greetings 














ESSANESS 


WOODS 


CHICAGO 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


California Bank Bldg, 
BEVERLY HILLS 


California 


CORPORATION 


AGENCY 


610 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 
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You Think It’s Easy to 
Turn Out a Bad TV Show? 


H’wood’'s 


By BOB CHANDLER 


Hollywood. 

It's reasonable assumption 
that no producer deliberately sets 
out to make a bad show. So how-| 
cum, it’s equally reasonable to 
ask, 
telefilm 
lousy? 

This 
are some 
to ascertain 
in the nature of apologizing for 
Hollywood. Most of Hollywood's 
product is at best mediocre, and 
while there’s no excuse for it, 
there are reasons. 

One is the fact that there just 
isn’t enough good talent to go 
round creative talent, that is. 
There aren't enough good produc- 
ers who can carry a series through 
from premise (and promise) to 
execution, who can place their 
stamp of taste and consistency on 
a show. There aren't enough good 
directors who can take, in the 
words of one producer, a good 
script and translate it to the 
screen without snarling it up. 
There aren't enough good writers 
with imagination and originality. 

Of equal importance is what the 
social critics would call “the sys- 
tem.” This is the studio with the 
“front-office” operation, the situa- 
tion where individualism of the 
creative people is secondary and 
the studio frontoffice runs the 
shows, makes the rules and mass- 
produces the series. Can't general- 
ize too much, but most 
points the finger at Ziv, Revue, 
Screen Gems and Warner Bros. as 
the prime examples. 


“Those Built-In Problems | 


"Here, the producer has little to 
say about his own series. The idea 
for the show isn’t his own in the 
first place, and often he’s assigned 
to a property with scores of built- 
in problems. He has no say in the 
casting of regulars in the show, 
and as often as not, of top guest 
stars. All negotiating power is 
taken out of his hands. His budget 


a 


product is so downright 


isn’t copping a plea. There 
reasons, and an attempt 





is rigid, so that he can’t use the| 
flexibility that might permit him 
to spend more for a script, for 


example, to attract better writers. 


Let’s take some examples of the 
well-conceived shows going to pot, 
for myriad of reasons: 

There's 20th-Fox’s “Adventures 

Paradise,” which on paper 
have been great. A new 
star in Gardner McKay, a fresh 
locale, the great facilities of 20th, 
etc. Then the mistakes began. Mc- 
Kay can’t act very well, but that's 
been no problem in the past on a 
score of westerns where the lead- 
ing man didn't have much to say 
but had plenty to do and lots of 
opportunity to lock handsome and 
rugged. So Martin Manulis made 
his first fatal mistake. Instead of 
doing adventure, he tried to do 
drama, and with McKay as an in- 
tegral part of each stanza. Not 
only didn’t the drama play too well 
to begin with, but it became worse 
when McKay was forced into roles 
way beyond his abilities, and the 
pace and interest of each show 
came to crawling and painful 
halt 

Or take “Tightrope,” turned out 
by two talented pic producers es- 
saying television for the first time, 
Clarence Greene and Russell 
Rouse. They turn out fast-moving, 
exciting stanzas each time, and 
lave a fine lead in Mike Connors 
But, in doing a series about a 
police undercover agent, they fell 
into a trap, how to extricate their 
hero at the end of each segment, 
and they made the mistake of 
using the same device, “In the 
confusion one man escaped, me.” 
This made each show entirely pre- 
dictable, gave each segment more 
of a sense oi Sameness than it 
reaily had, and hurt the series 
badly in the ratings. 

Then there’s a different type of 
situation, “Law of the Plainsman,” 


in 
should 


a 


” 


produced by the Levy-Gardner- 
Laven team that’s brilliant with 
“Rifleman” and “Robert Taylor’s 
Detectives “Plainsman” has a 
good premise, a Harvard-educated 
Indian marshal, and a fine actor, 
Michael Ansara. When the pilot 
was done as a “Rifleman” seg- 
ment, it stressed the natural 


theme of prejudice of the white 


that so much of Hollywood's | 


and analyze them isn’t | 


talent | 






































right down the line but still! 
emerging as pale imitations; 
i there’s “Riverboat,” an attempt to 
| do a “Wagon Train” on paddle- 
| wheels, but thout “Train's” flex- 
| ibility or punch 
G There’s the show that’s outrun 
ot t e Formula its cycle, like “The Lineup,” which 
had had it after five years as a (Assoc. Producer, 
| half-hour only to be expanded to Behind the Iron Curtain is a 
[man against an Indian in author-| 2" hour form. There’s the over-| cache of documentary wealth, to 
lity. It was sold to NBC largely on tired format, the western just for) he shot and in archives. It can be 
this premise, So what happened? i e sake * doing a western and gotten at but you must have pa- 
|NBC preferred to duck the racial with bn rer excuse or premise, tience and fortitude, eyes in the 
angle and play it deadpan. So the | like ‘Johnny Ringo There's the back of your head, intuition and 
outcome is a wishy-washy, ON ee eee re tke otac- | a poker face. 
times unbelievable show where hic ie Pe Sohn yp BB cnr ronny BS oa During the past six months, I've 
the basic premise is studiously ne mare i avi lz ine a detec-| made two trips behind the Iron 
ignored. } I usiness playing a detec ck an SEC Bicenhea ny 
' tive than a method actor has play-| Curtain for “The Twentieth Cen- 
Those are just examples. The ing in “Getting Gertie’s Garter.”| tury’ series. One was to Poland, 
schedules are flooded with similar - ~ 3 the least doctrinaire of the satel- 
cases. Who's to blame? Obviously, the Jites until Gomulka started his 
Then there's the show that Hollywood producers and studios’ current clampdown, to shoot orig- 
should never have been under-| take the lion’s share. But the net-| jnal material for our “Poland on 
taken. There’s the “Laramie”’| Works and agencies back east can gq Tightrope.” The other was to 
type- with no basic relationship! take a few of the blemishes as one of the most rigid satellites 
among the principal characters,| Well, for buying impossible prop- Czechoslovakia, which has the best 
and really nothing to peg the erties, for buying promising shows archives in Europe, gathering his- 
show on. and then ignoring the reason they | torical film for several shows from 
There’s the stark imitations, the bought ‘em, and for being entirely, “Crisis at Munich” to “The Movies 
“Hawaiian Eye” and “Bourbon! unrealistic in the way they buy, Learn to Talk.” 
Street Beat” takeoffs on “77 Sun- aS well as who they buy from In both instances there were dif- 
set Strip” out of Warners, with Nobody wants to do a bad show, ficulties and obstacles. In both 
each of them following “Strip” but it’s often made easy to do so. instances these ditficulties. once 
H S Will Wash 
ave soap, 1 as 
By HECTOR CHEVIGNY 
Ga.” said the woman bright! too brightly, in. He had another old: crank of a serial the spon- 
“then you write one of those soap operas.” sor was thinking of killing, “The Second Mrs. Bur- 
“Uh huh, yes,” I agreed amiably, “I write o of ton.” The plot I took over even involved amnesia. 
those soap operas.” Presently I woke up to the fact that, though they 
The room, which had been filled w ~~ d performed on the show in traditional serial fashion, 
you could not hear yourself change your mind about ‘hree leading members of the cast were accomp- 
having another drink, fell abruptly silent. It was ished comedians, notably Ethel Owen, who still 
one of those parties at which people come up to plays Mother Burton One day I said to Smith, 
you and ask, “And what do you do?” You are then |“%Y don't we turn this thing into a situation 
supposed to tell what you write or paint. The wom- comedy?” The elements were there, story on the 
an and I must have been shouting. Evervbody else Burton show revolves around a family. Smith was 
had been shouting. I should have aneved rns dubious. My suggestion ran counter to the prevail- 
answer in her ear. By then I was familiar with the ("8 belief that to succeed a serial has to be loaded | 
reaction my admission elicits from some people. With misery. I feit this to be erroneous, an idea 
Over the silence I repeated my answer trying to which had gained currency only because it was held 
go on sounding amiable but perhaps not succeed- 25 article of faith by the firm which long dom- 
ing. “Yes, 1 write a soap opera.” inated the serial field and at one time had as many 
“Oh,” said the woman, suddenly looking a 7 eee a ee 
panic-stricken, “I’m sorry.” I did some checking and ascertained that several 
“That's all right,” I assured her. I of the most successful serials, and the most memor- 
what she meant. She was sorry for having able, had been comedies in some degree, notably 
term “soap opera.” She felt as one does after ine Vic & Sade,” which people still talk about. “Amos 
|advertently using a word which a member of a mi- n’ Andy” began in what can only be called the serial 
inority might find offensive. “It’s oka: [ sscured form. Smith finally said, “Go ahead, what can we 
her again. But she was too abashed to continue and ‘0se*” We gained two years. The sponsor kept the 
soon vanished. Others, bolder, took her place. Even %”?0¥ until 1954. And it was then axed only be- 
the distinguished author in the far corner lost some ©4US® the sponsor had been persuaded he ought to 
of his audience. After all, it isn’t everyday you get PU!! all his money on ty 
to talk to a confessed soap-opera writer. How long CBS, bless its corporate heart, for by then I was 
had I been at it? How could I stand it? How much fond of the show, took it over as a package and for 
time does each script take? Is it true that “they” house-production. CBS Radio had decided that as 
furnish a detailed plot to be followed? And, of a matter of policy no serial on its air should be al- 
course, I was asked which soap I write lowed to die. Amid all the chaotic program changes 
Upon saying, “it’s called The Second Mrs. Bur- taking place something long familiar should be re- 
ton,” I was gratified to hear someone say, “Oh, tained. If advertisers would not sponsor the shows 
I've heard of that one. A comedy, isn’t it the way they used to, the programs could become 
What, not one of those misery-dispensers, not a vehicles for spot-sold ads. This would require much 
so-called washboard-weeper? Some sounded hurt greater sales effort but there could be a counter- 
They felt their intelligence was being insulted. To balance in that quantity-discounts need be far less 
them the notion of comedy applied to serials seemed than they used to be Events have shown how 
a contradiction in terms. People hate to have their shrewd is the policy. The ratings stayed up, the 
stereotypic ideas jostled, especially those who be- operation has been in the black. In terms of ratings 
lieve they harbor no stereotypic ideas, and this and prices, the radio serial remains an excellent 
crowd was mostly made up of that kind. But I went buy 
stubbornly on, insisting that it's comedy—situation- When the show went to CBS for production, nat- 
comedy to be sure, but still not in the least a weep- urally I was worried that I might be aske i 
er. I even said I like what I am doing, or as much sat er eee eee oe 
hs ene Gen tie waenetiites tee bes te de for 3 oy turn it to weeper-status I need not have worried 
ing. That did it. They “ll drifting off. el om Every one involved in the program operation from 
seuie. 'e ateaes Go, tie Selenite wealth ngewe. How ard Barnes down proved to hate the weeper- 
= Rees tlt at heeet lee We tat & led . concept and to consider it far from essential. I was 
ee ee tae : hee given a completely free hand to develop the light 
i | Life Began With ‘Portia’ touch even further, my only directive being to be 
meee entertaining. This I was quite willing to do 
That 1 would be in for a good deal of this sort 
of thing I was not unaware when I became part of It has been interesting to note the change in the 
what, in the trade, is indelicately called “the stable character of the mail as the show lightened hed ume 
of serial writers.” This was in la 1950. Beverly dropped but quality went sharply up. Better-edu- 
Smith, then head of the daytime shop at Young & cated, and younger people w ote, the overv 1 elm- 
| Rubicam, asked me to take over “Port , Faces ing majority begging that the lightness be contin- 
Life” and offered attractive money. The show’s ued he old familiar crackpot letter has become a 
had quit, no doubt worn out “Portia” had been rarity. Somebody wrote me a year ago about the 
on the air some 12 years. Long the numb ont people in my story drinking champagne but that 
serial, it had fallen to 29th place among 1 eatin ee was the only one of its kind in a long time and 
Smith hoped to save the property, the sponsor was there has been none since CBS is working to get 
showing signs of axing it if va Phage «sat aes ee Smee lightened on all its serials and now has 
done to revive its rating. I had plenty of reason to ‘9 out-and-out comedies, the other being “The 
hesitate. I had then been in radio as a 21 Couple Next Door,” written by and starring Peg 
years, especially while on the Coast I had done a byYneh 
good deai of work in the comedy field, I was gain I am nothing but yatient with those who sneer 
ing a foothold in tv. This was courting ob at the serial form itself. Dickens wrote in the form, 
But most of all I was worried as to what it n as did Trollope and many others now invested with 
do to my work-habits. I had seen some S » literary mantles. The weekly and monthly maga 
were not much good for anything else after fou YI zine as we know it today developed in Britain be- 
five years on a serial. The routine can have an in- cause of serials. New Yorkers went down to the 
sidious effect. But there was that money. And if docks to await the ship when one was due in with 
we could pull the show through it could mean se-_ the magazines carrying the next installment of a 
curity. Like everyone else I had economic prob 5 Dickens story. Look at his “Barnaby Rudge that 
and mine were on the increase because of two it was originally written as a serial can clearly be 
youngsters approaching college age. In 1950, the discerned. Magazines in trouble today might well 
direction tv writing would take was to say the 4 consider restoring their old foundation-block under 
uncertain. Moreover I liked radio, as I still do. I see themselves. Broadcasting has acquired no monopoly 
no reason to consider tv writing superior. So I said over serials, it just seems that way, and the fact 
yes, after promising myself sternly not to let the that broadcasting allowed content to degenerate 
routine geil me—not fatuously. I hope. Well, Smith does not in the least lessen the value of the form. 
and I got the “Portia” show jacked up to 13th place The value of the form rests on curiousity, the deep- 
in three months but after 10 months the sponsor ly human desire to know what will happen next. 
jaxed it anyway. As a means of merchandising literary work, the 
In 1952, undaunted, Bev Smith again called me form is as fresh as ever. ’ . , 


| the civil 


hooting and Searching 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


By ISAAC KLEINERMAN 


‘20th Century’ 


were usually subtle 
and as often as not 
purposeless, almost as if bureauc- 
racy had gotten out of hand and 
now existed for its own sake. 


you got there, 
and disguised, 


Our difficulties in filming in 
Poland started before we ever left 
this country. We originally de- 


cided to do a program on Poland 
Today after reading and hearing 
about some very interesting de- 
velopments in Communism in Pol- 
and, such as new emphasis on the 
good things of life and less inter- 
est, even on the part of youth, in 
political change in any direction. 
We thought it was time to go and 


see for ourselves—and for our tv 
audiences 

The Polish Embassy approved 
so we asked for permission to go 
in July. Then the Embassy told 
us July was out; it was vacation 
time and there would be no offi- 
cials on hand to interview We 
assured them that we were not 
planning to talk to officials. Then 


they said there would be no local 
crew available. We said we had 
our own. But the answer was still 
“No.” 

On our own we discovered the 
real reason: Khrushchev's planned 
visit to celebrate the 10th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the 
current Polish Government. The 


‘rn camera- 
should 


Poles didn't want west 
men around in case there 
be any demonstration They 
granted us visas for August, but, 
just to be on the safe side, didn’t 
give them to us till the day after 
Khrushchev left 

My visa was effective beginning 
Aug. 1. I arrived at the Warsaw 
airport at 6 p.m. on July 31 and 
servant in charge wanted 
there for the six remain- 
of July Fortunately, 
Dan Schorr CBS News corre- 
spondent in Warsaw, managed to 
expedite matters and they let me 
jump the gun 


The Dame & The Lame | 


me to sit 
ing hours 


Our first job in Warsaw was to 
contact the Polish documentary 
film unit and get a film person to 
act’ as translator and liaison. We 
found a very nice and competent 
woman. But it didn’t take us long 
to realize that every time we made 
a camera setup, she had a place 
she thought was better. And in 
each case her choice of a site, as 
compared to ours, showed no 
ruins, no queues, nor anything 
that a sensitive Communist soul 
could consider derogatory. 

When were finally set up— 
in the location of our choice—and 
ready to roll, she would disappear. 
She'd gone to the ladies’ room; 
she'd gont to get a cup of coffee: 
she'd seen someone wanted 
to hello to; she always had an 
explanation. Once one of the crew 


we 


she 


say 


followed her and reported that 
she'd made a beeline for a tele- 
phone to report to headquarters. 
Though we'd suspected as much, 
it made us rather uncomfortable 
to know that we were under con- 
stant surveillance 

Part of our story was to show 
the college generation, usually the 
political avant garde but in to- 
| day’s Poland, as one puts it, “fed 
up with politics.” We went to the 
biggest students’ club, found some 
English-speaking students and 


asked them if they'd be willing to 
appear on camera. They were en- 
thusiastic and eager, filled with 
ideas they wanted to express. 
suddenly, students we didn’t know 
started bringing othere over and 
urging that we “talk to this one” 
and “this one is worth hearing.” 
Our liaison lady, it seems, was 
rounding up politically - reliable 
students and sending them to us, 


to guarantee getting 
governments message. 
selected 15 students 
and told them 
filming. Only 
nobody could 
tell us what happened to ihe other 
11. I had had an indication, how- 
ever, of the shape of things to come 
a few nights before I'd dined 
with a man from the Foreign Min- 
istry who heard that we were look- 
ing for students. He didn’t think 
that was at all wise. Students are 
not level-headed, he pointed out; 
they get emotional and intense. 
He thought the best way to get the 

(Continued on page 94) 


attempt 
the 


an 
across 
We finally 
her candidates 
to report for 
up and 


‘not 
when 
four showed 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 7? 





Television’s Golden Opportunity To Move 
10 Years Ahead—Will Industry Blow It? 


Out of the Present Soul-Searching Can Come New Dimensions In Achievement But Not Without 





A More Aggressive FCC, a Greater Awareness of Broadcaster Responsibility 


And a Crackdown On Delinquent Station Licensees 





Brought to You Live From H'wood 


By SOL SAKS 














Hollywood. 

Few people will remember the momentous day ‘which 
no one at the time knew was momentous) that the Execu- 
tive first got the idea—between the third martini and the 
desperate dash to catch the 5:05—to use Univac Machines 
to write television scripts. 

There was an upper echelon meeting promptly at 10 
the next morning and the Executive lobbed a few of the 
ideas to the outfield and then touched all bases to see 
if anything appeared on the scoreboard. There was quite 
a bit of stir at that meeting. Not one person there was 
against the idea. Not one person was for it either; for 
these were all battle-scarred advertising men who knew 
the unempolyment office was crowded with people who 
had Picked a Side. 

But the Executive was not an Executive for nothing. 
He decided that they would spill a little on the front 


porch and see if the cat licked it up. No one had any 
objections. They weren't in favor of it either; but they 
carefully considered ail ramifications and agreed on the 


conclusion that it would either work or it wouldn't work, 
and they all went out for a Coffee Break 

The meeting had taken so long that they came back 
from the Coffee Break barely in time for lunch. After 
lunch they answered only those phone calls from men 
big enough to have income tax problems, and by then 
there wes just time to get a couple of fast belts before 
they caught the 5:05. But they started the Experiment 
thing in the morning. 

They decided to try a Situation Comedy script first, so 
they picked out one of the gayer Univac machines and 
fed into it all the necessary ingredients—Warmth, Audi- 
ence Identification, the Family who lived half-way up the 


the first 


next block, the Omniscient Mother, the Bumbling Lovable 
Father, the Virgin Teenager on her First Date, the Clean- 
Cut All-American Boy who is always saying cool daddvyo, 
while he goes out to fix his hot rod, the eight-year old 
Daughter who just stands around making hilarious Wise 
Cracks, and a full portion of Happy Ending underlined. 

The gay New Univac machine elicked along merrily 
for one hour, 27 minutes and 12 seconds, and spewed 
forth the first Situation Comedy Television script un- 
touched by human hands. It may not have been a Great 
Script—as they all agreed—but then it may not have 
been a Bad Script either; and, as one of them pointed 


out, it did away with residuals and the unavoidable meet- 
ing with the sweaty palmed writers who didn’t wear 
neckties and cried when you cut out their best lines. 


Taking Stock = 


Build a better mouse-trap they say, and Heaven knows 
they are right, because the idea swept the industry and 
Univae went from 5%s Over-the-Counter to 359 on the 
Big Board 

They used it for Private Eye series, simply serving the 
ingredients into the machine from a mimeographed sheet; 
the Tight-lipped, Virile Man in the bar with no visible 
means of support and the sexy dame who was always beg- 

ee 


ging him to come up to her apartment with her where 
she had a closet filled with tight dresses and a dead body. 
Westerns were the easiest of all because all the in- 


gredients you needed were a Good Guy, Bad Guys and 
a Gimmick—which could be an Indian who didn’t talk 
back, a different kind of gun, or just business cards. Only 
the Panel Shows didn’t jump on the band wagon but 
that was because they had been run by Univac Machines 
f ’ 


or years 


Of course, there was Minor Tragedy that inevitably 
follows every Industrial Revolution—all the television 
writers were thrown out of work. They couldn't even 
pawn their typewriters because those were a drug on 
the market, too. But things eventuaily worked out, as 
they have a habit of doing, and the Writers soon found 


other vocations such as Women’s Hair-Dressers, Head- 
Waiters, Process Servers, Univac Machine Lubricant Engi- 
neers, and other functions which were too haphazard to 
be accomplished by machines. 

Despite the success the Executive did not stop here 
Executing is like eating peanuts—once you start it’s hard 
to stop. Since there were no more Writers to Keep in 
Line, the only remaining function of the Producer was 
to insert the ingredients into the machine and then turn 
the first draft back in for a Rewrite (it didn’t occur to 


anyone until years later that maybe it didn’t need a 
Rewrite) _So the Executive invented a Producer Univac 
which eliminated the old-fashioned Producer and the 


restaurants on La Cienega soon went out of business and 
were only occasionally inhabited by Gypsies who told 
fortunes. 

But Life is Ironic, and that can’t be said too often al- 
though a lot of people try. For the only function left for 
the Executive was to buy and replace Univac Machines 
and they soon invented an Executive Univac Machine to 
do just that. Fortunately the executive (notice he is 
now lower case) found a job supplying set-ups to couples 
who registered at motels in upper New York State with- 
out luggage 

With television shows written, produced and directed 

(Continued on page 84) 





By GEORGE ROSEN 


The television scandal could be a blessing in disguise. 
If the nation’s broadcasters and the others with a vital 
stake in the medium grasp the opportunity and come for- 
ward with decisiveness and a proper display of wisdom, 
it's conceivable that the industry could move forward a 
full 10 years in its evolution. Out of the tortures, the 
agonies, the soul-searchings, the self-appraisals and the 
grasping at straws could—indeed, must—come the pat- 
terns and the formulae. whatever they be, to advance 
the medium into new and. wider dimensions and achieve- 
ment. 

Since, in the wake of admitted transgressions, nothing 
henceforth can stand still |and without the quiz inspired 
holocaust and subsequent cleansings television in all like- 
lihood would have gone on, year after year, in its own 
lacklustre, uninspired and frequently revolting ways, as 
it has been doing for the past dozen years), the only al- 
ternative to moving forward is failure. If the broadcast- 
ers blow this heaven-sent opportunity to improve their 
medium, there won't be such a thing as a second chance. 
As a vital communications medium in a free society, tv 
will go down the drain, many of the broadcasters with it. 

Unfortunately, too many broadcasters still have an in- 
satiable yen for the buck, and let everything else go 
hang. Too many refuse to concede that the situation is 
critical. Having confessed their sins and given token lip 
service to improved standards, they still cling to the be- 
lief that sooner or later it'll all blow over and business- 
as-usual will again prevail. 

Along the line there have been evidences of statesman- 
ship and leadership, an honest facing of the facts and a 
recognition that things can never be the same, with ac- 





The Bard Was Full of Lard 


By LOUIS LASCO 
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vom / | 7 
Back In ‘28 WIAM Showed ‘Em 

There's no question but that the television indus- 
try, in an era dedicated to the fast buck, could use 
a few more aggressive, fighting station operators 
of the ilk that flourished way back in '28, specifically 
in the case of WTAM in Cleveland. Radio had hard- 
ly donned long pants before the late George Wash- 
ington Hill, Lucky Strike prexy and guiding light of 
its far-flung advertising campaign, emerged on the 
scene with the first of the let-the-competition-go- 
hang slogans: “Reach for a Lucky instead of a Sweet.” 

WTAM said it would not accept advertising extoll- 
ing the virtues of one product to the detriment of 
another, even if not a competitive product, and went 
on record that it wouldn't carry the ad. As an im- 
portant cog in the NBC affiliate wheel, the decision 
didn't rest well with the growing network. For that 
matter Hill didn’t like it either and he forthwith 
yelled and ranted to his agency, Lord & Thomas. The 
head of the agency, the late Albert D. Lasker, in ca- 
hoots with NBC, after futile attempts to change 
WTAM’s mind, in desperation sought to have the 
Cleveland station's license revoked on the grounds 
that it was using bad equipment. 

The FCC would have no part of it. It was a clear 
cut victory for Robert Lindsay, of the Cleveland Il- 
luminated Co., who was principal owner of the sta- 
tion. 

In fact the Lucky commercial never did hit Cleve- 
land until NBC bought the station as an owned-and- 
operated property (a move, incidentally, that cued in 
the broadcasting career of John F. Royal, who was 
wooed away from Keith-Albee to become WTAM pro- 
gram manager). 








companying proposals to set the industry’s house in or- 
der. But unfortunately the leadership is sparse. The Frank 
Stantons, the Bob Kintners and the Don McGannons—or 


even the road company versions — are few and far be- 
tween. 
The responsibility for improving program standards 


rests largely with the networks. Within the network fra- 
ternity, to be sure, there is complete awareness of the 
discontent with television and the need for improvement 
—even though, unfortunately, there exists intramural 
differences and bickering as to the courses te be pursued 
in achieving these finer standards. 

But since a network is only as good as its affiliated 
stations and the affiliate station only as good as its net- 
work, what purpose is served if NBC, CBS and ABC con- 
vert their prime time periods into stimulating programs 
of enlightenment only to have them repudiated on a lo- 
cal level where the fast buck is the sole criterion? 

Granted that the networks and the advertising agencies 
responsible for the commercials have seen the error of 
their ways and are fully determined to correct the evils. 
Obviously this is not enough. The burden rests on the 
Federal Communications Commission to put the fear of 
God in the licensee, to make him responsible for the 
conduct of his station. A more aggressive FCC—and at 
least chairman John C. Doerfer has been moving of late 
in the right direction—could have long since instilled a 
more genuine enthusiasm and desire to uplift the indus- 
try on the part of the licensee. It’s not too late. The FCC 
doesn’t have to censor. It doesn’t want to. But it can— 
and should—lift the license of each and every broadcast- 
er who reneged in his obligation to the public. 

The tougher the FCC, the greater the salvation of the 
industry. Show the station owner that it means business 

(Continued on page 84) 


Hollywood, 
You can have Playhouse 90, This Is Your Life, 77 Sun- 
set Strip, Startime, Gunsmoke, Lineup, Wagon Train, and 
the rest of the mishmash. I'll tell you what. You're wel- 
come to Berle, Skelton, Hope, Benny, Thomas, Allen, 
Silvers, Paar, and the others. I'll make you a present of 
Dinah, Giselle, Perry, Tony, Pat, Dorothy and Dean, and 
even Fabian. Throw in the quizzes and the bleeders too, 
and you know something? For the whole pack of them, I 

wouldn't trade you one sincere, heartfelt commercial. 
What's all this nonsense about the story, the play’s the 


thing? Who cares whether last night’s show was good 
or bad? Everybody, except the audience. Who's kidding 
whom? Two minutes after a show begins, your three- 


year-old nephew can not only tell you where it’s going, 
but can recite in advance at least 75% of the dialog. You 


watch westerns for one week and you'll never see a dif- 
ferent one the rest of your life. Why are they so popular 


then, you ask? The answer is that it’s the commercials 
that are so popular. By some coincidence it seems that 
our best commercials are on western shows. The same- 


ness of plot goes for the schmalzy family comedy shows 
and the goopy Guiding Light syndrome, plus the pompous 
fence-sitters who weekly face the nation and meet the 
press. 

And the big persistent lie is that the public is vitally 
absorbed in these thirdrate Alice In Wonderland antics. 
The suppressed truth is that the public prefers the com- 
mercials by a tremendous margin. The heart of television, 
the real stuff of life, is the commercial that has been so 
cavalierly relegated to the backstreet of the medium like 
some demented relative permitted to make but a brief 
appearance now and then. 

Let Broadway and Hollywood handle the charades that 
detail the vagaries of human conduct which now intrude 
on the commercials. There is no tenable reasoning that 
could restrict a commercial to a minute or a ridiculous 
15 seconds. The dramas would be more telling if they 
instead were held to a minute out of 10. I have yet to 
see a commercial that wasn’t vastly superior to the highly 
touted plays, that did not indicate more imagination, 
cleaner, tighter writing, and more eminent acting. When 
the woman beseeches you to use Mouldident for your 
plates, you're getting a brand of histrionics, the caliber 
of which Bette Davis never dared to dream. 

Does the viewing public remember and repeat the lines 
of television dramaturgy? Hardly. But how often has a 
friend accosted you with a singing commercial or an 
enthusiastic description of an animal's capers in a com- 
mercial? Perforate this graying noggin with a “Rifle- 
man’s” bullet or a “Riverboat” derringer, but I hold that 
the dog in a Ferd commercial is a thousand times better 
known and loved than “Lassie.” This proves beyond any 
possible rebuttal that the commercial reaches closer to 
the spirit and heart of man than any of the myriad plays 
that clutter up our screens. 

Who has authored this titanic, insidious, malignant 
conspiracy of silence? Who are the Javerts that have 
hounded the commercial to the very brink of anonymity? 
Who have stripped it of its regal heritage and transformed 
it into a begging cousin? Who are the soulless varlets 
who would numb us with monetonous dulling dramas, 
false laughter and idiot games, witlessly fostering the 
extinction of the commercial? I'll tell you. The sponsor, 
the ad agency, the networks, and the FCC. 


Freedom Fighters _ | 


When the medium was born, they failed abjectly to 
properly evaluate the needs and the desires of the public 
whom they theoretically serve. With the imagination of 
slumbering oxen, they took their cue from the radio and 
the movies. The commercials that should have been the 
features became the popcorn. While millions of aban- 
doned frantic human beings sought desperately for cures 
to tend their itching scalps, excessive perspiration and 
stomach upsets, they were treated to an avalanche of 
“entertainment” which they were supposed to enjoy. 
Commercials, so short, they amounted to little more than 
subliminal advertising, were tossed to them as a soporific. 
Each new season found the commercial upstaged by shows 
whose frilly finery camouflaged last year’s dregs. 

It is Homerically ironic that the ad agency should be 
remiss in restoring the crown to the commercial’s brow. 
This is no time for amenities. The agencies are chicken! 
Why aren't they out in the field circulating petitions to 
put the issue on the ballot? Why, if their demands for 
the rebirth of the commercial be rejected, could they not 
strike the networks? They could generate tremendous 
pressure by threatening to spend their total budgets on 
billboard and newspaper media. Why aren't they out 
playing golf with the FCC? The agency in closing its 


eyes and ears to the inevitable emergence of the half 

hour, the hour, and yes, the hour-and-a-half Spectacular 

Commercial is biting its hand to feed its face. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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British TV Ponders ‘What Next?’ As BBC, 


Com’! Interests Envision New Horizons 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London 


Now that the political future of commercial television is assured 
the question te be asked is: “What happens next?” 

That there will be a third network is now considered a foregone con 
clusion and there happens to be little doubt that the new web, when 
it comes, will be under the administration of the Independent Tele 
vision Authority This, of course, is the Government agency which is 
already responsible for the existing commercial network. Whethe: 


nc 


the additional channel will come in the immediate future—and it could 
feasibly be introduced under the existing Television Act—or whethe1 
the Government will prefer to await a Royal Commission investigat 

into t 


imponderables 


he future of all questions of broadcasting, is one of t 

BBC-TV, whose monoply in video was ended by the last Conservative 
Government, still hankers for control of the third network and there is 
doubt that, had a Labor Government been returned at the October 
polls, the chances of the BBC would have been far stronger. As 
it rather looks as if it will have to wait until air space can be found to 
make a fourth outlet a practical possibility. 


lite 


i e 


it is, 


indication, too, that the 35-year BBC monoply of 


Ever sil 


There is every 
radio may also come to an end in the foreseeable future. 
commercial tv was launched, tried and proved, there has been pressur 
on the Government to introduce some form of commercial radio and 


the signs now point to the likelihood of the Government bowing to that 


e 


pressure. It is interesting te record that Norman Collins, ex-BBC-TV 
topper, who left that network to pioneer commercial tv, is one of the 
leading lights in the current political agitation for commercial broad 
casting. 
Charter Ends in °62 
As has previously been explained, the present BBC Charter comes to 


an end in 1962, two years ahead of the expiration of the existing ITA 
contracts with the commercial program companies. It is taken for 
granted that arrangements will be made to extend the BBC Charter for 
an additional two-year span so that any review of radio and television 
can be all embracing and plan the future of both the BBC and commer- 
cial undertakings. More than likely, the Royal Commission, which will 
be appointed in the near future, will also be charged with the job of 
investigating the case for commercial radio. 

These are the long range problems affecting the tv and radio in 
dustries, but there are other outstanding questions which have to be 
settled very soon, and which do not need the inquiry of a Royal Com- 
mission. First of these is the question of ending the existing limitation 
of tv broadcasting to 50 hours a week plus additional time for remotes 
Here there is quite a split between the commercial companies on the 
one side, and the BBC on the other. The Independent Television pro- 
grammers have been agitating vociferously for some months for the 
termination of the existing restrictions. Val Parnell, managing director 
ef Associated TeleVision, put the case succinctly a few weeks back 
when he appealed for the extra time to enable the network to experi- 
ment with offbeat programs and to give a chance to develop new and 
untried talent. He thought it would be a costly undertaking for the 
commercial companies as the off-peak periods would only attract a 
moderate amount of advertising at the lowest rates, but nevertheless 


erned by licer 


ble it 


se fees, and there just would not be enough in the kitty 
to keep on the air some 
Yet, if the BBC 
would be morally bound to fall into line and meet the challenge of the 


commercial 


for indefinite periods without 
e in quality the concession were made 


companies on the air hour by hour. 


Another outstanding problem is that of the technical line standard 
405-line 


used, and that makes the British system a lone wolf 


Ever sin ty as first introduced in Britain in the 1930s the 
standard has been 








Europe and, indeed, the rest of the world. With the exception of 
France, which still clings to its 819 lines, the rest of the Continent has 
achieved uniformity at 625 lines. A year ago the Television Advisory 
Committee, which advises the Postmaster Generai on technical devel 
opments, recommended that the British transmission system should, 
over a period of years, be changed over to 625 lines. With an election 
imminent and more pressing problems on its plate, the Government 
has, until no taken no action, but it cannot sit on the recommenda- 
tion indefinit 

If and when the Government recommends the switch to 625 lines 
both the commercial companies and BBC will be involved in a sub- 
tantial capital investment program which may cost up to $30,000,000. 
There could be no immediate switchover from 405 to 625 lines as that 
would make obsolete the 10,000,000 receivers already in use in the 


United Kingdom. There would, therefore, ha, 


> to be a gradual sprea 

over program possibly extending as much as five-10 years, and during 
that period both networks would have to make dual transmissions in 
both systems. That too would add substantially to programming costs 

Com’! Bonanza 

While these problems remain in the background, the Briti tv in 
dustry is rapidly consolidating the achievements of the past few years 
That commercial tv is nothing less than a golden bonanza has been 
adequately proved by the balance sheets of the major companies. In 
any language a profit of more than $19,000,000 for a year’s trading— 
after only four years in business—is a remarkable achievement. Yet 
that has been accomplished by a London program company which is 
only on the air five days of the week. Even the regional companies 
are making profits running into millions, while ABC-TV, with only 


weekend time on the air in the midlands and north, showed a whopping 
$8,500,000 profit in the past year 
Statistics indicate volume 


the increasing of e networks 
are receiving from national and local advertisers. 
first nine months of 1959 show that, without exception, advertising 
revenue was substantially better than in the previous year. The total 
for the eight companies on the air at the time hit a new high of around 
$112,000,000, and since that time two new regions have opened up in 
East Anglia and Ulster which will help to swell the total for the year 


support th 


The returns for their 


Not entirely content with the golden harvest they are reaping at 
home, several of the commercial ty companies are looking for new 
fields to conquer overseas. Already investments have been made in 


tv outlets in the Commonwealth, and covetous eyes are being directed 
towards Canada, where new developments are envisioned. At the same 


time, there is substantial participation in American tv production, 
notably by Associated Television which is an equal partner with Jack 
Wrather in Independent Television Corp., and by ABC-TV which has 
several co-production series in the works. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that this aspect of the operation is probably the most hazardous 
of all, and a more cautious attitude is being adopted before new proj- 


ects receive the greenlight. 




















. iey i reedom. , . . 

he oe wa poate - ween a: —_ “ . ar b As one production executive put it: “It may seem easy to make a 
The main objection of the BBC to unrestricted hours appears to be pinion runt ng a network. Believe me, it’s just as easy to lose it on 
based on an elementary economic principle. Its revenue is strictly gov-| production.” 
+ eee a 
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Mex IV, adio 

D ti P li 


Mexico City. 
Mexico is not having any part of 
the quiz scandal that is shaking up 
the television world in the United 








States. Latest move is that Secre- 
tary of State Gustavo Diaz Ordaz |} 
has ordered a careful revision of 
all radio and television programs 
of quiz type, contests, or give- 
awa Ali of these will have to} 
conform with the federal laws 
governing gambling, raffles, lot- 
teries, etc. (The gambling refers 
to legalized horse racing; Mexico 
does not countenance any other 
ga of chance although clan- 
destine casinos do exist.) 
The laws also specifically state | 
that in contests or raffles of any | 
sort, a member of the Department | 
| 


of State must be present te avoid | 
This 























any defrauding of the public 

regulation was rather carelessly 
enforced in the past, but now 
strict adherence will be prescribed. 

Lately there have been no new | 
cries of “fraud” by contestants. 
sut a Department of State spokes- 
man said current move is being 
taken as a precautionary measure. 

This drastic policing of radio 
and television programs ties in a fie are % 
closely with current presentation — a —= : + | 
in the Chamber of Deputies, for cory TRON T TT ‘Co 7" {ry 

, : 4 ’ } 
revision and ratification, of the HE ADV EN [lt RES of OZZIE and HARRIET 
long delaved new radi -le- 
pre wie pt radio and tele Over ABC-TV Every Wednesday Night 
S10T} S:siauon, S! KODAK and QUAKER OATS COMPANY 





A Plea To Widen 
TV’s Horizon For 
More Creativity 


By HAROLD L. HACKETT 
(Pres., Official Films) 

No entertainment-advertising me- 
dium has grown with such rapidity 
as television. Examining the set 
count curve like looking at 
figures representing the growth of 
American business in the last de- 
cade, the number of sets in Amer- 
ican homes is that imposing. 

The tv medium has mushroomed 
so fast that people within and with- 
out the industry hardly have had 
time for evaluation. There’s an un- 
rest about television. Ii’s as if a 
baby reached his majority in a 2- 
year span and the parents are wor- 








is 


ried about their offspring’s char- 
acter. They've hardly had a chance 
to get acquainted and here he is 
matured, his character carrying 
such impact that 44,500,000 homes 
in the country are involved with 
is personality The _ situation 
would make anyone gasp for 
breath 

The unrest about tv’s quick ma- 






ected among advertis- 
ers, in the press, in the seasonal 
turnover of programs, and among 
people, the millions of viewers who 
daily turn on their 
I, too, feel a restlessness about 
televisior My uneasiness stems 
from the sameness in program- 
ming formats pervading both net- 
works and syndication. One west- 
ern succeeds and like the cattle 
on the range, they multiply, fed by 
the few real successes. The same 
holds true for private eyes, situa- 
tion comedies, et al. To make mat- 
ters worse, the progeny of success- 
ful show formats often are pale 
carbon copies of the originals. They 
just don’t stand up in comparison.. 
Western-Mystery Holocaust 
Examination of this season's 
schedule of network programs 
bears out my contention. Twenty- 
two percent of nighttime network 
week-in, week-out programming 
falls in the western corral. Nine- 
teen percent comes under the cate- 
gory of mystery-adventure In 
short, westerns and mystery-adven- 


turity is ref 


sets 


ture occupy 41° of the nighttime 
schedule of the three networks. 

Advertisers also are worried 
about the situation, more particu- 
larly about the lack of sponsor 
identification. It’s not only a mat- 
ter of ratings and cost per thou- 


sand. Many times those indices may 


be very impressive, the commer- 
cials deemed excellent, and yet 
certain high rated shows may not 
move goods off shelves. Why? 
Viewers may as quickly dismiss 
the commercial message as they 
do the program, if the show is 
only another pale carbon copy of 
a successful program format, 
There’s a law of diminishing re- 
urns in trading on viewers’ hab- 
its alone 

The issue of sponsor identifica- 
tion was explored in a survey by 
Norman, Craig & Kummel. The 
results of the survey, still is kick- 
ing up a debate within the in- 


dustry. The survey found that vio- 





lence, blood and thunder shows 
had a low sponsor recall ratio 
am viewers 

I'd be the last person in the 
world to argue that there should 


be no westerns on tv 
of them 


I love many 
here should be mystery, 


adventure formats, too (Who 
doesn't want some exciting es- 
cap But it is a matter of pro- 
portion, and the answer doesn't 
lie exclusively in specials. Many 
advertisers find them too expens- 
ive. There is a definite need for 
week-in, week-out exposure of the 
sponsor's products. To such spon- 
sors, irregularly scheduled  spe- 
cials are not the solution 
Granted not every show in Offi- 
cial’s extensive catalog represents 
an innovaiton. Some fall in the 
tried and true” mold, although 


we feel that even those reach out 


and succeed in being something 
different. But we do have innova- 
tions; we don’t play follow the 


leader blindly. 

If all the facets of this big in- 
dustry would allocate a wider mar- 
gin of their efforts for the new, 
the accent of “sameness” domin- 
ating today’s tv screen would be 
altered. We have a magic lantern 
at our command—a 20th Century 
miracle. Let's use it creatively and 
everyone will profit by the exper- 
ience. 
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Ethics Is Everybody’s Business 


In Year of the Television Quiz Scandals and the Disk Jockey Payola Exposures, the Spotlight Swings 
Broadly to Whole Issue of Laxity in American Society—Show Biz Did Not Invent, Only Adapts, Bad 
Practices—PR Man Asks, ‘Can An Honest Man Succeed?’ 


Even as Charles Van Doren played out his scapegoat 
role in the recent television quiz scandals, he wrote an 
article for the new literary quarterly, “Leisure,” in which 
he quoted the English poet William Wordsworth: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


Unconsciously, perhaps, Van Doren wrote his own epi- 
taph—and that of the dollar-dedicated society in which 
we live. The plain fact is that the sickness of an acquisi- 
tive society has become so cute we either must redeem 
it or perish 

Today, as both industry and government widen their 
scandal inquiries, sharp censures stir air Madison Avenue 


thought it owned: “an unholy mess,” “this leeching in- 
dustry,” “vapid huckstering,” “ill-gotten gains,” “a diet 
of violence.” “chromium-plated materialism.” Slowly, a 


morally-awakening America begins to suspect that tele- 
vision’s bloated face may be its own. 

Indeed, tv’s tarnished Image illuminates the landscape 
around us. The festering rottenness of much of media not 
only supported a fraud on the American pecple, but be- 
latedly caused cries of alarm from its leaders. CBS Presi- 
dent Frank Stanton admitted to the Harris Committee, 


“Whoever may be to blame in this whole tawdry busi- 
ness, all broadcasting has been hurt.” 

“Clean up—or give up!” cried Donald S. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Assn. of National Advertisers. 


’ 


“Greed is the universal denominator in all this,” wrote 
Journal-American radio-tv critic, Jack O'Brian. 

Integrity is our deepest lack today.” deplored the 
Rev. Robert McCracken from his Riverside Church pul- 
pil 

The flannel-suited faithful have crammed our souls 
into a tube of toothpaste,” bristled Drew Pearson's aide, 
Jack Anderson 

And New Jersey's Governor Robert Meyner dipped 
deep into U.S. history for the most damning quote of all: 
“It is a thing of splendid abilities, but utterly corrupt. It 
shines and stinks like a rotten mackerel by moonlight.” 


History Replete With Lessons 
of Toli Corruption Must Pay 

Of course, smile the cynics. It has all happened before 
and will again. Didn't Aristophanes indict a luxury-lov- 
ing Greece with the charge, “Whirl is king, having driven 
out Zeus Didn't Louis XV, contemplating the corrup- 
tion of his court and the poverty of his peasants, 
accurately prophesy, “Apresmoi, le deluge.” And when 
Swiss theologian Leonard Ragaz was asked why Czarist 
Russia collapsed, didn’t he answer, “Karl Marx came be- 
cause Jesus Christ was not allowed to come.” 


Dare we ask, even at Christmas and Chanukah, does 
the Christ spirit ‘tie. love, charity, unselfishness) still 
abide in America? Or are mechanized, manipulated 


Americans too busy and too grasping to care? Beyond the 
crowded churches and synagogues, beyond the staggering 
statistics in church attendance, building and organized 
giving, is the bedrock of honorable conduct still there? 
Of deep faith, fair piay, and righteousness-in-action? Of 
all things, dare we ask, can an honest man succeed on 
Madison Avenue? 

rhe current convulsions along Ad Alley—and the idiot 
dream life which is its television product—only refleet 
a decadence disease wasting the entire country. In them- 
selves, the television scandals are more effect than 
cause. They are part of a creeping corruption that stains 
almost every area of American life. They are the result 
—as is the mounting evidence of wrong-doing in business, 
labor, and government — of our substitution of thing- 
worship for God-worship, our debasing of moral values 
into money values, our surrender to the bitch-goddess 
Success no matter what the cost. Because this crisis in 
character persists, we are deep in our Time of Troubles 
as a civilization. 

Sordid as the recent revelations are, the tragedy of 
what President Eisenhower calls the “tv mess” goes far 
beyond the spiritual illiteracy of a few hundred produ- 
cers, directors, sponsors and contestants directly involved. 
It goes beyond the over-commercialism and business-as- 
usual callousness of certain network brass, agency nabobs 
and major advertisers who only now have begun to clean 
house. The heart of the matter remains: the tv, deejay 
and deceptive-ad scandals were spawned by a society 
that has overthrown its traditional values system and sub- 
stituted lip service for religious principles for their prac- 
tice. Replacing “In God we trust” with “What's in it for 
me?” has not only changed the national motto; it has 
hastened America’s twilight of honor. 


If America Ever Ceases to be Good, 
America W ill Cease to be Creat 


More than a century ago, the French philosopher Alexis 
de Tocqueville wrote of our new democracy, “America is 
great because she is good and, if America ever ceases to 
be good, America will cease to be great.” Today the ma- 
jority of Americans are still good. But how long can any 
society survive what has been called “this revolution in 
self-indulgence”? At the present rate, it is only a matter 
of time before the poison of our elaborate make-believe 
—the papier-mache worlds of films, frills, fashion, broad- 
casting, advertising and slick publicity — destroys the 
glossy animal who manufactures it. 

Several years ago, assigned to write a magazine article 
on war hero John Crown, I visited the wounded veteran 
in Halloran General Hospital. This young paraplegic, 
who had “come back from death to a world I no longer 
care for” and who was soon to die, spoke of his shock at 
our cakes-and-circus culture. “All the world’s troubles 


originate in the common man,” he told me. “The selfish 
and greedy ways of nations are just the ways of individu- 
al man multiplied a thousandfold. When the morals of 
the common man drop, so do the morals of the U.S. and 
the world. Until each of us stops demanding more wages 
and more profits, stops ‘hogging’ the road with his car, 
Stops fighting over a seat on the bus, stops arguing over 








By ROLAND GAMMON 
(Co-Author of “Truth Is One” and V.P. of Peed, Gam- 
mon & Lipsky, Public Relations Consultants.) 





who is going to cut the grass or occupy Trieste, there will 
be no peace in the world.” 

Any observer doubting this drift need only recall 
the events of the last two decades. Despite the heroism, 
sacrifice and generosity excited by war and postwar re- 
covery. we also produced enough corruption to shame a 
land built on law, liberty and love of God. Instead, wor- 
shipping the Dollar as deity, we lived fast but not deep; 
wallowing in a fun morality, which made liquor, televi- 
sion, gambling, brand loyalty, credit buying and banal 
entertainment tribal rites for millions. we failed to de- 
velop an ethical counterpart to our materialism. Today, 
too much is spoiled by overuse of enslavement to a vul- 
gar conformity. 

4 Frame of Reference For 
The Recent ‘Trade’ Scandals 

The results: individual and collective tragedy. Read 
and heed any page in our postwar saga of scandal—the 
conviction of both congressmen and businessmen for war- 
time profiteering; the recurring inquiries into influence- 
peddling from Capitol Hill to the Pentagon to the gov- 
ernment’s regulatory bureaus; the rise and fall of “‘boil- 
er room” swindlers in Wall Street; the corruption of col- 
lege stars in the conspiracy to “fix” intercollegiate basket- 
ball games; the payoff bribes in New York's fire depart- 
ment (not to mention similar rackets in the welfare, build- 
ing, police and weights-and-measures departments) which 
resulted in the imprisonment of Commissioner James 
Moran; the gangster infiltration of Big Labor with such 
union leaders as Beck and Hoffa under indictment or in- 
vestigation; the revelations about conniving executives, 
who in such tell-tale novels as “The Hucksters,” “The 
Great Man,” “The Big Wheel,” “Executive Suite” and “The 
Hot Half Hour” foul their nests; the insurance company 
swindles in Texas, the gambling gyps in Nevada and 
Florida. the Apalachin underworld conference in New 
York as well as the dope, prostitution and numbers rack- 
ets in most major cities, and most recently the long-over- 
due exposure of greed and corruption in the boxing busi- 
ness, the “payola” deejay disgrace, the paid radio-tv 
“plugs” and blatant commercials that “exaggerate, irri- 
tate and nauseate.” 

Are these but isolated incidents unrelated to a spread- 
ing skein of deceit? Not at all! They are the outcroppings 
of a society whose values run cock-eyed, whose over- 
rugged individualists are hollow men and whose fat-drip- 
ping prosperity in part derives from plain cheating. Si- 
lently, contagiously, sometimes inside and sometimes out- 
side the law, the national cheating habit deepens: con- 
tract kickbacks, shady deals, political grafting, media pay- 
otfs, business embezzlement, income concealment, labor 
feather-bedding, capital price-fixing, farm overpayments, 
shoddy workmanship, venal journalism, academic cribbing 
and, perhaps worst of all, a goof-off psychology which 
Madison Avenue’s Charles Brower, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne, has labeled an “American 
stampede away from responsibility . . . with laundrymen 
who won't iron shirts, waiters who won't serve, with 
carpenters who will come around some day maybe, with 
executives whose minds are on the golf course, with spir- 
itual delinquents of all kinds who have been triumphant- 
ly determined to enjoy what was known until the present 
crisis as ‘the new leisure.’” 

The fuzzy-minded, morally-warped public relations 
field has been as guilty as any other. In their headlong 
haste to tell and sell, fake and take, plant a story, rig a 


“plug,” or pay off a columnist or picture editor, PR prac- 
titioners generally condone the very malpractices they 
have helped to create. From corporation consultants to 
Broadway pressagents, too many publicists would rather 
be rich than right, safe than courageous, self-important 
than self-denying. Too many press agents, who can’t think 
a straight thought or write a declarative sentence, are 
the not-so-hidden persuaders who believe the communi- 
cations system exists only for their own manipulation. 
Little or no creative thinking has been done regarding 
the need for stricter morality in business or worthier aims 
for the nation 

I speak from experience. On rare occasions during my 
editorial career on “Life,” “Pageant” and “See,” I heard 
the siren song of fixers who wanted editorial space at a 
price (as most editors do, I refused outright); more often 
the blandishments took the form of free lunches, whisky, 
watches, lighters, leather goods, toiletries. parties, jew- 
elry and junkets. Today, as a freelancer who writes in- 
spirational articles and as vice president of a public re- 
lations agency which is trying to set standards of excel- 
lence in a profession painfully lacking them. I recognize 
the problem persists. I recognize, too, that the price is- 
never right when people sell themselves for a mess of 
pottage. 


Angles Reaching No Return; 
Why Not Revert to Honesty? 

Having tried everything else, let us try honesty for 
awhile. If we can’t go back to plain living, let us at least 
practice high thinking, gracious speaking, just dealing. In 
good conscience, Madison Avenue’s Everyman must learn 
to be the gentleman he seems, must lead in correcting the 
professional abuses that prevail. He also must learn to say 
“No” to both client and cash when the proposition turns 
out to be something less than the best. 

“No man can serve two masters God and mam- 
mon.” was the winged warning of Jesus to Israel. Its 
terrible truth applies as inexorably to us as it did to 
Canaan, Babylon, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, medieval 
Europe and a dozen other civilizations that passed from 
the earth because of inner decay and outer attack. In fact, 
more than 100 years ago, the British historian Lord Ma- 
cauley warned, “Your republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 20th century as 
the Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this difference: 
that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Em- 
pire came from without, and that your Huns and Van- 
dals will have been engendered within your own coun- 
try by our own institutions.” 

Only changed men can change that course. Only re- 
dedicated men, cherishing the American dream more than 
they do the American dollar, can build the City of God 
instead of the City of Swine. For if our Godless grasping 
continues, if our pre-occupation with singing commercials, 
Rock ‘n’ Roll, the Dow-Jones ticker and inter-continental 
rocketry grows apace, then our “perpetual adolescent“ 
society careens blindly toward its doom. 

When General Robert E. Lee was an old man, a war 
widow came and asked him to bless her son. “Teach him 
he must deny himself,” Lee replied. Today, in an era of 
moon shots and 600-mile-an-hour jets, the greatest dis- 
tance we have to travel is still within. Indeed, if we me- 
dia men would re-establish respect for television and ad- 
vertising, help reform the excesses of much of American 
business, we too must learn to deny ourselves, mend our 
ways, live according to the moral laws which are binding 
on all men. Then, and only then—when, with all our get- 
understanding—can honest men succeed on Madison Ave- 
nue and America rise to the world leadership to which 
she is called. 





Commercially Speaking — Glad We Could Get Together 


By JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


One evening I was watching television, a fancy I only 
occasionally indulge because I am choosey about what I 
see, and a lion came walking out of a Wall Street sub- 
way entrance. This was during station break time and I 
was fascinated. There was no sound save mild back- 
ground music. The lion strolled on past people, including 
a cop, all of whom paid him no mind. And still no voice 
broke in. “Well,’" I wondered, “what's this?” At about 
the point where the lion strolled out of a Fifth Ave. 
arcade a voice was finally heard. But not with a shout- 
ing advisory. The voice merely mentioned calmly that 
the Dreyfus Fund was a mutual fund that sought to make 
money for its clients, or words to that effect. The mes- 
sage could hardly have taken more than 10 seconds. As 
it was coneluded the lion hopped up on the word “Drey- 
fu;,”” which had appeared in large letters, and froze. The 
spot was concluded. I suppose by now most everyone 
has seen this spot commercial and I go into such detail 
merely to express my own reactions to a touch of genius. 
I was absolutely charmed. Here was eye-catching scene 
plus curiosity perker in the very absence of words. Finally 
an absolute minimum of wordage which, when it did come, 
told the story. Extraordinary. And I have no connection 
whatever with the firm. 

I comment on commercials in the role of a middling 
(please don't make that “meddling”) expert for during 
the last couple of years I have done some that were 
picked by my agent and me. Mostly, the experience has 
been a happy one and because of it I watch commercials 
a little more clesely and critically. Although many are 
offensive or poor I believe a few are getting better. And, 
as the fellow said, it’s about time. Speaking of time (how 
clever of me), I do work for a watch firm that I think 
conceives among the best commercials in television. They 
present more than just a man or a woman talking about 
how good is the product. They demonstrate in clever and 
daring fashion. They get results. If I were to go with- 


out one of the watches I'd be embarrassed. Strangers ask 
if I wear one. As for product identification, well, I haven’t 
mentioned the make of the timepiece but I'll bet you 
know what it is. 

Admittedly, not everything advertised on tv lends itself 
to demonstrations. Some things must be just talked 
about. There is and always will be a place for the sub- 
stantial, rather dignified commercial that seeks only to 
deliver its worthwhile and important message with no 
fanfare. I work on an annual contractual basis for a life 
and accident insurance company. Its commercials are 
precisely what it wants and needs, well organized, calmly 
told capsule stories in homey settings, sometimes with 
actors to dress them up. 

Bad commericals, I think, fall into three categories. 
There is the one that presents the product in revolting 
fashion. This is inexcusable and deserves no further com- 
ment. Then there is the shouting type usually involving 
speed of wordage as if the whole thing were a race to 
the wire to get in every important syllable. The fault 
here is basically that of the advertising agency person- 
nel and, occasionally, the sponsor. I have found that in 
the minds of some agency men the person in front of 
the camera has a built-in, super-dooper vocal elasticity 
that has no limits. He or she can stretch a commercial 
message (you're rarely asked to do this) or squeeze a too- 
long message (this is the ONE) into the required number 
of seconds. After the first run through at a commercial 
recording session the most frequently heard remark is: 

“We'll have to cut.” 

All too often after an “and” plus a couple of commas 
have been deleted it is discovered that not another jewel- 
like word can be spared. At this point some member of 
the advertising coterie speaks up as if inspired. 

“Maybe,” he says to the talent, “you can speed up here 
—and maybe here—and—.” Et cetera. 

This is a form of occupational thinking of an extremely 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Teaser For ’60 


: How Will Congressional 


Pressures Affect Vidfilm Prosperity? 


By MURRAY 
I syndication field, 1959 goes down as the year of major char 
t of the resurgence of the overall grossing performance of 


f ver features, the year of the nourishment of that newborn vid 
ta babe. 

yn the network level—by far the more consequential market fo 
te is—vidfilms never had it so good. It was the year of the blos 
s ig of the hour filmed shows (many not as successful as their pred 
e ors) and the year that telefilms succeeded in securing a full 7 
of the nighttime schedules of the three networks. 

B what of ’60? What's the outlook? 

rhere are some straws in the wind for a midseason appraisal 

1. The climate created by the quiz scandals, payola, etc., will have an 
effect on the type ef shows brought into the national network market 
place for next season. Forecast is that there will be comparatively 
fewer new series stressing sex and violence and more pilot proj¢ 
envisioning shows in the “softer” category, i.e. situation comedies, a: 


thologies, fantasy, etc. Not that there won't be private eyes with dolls 
And there surely will be new westerns. But the proportions ar 


e ex 


pected to change. 

2. There's no insurance that the 60-minute filmed series format is a 
better rating getter than its 30-minute cousin. That was proven this 
season, when the 60-minuters prior to their debut were acclaimed as 
sure winners. A few of the new ones will make it; a number have been 
axed or will be lopped off. There’s no longer an aura of automat 
success over the 60-minuters. Disenchantment has set in. 


What About Balance? 
3. Will telefilms maintain their dominant 70 to 30 ratio on 
nighttime schedule of the three webs? That's a cutie. Position of vid 
films for the next season on ABC-TV secure. ABC-TV, 
Warner Bros. tie and its deals with other vidfilm outfits. remains film 
orientated. The question isn’t nearly as readily answered when it come 
to CBS-TV and NBC-TV. These two webs are far more committed 
that much abused balanced programming concept. How CBS and NB( 
more conscious than ever of network responsibility, carry out their 
balanced programming plans remains to be seen. But whatever 
will be of import to telefilms, in terms of number of shows telecast 
and the type of shows. 


the 


is with its 


to 


is done 


4. There’s an added windfall in store for the telefilm producers w 
successful nighttime entries deemed suitable for daytime stripping by 
the webs. Current lament of some daytime web execs is that the 
are few “December Brides,” “Millionaires” and “Lucys” around for 
daytime stripping. Such shows as “Father Knows Best,” Danny Thomas 
et al. appear to be building an ever growing equity in residuals 

Those are the crystal ball outlines for telefilms on the networks 


it of syndication? Gross dollars are smaller in the market-by-mark«s 
field. and. at times, almost in inverse proportion to the problems 

For the small operator, the syndie mart has become tougher and 
tougher. It’s no longer a question of opening up an office, or hirin 
a few salesmen and giving them some film to sell around the count 
This still may be done with some feature packages, or some offbeat 
shows such as sports, but not very successfully in vidfilms. Today, it’s 





big business. And the big operators dominate the field. 

Year of ‘59 was marked by the scramble for top execs among the 
majors. Robert Lewine, veep at NBC-TV, was hired by CBS Films to 
head up production. Independent Television Corp. tabbed Leslie Hat 
ris. of CBS Films, to direct international production. Screen Gems 


copped Bill Dozier, formerly CBS-TV programming veep, to superviss 





HOROWITZ 


I Fox ying along w : the talent |} ied 
Pe Leva 10 rom Young & Rubica I t is up 
t t yf 2 x \ ra io ) 

, D 
f 60 for many of the newly ensconced exe ll be the 
vavoff year. Most of the shifts took place in the fall, prior to prepping 

v properties for the upcoming season. Thus '60 will be the telling 

ir fo la yf the execs and their pective companie 

[he shifting fortunes that come with time is reflected in the fea- 

es-to b That enc of syndication is marked down in its overall 

sSing pertormance Not because stations and audiences love cine- 
matics less, but because of the dwindling supply. All the pre-'49 pix 
of the major studios have been tapped. Only outstanding full library 
still to be sold in smaller markets is Paramount, distributed by MCA 
rV. But those pix have been sold solidly in the major markets 
Feature Famine 

There will be some fresh pix in "60 coming from National Telefilm 
Associat Screen Gems, United Artists, Flamingo and a few other 
sources. The top forecast is 300 fresh pix, less than half of the library 

ma studio. In short, "60 will be another vear of comparative | 





ne on the distribution level, with no quick formula seen for open- 




















ng up the post-’49’s of the major studios 

In the first-run vidfilm field, which paces the syndie biz, the com- 
petitive situation is a knock-down, drag-out affair. In "59 ause of 
the network movein in the 10:30 to 11 p.m. period, the placing of first- 
un properties was very difficult to do. The tight situation didn’t pre- 

I Ul good commercial properties Supported by regional sponsors, 

» get a berth. But there were many other properties left as strays 

many markets 

What happens next season with network option time is unclear. In 

t yng run, thoug it looks like the webs care more about the 10:30 

» 11 p.m. period than the 7:30 to 8 p.m. slot, and if the webs’ night- 

ne option period is whittled down to three hours, 7:30 to 8 p.m 

EDT) probably will be given up. Webs find themselves more success- 
ful in selling the late night half-hour, as opposed to the 7:30-8 (EDT) 

ot he he kids are more in control of the sets 

Foreign Market 

The fore markets remain as important as ever. Major telefilm- 
eries find that from 15 to 20° of their revenues are derived from the 
foreign field. There are moves on both the east and *st coasts to 
organize an export association, in order to protect and expand the over 
eas mart. Problems abroad range from quota restrictions to censot 

p to complaints of too much violence in vidpix. 

Returning to the domestic scene, the new born vidtape syndication 
biz still is in its infancy. ITC, NTA and others engaged in distribution 
of itape shows find that in this stage, the shows also should be made 

lable in film in order te gain wider distribution. The initial wave of 
shows were court shows, plucked from the station level, for a whirl in 

er market Then, there were the various “talk” shows, exemplified 
by “Mike Wallace Interviews” and “Bishop Sheen.” 

The most ambitious venture, either on tape of film, is NTA’s “The 
Play f the Week,” now unveiling on NTA’s Newark-N.Y. indie o&o, 
WNTA-TV. Some of the properties read like a “who's who” of Broad- 
way Medea “The Power and the Glory “World of Sholem 
Ale et al. Right now, the promoters and producers are mainly 
oncerned with lining up the plays and getting them on the screen 
Later, syndie distribution is envisioned. When that comes be a 
nilestone in t field. Some of the openings for “The P of the 
Week” o N.Y. should be in ’60. 





rystal ball reading for the lively New 

















Canada Grapples 
With TV Wrestlers 


Ottawa. 
\ i: regulation designed by 
Board of Broadcast Governors 
to keep rigged quizzers off Cana- 
in television may find its first vic- 


t mong professional wrestlers. 
BBG agrees that, should a court 

ve a wrestling match was 
r ed, and that match was aired 
on tv, the could come under the 
BBG ban on contests where the 
results are known in advance. | 


\latter came up when Ottawa’s | 
Raoul Mercier, 


Crown Attorney, 
told a newspaper reporter, “If we 
can get evidence that the actions 
of professional wrestlers in the 
ring are not sincere, we will prose- 
cute the performers for engaging 
in a rigged sperts contest.” 

\ BBG official told VarRtery 
that if sueh an action proved the 
match was rigged, it could be 


banned from television. 

Mercier said he was “lukewarm” 
as to video wrestling. His profes- 
sional opinion was, “it’s a farce!” 
Hie said he was amused, but his 
wife “ean’t stand the spectacle.” 

Difficulty would be, said the 
Crown Attorney, is getting the 
evidence. Police would have to 
concentrate heavily before prose- 
cution could be instigated. TV 
wrestling in Canada originates in 
Toronto and Montreal, the Toronto 
bouts being filmed Thursday for 














airing Saturday just before mid- 
night, although plans are under 
way to switch this to live shows 
on Thursday, substituting a fea- 


Good for Man and Beast! 





ture film on the Saturday time. 

The Montreal bouts are aired 

Wednesdays with French commen- daily “do” over WOR from 12:15 to 1 
tary 


(Walter Chandha Photo) 


An astringent program for people who like booktalk, backtaik 


and smalltalk with plenty of theatre news tossed in for good measure... 


ED and PEGEEN FITZGERALDS’ 


p.m. also looks out for the walfs and strays of the 
animal world, 





Bacchus To Backus: 
We're Starting Off 
60 With A Laugh 


ey EARL RETTIC— 








Hollywood 

4 recent tour of iny major 
and smaller television. markets 
across the country has convinced 
me that 1960 will be a good year 
for syndicators. I met with station 
buyers, promotion managers, agen- 
cy representatives, advertisers, tv 
editors, our own and other film 
salesmen—in fact, persons in just 
about every phase of the day-by- 
day affairs of television program- 
ming. Everywhere, there was op- 


a realistic appraisal based 
syndication life 


imism- 
on the facts of 


It was especially gratify ng to 
discover that all of them were 
primarily interested in the local 
viewers’ preferences, habits, crit- 
icisms, demands and praises, 
whether the programs were net- 
work or non-network. One heard 


little about commer- 


surprisingly 


cials, cost-per-thousand marketing 
problems: Their attitude coincides 
with the firmly established policy 
at California National Productions 
that the most important single fac- 
tor in syndication success is a sup- 
ply of quality entertainment that 
attracts viewers and holds audi- 
ences 

In keeping with this viewer- 
orientated policy, CNP will start 
1960 with a laugh! Our first new 
series for production in the new 
year is a rollicKing situation com- 
edyv, “The Jim Backus Show,” sub- 
titled “Hot Off The Wi: witha 
the droll star cast as “Five-alarm” 
O’Toole, roguish managing ed tor 
of a feature news service The 
decision to launch “The Jim Back- 
us Show” was finalized after care- 
ful studies of audience needs for 
comic relief, stations’ needs for 
better program balan in their 
schedules and, then advertisers’ 
needs for clear-cut sponsor-identi- 
fication “We are convinced that 
wholesome family programming” 
is the ideal means of ensuring 
greater receptivity and response to 
commercial messages 

In 1959, among our more note- 


worthy 


accomplishments, were the 


sales of “The Lawless Years” to 
NBC-TV and “Philip Marlowe” to 
ABC-TV a =doubl tribute from 
the networks 
Hot Wars & Cold Reactions 

The t wars between vocal ad- 
vocates and opponents of westerns, 
mysteries, adventure and = what- 
nots in programming leave us cold 
at CNP. Our interests are in good 
programs, not in categories. If a 
show is original in cept, care- 
fully researched, well-written, and 
expertiv produced, it must be suc- 
cessful 

This conviction of ours is under- 
scored by “Pony Expres 39 half- 
hours of western adventure, solidly 
based on a phenomenon in Ameri- 
can history We are first to 
|} agree that there is little room for 
another western But in “Pony 
Express,” stations and advertisers 
have responded to entertainment 
values that viewers. regardless of 
age or sex, economic class or in- 
tellectual level, will appreciate 

“Not For Hire.” the adventure 
series starring Ralph Meeker, set 
a new CNP revenue record for a 
| first-run property. Why? No magic 
formula, it was simply a matter of 
| selecting an original story theme, 
a topnotch star in the lead, an ex- 
cellent production team, prices in 





accord with the national economy 
generally and that of broadcasting 
and advertising specifically The 
results “Not For Hire” has 
equalled CNP’s previous high for 
volume of sales. Obviously, 
tions and sponsors need prestige 
programming to outpace the com- 
petition and they find a little extra 
investment in a better show pays 
dividends. 

With a busy 1960 predicted, CNP 


Sta- 


has been actively expanding in 
transition, “Not For Hire,” “Pony 
Express” and “The Jim Backus 


Show"-"“Hot Off The Wire” are in 
varying phases of production. An- 
other new series is scheduled for 
June, to be followed by a fourth 
in September. 

These first-run properties, dis- 
tributed through our NBC Televi- 
sion Films division, will be aug- 
mented by rerun series released 

(Continued on page 162) 
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CUT YOURSELF A VIDEOTAPE 





Mother of Invention—Take | 


SPECTORSKY 








A. «. 








By 


Chicago 














One of the most forgettable characters I ever met overcame this 
handicap in absentia the other day—probably the worst place I know 
of ir hich to overcome handicaps. His name doesn’t matter; I met 
him about a year-and-a-half ago in an espresso emporium in San 
Francisco's North Beach, sometime between the witching hour of 
three and the bitching hour of seven—both a.m. He was a far-vut 
philosopher, a pseudo-Zen, premature beatheimer who'd fled the 

ior ext of New York’s new Village after he'd stubbed his toe on 
a ge nk of costume jewelry on 8th Street in Lroad daylight 

The _ he was zeroing-in on, in his own elliptical way, was that 
Fate or Providence—or Krishna—really kept a pretty close watch over 

ankind and stepped in to work major changes when things really 
got He had many historical precedents to cite, and a few oddball 
prec Oo! “Mankind.” he said, oracularly, “is now threatened by 
a popi on explosion which will be its doom. So Fate steps in with 
scientists o have poised us on the threshhold of space, just at 

f us showing us a way out for our teeming millions 
I ( ore,” he went on, “Fate and Providence have an ace in 
the ole ft us: if we don't make it to other planets in time to 
ease Earthly population problem, we'll be all set to contravene 
Nature by sterilizing millions of ourselves via fall-out.” He said this 
\ s ‘ reer, as though fall-out were manna. 

As I I forgot him—until the other day, when he came strongly 
te nd. It was when some clod got off a remark which included 

é de about necessity being the mother of invention. Thought 
of this, then I thought of the coffeehouse nudnik, and then I thought 
of some people I know and like 

The e is a commuter platform. The 7:49 a.m. to New York is 
a bit e and these people I know are very jittery indeed. They are 
i é oking types, well dressed, well groomed, self-possessed and 
3 r r Now they are on the verge of hysteria. One is chewi! 

! I her furtively makes wiping motions in the ai as 

shing away imaginary cobwebs. A third is pacing, pacing, 
j \re these wage slaves, terrified of a boss who'll penalize em 
f being moment or two late to work? They are not. Why, then, the 
anxie Ww can you tell that each is striving to flee from visions 
( a i further down the line, that may make them even later? 
The that these are tv performers, with airtime on their minds 
A ent, they haven't attention to give to the imprecations they 
\ eap on the railroad, and still later on themselves for having 
it \ 

l « you to visualize another scene: it is well past midnight in 
( nd ¢ Station. Her® comes a lone tv director, exhausted, head- 

£ or the milk train that will make 15 stops before depositing 

} es away, where he lives, some two hours later (normal 
time the trip on regular trains: 50 minutes 

I easy to paint equally sad, or sadder, portraits of tv's 

s o work either end of the camera, but why go on? Each 

I d be of the nicest people you know, suffering for the fact 

that nt to live out of town, but are slaves to airtime in the 

ri ( vhere they work 

( Fate, or Providence, or Mother Necessity let this go on? Must 
they abanhdon their careers or their split levels? A thousand times 
Nyet; e cheers for videotape 

Bless that tape. Dave Garroway can now sleep in the morning, Jack 
P: ci go to bed at night. Weekly interviewers can take two-week 

Booboos and fluffs and goofs can be snipped away. Every- 
body's a second chance—or a third—or a fourth. Surely, I thought, 
the be ed prophet of the coffee cups had something going for his 
I y notion after all 

I stopped thinking so yesterday, though. It was well past midnight 
I ‘ through a deserted train terminal with a tv director who 
“ I » get on a milk train in the hope of arriving home before 
d i wanted to see him safely aboard before falling up to my 
‘ d. He wasn’t drunk—just weak. You see, he'd just spent 12 

etting a half-hour segment of an “ad lib show” onto videotape 

f« that pleased all participants—and the client. He’s working 

( the econd half hour today—figures another dozen hours should 

ae It better, because the male lead is complaining bitterly about 
] ng to shave three times a day 

What es this director think about videotape? My guess is that 
he'd be clined to agree with my forgettable character—and class 
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THE SECRET LIES 


IN THE EDITING 


By BOB CHANDLER 
Hollywood. 
Use of videotape in network pro- 
duction is reaching a fever pitch 
The truly live becoming 
more a v 


show is 
more and with vir- 


tually 


rarity 


matie show going through the 
pre-tape process The pretaping 
predominance has brought with it 
many headaches, particularly in the 
of overtime costs, but it 
provided a key answer 
major area of speculation in 
tape field — how well can it 
edited? 


has 
to a 
the 
be 


area 


, 
also 


that tape now can 
edited extensively 
a day-to-day basis 


The answer is 
be and is being 
and speedily on 


here. There's still no final accepted | 


technique, nor are there the simple 
mechanical aids that exist in film 
editing. But tape editing can and 


s being done with a sureness of 
technique and the kind of speed 
that was not deemed possible a 
year ago. 

There are two techniques for 
editing, one being used by NBC, 
the other by CBS and ABC and 
the independent producers and 
stations. The NBC technique uti- 


lizes a kinescope taken off the tape | 


which is used as a work print for 
cutting, after which the cuts are 
matched on the tape itself. The 
other technique is called “direct 
cutting” and involves editing di 
rectly on the tape. 

It's accomplished by a technique 


that can achieve exactitude’ in 
terms of splicing “on the frame”— 
that’s no problem. But the tech- 


nique is also crude in that it leans 
heavily on the skill and reactions 
ot the cutter himself. 

The primary problem is _ that 
there is no way to “still-frame” 
television picture on a frame-by- 
frame basis. Hughes Aircraft has 
developed, and is selling, a tono- 
trone, or what it calls a “storage 
monitor,” 
television frame up to 10 minutes 


a 


But even here, there’s no way to 
manipulate the electronic signal 
from frame to frame as with a 


movieola. 
/ Guess Work 


Still, a tape editor can splice on 
a frame without any trouble. The 
problem he has is “which frame?” 
In television, there are 30 frames 


per second, and the inability to stop | 


and freeze a frame means that the 
cutter must essentially guess at 
the precise point he wants to cut 
Within that area, he'll cut on a 
frame itself, but it may be two 
frames beyond the point he had in 
mind as the ideal point for the 
cut. The two frames constitute 
only 1/15 of a second, so that to 
the viewer’s eye, it’s essentially a 
perfect splice. But only skilled 
and experienced cutters can man- 
age to come that close to the ideal 
point in a single try, and for the 


less adept cutter, tape editing be-| 


comes a tedious and time-consum- 
ing task subject to the failings of 
human reaction time and mental 
retention. 

Here's how it works. A director 
or producer stands beside the 
cutter, who works directly on the 
vidtape recorder itself. He watches 
the picture and listens to sound, 
and at the precise point he wants 


his cut, he shouts it to the cutter. | 


Letter then stops his machine, and 
allowing for his own reaction time 
to the producer’s instruction and 
the slowdown time of the recorder 
itself, estimates the point of the 
cut and marks it with a grease 
pencil. 

He then rewinds the 
starts the recorder at 
speed again. When his mark comes 
through the recording head, he 
snouts “now,” and the producer, 
watching the monitor, will tell him 
whether his estimate of the precise 


s 


tape and 


point of the cut was correct. An 
eyperienced and skilled cutter will | 
usually get it right the first time 
about 90° of the time. If he 


| doesn’t, the producer will tell him 


whether he wants it earlier or 
(Continued on page 158) 


every special and live dra-| 


which can freeze a single | 


forward | 
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Tapemanship 


By MAX LIEBMAN 


_After a two-year rest from the labors of producing 250 live tele- 
vision shows I was invited to try a first production on tape. It was a 
bid into a world I never knew. The years of the revolution that deposed 
live shows for taped were concurrent with my holiday frem tv, and 
whatever knowledge I had of the new process was a non participant's, 
gleaned from reading and watching taped shows. So in order to deal 
with tape’s mystique I sought instruction from Bill Hobin, who had 
achieved tapesmanship by taking an active part in the revolution. 














Bill directed my first taped show, as he had many editions of “Show 
Shows,” and he was a comforting force to have around when things 
anarchic. 


of 
got 

The preliminaries to production gave me no sense of being on alien 
ground. The show that engaged me was a musical starring Fred 
MacMurray. It is called “The American Cowboy.” The sponsor is U.S. 
Steel and the network, CBS, which made a total of three, including 
myself, 1 was anxious to please in the challenge round 





The first adjustment I had to make was to an absence of immediacy. 
In live television one was never free of time's pressure. There, every 
show had a rigidly limited schedule. Rehearsal followed fast on prepara- 
tion and then it s time to put the show on the air 

“The American Cowboy” 


wa 


was imade in November, three months in 
advance of its showing, Feb. 10. No time is wasted in tape production, 
but there is no panic over delays. Not to have this sense of urgency 
created its own restiveness in me 

Tape is fundamentaliy maverick. It has no respect for the sequence 
of the script. Its needs often require it to shakeup the order of shoot- 
|} ing in order to create a disslove which will bridge a . Let me put 
|} it another way: By shooting a certain scene before the scene which 
immediately precedes it in the script, it is possible to incorporate 
elements of the displaced or “wild scene,” which is to say the scene 
which, conversely—but what do you care about the technological 
vagaries of the process? 


A Pledge of Allegiance | 


Anyway, the picture came out fine in the sequence planned for it, 
and tape’s meandering added a number of highly attractive effects to 
the production. I] ended up full of respect and approval of tape 

The tapemen have evolved their own patois, invigorated by borrow- 
ings from nuclear physics, the Cape Canaveral doings and neighboring 
fields of electronics, including the movies. Some of its terms are self- 
generated, and none comes from the theatre, the natural parent of tv. 

The first sample of this argot I heard declared tape’s cosmic 
significance. Bill Hobin told me that the lack of space in the rehearsal 
studio might force the removal of the orchestra to a “satellite studio.” 
That was simply tapese for “another room.” Again there is the digital 
countdown that cues the camera to action, the “three-two-one-zero” 
bit that sends rockets zooming to the moon. If you're going to have a 
language man, have one with body to it 

Most of the terms are word images of the needs that summen them. 
“Second generation tape” tape dubbed from the master tape; 
“glitching” reports a break in the tape; a “syne generator” synchronizes 
the live and taped pictures; an “L splice” is a repair to coordinate 
faster moving sound with the picture it has outraced; an “edit pulse” 
records the life beats of the tape, small “beeps” on the audio, mute 
lines on the video; a “roll-over” is a rebellion that produces overlapping 


is 


images 
The movies, old and full of sears, contribute terms that urge 
prudence. From there we have “protection shots” and “inserts,” a form 


of insurance for later discovered needs. There is “slating” in tape, too, 
a photographed slate at the beginning of each take to guide editors. 
Habituated to the sudden death judgments of live television, when 
the audience saw the first and only take, 1 was humiliated one day to 
see the slating of a third take. Later, in the editing room, my shame 
was dispatched by the sight of the 34th take of a cigaret commercial. 

What regrets I have over the passing of live tv—and they are many 
—are sentimental. I liked its kinship with the theatre. The most 
cherished memory I have of my first show—presented on the stage of 
the International Theatre (‘olev hasholem)—is of ushers urging the 
audience to their seats with the cry of “Curtain going up.” I miss the 
| tingling expectation of awaiting on a live performance, and the exulta- 
tion of an audience’s vociferous reward. I even miss the damned butter- 
flies. which confirms that the regrets are indeed sentimental 

Tape is a development of our century, and so is television Both are 
movements away from live theatre. I expect I'll have to move right 
along with them. But I'll always miss the cry of “Curtain going up.” 
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TY’s Golden Opportunity 
=, Continued from page 79 

ar ill remove one of the hts—the 
rep imvention of wort net rprises b 
aff I more concerned ith the local beer 
spo giance to so much syndicated vidpix trash 

] nigh that the station manager or the lawyer 
! s failings i the pas P the sta- 
t I R. Luce or a Roy Larson e Time 

ned. et ] ) { D¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 

t weat it out and jea the ird facts 
( in might be different 


The Neglect of the Good 


sins and transgressions of the television 











n e is one singuiar misfortune in the wake 
o and moanin the almost total disre- 
£ yx0d that do come olf t tv screen, 
I including last n Over t past \ 
h eo audienc of An ica e been 
i in othe i 1 bly 
1 2) { r ’ ] no bot { | o 
‘ 1 with a brilliaz i t into entertain- 
I ive been paraded wv an amazing con- 
s » nation’s viev s—but so d tating 
so conditioned are the American t t 
( wing with suspicio t toward any 
F iat the impa of lese wort nd 
c s been reduced to a ) ngne 
l aspect that is a const con- 
( mpions of a more ho! ned 
t \ indications that the will 
c ito "60 ‘and with the hi: \ *xtending 
i assurance do the r the 
f } s for program balan nd ment 
will e in the right places, in a climate when one 
1 t ‘ licate a fleet of triumphs? Actually there 
i ) r at ail. The networks have no alternative 
} aggressiveness, an integrity, plus a rec- 
ogni t all classes and all tastes must be served in 
t yle manner (and from the standpoint of the 
I yre than a safe conjecture that they will 
no s in their obligation). All things being equal 
an | ig perfect, even in the inevitably brighter 
da il] the phoniness and all the moral delinquen- 
cies \ be erased from the medium, there will always 
be s ; faltering step to be reckoned with 
A ) this day and this era that the industry must 
ad | the restoring of a faith and a confidence 


in a that has so much to give to so many. Only 
eturn of such a climate can the deserving as- 








i television gain full recognition, and the minor 
false be relegated to their proper inside-page niche 


e expiosive Page One headlines of today. 


Tha lusiry will correct these blatant abuses, both 
in t of programming and advertising, seems as- 
sul I bigger problem, then, over and above meet- 
ing t tes of the FCC, the FTC, and Congress, is 
to \ ; rica itself 

I iobbSery toward tv by too large a segment of the 
U.S i wi'l have to be reckoned with. Even if NBC 
and ¢ t may not be asking teo much of ABC to fall 
in, to tind a prime time exposure every night of the 
week in “uplift” show, there’s a virtual pre-guaran- 
tee uch of this snobbery toward the medium will 
co » t And since, within this “snob orbit” 
t s loquacious, influential coterie of opinion 
mo t damage they can do must not be minimized. 
Ho a them” poses one of the crucial problems 
fo ustry. The NAB and its newly-incepted Televi- 


ation Office may yet have their day 


Bard Full of Lard 














= = Continued from page 79 ———_—W 
Aven version of hara-kiri. Will the agency procrasti- 
nat that inevitable day when a reproachful sponsor 
slide I *r across the account executive’s desk? 
Pp 
I networks in their pyrrhic struggle to capture the 
Top ve exiled themselves from the issue. The ivory 
towe hierarchy, heedless of the public’s need for more 
and commercials, prattle about personalities and 
sto th warmth and upbeat endings. What a chop 
suey ¢ obbledeygook! There are no happy endings in 
t on! When the story ends with the criminal sen- 
t but dedicated to reform and he marries his girl 
in the ] ym jutemill, who do they think they're kidding? 
| ence knows this crook is a cinch to be a four-time 
] pull a stickup the first time he’s short 2c for 
Ca 
mn a commercial you have the true 100° happy 
r } the man suffers with an unbearable head- 
j t don’t see him grimace. The commercial 
£ 2 stark realism Hollywood or Cinecitta has vet 
t tt It shows you the inside of his head and stom- 
a 2bout gutsy production. You see a man in 


of vilest torture, a role I defy any of the high- 
| follywoed stars to portray. And when it seems 


t end to his agony, he pops a pill into his mouth 
t ired by the magic of fast-acting, pain-re- 

rin. The mask of torture is now a mercifully 

ppy countenance. It’s almost a religious ex 

I ke witnessing a miracle at Lourdes 

‘ ort undeveloped commercial you have the 

triumph of man’s spirit over physical torture 

pact never remotely approached in television 

) J think of the added drama if the commercial 
nded to half an hour. Why did this man have 

ble headache? Was it indigestion or psycho- 

How did his wife react? In his distress did he 

rash action? What finally led him to aspirin, 

" kind of aspirin? Ah, if only we had half an hour 
sor who should logically be in the forefront of 

t yattie, holding aloft the proud banner of the’ extended 
( ial and the promise of the banishment for pres- 
t per se, is busy weighing his boxtop returns 
a ng G. J. Nathan with his show's scripts. Why 
d yid still for a measly three minutes grudgingly 
al I Where is the man’s pride? Couldn't he 
ir it the very least, on equal time for his product? 


t ours, the richest country in the world, the 


Overheard At A Beatnik 
Advertising Agency 
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= Continued from page 79 a 
I l t indecd. TI was 
no ) W er ith pal 
) I é Best Lit no re 
R i fT ta pla to ¢ 
But I : I and Tu ch 
I I I t I Ironic. 
TI Ni n R M ed tatistic 
t t Te > ( r tcl ) \ rv 
[ I did 1 ise 
deodo e, didn't need automobil since 
20 n 
s i { get I neer had no 
( So t in't Z ng, and if 
S ar ! t Sr and if yo 
got Spo » I iele n the first | 
t t » t payments o 
Machi ] oO 1 It dir a better n 
if the ) \ 7 ¥ sO ; 
ir that ed tl 5 and ad to 
- 32 \ ‘ S } 0 | I to t ( 
I | prob'e » t Executive ¢ all 
I iti { I He ‘I should sa no I 
think ked out the solutic t was 
needet ! | ingred ts that v 1 appeal 
to Re I Peo ew no Machir t could 
ke I ( of id isredier » I re 
, oO ) i t \I sit to b I 
puld | i | Wr 
T : a ») the {| tur Y i I 
id my f ) ( th a Producer Univ Ma- 
chine He » I k I ¥ to say it It was 
) f ersation | ying 
it i d ) Univae Machin tself. It 
ed I 1 credits at provid new 
ingredie for | M I When I said no, it 
tested p 1 ought to get a few thoughts down 
( pape ) ——or it and I the hell do you say it 
- juld k ta nd a I e we Finalized a Deal 
Sent I rel to out a 
Ma e oO ( k, | » assured me that Writing 
Univacs we ( auit 1 Bob's Scratch Sheet 
f I ound icetracks 
So th I doing no dre ne ingred- 
fent ide } f for a Prod line It's very 
tou My palms ; sweat again and I find myself 
bursti into te s at trifles. But I am determined to 
k t because somehow, deep within me, I fcel 
the fi ) ype that t n be a Ne Beginning. 
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Boager Red Would've Shown | 
Those TU Varminis Somethin’ 


By STANLEY WALKER 


Black Sheep Retreat, 
Texas. 
for 


Lampasas County, 
This is a note 


peerless entertainer, 


nominating 


2 ng tten hero of the South- 
we r i » deserves 
I ( ote in history— 
s and genile- 
out in 
1} 
. f per- 
‘ of 
} } 
] ( r 
I 
{ ( 
( 
] oking 
I ell from 50 
r ! ec t s} \ 
on e court- 
€ ere i! Lampasas 
of de the worst horses 
fr a bet. His arrival 
Vv I ered about in awe 
cit on fhe Booger is 
here 
The } as not only top rider, 
but he s the ugliest man be- 
tween tl Big Thicket in East 
Texas and the San Andres range 


in New Mexico, As a boy, he had 


been horribly burned in a bonfire 
into wl 1 he and some other lads 
had thrown some explosive mate- 


rial His face was red, mottled, 
dreadfully scarred, and his features 
were twisted into a formless leer 
His ragged mop of hair was the 





| 








color of old, moldy straw. He was 

part Will Rogers, part Dracula 
He slept out in the brush, or lt 

wagonyards and livery stables, o 














abandoned barns, and sometimes 
a big town they would let i 
sleep on a horse blanket on the 
floor of the lobby Once F 
said, he was riding along a | l 
trail when he s ( e- 
man pproachil é of 
pas nol ri The i 
are evolve! nrew a ( 
he . d l¢ 
Pp e to t M 
\ i 
be dere rset < ee Gree 
cukes 7 ba ’ 
dukes. ian , 3ETTY GARDE 
I ( ( t if I 
‘ ri A I ‘ 1 Pickney Calhoun Hi 
* H s), the peerl 
une - | » Gilead 2 € Ss 
I " I ped \ 
= : : 7 - U } en at one time ¢ 
‘ f m ( : . . : { I na € nevel Se i ¢ \ 
_ of e killings 
4 lot of oldtimers 
¢ ¢ } T B And then t h ere ¢ great 
one ot oul cal milliona < &¢ . Ss Bill, Wren and his pre 
men P | k to Be 1 1 t ert lace no are toltalis 
Gates the t of ored by e television people 
barbed e. s him mat { it akes the old experts sad, and a 
and so did Uncle Ed Noyes o | tittle angry 
for many years ran the town’s best The town of Lampasas was a 
known saloon This part of stopover in the trail-driving days 
country, a broken plain th | when the great herds were driven 
| thickets along the watercourses ‘a from South Texas toward Kansas 
great place for rough me! has | and the railheads. And it was good 
been the stamping ground of cattle country around here. Still is, 
many notable men—that is, men though we have no more chuck- 
notable in the times. but now, Wagons, and most of the cowmen 
pretty much forgotten sleep in town and then get up early 
An oldtimer, watching the West-| and drive to their pastures in air- 
ern stuff on television, pretends |condtioned automobiles. Even our 
he is enjoving it all, but likely as| Sheriff, the brave Luther B. Ber- 
not he will sigh, “Why don’t they|son, has grown fat from lack of 
do something about old Booger| strenuous activity. Fifty-six men 
Red. He was the greatest.” have been killed on the old court- 
Or the oldtimers may mention] house square, but none lately. We 


live on our fading memories, and 





Madison Ave. ‘Image’ At A Low 
Ebb In’59 But Economically It 


Was A I1 Billion Miracle Year 


By BILL GREELEY 









Fx é advertising industry, 
1959 S a paradox 
Economically, it was a booming 
$11 1 ( ear. the best vet 
In er sense, it was the 
worst ve The public image of 
lac < Ave. was at its lowest, and 
er of genuine concern with 
z ndustry that can be pretty cyn- 
: When as reticent a group as 
the Assn. of National Advertisers 
does e public soul searching 
e arn s “clean up tv or 
give statement its a 
troubied | siness ndeed 
i I month, the ad year 
went ke this 
January: It was nothing like Jan- 
ui ( 960 will be, but Uncle 
Ss s camel nose was poking into 
the M on Ave. tents in the first 
mont of last year Agencies re- 
ceiver iestionnaire from Sen. 
Warren G. Magneson’s Senate In- 
te & Foreign Commerce 
( ee persuant to re-opening 
( r n ttee's nvestigation 
And n was expected soon on 
t FC iff study recommenda- 
tion e web’s—NBC and CBS 
get out of the spot sales busi- 
ne ( ssioners were expect- 
ed to give the recommendation a 
n r¢ vote 
San me, NBC announced that 
there Id be no more “must 
I s’’ on station lineups for adver- 
tisers after March 15. Web was fol- 
le on already taken by the 
other ne rks. Advertisers would 
ne I r choice 
< YB 17 Ss as long 
g e orde ta 7,000 in 
f me Class A half-hour 
bi 
( € rency front, Dancer, 
Fit ald & Sample, with billings 
up $8,000,000 over the previous 
\ med a seven-man commit- 
et in the shop. Clifford L 
Fitzg d continued as president 
and Chester Bird was promoted to 
execulive veepee 
At Young & Rubicam, Peter G 
I athe media director (now 
with 20th-Fox-TV) credited with 


ABC-TV's daytime schedule 
on the road with heavy bankroll- 


some of us are a little hurt that 
the world does not seem to appre- 
ciate the rambunctious richness of 
our past. 








By ART 


ations and networks can do no 


0 hemselves 


and gre: 
by ref 


nation ising te 


I inded 
iitico is going 
an fake 
a half-hour o1 
studded family- 
packed displaying our 
office-seeker as 
man and 
singing 

in 


this 1s 


just 


hour a star 
nou! neroic 
gentle family 


churchgoer with a nice 


volce as ever he might 
heave one-minute 

if true, then the Ameri- 
can voting public is strictly load- 
with and, of natural 
consequence, we don't have to 
have elections at all. For the sake 
of argument, let's figure that the 
American voting public is_ not 
strictly loaded with boobs. That 
being the case—hypothetically, of 
course—then nobody can tell us 
that John Q. Public, which is what 
usually called, won't even- 
recognize the fact that his 
hack has no more right to 
office than the Governor's 


ed boobs 


he's 
tually 
party 
hold 
valet 


Brainwash In a Hurry 














if The Booger were alive today “Eventually” is the key word 
what a television character he pbecause eventually — after this 
would make! Even so, they might joker seeking public office tries 
resurrect him, though it would to sing his way or, worse double- 
take a lot of expert makeup to talk his way through 15-minutes 
give us an actor who would resem- three or four times in a row 
ble The Booger in all his ghastly semi-brainy John Q. is going to 
glory. For, gentlemen, El Boogo get the idea that his great leader 
: was really ugly. ain't worth a patch on a donkey's 
I we ro t hes of the ; : : . apr ——s ’ 
maak ; Any x — Fo ad *: - Even when he was very old, and tail 
“é 0- pe ment orme )p- . 
on Rob - Gee in b se } ad stove-up, and gimpy, and tortured But it’s infiinitely easier, smart 
e 44 a ame neé : : } 
* pcos ' ria " > aS BOSS | iy pains in the belly, he was able as John Q. may be, to fool him in 
ri h age s new bi lepart- ‘ ‘ : . 
ment — z aepars to come up with a dramatic act. a saturation campaign. Goebbels 
‘ One night he was sitting, alone said it, when he ranted that if you 
Sniffle Shuffle and ‘the thought) forgotten, in the jell a lie often enough it'll become 
i. ‘ balcony of an arena in Fort Worth the truth. Just imagine, then, a 
Among account switches, the one “eas the rag ‘ : sage 
that stirred the most trade inter-| “2¢re 3 rodeo was being held. One candidate, whose principal claim 
P a a Bf et serge ny yi, ,0f the bucking horses was a killer! to office is that he’s got lots of 
est was the move of Vicks Double | , : : all 
‘ae ’ . |—part of his name was Midnight, if money behind him, throwing a! 
Buffered cold tablets from Morse} : _ . : 
at : wal |I remember correctly. No one that moolah into a tremendous 
International to Ogilvy, Benson & |} : . Pats oe 
y j : : es , | could ride him Then the shout) layout of one-minute commercials 
Mather. Switch was announced a ‘ a ”» PB : ‘ ‘ 
: . _ ; started — “Booger Red so00ger and 10-second spots Vote the 
the hight of the sniffle season we . . ; ‘ 
Meavie tndipetins thet ten client ito The creaky Booger limped Barleycorn way Vote the Bar- 
aia shits au ~ al t i aay . eee . . 
: A } -|out of the stands and did his leycorn way Say it often enough 
had had it with the hard-selling|., . : 
! ' it ‘ stuff He rode the horse. It was and it becomes subliminal It 
tele campaign that asked the ques ; last t i He’ i but : bulid . aiainelinn : 
‘ } nis ias gree ide Ss all jut ft is t ull an 1t ‘onscious ac- 
tion, “Would you believe it, I have cas ENN . . engs 6 wane & sheryl 
a cold?” forgotten now, and we shed a va-|ceptance for a candidate and 
‘alk & Hold : grant tear as we reflect upon the! never once has anybody learned 
Calkins oSen was anserned Continued on page 160) what old Barleycorn’s way really 
by Fletcher D. Richards. Fletche 
D. Richards, Calkins & Holden had : —_— ————— ——————————— = = = 
billings of $30,000,000. Richards be- 
came chief executive officer; Paul 
Smith, former prexy of C&H, be- 
came vice chairman of the 


and Bradley H. Walker of F 
D. Richards was made chairma 





the board. 

February: Nation's fifth largest 
advertiser, Lever Bros., named a 
new president, Milton C. Mumford 


Top ad man Henry M. Schacte was 
named executive veepee in charge 
of the company’s three divisions 
which spend $85,000,000 with 
media. 

With the agencies, Arnold bread 
switched from Charles W. Hoyt to 
Kudner, It was the first of several 
new accounts for the op that al 
most went under when Buick 
moved to MeCann-Erickson in ‘57 
Campbell-Ewald picked up the 
$250,000 Swissair account in com 
petition with eight smaller shops 
The loser was de Garmo. Leo Bur- 
nett was provoked to write a long 
memo to staff after hearing one 
employe call Chrysler a lousy car 
and another put down Marlboro 
cigarets. He didn’t mind freedom 
of choice among the hired help,! 


but please don’t knock the client's 
products. Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff | 














& Ryan consolidated the print 

and tv creative department and 

dropped 12 employees. Cresta} ] + 
(Continued on page 8 | JULIA MEADE 


No ‘Cleaner’ Than Soap Blurbs, 
Those 1-Minute Politico Com'Is 


Mock Fair & Honest Elections 
WOODSTONE 








Now, tl 


is at may not get votes— 
but if it does then such | d- 
ized campaigning makes nock- 
ery ot tem 
Washir on unoffici: ol 
ce r 0 ect ban \ 
bre ac i one nute 
pe ic ‘ ‘ S but e 
practical entl en of Ce 
proba on ect too aqiy 
' ( bre ° 
ice { ed ] 1 ) 
10 t ply t « ic onn 
Q. lo e id t | i d 
re} I ( esi h cn 
ol 1 WwW i ri ce is 
broad s t \ id 
| ans 0 t i S ( ( h 
{ ( i ( ( ! CC e 
) | t time eale 
ed » ale he ¢ ent 
t < l oilti cks t 
8 to make him con- 
ous party to a popularity oll 
Unde ) enlightened condi- 
Licns brought on by the right- 
é s proddin of indusir’y it 
might well be that the Republie 
in the voting year 1960 will refuse 
many members of the House of 
Representatives a further oppor- 
tunity to study the bloom of the 
cherry trees at Federal expense 
Not to be jiorgotten is that 1960 
will also see a new President, who, 
to win in these Great United 
States, he must, of needs, show 
the face of sincerity 


It's possible to jam a minute of 
airtime with ideas, platforms, 
points of view—BUT IT’S HIGH- 
LY UNLIKELY Broadcasters, 
who have had experience timing 
such matters, might point out that 


a man normally speaks about 100 
words a minute. But can any 
say where he stands on NATO, 


farm surplus, segregation and sur- 
plus spending in 100 words? Can 


he, in fact, say anything pertinent 
about anyone of those pressing 
topics in 100 words or, even in 
1.000 words, spread over 10 one- 


commercials? 


This Is The Year of Honesty | 


minute 


Such reminders from broadcast- 
ers might not have carried any 
weight last year. Certainly not 


four years ago. But this is the year 


of honesty in television—an hon- 
esty, almost needless to note, 
brought on by those who at one 
time or another seek public office. 
And, under their inspired guid- 
ance—nay, under their inspired 
urgings—the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is launching into intensi- 
fied study of shady blurbs. What 
shadier way to run a country than 


to push a voiceless face into pub- 


lic office. As was said before, a 
politician may fliim-flam his way 
through one longer paid political 
broadcast but he probably won't 
get away with it more than two or 
three times What's that line 


about “You can fool all of the 

people some of the time * Sig 
Past campaigners have managed 

to do it exactly like soap peddlers, 





There is the said instance of one 
political party pouring its mem- 
bers tax deductible monies into a 
film commercial which had open 
ends. It was a picture, I ‘Lelieve, 
of a sturdy back moving determ- 
inedly toward the front door of a 
nice little house on a tree lined 
block. The accompanying narra- 
tion reportedly went something 
like this ihere goes name 


changed depending on the locale), 


your candidate. Vote for him; he's 
a family man, a man with an up- 
standing public record’—app.%r- 
ently the SAME RECORD THE 
COUNTRY OVER 

In 1954, a holder of high public 
office in these United Siates 
blandly informed a gathering of 
high business officials that the po- 
litical reality is that people—a 
nation of busy American peop.e— 
no longer voted for a platform— 
for what a candidate stood—but 
did vote for names and faces. 
Mavbe it as true maybe it still 
is, but can you imagine what a 
sorry state our State would be in 
if we settled for the Joe who 
didn't have to open his mouth to 
win because he had a determined 
back or a bunch of talented actors 
who made it unnecessary for him 
to face issues? 

To conclude: What's good tor 


General Motors is not always best 
for the Country 
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RB vent to Doyle, Dane, | cereals to Dancer, Fitzgerald, Sam- 1Co Dick Po t ro - 
Be 1m Norman, Craig & Ple from Tatham-Laird. It amount tion company that chu pul 
& ed to billings .of $2,000,000 eral B&B sho 
And Chun King, canned Chinese Foley Square Frolics 
March: J Brewers Assn. met! foods manufactured in Dulut = . o . : 
to di ther to try network! Minn., sent its $1,250,000 worth o I July: It a2 | ; ical 
t f the first time. It did biz from J Walter Thompson to thes a " , 1 g a Ma yn Ave 
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tice that the commission would go 
after co-op advertising abuses 
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Pub ers Information Bureau 
rted t t first half of '59 
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Honesty Is The Policeman 


By CARROLL CARROLL 


1956, the big dough quiz show made its entrance. It imme- 
diately started drawing usurious interest from gullible gazers and a 
public, ready to hitch-hike on anybody's train‘of thought, 
ic way to get some info for nothing. 














Back in 


ef din 


iound a ¢ 


Before long, a surprising number of people in, and around the 
fi e of, the tv industry were wise to the bit that the isolation-infor- 
n booth scene was freer and easier than a beatnik flipping his id. 
Perhaps because of this, or maybe because all the good information | 

v ised up, interest in the question sessions began to wane by 1958. 
I te eyes with their brains in their fists and saddle-bums with their 


s in their guns took over. 

Then 1959 arrived and in its final months won a permanent spot on 

emory lane as the year in which tv really took over as an effective 

edium ¢ ass education. TV taught an awful lot of people an aw-| 
f ( f things awfully fast in 1959. In almost no time a whole nation 
] i le lot of things it didn’t know about itself—or didn't 
( U ( t it knew 

\ e facts that tv flashed across the frontal lobes of a com- 

I ent viewing public was the truth that ethics are not absoiute, tha 

we relative, and that those who claim every man has his price 
n be right, since those among us who still appear to be onest 
have, | ps, not yet been properly approached. 

The terrible thought was quickly born that the cherry tree legend 
neve a much of an impression on a nation schooled to believe 
that e fother of his country couldn't tell a lie. A hundred and 
€ odd vears later his descendants had obviously learned the 
kr < VE well 

Upcoming: Cynical °60s 

and it was with this thought that we lifted our glasses on New 
Year’s Eve and drank a toast to the incoming sixth decade of the 20th 
Century. It could easily wind up in our history books as The Cynical 
Sixties 

Unless some scientist has recently created an instant antibiotic to 
cure our national subconscious of the belief that it’s okay to get away 
with anything you can get away with, the cynicism born in the late 


fifties will flower in the sixties and become a kind of poison ivy to 
scourge, confuse and weaken us to a point where our enemies will not 
have to exhaust their substance on H-bombs. All they'll have to do is 
sit and wait while we gaily goof off to nowhere. 

The problem, at present, is not that a few people thought to create 


entertainment by rigging a rash of high cash quizzes, nor even that it 
\ the height of cynicism to believe that they could take so many 
oddiy assorted men and women into the secret without some mal-con- 
tent eventually demanding additional payola. The cynical, unforgiv- 


able phase of the present tv problem is this. So far, a great many elab- 
orate speeches have been made and some steps bordering on the 
ludicrous and fantastic have been taken. But no responsible authority 
fhas taken any real blame. No one at the head of the industry has faeed 
up honestly to his responsibility and admitted an error in judgment, 
if not in and morals. No one has done anything at al! until 
slapped with a subpoena, handed an oath and threatened with the laws 
of perjury 


ethics 


People of various degrees of wisdom, cupidity and psychotic stability 
collaborated to produce a performance in the belief that they were all 


ely actors and supernumeraries in a show that would, like some 

of P. T. Rarnum’s Side Shows, “amuse and instruct the yourg and 
old 

When some of the actors foung they were not getting as much loot 

f playing what they considered to be as important a part in the per- 


formance as other actors, the pussy was out of the package 

It was at this point that all responsibility seems to have ceased. The 
cherry tree legend was forgotten. And people who should have faced 
up to their own responsibilities gave out the astounding news that the 


whole thing was a big surprise to them, that they just didn’t know 
what was going on. 
Even a corporal, a sergeant or a second looey who doesn't know 


what his men are doing, or how they're acting, is sure to find himself 
in plenty of trouble, to say nothing of a commander-in-chief or a chief 
of staff. But the top brass of the tv industry claimed they just didn’t 
know what their people were doing. It was hard to believe, particu- 


lariy when there were so many people who did know 
At the moment this is being written, weeks after the first expose, 
all kinds of circumlocutory statements have been issued. All kinds of 


rules and regulations have been created and invoked to curb further 
malpractice and misdemeanor. But one highly placed person, not one 
responsible, knowledgeable party has made any statement that rang 
with truth rather than evasion. While the rank and file are taking the 
no one has said a word that would lead people to believe that the 
ndustry is being led by human beings who can make mistakes and 
are big enough and honest enough to take the blame for them. 

Had some strong, honest statement come from any headquarters, 
when truth broke through the rigging, and the word was spread that 
t! e 


ran 


quiz shows were not education but entertainment—which is all 
millions of viewers ever thought of them as being—we would prob 
ably not now be watching the fascinating spectacle of politicians— 
who, as a class, have frequently been revealed to be fans of payola— 


rummaging around to find possible angles, laws and controls to clamp 
on tv which, to belong to the people, as it should, must be as free from 
government tampering as our press. 

Every new law that results from current and pending 


investigations, 


| 
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I demand 
actors 


equal 


Equal Time 
For Actors 


=——eBy EARLE FERRIS— 





Mobile 


ime 


for tv 


It took me two years of steady 
watching to identify a fine actress 


like Vivian Na 
I blame the 


than 
unions 


I have yet to care for the identi- 
fication of a set decorator, a video, 


sound or script supervisor 
the 


would like to 


know 


But I 


name of 


that actor who did such a good job 


in a small rol 


e on 


“Peter Gunn.” 


Too many tv shows give us the 
names of the stars and then a flick- 


ering glance 
cast. But, 


boy, 


at the 


they 


rest 
always 


fully and carefully and 


timed credits 


names 


can only 


for 


the 
roll 


of 


carefully 
birds 
interest 


whose 
them- 


selves, a few admen, a couple of 


possibly future employers. Mean- 
while, you never find out who 
played what except the stars of 
the show. 

Why can't credit slips be mailed 
to interested parties? 

As a tv viewer I want to know 


who played what part 


I snap on Channel 5 to see a 
tv program, because there are act- 


ors it 
kids 

Only Harry 
sionally Ziv 
played what. 


in 


lets 


And actresses 
But technicians never 
Towers and 
you know 


And even 


who 


How about equal or predominant 
time to let us see the people who 
acted in the scripts? 


If you are any reader save a 
technician, check me up 

Watch “Startime” or “U.S. Steel 
Hour” or “Perry Mason.” 

I know who plays Perry and 
Della and Tragg and the othe: 
regulars, 

But who was the judge? Who 


was the girl wrongfully suspected 


of the crime? 


Is she not 


more im- 


portant than some makeup man? 


If they 
credits to 


cannot 
interested parties why 


mail 


a 


list 


| can’t they roll by quickly so we can 


every new rule and regulation is an arrow on the road to government } 
control, even censorship, And, if we're not careful, we may wake up 
to find our tv run by committees of men and women, appointed by 
politicians, all riding their biases and prejudices, and none better 
qualified to censor or decide what their fellow Americans should look 
at and hear than the men and women now being censured for what 
was, in the last analysis, an error in ethical and moral judgment if 


not merely a wrong definition of the word entertainment 

As things look now, those who stand to gain by if are organizing to 
saddle tv viewers with some kind of bureaucratic shennanigan to “pro- 
tect” our airways. Yet it has been repeatedly scen that government 
bureaus are rarely as vigorous, wise, efficient or inspired private 
enterprise can be 


as 


TV's biggest mistake seems merely to be a failure to admit that a, 


mistake was made. The industry has tried to brazen out the issue by 
pretending that something was foisted on it while everyone who should 
have been running the store was off fishing. It has been made to ap- 
pear that the whole ugly mess happened while the boss wasn't look- 
ing and, when it comes to tv, what could be more unforgivable than 
the boss’ not looking? 

There will cease to be such spectacles as our TV Quiz Tizzy when 
big, important men learn that there is only one thing to do when faced 
with the evidence that they, or their lieutenants, have over-reached 
themselves, misunderstood or misinterpreted their responsibilities 
That is admit the error. Apologize. Correct the situation honestly. Try 
to protect the innocent victims. And care for the wounded 

Just a few words of truth would have done all this and forestalled 
the avalanche of trouble that’s now rumbling down on television. 

In fact, a well-known Illinois rail-splitter once said a dozen words 
on the subject that, if memorized and believed, would eliminate the 
necessity for all oaths and probably cure 99° of our national prob- 
2ms. The words are .. .“No one has a good enough memory to be a 
successful liar.” 


find out that girl who tried to stab 
Rex Randolph on “Bourbon Street 
was more : 


Beat” 


Why should the average reader 


than 


“Mari 
Or the real killer wat played by 
sOmeone other than 
When Variety lists credits on a 
tv program, it names the producer, 
director, music director and writer 
or adapter. And it is a trade mag- 
azine for those in the business 


‘Ja 


who doesn’t know a makeup man 
from a marriage counsellor be fed 
slowly the names of all those be- 
hind-the-scenes people” 


And 
actresses 
bunch of sub 
hour? 


CBS-TV 


the credits 


CBS, MGM-TV IN 
NEW ‘07’ DICEERS 


and MGM-TV 


to actors and 
pushed through like a 
way riders at rush 


have 


agreed to extend the option date 
on Metro’s “Wizard of Oz” another 


two weeks. 


New option expiration 


of 


occta- 


date is Jan. 31. By that time MGM- | 
TV and CBS must agree on a price 
'structure for future telecasts 


Web paid Loew's $225,009 


per 


telecast for the first two showings 


Pic, at each 


rating puller. 


outing, 


has 


been a 
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By CHARLES ISAACS 


gq tra tofa Ce 


hat 


oressiona 


l jat as found 


Dead Sea Scrolls.) 


the same area 1 


yielded the 
Your 

Mosés 
And 
In the 


name? 


where do you live? 


wilderness, 


Some years ago made an 


you 


you 
not? 


appea Mount 


rance on 
Sinai, did 


I did 

Who asked you to appear? 
HIM 
puzzled Whom? 
HIM 

Oh 
did 


on, yes 


HIM. Now did HE 
alk to a go-between? 

to HIM 

Come now, Moses, HE didn’t ask you HIMSELF. I’m 
sure there must have been some sort of screening before 
you were selected. Nobody got on the Mount that easily. 
HE asked 
Don't be stubborn. We'll get to the bottom of this if 


it takes 1960 years. You did speak to someone else before 
HIM. 


We sas dt 
You talked 
Not exactly, Mr 
Who is Jethro? 
He's a a friend. 

Is Jethro not in fact your father-in-law? 
Well . I guess he is. 

And Jethro is connected 
Sinai setup, isn't he. 
Well, he works for HIM. 
Aha! (to other committeemen) I told you where there's 
smoke there's probably a burning bush. (to Moses) Then 
it was Jethro who arranged your appearance. 

HE alone asked me to appear. 
Moses, do you swear that you had no council with any- 
one else, that you spoke to no one else about your 
appearance on Mount Sinai? 

Well, I sort of talked things over with Aaron 

Aaron? Another friend? 

He’s my brother. 

Is he connected with the Sinai organization in any way? 


ask you directly or 
you 


1 spoke only 


me 


over with someone 


Jethro andI... 


your appearance 


Congressman 


yes 


in some way with the Mount 


No, Mr. Congressman. 


Well , no aside from the fact that he works 
for HIM 
I'm beginning to get the picture. Jethro and Aaron 


came to you and suggested you go on the Mount. 
No, HE asked me to go on the Mount. 

But you did discuss it with Jethro and Aaron? 
Mostly with Aaron. 

Now getting somewhere. What 
Aaron promise you if you appeared? 
Nothing 

I see. Then what did HE promise you, Moses, and don’t 
tell me HE didn't promise you something Nobody ap- 
pears on the Mount for nothing! (pounding desk) You 
tell this committee! What were you promised? 

You don't understand. You make it sound like there 
was a deal. 

There was a deal. We know that. We just want to know 
what kind of a deal? When you agreed to appear on the 
Mount HE said he would give you what? 

HE didn’t promise . . . there was an indication .. . 

{to committee) If they lie about little things 
lie about the big ones. (to Moses) What was the 
indication, sir? 

HE said HE would lead the children of Israel out of the 
wilderness. 

That's all? 

I thought it was more than generous 

And were you not offered position or wealth of some 
sort? 

I was 
them 
Moses, you are lying to this duly appointed committee. 
I can't believe that HE wouldn't come up with a bigger 
reward than that. Are you sure you weren't involved 
personally in this land grant? 

I told you, sir, I wasn’t allowed to enter the Promised 
land 
You could be an absentee landlord I can’t believe 
you appeared on the Mount in the name of charity. 

It's the truth. HE said HE would lead them out of the 
wilderness. 
(aside to the cOmmittee) 


we're did Jethro and 


told I would not enter the Promised land witk 


He’s sticking to that Promised 


land bit. We ought to get into that later, too. See who 
owns that property. May be a tax dodge. (to Moses) 
Moses, the fact that there was a promise of a reward 


a large parcel of land you must have been 
certain of the outcome of your appearance 

I wasn’t certain, Mr. Congressman. There was the pos- 
sibility that I would displease HIM. 

How could you displease HIM. You discussed the whole 
thing with Jethro and Aaron. 

I talked to them about many things. 

But mostly about what you were going to say 
Mount. 

Not exactly what I was going to say 

Did they not, in fact, cover every subject you were going 
to discuss with HIM? 

Well . . . 1 suppose so. 

You suppose so. Did you not, in fact, carry every bit vu 
information with you to the Mount? 

1...1... well, I did have a few thing jotted down on 
some stone tablets and... 

Aha! Did they not resemble in many ways the tablets 
you appeared with later on the Mount? 
Yes...I...yes, they did. 

(to committee) Gentlemen, there is no further question 
in mind mind. Subpoena HIM. The Ten Commandments 
were rigged! 


on the 
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Its Damned 








By ELMER 


(Professor of Governme 


I Federal Communicalions 
Commission has a tough job. At 
the present time, it is again going 
through one of the turbulent per- 


iods of severe criticism which have 


be so characteristic of its history 
and which can be expected to be 
repeated in its future. 

Conflicts of interest and con- 


troversies over FCC regulation of 
radio and television stations pro- 
duce attacks from the broadcasters. 
And, as if this were not enough, | 


critics and pressure groups outside 
the industry, which are always 
vocal but sometimes more so, and 
Congr which looks upon the 


Commission as its agent, wage holy 


Wars against both the industry and 
its regulators As experience 
shows, the Commissioners cannot 
slip the environment within which 


they must work; they cannot please 


everybody and there is always 
somebody with a complaint. } 
Guilty util 


In the field of program regula- 
tion, the FCC has come danger-| 
ously close to abdication. Altrough 
applicants for station licenses must 
present program plans which meet | 
the approval of the Commission, it 
subsequently grants renewals al-| 
most as a routine operation. As a/| 
result, it is being criticised for | 
failing to require the broadcasters 
to keep their promises. 

Ihe reluctance of the Commis- 
sSioners to invoke the death sen- 
tence by termination of licenses is 
understandable. The penalty is too 
severe, and the Commission does 
not want to be guilty of chasing 
the broadcasters with an axe. But, 
if can exert an influence on pro- 
gramming without going so far. 
Warnings and general pronounce- | 
ments of acceptable program stand- | 


ards, in the nature of the “blue- 
book” of 1946, are possible pro- 
cedures short of the death sen-| 
tenc Also, licenses can be put on 
temporary renewals pending re-| 
forms of past derelictions. Al- 
though some of these procedures 
ha been occasionally invoked in 
recent years, their coerciveness on 
the industry has been negligible 


because of the general air of dif- 
fidence which has been pervading 
the Commission. 


Or blockage is due to the op- 
position of the industry, which has | 


oiten castigated these milder pro-| 
cedu as “regulation by the} 
raised eyebrow.” Another hurdle | 
lies in a doubt of the FCC's author- | 
ity over programs which has per- | 
Sisted despite the fact that there 
are a number of court decisions up- 
holding, and none denying, it. Re-| 
cent a group of lawyers filed | 
br with the Commission chal- | 
len its authority, and Commis- 
$io r. A. M, Craven has insisted 
t! gram regulation is “cen- 
So Still more recently, 
( John C. Deerfer told a 
Cor ional investigating com- 
mitt that the statutory prohibi- 
tio inst censorship prevented | 
the I from taking action in the | 

qu x scandal 
essure for regulation, 
ho is becoming § stronger | 
than t » obstacles. In the past} 
year, there has been a growing| 
vol of protest against alleged | 
p! offenses, which is reach- 
in f proportions of a roar. | 
Co ints have been expressed | 
I advertising fraternity and | 
t as well as by Congress- | 
I en some of broadcasting’s 
] executives and personal-| 
i been saying that the in-| 
d is failed to maintain | 
a { tandards. The criticism 
cha excessive spotting, decep- | 
t i bad taste in plugs for| 
! licines and cosmetics, | 
al of cultural programs. | 
1 nt quiz fix seandals have 
t the fatal blow: broad- 
ri ire being charged with 
] ir control over programs 
i » the hands of sponsors, | 
‘a FCC is being accused of 
Ie gram service deteriorate 
ct of its authority and 

d ulate 
ilt, governmental regu- 


becoming tougher and can 
be ¢ d to be increasingly so 


in ediate future. The per- 
formance of the industry is under 
my ation by the FCC, the De- 


Life And Times Of FCC— 


And Damned If It Doesn't 


If It Does 
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partment of Justice, and Congress 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
expanding its examination of 
broadcast advertising. New regula- 
tory legislation is appearing in 
Congressional committees. 

Attacks and pressures are not 
new in the iife of the FCC. It had 
some rough years in the 1930s and 
the 1940s when it was also prodded 
into increasing its regulatory ac- 
tivities. Moreover, if this past ex- 
perience is any guide, the current 
flurry will pass and the industr; 
will once again find itself in a 
relatively quite period — until a 
new storm of criticism and pres- 
sure repeats the cycle. 

Not Guilty 


In recent years, the Commission 
has been under attack for its delay 
in passing on applications for new 
licenses. The criticism comes from 
Congressmen, the applicants, and 
their lawyers. 

That the procedure is often slow 
cannot be denied. Cases drag on 
for months and even years, and 
there is a backlog of applications 








waiting hearing and_ decision 
Despite these facts, however, 
criticism cannot be _ justifiably 


directed at the FCC. The grava- 


men must be placed upon the 
critics themselves. 

First, there is Congress. Its 
numerous investigations of the 
FCC and hearings on pending 


legislation impose a heavy burden 
on indtvidual Commissioners; they 
must take the time to prepare and 
to testify. The extra work also falls 
upon the FCC's staff. Obviously, 
the hours and days devoted to the 
committee hearings cannot be 
spent on the performance of nor- 
mal statutory duties, and priority 
must be given to the call of Con- 
gress, which is the Commission's 
boss. Moreover, as if there were a 
deliberate intent to increase these 


Congressional impediments, a 
number of hearings are sometimes 
being held at approximately the 
same time. For example, in the 
past summer the Chairman and 


several of the other Commissioners 


were appearing in investigations 
by three separate committees ot 
both Houses and in hearings on 


nine pending bills; the subjects 
ranged from FCC spectrum alloca- 
tions to FCC procedure, from in- 
fluence upon Commissioners by 
parties in pending cases to a new 
law regulating the opportunities 
for political candidates to go on 
the air in election campaigns. All 
of these subjects were extremely 
technical and complex, and there 
fore time-consuming. 


In other words, Congressmer 
are themselves to blame for some 
of the delays in license cases 
Despite this fact, they have 
joined the other complainants in 
censuring the Commission. The 
hearing records disclose that at 
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least one Commissioner has vocally 
resented the injustice; in response 
to the criticism, a former Chair- 
nan once flatly accused a commit- 
ee with preventing the FCC from 
getting on with its work. Needless 
to say, he did not make himself 
popular with his inquisitors. 


Congress 
other 


is responsible in an- 
t. A statute of 1952 
complicates the issues in some li- 
cense increases the number 
of hearings which must be given, 
and therefore postpones the grant- 
ing of This statute 
permits an existing station to pro- 
t an application for a new li- 
in its market. Where this is 
done, the FCC must hold a hearing 
to decide whether a grant to 
newcomer will be in the public in- 


respec 


cases 


some licenses 


est 


cense 


terest, despite the fact that the 
case arises only because the chal-| 
lenger wants to protect his busi- 
ness from competition. The FCC 
has been complaining about the 
delay caused by this statute and 


has been asking for new legislation 

as yet, to no avail 

The courts are also responsible 
Their decisions require the Com- 
mission to make findings on all 
the numerous issues which are in- 
volved in contested applications 
This means that its examiners must 
give exhaustive hearings and com- 





pile extensive records: they know 
that losing parties in cases are| 
more than likely to take appeals 
to the courts, and to succeed in 
getting reversals, if this judicial 
requirement is neglected. Hearings 
therefore often time-consuming, 
and appeals still more so, win or 
st | 
F i tl parties and their 
lawyers must hear responsibility 
I ympetition among the many 
app ants fo 1: scarce tv tre- 
G cies nthe nost valuable 
ant Ss ak fo hard fought 
vattles. Each party is determined 
) r and la er does every- 
ng can to help. Hence, no 
a sses al opportunity to 
sho his o mer and to find 
eak spots the qualifications of 
S Oppor s. Evidence is there- 
yre produ 1 on the most minute 
,4 I sequential, details 
or illustration which has been 
(Co on page 98 
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Who Was That Lady I Aint 
Seen You With Last 


By JOHN HORN 


Night? 


It used to be said of spapermen that they “meet such interesting 
people 

It was said of me, too, when people learned I was with “Person 
to Person.” 

Naturally, I agreed. I did meet such interesting people. 

Then followed a more specific line of inquiry 

“What was Marilyn Monroe like?” 

I'd explain that I never had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Miller, 
and that since the program visited two guests each Friday, I was with 
the other guest. Did my interrogator want to hear about Sir Thomas 
and Lady Beecham? The answer to that usually was negative. 

“How about Gina Lollobrigida? 
| I hadn't met her either. 

“ Anita Ekberg?” 
| No. 

“Jayne Mansfield? . Jane Russell? ... The Duke and Duchess of 


Windsor? The Trumans? 
Along 


m)\ 


about this time 


on questioner’s face 


ful people I had met, and could I name some and tel 


. Bing Crosby? 
a look of disbelief would settle permanently 
I'd explain that I had my own list of wonder- 


. Marlon Brando?” 


| about them? 


I'd start: “Milt Caniff Eva Marie Saint Salvador Dali... 
lary Martin Louis Seltzer . Freddie March Mark Van 
Doren Lewis Strauss Helen Hayes - 

I'd know by the look of my companion that he really wasn't 
listening. He was framing the next question 

Are you sure you're with the show?” 

Even though I said yes, my listener, having made up his mind, 
would turn away. 

This rather typical exchange took place more often than I'd care 


to remember. 

I explained this situation 
friend and television ¢ 
we met and spent the day on a 
David Burpee’s Fordhook Farm 

Bob laughed at the story 


ylumnist 


playing it 
LOI 
“Person to Person” 

in 
“Of course 


for laughs—to Bob Williams, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, when 
remote at seedsman 


The 


Pa 
“last week you were 


Doylestwon 
” he said, 


at Mrs. John Lee’s and not with Gypsy Rose Lee. Is that right? 


I admitted it 
| “And didn’t you meet Don 
| “No, I was with Suzy Parker.” 


Ameche 


either?” 


| We both laughed and dropped the subject 


During the long afternoon and evening 


however, Bob—a fan of the 


show—asked me about several of the people we had visited and whom 
he had interviewed for his paper. I had no personal knowledge of them. 

































After about the fourth query, Bob said All right, John. Let me 
trv a test. Were you with Shelley Winters?” 
No. that evening I was with Harry Blackstone, the magician. 
“How about Sal Mineo?” 
i¢ ‘wus Eaton that night 
i ried try Did you or did you not meet Lee and Susan 
Strasberg?” . 
I was relieved. So was Bob. I had been with the Strasbergs 
“IT don’t want to hear about them,” Bob said. “I know them. But 
| ev en I was beginning to doubt that youre with the show 
, 
TV Waltzes Its Way Int 
‘'V Waltzes Its Way Into 
| 4 re P e . it 
| Era of Vienna Frosperity 
By EMIL W. MAASS 
Vienna ing waves to reach far off valleys. 
This was tv year in A 1. The In the middle of 1959 there were 
fact that this little Alpi country 80,241 sets registered. Tax of pos- 
with its 7,060,000 inhabitants, im- session Is $2 per month. As this 
poverished by World War II and figure did not quite correspond 
with the number of sets sold ac- 
a subsequent 10 years 1 ee ..,| cording to information by the in- 
occupation ranks today an or . san dustry (81.376), there were quite a 
Mas prosperous bce : a number of “black listeners The 
—there is practical!) — = "a | fines wel increased and slowly 
ment — be a SSO lthe ra of paying the dues be- 
al ee re no 1c V nar ar sonia: seit aut there are still 
vr inable phenomeno f Dia € 
uo aunante i different vs a few hundred cheaters 
With the number of 10 as several excellent 
000) it ss behind per ca 1 in| Ma! g companies, as Mi- 
comparison to othe “CO é It nerva ps, Kappsch, Jorny- 
must be remembere I er,| phon, I and Ingelen. There 
that befo 1955. the ar t state | are three sizes of screens, 36, 43 
treaty is signed Belvedere 153 centimetres, prices averag- 
castle in Vienna. there simply was I w as $190 to $400. 
no yn. Not ev a studio hing. T furniture 
The ts had vetoed a re- ’ ally indirectly 
ques he Austrian gover! ent 
l to be it elevisior government oper- 
After 55 people bes b ng, ated tv system erected throughout 
mostly on two-vear instal ents, the year two relay stations. One is 
modern machinetr kitche en-| situated in the Tyrol on the Pat- 
sils, vacuum clean isl Y scherkofel, the other at Linz, Up- 
chines. Cars and tv were s¢ ng per Austria on the Luftenberg Hill. 
far out of sight. But m quicke1 Its financial status is so far as- 
than expected, this m n of en-| sured by government help in form 
tertainment won its p n the of loans. To make it self-support- 
minds of the people. W ‘ In- ing, 300,000 sets must be in opera- 
stallment debt, they t ‘ yt tion, and should be reached in due 
Another impul was l M-| course of time 
ally given by the Minist f I Operation costs are from $30 to 
nance Taxes were lowe nd $150 pe minute, of which 40° 
finall ila for compe! ting Cil-| goes to programming Shows are 
izen vho lo tl ! in compal \ zood, even excellent 
apartments throu act of t time Lately added attractions 
was pa i Most o had are Golden Sound” by Herbert 
the meant been able to find a| Fu ind Dolf Lindner (music) 
new ho ind » t l and “End of Act” by Ernst Wald- 
thus t ymp ney brunn and Hans Weigel ‘theatri- 
could be spent for ¢ il pur-/ cal). “O Lovely Vienna Music” is 
poses Set manutacturers no|}an attempt to give Austrian tele 
doubt got quite 1 co lerable more chances. Quizmasters Walter 
sum of that mone Niessner and Heinz Conrads are 
With five channels operating,’ popular, along with many live 
62 of t nation with 4,500,000 shows. Soccer is covered and orig- 
inhabitants is served, while the rest | inal theatrical plays, for which an 
does not yet enjoy t It will take| average of $1,200 is paid to the 
years to come and huge amounts) legit house There is one “big 
|} of money to reach a 100 cover-| enemy'’—and that is Herbert von 
age (if possible), due to the many) Karajan, who does not agree to tv 
15-20,000-foot mountains obstruct-' when he directs. No reason given. 
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Semantic Anarchy Unreels 


By ROBERT GESSNER 














4, The Vanishing Writer 




















































































































Presid Society of Cinematologists) By STIRLING SILLIPHANT 
\ t ou call those moving images you see on a con con Y os ; RaeM. os tar 
ex glass in the livingroom? Television when it is a movie? Nine- | — las_umpressed = e past 
t t f deo time across the country comes out of cans Is rhe most hideou t n of the mate ’ _ availanle e 
‘ pe, as some advertise? Wasn't it “live” when it S n¢ television sé on is that in riter-procucers 
first ded on celluloid? When you saw the same film years ago creasing flocks of writers are be-| , BUt, surely, he pleads an 
flat screen in a theatre you wouldn't in your right mind ll g st neded in the altiete doesn't have a series of Is own 
t t n. Yet, the common description is the typical remark ies ‘ ~~ ‘" I've seen his name on General 
Last t I saw a movie on tv.”’ Last night and all day vith of | AUCING Electric Alcoa-Goodyeai Hitch- 
s eA tions) nothing but films and tapes were seen. Not Eve day the trade press re- cock. Get | orl the agent 
s e the Tower of Babel has there been such semantic confusion veals that o and s has just | >” iles, he’s all jammed up. Got 15 
Y s compounded the confusion. On their first trip from signed a contract as “writer-pro-| © ee, eee, AAPOR, Vee 
the oom to one of the rare antennae-free neighborhood can't afford him. He makes 100 
e been heard to say, “Look, ma, it’s tv, only bigg ducer grand a year 
I i key to this semaphoric disorder? Suppose those mov As on¢ ter who has fero In the end, our writer-producer 
e to be called teievision only when they are not old ©10 rejecte evel ch blan- settles for second-best. And finally 
¢ projections from celluloid. Some people do consider dishment, I view the defection of he gets his first-draft. Nine times 
1 kin to tv than luloid .but is the difference to be i many of my colleagues with aston- out of 10 it's frightful, because 
( East n Kodak or Minnesota Mining? Suppose ae TU r9C8 ishment and alarm only he understands the central 
| é vent strips which are superior and cheaper JOE Fk RANKLIN Ss How a man can willingly sur-| Character of his own series and in 
{ l nd tape Will the product we view be called Memory Lane render his freedom baffles and tor- , bis quest to make his series better 
, ful pes 1 not? Millions call movies . AA: ta to 11 A.M. ments me than the next he reaching for 
: ' pee WI 7/2517 For the act of writing, even writ- periet lion 
er hand. tv does not have a monopoly on semantic ss HP -_ ing for television, is a rare and de- Trapped! 
ri Consider the trademark variations of the companies: lightful witchery few are privileged = 
( Scope, not motion pictures; Vitascope, not movies so, to practice, And creative thought is Now, clobbs red by at least six 
( 65, Warnerscope, etcetra. We are about to be compounded J a ‘ts ! something a majority of human = ag anes sick fit st-drafts, and 
f olfactory labels: Odoro, Scento, Smello faking The Starch beings never experience through a a reientiess calendar, our 
long gray lifetimes producer-writer finds there is no 
i I , to permit insight to be re course but to rewrite each script. 
° 3 e Out of Research curtailed, sensitivity to be blunted So he does—at night and over 
Mishmash in Never-Never Land : curtailed, sensitivity to be blunted | weekends. As an. independent 
ISH By DON McGANNON miasma of motos end- meetings | “titer, he would never have ac- 
Westinghouse B’casting Co.) | office politics ind disput tious e : cepted a rewrite iob, but now he’s 
By ALAN LIPSCOTT 9 © 0." Ollice politics and disputatious ex-| doing it for nothing, surrendering 
. How many people or homes will | *“’'y**, *0 s n the rating cards jis credits, his residuals. and build- 
Hol'ywood ali?” The Mirror, cowed i sce and/or hear the program? This | *!"" mounting | over-concern tO ing a reputation for sor econd- 
‘ I ’ is in t P umbled, squeaked. “You is perhaps an oversimplified state- a = and cold with daily hear- ,. “weg = Mttia to de 
‘ ; = Sieet & tee r} ere Left Spike, ment but is the basic question that | Ye eet to see! morning feal hed t 1 Paka- 
, a hug pa Killer. B nd 1] continue to be asked of all | * cocktail-time bravado with all " 
pI ia’ yen ee deasters in 1960. the other frightened people, to cre writer. re 
; a ‘ich Instead of a Jonatl \ t } h medium has its own re- |, . cs i sr geen ashe ha ol uft is 
P wy to re ( ‘ witen ve os! ’ sponse but not always based on |, ned “ or agg worse than comin down with 
non-inspected cranbe same techniques, research, or | ,;, ee be PA lf_car, Cholera. It is a pla hich can 
: there in a é eria. Let us thus examine broad- ! ; Avg prej;eaes and Sei-sttv~!| «ill you. burn you ont before you 
nd Private Eve na i } ‘ ne audience neasurement i! Oo suite! ough the endless , “asig'bet cane Argh os . . 
‘ c i A “nt ‘ I dV iit t LOC le 
‘ 1 to the As- » along With } chniques at i then compare the ono = preparing a ; ior For righ - 
< God ers fe . e a “Z”’ on Sno \ weet ether metiea ott telecast, with hours wasted in pro- | 70! writing is a hichly specialized 
c 1 er- | te nd . e to ‘ a ms rooms and o\ 10t movie t red Ds » KI ow many 
S \ was 1 d Snow-W eee Audien I ‘ l diverse impulse and nvinge- 
da! r | it - I say et the I te Let ent The le ist co tantly 
‘ ( iu i In “Hansel and Gret Phe total nu ber of set ow! prot er produce be exposed |} } ) proper 
, . _— - ' » 4 iiniile thin the ea of t " . surroundl f own talent, 
7 . ths. tsa os omer ' ! Als aila on j r ‘ — Ln 8 ne > constantly r the bili of 
county basis I - . mpriz ul ! ich 
‘ : _ ‘ 2 : 2. The number of f Ss WI \ ‘ a series, Ok ! stores uv, mul nd compounds, 
* on 2 at. Gi = ech d = or listen to a particul st er ei I no vetter than then finally tears out of fin 
z . 1 average day and also ¢ I ( f e 1dea » 1 <s own uniat 1 ine l wa 
- P hs es — urse of a week I \ nv ber of ople ca He nt " ' 4 : ‘ 
spinning- t x the ne [ans l > er P 1 : te . ust we a ion 
} i s } ke ( l Doi r The total ount of list ng A u ‘ of competent pro nd di tion consta and con- 
-_ , , ¥ ewing time on specific sta- ¢ ! , ‘ ; 
fis ed Arie ( 1 the I cou ! { ind 
ch they 4 partner, and a a Ho l r it i f i eact keep | mself free to read to 
; 7 nd ai etc : . , ‘ he r oO nonasg oO co ) el to 
ai ed iin i he S i : “ete . aa noe ae ws wad | d to iphon |! viewpoints § re to lisien but yst! keep 
I le } * the I S ? . : - fe a os ‘ Rages ne e reveal 1 ( re ‘ nself f ) I ing his 
at ( the t ng tne Sues 1 i be fi program. This da i is in 18 « ll - t heads! time ealous! 
( ( hose An, and used the s : ided on a continuing bi But it wt alone the loss of rhe very a of production robs 
‘ \ I 1; a fence fhe shoe: lake — oughout the vear seme il. can e the a writer of this freedom and 
a. such | *°"“ and Elves 2. The number of families who I proauce I e’s a squanders |! creat time, be- 
Curds | A being two-time S the tol = Meten 1 — rt ore frig ul } ue cause the nature of production is 
i cn or iisten O a COmMmDINation ‘ 
s P dge,” e dragged to the publ ~ |of programs over the course of a Let's sriter-producer Contention at ae emergency, 
i Big nd } 1 their heads cho | eck or four weeks de his _ lot and that it’s’ Wiereas the ( of writing is a 
I e | tykes Like I said, these ows Who in the family (number of | tétned out something Now’ Precise resoiution of a writer's 
t es es dished Mexim be ters out pact . S'S. | people, sex and age) watches or | ie ne ork and agenc} him— inner feelings through a filter of 
i f oid boys . P.T.A. couldn't ta nere tens, for all of the above break- », | Ali you need are 25 more ©@!" 
( er i the Mayor. He was too f1 downs just like that one I suspect the whole movement 
de okes about ~e a —— rid the skies of . {n contrast, what do other media Obviously, he can't write them t s - - a will v eS 8 
t f on one pre- Or a ah - eee : _- fler Newspapers answer to the |a and produce .. — me _ eee _— . = 
‘ his fathe ' K alternoon, ¢ request, “How many?, is ex- So he st sents and/or | UUs 2 vosue, part ol ~# pack- 
: 4 pkin is turned ere, came a stranger pressed in terms of ABC cir¢ ‘ S t He is over. 45° . - » ner lees SS eenere 
) s it straight - oe tion. Little has been done to 1 helmed of writers—- | U!nking. one more catch-phrase 
i ] ellow and.r this potential audience measure-| aj} “ideal” for his show. the agent | "= @ .= xicon of the bo; s en, 
ors ere worried, He was tall an ment In fact, the Advertising | assures him. He checks off the the totality-group ana the contorm- 
S . s more so. Their Vv eves Ca ea (Continued on page 160) names of those writers whose work — 
ound the sta- They have set about infecting the 
t n opardy He troduced himself i the AG ine: Reo SPT ten es riter, stripping away his w onder- 
: lannel gang put the Pied Piper from Hame fvl insouciance, clothing him in 
( and Andersen. and | ©'@8 the little zombies ¢ Oo shirt, tie and | usiness suit, and 
Brown, an up-and- their sets putting him ai the head of the 
‘ » specialized in he Mayor, retchin i! ( h- board-room table 
i lood-and-ithunde! and rubbing his eyeballs, gave The tragedy is that sitting there, 
ds of vears later at the — to grange So the armed with penc il neatly sharp- 
7 3 were not used by |. anser,_went out imto ire ened and pad all fresh and vir- 
< , 1] it's common | ‘0% @ Mute § ut of his po i nd ginal, he look s like all the other 
} on dav he| Played a magic tun Bui the executives. And like them he does 
; rati tion ohne ildren wou dn t bu igé ] ead not write on his pad Not any more, 
P ound the station lie h. ree apres re hiled wa - He simply doodles 
} - & oe ae wae Wrong tune the I ipel d . - 
and waved them back. He piped 
she elo Out came Ser ‘HOLLYWOOD MARCH’ 
n had the pions, roaches and bats = ’ 
\ ohne toy with the Mil- I lost my touch,” the Piper N . D MES DRIVE 
Di nte Ill spin ailed. He played a thi une, and SPUR I 
ame.” ‘The Milles's | ome, Canale the Dragon Sune Ed Franck, formerly with Young 
, ‘ Te eit the sky of Never-Né & Rubicam and currently assistant 
, ce hay and began to follow the Pipe nd director of the National Founda- 
e is Amo he la € saw Ol e P nd tion, just finished making a 60- 
junas lo each guess e Dragon, the ws . . minute pic for the March of Dimes 
No, 1 $s not ny way to Los Angeles prepared essential! for tv and 
. ‘ As for the childrer called “The Holl ood March.” 
ado, the Miller's be living happily ever afte ‘ It'll be released the second week 
I t JUd0 - opped the , but tne Pied Pip will s Gs of January, to dovetail with the 
\ nook and tied him to a | Teturn. One monster a time beginning of >» newest M of D 
t en put hot irons to his ’ —— 5 national campaign 
i pped him, pulled out | i Involved beside producer 
! ils, and lashed him with UAT Preps Anothe | Franck, was director Ralph Nelson, 
a | United Artists Television will Talent list included Eddie oo 
he Wicked Shook yelled, jntro a new syndicated show this | ~ — _ vin ane —— . — 
op it already! My name is Rum- month or next. Property will be | We aver, Nat King Cole, « ack iem- 
! iltskin.” either “Miami Undercover! or pion, Maurice C! ae Zsa Zsa 
“Hudson's Next : Gabor, Shiriey MacLaine, Fred 
and 





Snow-White,” the Wicked 
Jueen held a meat-cleaver to 

Mirror. “Talk, you stupid 
' Or I'll shatter you into smith- 
ns! Who is the fairest of them 


will be the 
First was 


Sales on which still are being reg- 


| istered. 


Bay.” property 
second for UAT 
“Tales of the Viking,” 
VIEWPOINT’ —BS 
‘ Columbia Televi n Pp 


BILL STOUT 


Reporter Broadcaster KNXT-CBS Twice Night! 


Sl 


fic Network tv 


MacMurray, 

| Esther Williams 

NDAY NEWS SPECIAL” |pice is already 
! stations 


Dorothy Kirsten 


Para- 


| mount Studios on the Coast, the 
committed on 103 
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Broadeasting’s Bests No busin 
g aon By NATH 
President, Thea 
P a — American industry’s advertising 
For a Much Maligned Infant Industry, Radio-T} snd promotion e rock- 
. ted skywée ears— 
Contributed Many Memorable Highlights an aaa » With 
this tremendous increase in activ- 
By MILT JOSEFSBERG ity has come a rapidly acc 1g 
Hollywood that it was useless for Duff ) awarene of the 5 1 
So years ago I was quite im-/save becuase he couldn't take tl iques al es f 
p! by an article I read in a|with him. Ed Gardner, as Art t} nt ainment world ¢ speed 
m in magazine. I don’t know/uttered the oft copied line ip irketing cyc 
V the magazine was pub-/| Duffy can’t take it with him, D Speeding this marketing « 
l yut I don’t think it was re-|ain’t gonna go.’ the distribution of goods and s 
( I cover picture was a Debbie Reynold’s recent appt ces one of the t sing 
ba » later grew up to be Fatty ance on the Jack Paar show prob facing An business 
A they both disappeared tod Unfortunatel i S 
irticle was sort of a cinema! Paar’s desk accompanied by t of marketing ce l 
G Poll. The magazine had/hysterical screaming of the au- ; | to be suffering at { a 
4 ral hundred famed per-|dience. When they reappeared . siapaat” kir f arteriosclero 
directors, writers, pro-| Jack seemed less dressed l ’ , It h een es ited t is 
du el to name the bah Gypsy Rose Lee and in more of BILL SHIPLEY is expel e to ma t g¢ 1 
n ble scene they had ever|a spot than any actor since Jo is it to manuf e i 
\ | in a movie. I don’t recall | Wilkes Booth. L deed, if not more s I nd 
v \ voted the “Most,” but I The first appearance of Br hi \ ‘ irplane sketch tion d to An nu 
te emember that seven of the Cobina on the Bob Hope sho Fd \ Ys Silent Movie” sketch. | taking a long, searc look at 
i 10 scenes came from Charlie | Jerry Colonna’s zany humor on Red ; “Upside Down” Va to make marke unDl- 
Chaplin pictures. They included | the same series. t mo effect And new 
$s bits as eating his shoe for The late Ronald Colman’s guest- . a 5 being put ¢ iking 
dinn ith the laces serving aS ints with Jack Benny, not forget- c ’ Laine doing She iggy toc Ars + - 
s in “Gold Rush.” Doing ting the sock performances of leas . + ae be pt in ns techniq ’ 
his dance with the dinner rolls in| Wis Benita. x eda é t \ 1 i i 
th » picture. The dream of Helen Traubel’s show with Dur- ; it 
| sequence in “The Kid.” ante. 1 funny openings of | Products being } ) 1 
I ) ight scene in “City The first teaming of Mi , Dinah shore | d itized and gia i not 
I ts.” And many more sprinkled Rave. Rocky Graziano and Ezio 0 to const ) 
t ) the long list of those that Pinza. 3 Thomas. Gleason ess, pu is g ig - 
B ““ The tag on an old Jack Benny ; ey tors, ¢ % : By z 
Quite a few dramatic moments show when Jack, walking home ‘ es tos assiin % f c_siete 
sco heavily in the voting also. alone, was stopped by a thug who : | Seat a : men and other perso! , 
I Chaney’s unmasking in “The threatened him with a gun and mga ee eae Song dan mu : : 
Phantom of The Opera.” Douglas snarled, “Your money or you : want oF ” I e isica WS w DUSI- 
Fairbanks sliding down the ship's life'’ Benny stared with his bab . é . ay saa of > jn st writers, d ) Sta 
$1 “The Black Pirate.” The blues and the audience didn’t stop |,,> 3 Boys ~ aggro rie and product : 
Vil funeral scene in the silent screaming for a full minute. The est : = me wih 5 : “ i “ = e : , = 
ve yn of “Beau Geste.” The girl gunman once more hissed, “You - ay ‘ — be atte ‘ ting ocess on as n 
iI b ‘ve it was Renee Adoree)| heard me, your money or youl a behind , pproached ° 
try to cling to the soldiers as| life.” And Jack indignantly an sah a ul eve nore d ‘lated 
th irch away in “The Big Pa- swered, I’m thinking it over.” ) IS and ae aie s problem of arke co 
d ‘ ‘ . ur tlor is closed - 
. However, most of the votes were Benny, Caesar, Kaye s ) 2 and ! vision arose i 159 a 
east for comedy scenes. Haro'd Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca - and , and i sol . 
L'ovd scored several times with doing one of their domestic scer 15 ) - i a é = If ed mana t s 
his ous high and dizzy scenes Sid Caesar and Nanette Fabra . nd Disict te nationwide 7 - 
in “Grandma's Boy” and “Safety doing one of their domestic scenes - G on — tio! t ined s 1 the 
La Many votes were received Sid Caesar doing an Italian movie : . er ate dll 1. ict of a ¢g 
by Buster Keaton for a bit in “The Sid Caesar ucture DacK Of! , yjected ina 
N sator’ where he launches a Danny Kave, on his old rad > t eX- 
built boat and watches it show. trving to spell his last s Reggie Van « oO n It 
slide majestically down the ramp on the phone to a telephone oper G Gl yn as T bro t bu ind ¢ 
into t water and down, down, tor, and having her misprono > 5 Kie Gleason t byt t n a that 
do till it stinks completely out it each time. Finally. s!ow K : Gle yn a 1 best of b 
) ’ Another comedy scene liberately and desperately D \ \ A - 
v rated high just concerned | said. “Mv name is . h catchphra ¢ s t finds ¢ n 
t sression on a men’s fat j...K!" And the girl ar f erame Pt iin ' 
It is the look of compassior |‘‘Oh yes, Mr. Hijk.’ ) yu de Shar-] A | t ie of o )59 s S 
mingled with disbelief that spread | The annual Christmas show t i buy a duck?” ynstrat th 
oO the late Louis Wo'heim’s Phil Harris & Alice Faye 1 ) Who's Ford's Big Hoopla 
co nce in “Two Arabian |}do with its sentimental end I dood it.” : On S > the | Mot Co 
Knig as William Boyd whispers| Mel Blane as the harassed “That's what | |, ' otive histo 
a description of a eunuch to him. | partment store salesman in B I : { ; f B 
Last week I recalled that movie|ny’s annual Christmas shopp » sl , ind a i 
n ne article and wondered shows. Sheldon Leonard a ? ve he : t was designed to get t at- 
vw! a similar one on broadcasting | tout yuble check ghee. ap < take 
would reveal, so I leisurely potted | The time Peggy King made he I * : ‘. : ; i 
cown some thoughts. (Leisurely!| entrance on the George Gobel! , B nartyred expres- ( 1 t t { 
When TI received a third note tell- Show wearing a beautiful fur stened to Gracie r iad t . 
u mv annual article was late,jand leadirg a lovely collie on ¢ vild routine A Soe a a ie 
ked this off in 11 minutes ,leash. Goble gazed at her e1 Mar Lucy” show es rates 7 : . 
seconds) |}tured, and then said, “Oh ve all shared | | rd ) nt t ‘ 
I e understand that what fol-| that nice—you had enou 1 her. And tl! H ; Tl n - 
lows are mainly my memories. I | over to make a dog.” > did with Wil-|™ Bc sb captain aa 
took no poll—I just remembered Milton Berle on so many of his H guest star. Re- | ‘ay ? i 
Coincidentally most of my mem-|old Texaco shows—and on a © en she wanted “ nro f ‘ a ; 
oral moments concern comedy.!cent Spectacular doing a scene ‘9 if _ 50 Holden By ‘ : ; Par ae < 1 
Doubtlessly this is because IT am with himself as “The Old Berle” ) gnize her as the oon é ay fey i 
a comedy writer, or at least that’s and “The New Berle.” , ved him earlier. - red Sg ao 
how I'm listed at the Unemploy- Phil Silvers inducting the mor (Cont ed on page 164) i Die a ee ay ‘ 
ment Office. Therefore I am de- G "" Ml ‘alg ed aes 
voting this article to comedy — ———— Epecemeete | fro “eee 1ekhold eb 1 t 
Because it was impossible for fe ned. For veal ite yf t ; 3 
me to see and hear everything that elled the co “cond cting re- 
was ever broadcast I have prob- | ae . In 195 5 oie ee 
ably omitted many of other favor- | ee ee 
ite shows, bits, scenes, ad_ libs. ale =o ’ de Seale hg al 
fluf etc., but if you're going to expense lved. Utilizit 
qui ble about it, stop reading this | production and network fa 
and write your own article the General Mills affair w 
These memories are not listed first simult :neous, coast to-coast 
ir iny order—chronological or atock! Ide ‘ential ia 
otherwise. If you have a phobia “ee a na cen OR ace sia 
for such things you may arrange | neat ee Al American corpora- 
then yourself, alphabetically ~eateead ngs repre % Ph vate 
chronologically or withershins ec sdageade dives Mg stecge. Maarten pecnae 
_ e message. The company ort 
Here Goes — ! was dramatically visual. Tours of 
So. here are some of “Broad- the Betty Crocker Kitchen in 
casting’s Best,” as I remember Minneapolis and a trip through a 
th Buffalo mill were good “theatre.” 
e badly behaved bird on the } Face-to-face meetings with man 
] great Fred Allen’s show who agement on the larger-than-life 
n ha been housebroken but screen were in the best “in person” 
v lefinitely not studio broken. tradition. And an unprecedented 
\ n Chico Marx lost his place audience was _ reached thout 
i ’ ript on Bob Hope’s radio hanging out the SRO sign and 
ind didn’t read his line for vithout jamming. For the cli ¢ 
19 or 15 seconds. Hope broke the | the telecast oved an example of 
siler by ad libbing, “I paid for | “corporate democrat in action 
Chico and got Harpo.” Board Chairman Gerald S. Ken- 
Abbott & Costello the first time | ne said later: “We acc nl .d 
t d their hokey but hilarious | | |in one hour what has taken six 
“Who's On First?” rontine | | Ww of travel time in the past.’ 
Dp 


President Truman’s _ hilarious 
takeoff on H. V. Kaltenborn after 
the 1948 elections 
The residents 
“Allen’s Alley.” 
The night a charcter told Archie 


of Fred Allen’s 











JACK STERLING 


C.B.S. 


The “spectacular” is not foreign 
to closed-circuit tv. Our network 
now embraces more than 300 cities 
Telecasts of more than 100 citi 
are becoming more frequent. IBM 
|}has used huge TNT networks to 


| 


ess Like Business Shows 


AN L. HALPE 


RN 
Television 


aN 


get ifs message across to its far- 
flung personnel and customers, On 
Oct. 5 of this year IBM used 
closed- iit to introduce and 
de ynstrate new data processing 


audience of 
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ations 
for 


lecast with the large 


equipment to a record 
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stie elements 
take 
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osed-circuit 
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TNT's closed-c 
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Its 


tween 


business and show business, 
Indications are that the marriage 
ties will be even more binding in 


COLLEGE CAREER 
CLINICS ON WCBS 


WCBS Radio, N.Y., will begin a 
series of 13 College Career Clinics 
ne xt wee k St ill mn M i l be doing 

em in conjunction with N-Y.U. 
and tl live affairs will then be 
taped for broadcast Monday nights 
11 10:05 

Eat clinic of the series will 


dwell on one profession or in- 


| dustry and will provide highschool- 


ers with a trio of specialists in the 
one field. WCBS exec-personality 
Lanny Ross (a Yale grad) will mod- 
erate the clinics, 
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Some Gentle Hints On 


The Curing of Pilotitis 


By SAM KURTZMAN 


| 


Hollywood. 

Whenevel! writer, actor, direc- 
tor, producer, or anyone even re- 
motely connected with show busi- | 
ness, has anywhere from one day 
off to a week's vacation, what does 
he do Right He thinks of a 
pilot for a brand new television 
series 

This fe of masochism is liter- | 
ally draining the life blood from 
some of our most creative peopie, 
places a burden on happy mar- 
riage id lat Ss worse, can prac- 
tically ruin a man’s golf 

This sidious hahit, unless it 


leads to the realization of a million 


dollar nest egg, ean Jead to ulcers 
or nail ng. It is a compulsion 
as damaging as alcoholism. An 


addiction as serious as that to nar- 


cotics. But is anyone doing any- 
thing about z 

Well, I am 

Upon censultation with numer- 
ous psychiatrists and psychologists 

hose reception rooms are deco- 
rated photographs signed, 
“From your ixed up movie star” 
or From your most gifted pa- 
tient oO! From your cracked 
celebrity,” T have been able to gar- 
ner enou nformation to help any 


reader who may already be, or one 


how many reams of paper are con- 


sumed in this unhealthy habit‘ 
Now add to it the cost of type- 
writer ribbon, then the cost of 
erasers, the depreciation on the 


typewriter itself, the cost of mim- 


eographing. Don't forget the cost 
of registering the idea with the 
Writer's Guild 

You say these are small items 


How about the cost of embroidered 
and embossed covers for the pilot 
script that some writers have been 
using to attract the eye of the pro- 
ducer? And how about lunches and 
dinners and airplane tickets to 
Paris for the office secretary so she 
would type your script on the boss’ 
time and save you the expense of 


|hiring a commercial stenographer? 


Not likely, you say? Some writers 
live big, you know. 

All right, you say. You can 
ford all this. What about the 
of leisure resulting from pilotitis? 
took his wife and 
four children to Europe. While 
the family saw all the historical 
points of Rome, he locked himself 


af- 


loss 


One wriler 


up with an Italian actress for a 
full week in a hotel room formu- 
lating a first draft for a pilot. The 


poor guy never sold the script and 
nissed out on the Villa Aldobran- 


day become, a victira of this per- | @!n! 
nicious fixatior hinking up pilots. | All right, then. Are you con- 
A Beverly Hills expert explained | Vinced you want to stop thinking 
that when a pilot-prone patient lies lof pilots Fine Begin taking pride 
down on his couch, he is usually |im yourself as you do so 
cooperative els the need for | Today, this very day, take a large 
therapy. He usually knows that he ; sheet of paper and write on it in 
suffers fr¢ a malevolent habit. | red crayon, “I have not thought of 
This successful doctor has a defi- | OP€ tv pilot for one whole day 
nite. workable plan. It takes effort. | This accomplishment should give 
but in e end is worth it you courage for the next day 
rhe first visit is spent in the} The next day. if you have not 
patient's outlining al) the reasons|thought of a pilot .place a gold 
wi ie should continue thinking/star on the poster an dtry to 
of pilots occupy your mind with other 
At this session the reclining |things. Example: Brigitte Bardot, 
writer or actor will usually go into}; but not for a series 
fantasies about all the wonderful] The next few days will be a little 
things that could happen to him |tougher. Thoughts will keep pop- 


if he «¢ 
sees himse surrounded 
admirers 


f by 


dreds of 


| 


terviewed for his opinions on poli- 
tics, education, art. The banker is 
begging him for a loan. Lovely 
show-girls are frantically phoning 
him for a date, and he’s reusing. 

At the second session with the 
psychiatrist the  pilot-thinker is | 
asked to visualize the hell side of 
this addiction 


| Nightmares In Prime Time 


Having stretched out on the 
couch the patient now sees himself 
getting the brilliant idea. Now he 
tries to write it. It’s agony. It's 
written with blood and sweat. The 
agent won't read it. He wants to 
hear it. He says it sounds like 
something else. No good. Another 
agent says it sounds like nothing 
else. No good. An executive in- 
forms him that maybe one idea in 


a thousand ever gets to the camera. 


Another man with a desk reminds 
him at maybe one of a hundred 
films ever gets sold 

The nightmare continues to the 
acceptance of the idea. Now the 
star the patient wants is unavail- 
able. A star who is available wants 


a big chunk of the percentage. The 
agent war part ownership. The 
producer wants part ownership. 
The network wants part ownership. 


ts 


The producer's wife wants part 
ownership. The star backs out. A 
new act is called in at the last 
minute. The script is rewritten on 
the set. The film is done, but must 
be cut rhe story keeps getting 
lost The network can't find air 
time for it. Sponsors don’t want it 
The genius is a bum 

The patient awakes in a cold 
sweat. No, no, no! He knows it 
nt He must give up the habit. 
He must. He must 

Th s the moment the doctor 
had been ting for. Unless the 
patient really wants to stop, noth- 
ing in the world will make him do 
SC 

Some ters of pilots kid them- 
selves by easing off. They will 
write only one pilot a week, they 
prom But we all know what 
happens. You can’t taper off. You 
must stop npletely or you will 
forever be fooling yourself. 

You must keep convincing and 
reconvincing yourself how impor- 
tant it is to stop 

You must have reasons 

Let’: ‘ 1omy. Do you know 


|or a month 


ned a successful series. He| ping into your mind, but you will 
hun- | have 
He is being in-|membering that pilot-writing is a 


to dismiss them. Keep re- 
disease, a compulsion, a neurosis. 
You'll have none of it. 

I'm counting the days with you. 

A week has passed and you have 
not thought of a pilot 

Good for you 

Remember, the object of this 
article is to cure you from writing 
pilots ferever, not for just a week 
You must continue on 
this wagon. It’s for your own good 

You must get all the supersti- 
tions out of your mind. There’s an 
old saying around the studios that 
once a pilot-thinker, always a pilot- 
thinker. Nonsense. If you will | 
work at it, you can persevere 

Television writer Mark Twain, 
not to be confused with the author 
of “Huckleberry Finn,” is supposed | 
to have said, “It's easy to give up 
pilots. I've done it a thousand 
times.” 

He was being cynical, and he had 
never heard of this system for 
stopping. 

I know an actor who 
think up pilots at the rate of two 
a week. After following my advice 
for the last six months, he has not 
thought of a single story line or a 
set of characters in all that time 
It’s a miracle, he says. It’s pure 
scientific formula, I claim 

‘Day By Day In Every Way’ '! 


Just think how much happier 


used to} 


yeu can be once having given up| 


pilots. You will stand taller, not 
having been bent over typewriters 


You will not feel jittery, not being | 


tortured by thousands of 
all meaning, “Will they 
Won't they buy it?” You 
be tense. Think these 
whenever you are about to reach 
for a typewriter. Keep giving your- 
self courage. Remember the words 
of the Frenchman Coue. 


thoughts 
buy it? 
will not 


every way I am geiting further 
and further from thinking of 
pilots.” 


Fight off individual temptations 
Make a list for yourself of sub- 
jects not to think about. 

Don't think of an entertainer 
with a family at home, or a bache- 
lor inheriting children, or a bache- 
lor girl inheriting children, or a 
doctor assigned to the Navy, or a 
doctor assigned to the Army, or a 
doctor inheriting a family, or an 

Continued 


on page 97) 


thoughts | 


| 


Keep re- | 
| peating to yourself, “Every day in 
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Key To Vidfilm 
Success: Who Is 
Your Producer? 








LL By JOHN L. SINN— 


(Pres., Ziv Inc.) 


It is customary in year-end ob- 
of this kind to divide 
the old from the new—1959 from 
19€0 in this case—reviewing the 
one and predicting the other. 

However, in any fluid operation, 
the years are not strangers to one 
they are related by blood, 
not to mention sweat and tears; } 
and the mark of the one 
plain on the next. 

Therefore, rather than 
the immediate past and the immi- 
nent future at Ziv, I propose to 
seek out veins of continuing 
nificance. What, that has charac- 
terized 1959, will survive impor- 
tently in 1960? Let us touch on 
the two key phases: programming 
and advertising. 

Programming. One of '59’s major 
legacies to the new decade, in my 
opinion, was the full-flowering of 
the concept of the specialist in tv 
production. TV is no longer a 
playground for uabblers from 
other forms of theatre; it is a 
tournament of masters—of people 
who have made television their 
business. And it is my perhaps 
partial viewpoint that nowhere is 
that mastery of craft better typi- 
fied than in the weekly-filmed 
series producer. 

The successful producer of a Ziv 


servations 


another; 


shows 


separate 


o. 
Sis 


series, for example, cannot be 
casually replaced with an expert 
in, say, 90-minute, once-a-season 


productions; though it occurs to 
me, on the other hand, that there 
is not a producer on the Ziv lot 
who could not—on the basis of | 


(Continued on page 94) 
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into the wonderful 
world of tomorrow, 1960, the pro- 
spect for new talent looks better 
than ever. In our corner, at least, 
we've never before had such a 
long waiting list of candidates who 
want to perforrn on “The Original 
Amateur Hour 

This waiting list lines up with 
our audition reports. The reports, 
going back as far as 1934, show that 
new talent sources have muitiplied 
in proportion to population growth. 
They aiso show a steady increase in 
the number of good performers, 


As we move 


Don't Look Now But 
Whole New Generation 
Of Acts Being Spawned 


By TED MACK - 


really serious beginners who pos- | 


sess unusual ability. 


Another hopeful indication is 
that during the past year we began 
to receive more applications and 
inquiries from communities that 
were getting network television for 
the first time. 

As I see it, there can be no ques- 
tion that the upsurge of interest in 
Television variety programs like 


Awards to certain 


those of Ed Sullivan, Dinah Shore, | 


Steve Allen, Perry Como, etc., 
a reflection of the fact that there 
spawning a whole new genera- 
tion of 2 They seem to be 
swarming in from just about every- 
where 


is 


is 


For the most part, our new ar- 
rivals usually mention the tele- 
vision stars who inspired them to 
try for show business careers. You 
never Saw so many potential Bobby 
Darins, Mort Sahls, Fabians, and 
Lennon Sisters 

Sull another aspect of all this 
is the constant call for new faces, 
new personalities, in every branch 
of entertainment including Las 
Vegas clubs, Florida hotels, Holly- 
wood film studios, opera, concert, 
and the legitimate theatre. 

The recording field, too, has 
come along with more opportuni- 
ties for beginners. We've had ama- 
teur singers who landed contracts 
right after they appeared on the 
program. Announcements of our 
25th Anniversary Album, featur- 
ing first broadcast performances of 
amateurs who subsequently be- 
came stars, brought an unexpected 
flood of audition applicants 


Magazine and newspaper stories 


also helped a great many hesitant | 


tyros make up their minds. Items 
about Frank Sinatra, Connie Fran- 
cis and Pat Boone. for instance, 
and how they hit the jackpot fol- 
lowing Amateur Hour introduc- 
tions, provided incentives for liter- 


ally thousands of starry-eyed teen- | 


agers who came to us seeking the 
same kind of recognition. 


Television, of course, more than | 


any other medium, has created a 


| grand-scale awareness of the Cin- 


derella story come true; and no 


‘other program I know of has tele- 
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vised the true, unexpurgated Cin- 


derella drama more often than 
“Amateur Hour.’ 

Something else has also hap- 
pened to steer new talent in our 
direction. Present day stars who 


started with us during the past 25 


years have become our most loyal 
scouts. Celebrities like Paul Win- 
|chell, Teresa Brewer, Robert Mer- 


rill; Regina Resnik, Jack Carter, 
Stubby Kaye, and so many others, 
never fail to send us their “discov- 
eries” for “Amateur Hour” tele- 
vision tryout, 

In our special 
the presentatien 
Music Hall New 


television niche 
of Radio City 

Talent Merit 
“Amateur Hour” 
performers during the past year 
has given beginners the most ex- 
citing reason of all for wanting to 
appear on the program. 

Thanks to Music Hall President 
Russell Downing, and his executive 
staff, the Awards open a door to 
professional work at the world’s 


greatest theatre 
Show business historians may 
or may not include our Amateur 


Hour-to-Music Hall success stories 
in their chronicles. The fact re- 
| mains, however, that in 1959. tele- 
vision, the Music Hall, and “Ama- 
teur Hour” combined to stage some 
of the happiest new-talent dramas 
we ever heard of 

For example, let me cite the New 
York debut of an unknown ama- 
teur who earned a Music Hall New 
Talent Award. 

It was last August that teenager 
Kirby Jane Mooney of Centralia, 
Illinois, made her first professional 
appearance. The place was Radio 
City Music Hall. During the over- 
ture she played trumpet solo parts 
with the theatre's great Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Raymond 
Page. 

A Gal and Her Trumpet ] 


Kirby Jane's engagement at the 
Music Hall started with the run of 
“North by Northwest.” They 
cpened with capacity crowds. There 
were more than 6,000 patrons in 
the theatre when she stood up in 
the spotlight and played her trum- 
pet. The crowd was enchanted. 

Kirby Jane and her trumpet 
| stole the show four times every day 
| throughout the six-week run of the 
| picture. Variety's review credited 
| her for a remarkable performance. 
Critics complimented the Music 
Hall for introducing a phenominal 
new concert artist and for launch- 
ing this young amateur's lifetime 
career. 

We of the “Amateur Hour” were 
also in there cheering Kirby Jane. 
She belonged to our family of be- 
ginners. Raymond Page and the 
Music Hall stageshow producers 
first saw her when she appeared on 
one of our regular weekly tv pro- 
grams. 

During 1959 the same opportun- 
ity formula helped us start profes- 


sional careers at the Music Hall 
for several other deserving ama- 
teurs. 

Rita Lauria, an Italian lyric 


soprano from Brooklyn, weni di- 
rectly from one of our telecasts 
into a Music Hall stageshow. She 
had been a working girl pasting 
labels on perfume bottles. VARIETY 
hailed her as a poiential operatic 





siar. 
Little “Skip” Martin, 12-year- 
old acrobatic dancer from Hou- 


ston, was another “Amateur Hour” 
| first-timer when he was tagged to 


headline Leon Leonidoff's stage- 
show at the Music Hall last Sep- 


tember. VarieTy noted that “Skip” 
stole the show all through the run 
of “The FBI Story.” 

Johnny Daenen, another gifted 
amateur, was seen On our program 
and was presented with a New Tal- 
ent Award by the Music Hall’s Rus- 
sell Markert. Johnny, from Port 
Arthur, Texas, a remarkable tap- 
dance stylist in the Astaire tradi- 
| tion, turned out to be the sensa- 
| tion of the Music Hall's stageshow 
during the engagement of “The 
Miracle.” 

A teenage 
the Dixie Davis Band, 
|} Vernon, New York, was another 
|“Amateur Hour” act to win the 
| Music Hall's New Talent Award, a 


Continued on 97) 


combo, 
Mt. 


instrumental 
from 


page 
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PEPE EFEPOD 


Remembrances of Radio 


V ALLEE—CANTOR—POW ELL—DU RANTE— 
AMOS °N’ ANDY—BURNS & ALLEN—BENNY 
—BERGEN HAILED IN CANADA 


sli a te ie i ie te i in tn i tn te tn Dn in tp in tt tt tn tn in i tn tt tt ti nn ne 





a ae a ip i Oo i i i 


(In Canada radio still goes in for pretentious programming. 
There is the necessary advance planning and budget to send two 
staffers, Tony Thomas and Gerald Pratley, to Hollywood to record 
a sé of interviews with yesteryear greats. The le which 





article 


f is a distillation of comments contained in the CBC “Project 
60 r-long aircasts produced by Harry Boyle. The author points 
out that it was an “astonishing and invigorating” thing to find that 


after 30 and more years in hard-driving show business many a celeb 
tins youthful in enthusiasm and interest, living with today, 
? the past.—Ed.) 


By GERALD PRATLEY 
be used for more important things 


than just singing and having fun 
* * * 


Rudy Vallee 


— 
| 


of his home in 





in which he keeps j jimmy Durante 
inscriptions of all his radio pro- 

‘hat fabled man of mis-quota 
tions, Jimmy Durante, regarded 
Tony Thomas and me somewhat 
apprehensively as we chased him 
from television studio to his home 
finally cornering him in his living 
room, with high, brick fire 
place and grand piano, which, to 


Vallee, tall, good- 
] and alert, whose voice de 
lighted millions. He hasn't changed, 
ion and public taste did 
But Vallee still fits into the enter- 
scene in a dozen different 


¢ 
1LS 


ways, which take him across the judge from its immaculate appeai 
count is in times of old. ance, has yet to be smashed up. On 
I inging career might never the wall is a brass profile of the 
nn _ famous face, surrounded by most 

have begun had it not been for of the sayings for which he’s noted 
Presa my bend Peat booked His fractured English style began 
into the Hi-Ho Club in New York he recalled, when he first sang 


couldn't af 
singer. 
with 


in 1928 rhe owner 
ford announcer or a 
both jobs, and 


“Jimmy, the well-dressed Gent 
man.’ As soon as he had phrased 
“I just came off the Muiritania this 


OK OVE! 


m nducting, they were respon-| morning” when the audience roared 
sible for the Fleischman Hour) with delight, and he realized that 
eer te _ 20 - > ’ = 
wal ; d in Octobel 1929 and he had found an appealing styie 

was broadcast every Thursday for was 
10 yea the first of what are now a 
ealli the big-time’ radio shows.” | !_ Amos ’n’ Andy 


Another office, and more photo 
graphs of days gone by. Freema! 
Gosden recalls that “our show be 


Rud s now writing his biog- 
1 600 pages already com 


* * * gan in Chicago, and we worked f 
1 - the Tribune as Sz and "! 
Dick Powell the Trib ine as am and Har 
: —— Then we changed our names to 
In large, comfortable office Amos ‘n’' Andy and went on t 
at 20th Century-Fox is Dick Pow- network. For the first 15 years 
: P > a} } ; ‘e ne nek 
ell. Could this quiet, friendly and We did all the voices, Amos, And 
helpful ; Lightfoot, Brother Crawford, K 
I ne nan, O* a } a . areia 
im 1eipru an, now 4 fisher, Flukie Harris and for a 
powe i film production, once while we actually did Mad 
have stood behind a microphone } Queen’s voice but we didn’t like 


Previous to our radio show 





crooni in a high voice which he it ‘ 

no iitates with a laugh mixed | travelled, Charlie Corell and my- 

wi 1udder. He says of radio: self, around the States and Canada 
\lthough we didn’t realize it doing combination minstrel and 

t lio was much easier than, Musical comedy shows which 

al ng we appear in today. You cluded local talent. The 

could stand up in an old suit of Of our radio show was human int¢ 

clothe 1nd do your act, but be est stories—no jokes, in fact we 

ca . rophones were new, tak cut out humorous material We 

in yu into thousands of homes, it | Were natural and human, and t: 

ma nervous. Jack Benny is/|t® get subjects that would inte 

0 of e world’s finest comedians. everybody. One of our most po 

but even he could be nervous. I | /aF stories which drew thous 

was doing a show with him one Of listeners was Madam Queer 

nig in radio of course—and as breach-of-promise trial. I reme 

lo id a few lines to read | that well 

leaned over his shoulder. Even: ___ _ 


Jack th all his great experience Burns and Allen 





\ sO rvous ad steady his , 
! rthe script, Nearly all |. With his large cigar and sport 
j ) eat ) ; 1 Nea é : . 
* . ote - ing cap, George Burns looks t 
zo0d performers get nervous, even ; ppc hse : 
picture of prosperity and content 

my ¢ 1um Rudy Vallee. Rudy is ’ “othe ; 

: “i . ment. In his office, nicely bound 
one old crooner friends from 


in red and lettered in gold, are t! 


the da when he was a sensation, scripts of all the radio programs 
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" yu can 
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S No t t 
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( ked 
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S Ss. SO 
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England 
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and still sings up a storm he and Gracie have appeared on 
k . * ‘ante “ 
7 I’m not a comedian, I'm a straig 
Eddie Cantor man. What I try to do is make 
stuiiu. ak tile annie in Bev- comedy as easy as possible. Take 
e I Eddie Cantor is sur- ©& 
ro { with pictures and souve- 
I ling a truly fabulous 
( I thoughts, however, are 
t » the present. He must now 
ly and walk slowly. He | 
@ iges that his appearance | 
\ Rudy was the idea for his own | 
( d Sanborn coast-to-coast | 
b ts which came on the air 
yer, 1931 
I said before, you don’t 
I liscover people. You open a 
do nd give them the chance to 
it they can do. If the 
| es What they see, the per- 
fo ire in show business 
I had my choice, I'd rather 
\ ‘ in radio than in television. 
b yme strange reason people 
t t to be in radio is to be} 
I f an out-moded medium 
R is strong and healthy, but 
i 1eglected in favor of a new-| 
‘ which receives all the 
m and attention And with 
radio yu could go into people’s 
ho is a friend, not just an 
en iil I 
ouble with television is 
t essinen are running it in- 
st f show businessmen, In 
19 took over the running of 
n iow, paid the performers 
and booked whom I liked. I told 
the b nessmen, ‘you bring me the e 
ym cial ‘ll do the rest.’ I " 
’ s believed that radio should ED 


HERLIHY 


‘Why I Want To Be A Television Writer’ 


By 








SHERWOOD SCHWARTZ 





Hollywood. 


The following interview, practically verbatim, took place in my of- 
fice at CBS a short time ago. This interview is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me Frank Stanton 


* * * 

“I'm in the ninth 
from me. “Our assignment in 
doing the kind of work we 


said the young man seated across the desk 
Social Studies is to interview someone 
do when we graduate.” 


grade 


want to 

“I see.” 

The kids who want to be 
kids who want 
who want to be 
and,” I interrupted 
ived unannounced at 


have three sons of my 


a doctor. The 
The kids 


a doctor have to interview 
to be a lawyer have to interview a lawye! 


Actually I was very busy when this 
CBS his problem. 
who some day be asking 
were 


“I underst 
young fellow 
Howeve! I 


someone 


schoo] 


arl 


own 





for interview time, so here we 
“You want to be a writer, and that's the re 
I suggested, trying to move things 


is interview,” 


for th 


“Yes sir. I want to b 1 television writer said the bright-eyed boy. 


“First, how lor have u been a television write! 

it 10 years I started to say when something occurred 
k you a quest 
to know 


ung man 


10n, SOI 


But 
» be a television writer. 


wanting to be a writer 


ilicaily want t 


did int me, 


levision 


rigue 


There 1 be some |! yn wil you're anxious to be a te 


“Oh yes. There are lots of reasons,” answered the young man. “In 


go to col- 


“Yes. To tell the tru Mr. S artz, I'm naturally very lazy 
mented sarcastically. 


rader 


question 
you 
1 think 


anothne! 


reasons 





Fina Gu t ano r familiar voice of Jack Benny called 
ve found 

ng in a tip back 
esting f a concert tour which 
ning. Tired 
became 
sly of past 
lay he first é that ® and pi t, and the iives of well- 
once 
which 
been in 
Earl 


was 


chair, 


stories ofr the 


) V ne ' , n 
1 Known | ple Degan to cross 


[ a been lt f » |] print. I \y in a sho called 
, 3 nd I il tne ¢ yll’s Vanities in which I 
week. This 
*nt into 
a, ts , | radio i s an awful lot of 
isnt . ot ~., | Mor in those days, and we had 
, “ea t 2 o on‘the 
end much 
| quite a 
I at 
gt im- 
d knowing 
have 
names 








peo o didn't even 








l gosh, 

a t! I've got to get into 
t quicker I do the better. 
\ io something 
I want to do it right away. I can’t 

t ask Earl to let me out 

Just think of it, 
teen hundred a week and I 
have a job! I think 
kind of glad to let me 
on one night stands 
he didn’t need me, 
have played it. He 
could imself fifteen hundred, 
So there I out of work, with 
vaudeville dead, and suddeniy, Ed 
Sullivan gave me a job. He asked 
me to appear on his radio show 
and Ed and I wrote the script. The 











4 anyone could 
-d rathe nervousi\ 


e 300 
following 
$100 


$100 save fn 


me back the Wee, 
nN I asked for another 
and got $50. And so it on 
and I didn’t know whether I'd have 


enough material for the weeks to 


went 


agency for Canada Dry ginger ale 

come 1 + ’ 
a heard that program, and that’s how 
F I got my first radio show. Of 
Jack Benny | , t oan P a 
| 1; course, the last part of this story's 
nothe1 office more photo-| been in print a lot. That was 1931 


The 'I thint:. 


vards and souveni 


graphs, a 
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The Art Of ‘Groupcasting’ 





By IRVING B. KAHN 











(Pres., TelePrompTer Corp.) 























y from primitive ;into neat little pigeonholes—busi- 
pounding their tribal | ness and industrial accounts 
{ jungle, to our tary contracts, political es 
of aids to fast, effi- and so forth 
ition The etworks ar 
equipment and aware th opera 
i ved flects the programming 
€ ( n t just \ erns ¢ n 
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\ d i (Ua > d - eaw : Ss > p I 
( In £ too t > 
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n l ) 0 I polit I . 
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| ne t ess ; 
| t 1 to 
g i] wan <¢ 
\ Hun l 
ol e¢ i I it , 
W iA culture ! e 
( ‘ | S ent of s l 
ture Lo erce 
t ( ( } e Ne D I 
d ? so elt y ! 
; S nost ¢ l 
| , ‘ 1 ‘ 
‘ it e« ( 1 
j ‘ S 
P ' ail ¢ 
( 
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_ if ‘ t ] 
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¢ k r ( 
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‘ é e } D 
i . f ed € 
ri ( r nent s 
ane pa . 
. . t the < 4 ae . 
t Yn ) \ 
of ¢ d-'|R I t the f 
aplomb cf stage g 
€ k | take s 1 } BX 
Ss ( ‘ e is 
¢ nent ‘ ( t t ne r 
t be ided as ppen to ail 
0 ri tive j S nmersed 
es vork g » tne ( N 
rone Y +} ’ ? , ) ne ft t s r 
12necable ’ 
mate a s tened id reter 
( t nere 1 by the use ¢ ( 
f too. | ness techniques d |} 
t ‘ > ( s! 0' lan T g 
on so e pace, cr ve it a more é 
P s re- explanation like psvcholk 0- 
. P c tivatior nthropo! ] int 
» clir ‘ tir tation « cemantical revie T2 yf 
, ec . . hout . ¢ 
t s of > ned sho bu ‘ c 
k that can evolved thods t t 
u = tions nd hold dience atten 7 
cator’s need may ture €¢ ons proc - 
ss-count closed- table results—laughte - 
k or be confined thy. sorre yer, hor 
itior hin four cism 
developed for Now, the new concept of Group 
find another ap- Communi ions encom! y 
ie f network closed-circuit ty live staging nd 
ABC's Salute to educational presentations s 
f h Tele- transplanted those same old show 
] s fall for business ingredients, in a s y 
different wvuise to the complex 
e. as suggested team which is dramatically improv- 
field, to ‘regate ing man’s abilitv to exchanges d 
ons activities ‘comprehend ideas and inf t 





20% of the Braintrust 

















a 
I 
I 
« 
r 
< 
I 
I 
‘YT . 
J 
Jack 
ve f 
— 


Benny 





that 





e character of the French violin teacher, Professor 
on Jack Benny’s show, Mel Blanc’s 





st troduced 
e professor broke Jack up during each rehears 
s rehe 1, Jack’s reaction was so violent it almost 
t sterical 
e regained his con pos r Jack summoned 
f the control room [The writers, Sam Perrin, 
Ge é r and I dutifully went from the control 
es f 
ck told us, “I want to give Mel Blan pecial 
e end of the program. I want to say something xe 
ke . The part of Professor Le Blanc was played by 


1, “Jack, 


part of Professor Le Blanc v 


why don't you say exactly what vou ju 
as played by Mel Blanc’.” 


mediately agreed that this would be most suitable, and 
ters trooped off the stage back to the control room 
ve were entering Josefsberg stopped and called, “Oh 


looked at Josefsberg inquiringly. 
Milt “You didn’t need all four of the 
I think two of us could have handled it.” 

Jack Tackaberry. 


continued writers 
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JIMMY NELS 


Danny O’Day, Humphrey Higsbye and 
The Cat (Not in pi 
Television spokesman for the 


Cricket Records 


ON 


Farfell 


ture) 


with 





Ftatateeta 


NESTLE COMPANY 
tch for “JIMMY NELSON’S MAHAGONY PANEL” on T 
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By HAROLD E, FELLOWS 
t and Cha ( of the I I 
= ¢ r « hreatened ents deal wit the activities re- 
We ( I er it nme cently bre t to t and offer 
We aknesses | aassurance I form of de- 
t t ( ( oul ception ol c il e tuture, 
Ame of e broad NAB is also ti action to ob- 
I t ! the : t t { e! e to 
fle er e Rac Standards id the Tele- 
t ntrol sion Code amon | stations in 
I pre dike es America \ tal of 4 television 
’ } ’ ' n¢ fations n i e to the Code, 
‘ ! I 1 is of 64 stations 
the ¢ r \ Besides 
é eck ) ese tat ( é scribers in- 
‘ r | ely ve | clude all the 1 vorks and 23 film 
he I I I ga- | producers and « dbutors 
ions r Subscription t Standards of 
Art Ford's Res rant Si ‘ ( | Git a Prac ( 101 I 0 B oagd 
; , dize | casters has incre : 24 in 
I deast } in I ( ers | the last mor Unlike the Tele- 
propose i ec ‘ ove \ on Code, I i ; ption to 
broac I ve a iety | the Rad mtlandards currently is 
Y | rfc 4] sack of pre ich in-| limited to NAB embers But 
YEHaALS ANeau wale f e regula- | recommendation has been made te 
tior the Board of | ( oO providing 
‘ ° ry. ‘ ( ts availability to l radio en- 
4 ee > a i t ( al onal » % — “— 
For Video Tape The thre ities 
freedom Ol ¢ S is seri- 
r ' ous et The t few eeks Until ne the Radio Standards 
> Z , 
|_8y GEORGE K. GOULDWS Ors ell be the most | have operated strictly as an honor 
} f bre st- | syster But ne steps are being 
1 ‘ 1 I i } I Oo ent ¢ op- considered to e them entforce- 
i « 1 9 r 
gal ior < e- i l enge ‘ e } e if I 
foreseeal {i of 0 ne the estigations On authe y of the NAB Board 
e. Til go out on a fairly di W e confident t they will be | of Directors, I recently appointed 
») by project s future in! ¢& d fi and so will bring|a twelve-man t force of dis- 
‘ ‘ ial ness oat { < vy of adcastinge’s | Unguished broac ng executives 
yy n t 1 i t e American d staff ex; s ( th the 
‘ of ‘ , ] 6 our oppor- | eU cal and le l icing our 
] appro> tely of I di of t ation | industry This special committee 
r -anin d « ner will é I are ill cooperate ful with current 
e on video tape n « é of bi ting’s Investigatic by the Federal Com- 
| tne € d of 19 ] s I re t cer - sOns ( ission the Fed- 
» to 7 Pi eral Trade Co ion and the 
G ‘ These Are Our nswers Congress 
ees >= a é ted effort of We are nined that the 
S ant e a idu- 7 . ; ; 
. } € llenge can oadca dust shall con- 
“=O . . ma “ and d of effort tinu 1 ‘ 7 ‘y t ly 
j t articies by ft ure au- ‘ : F . as a tO Cru itself effectively 
( { I ans t ne tnat t | < f ) 2d- 
es deplore the ineffe ‘ . _— _ me ¢ { broad 
" ‘ f ed if 2 ig sh ‘ , ros 
ss of this newest electronic mir- . - _ ot rs eproach 
pe quiet V id ste re Vv < ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ .- @ sah vee are cor ed nat with 
fi. : ( S such ( ermil on by the in- 
eveloped into tv's fine 4 ( ‘ le the s of a dustrv, the FC¢ \ i 
duction of ¢ erc , thi a Me eady has suf- 
<( { Ss i cCieT é | { ty to the a. 
Why? The an I s Ss ight- , ‘ ‘ é that sta 
‘ { ana ¢ the I I ( inal y 11ons operaic in the publi¢ inter- 
orward. Tape is su ier to ‘ ' , i- . . : 
= ts gentle: 1e of broad- | est, convenience and necessity, and 
{ ¥ \ steal LA a } ‘ Y , 
> : ‘ " ¢ s s be iC- to measure br Cccasters actual 
. ) phx . ; 
es en s of these sdeeds performance against their prome- 
rhe tired legend t at ty e facts ¢ oadcasting S| ises No additions! legislation is 
ng” is disproved Gally at oul vice to Ar ica anscends | needed to obta'n the desired re- 
( ere ligt = rustry ese act ies ( few individ- sults 
S s product giam- 1 : 
[ ao ; 1als ' If the dike does give way to gov- 
ur Pei 4 t res , ; Y | 
= mengnesin — Broadcasters the selves, ernment control or censors! f 
su caimension never p- lot rship 6 
~ } a ee througn elie ive i-reguiauion broadeast pros mming. the free 
I r yy iv m ¢ ned heir : - : . ' 
oat ed by tv filn are best ex pped to clean thei dom of all other media will cere 
The prime reason for tape’s’ own house tainly be affected Freedom can 
“peor —a é an- 
superiority is “PRESENCE.” Those Whe bre s have not be divided into parts. And so 
"e) iT nn} ; ] : . : ! 2 id 
of us who grew up in radio recall | found wrt have t I firmly believe that broadcasters 
s widely used erm which in- | specific r t. They ll | will not be alone in rallying against 
( ed an “on mike,” “live” quali- ontinue to dé . ames aaa Pinched <- 
t ! yund or music which said a Nat ! , any move to curtail our traditional 
n soung or music Wc! iG rhe atic Ass lon © | American freedom of communica 
. ae ( f nmt i» 
t it was not pre-recorded—that Broad ers read s added tion and expression 
t as happenir right now strong new amendments to the 
Tape has visual “presence,” an Television Code and anticipates e > 
ement whose importance we are quick action by its Radio Board of National PTA Prexy 
rently researching. Initial re-| Directors on similar provisions for ‘ 
port indicate that tased commer-/|the Standards of Good Practice fo1 Says Truth & Realit 
Continued on page 94) Radio Broadcasters. These amend- y 
e ° 
iorted B 
—————<——_——_—_—_— —— Being Distorted By 
Deanne erry 7 . 
Chicago 


National prexy of th 


Parent 





Teachers Assn Mrs. James C. 
Parker elieves television de- 
serves a dressing down not so 
programs as ft “its distortion of 
programs as for “its distorition of 
truth and reality through its ab- 





sorption in the t: ! and unim- 
portant.” 

In her 1 lar col n the 
monthly PTA n ne, the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher he writes 


in le current issue 

“Adult minds e daily con- 
fronted with a specious image of 
the world, glittering with tawdry 


glamour, gaudy va 
solutions to sur 


and slick 
cial problems. 


ues 


In the fertile minds of children 
are implanted the seeds of vio- 
lence trickery and corruption— 
and the idea that as long as jus- 
tice triumphs in the end, the means 
used to attain it matter little, if at 


all 
Mrs 








Parker « lenges the in- 
dustry to present a ! e truthful 
image of the world, averring, “the 


American publie wants and has the 
right to expect simple honesty, 
simple adherence to the truth so 
far as it is discernible.” 

Re the money the tv industry is 
sinking into a Television Informa- 
tion Office “to create a noble and 
pleasant image of itself in the 
public minds,” she proposes that it 

| be used instead for fellowships to 
encourage experimentation by gift- 
ed writers and producers. 
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lhree Came To Heaven Shooting Behind Iron Curtain 
——By LOU DERMAN = een oe eee = — 
Hollywood. |“You lived off the sweat of oth Polish picture was through inter-/ wait. 1 mae ee 6 ees © at he 
turned to greet the | men’s brows. You played footsies Views ac officla cee B ec! bi epi hcg Bs uate ¢ 
I vith anybody who could help Ou . rth of zlotys on the spot and I 
: You played people against ¢ f: Oe, ide it happily home 
R n.”” yther and never negotiated a d = “ In Czechoslovakia, where I spent 
. yn belo that was not first and foren 9 ‘ ‘ Wwe vet i pring yn was 
: ; your advantage!” had ) differs ling yr films 
li St. Peter regarded The agent looked closely el i Iron Curta yu ri : 
} “How did you irate St. Peter. ) a > a ‘ oo . 3 ry 
i on a plu: No, this couldn't be his mo Ss wi : Mes: aa 2 P 
“ae i I cI es 
the Writer hastened , 'N-4aw. Ked stec ) I evidence 
to him. “Honest, I never Look, St. Peter,” he said, 1 aS a ( vod was fact that 
r Heaven” was a plug.|ing the place where his lips 1 aren — ! me ; inted a view 
\ ) 1 it, Dick or Mary? 1 to be, “I had to make a livins S t erpret present, 
£ one of those sly in- well... check the records me x Pols sood a ngl L 
& how much I gave to charity.” lived ‘ he a ess to 
ped babbling when he St. Peter consulted his big book sd - : b P I fj 
saw § eter pick up a big book then looked up. r ft @ ) t I ma 
and t flipping through the} “In 1953,” he said coldly, “’% ME BLAN( ; W 1 get | 0 sige 
P leducted $12,000 for charity—but he JACK BENNY SHOW ) - t I never 
-— : , | aeaucted ote ‘ WARNER BROS. CARTOONS : 
St. Peter said present- | w¢ up here know you spent it or ' ORDS . » M9 al ¢ ea i i [ 
] no Seymour Reuben a fas Vegas showgirl.” \NIMATED €4 é Phe n e best I Amb- 
‘id the Writer help- he packager’s face ee ned \ ; cows : Re re 
fu had an unlisted phone “I thought you w eren C allows ernme de 1 P , "oe My food, hard 
numb velow...” to check back more than four yea : =In a fa Ame S , ania : adi : pro- 
\ mind, I've found it. It’s 0M taxes.” ’ cat ) See Per- <a t to get “it 
ir w pages, under Fakers.”| Then he added: Tape: What S Ahead? aps share 0 , th ot ; ries tei 
St. Peter studied the Writer's “In a way, Sharon was a charit; ion _ ; ___| and kitchen or the old use nlied * i I'd de it all again—jusé 
record for awhile, including all of case. If I didn't feed and clothe ——=— Continued from page 93 Soames they ed, 1 the family | - + too so please 
his « credit then he locked that kid. she’d be collecting un- Ss Ne l t {ou ) 1 in ' . Tt . 
u i i: “You were a comedy employment insurance. So you Be al one roo 12'x14’—and eis on 
Vv could say I took her off the bread-  tion—be se ae f é tt , 3 
Y¢ line.” t tl own p a i K 1 Key t S 
ys. ny laughs?” St. Peter had to admire the In « t ymming, the | the fle Sin a ne . ” 9 olicces 
‘ St Poter smooth-talking packager. He f $ s been proven ©FS 4! ents © the ——— Continued from page 91 Qo 
Hot laughs?” St, Peter asked, | tought: if this man had negotiated small at perhaps non-existent. °!d Wars phett "yee eS gee 
his « narrowing darkly. “I|my deal for me, I wouldn’t be How a filmed drama is pre- he no t |S Dacepaes pea a 
meal t laughs, with a live | ¢>mebody else’s gate-watcher no pted as f n; a viewer knows We « le to a sca 
SLUGIO guished —s ot this ‘tech- J'q have my own property up her¢ e is see tor’s perform- folding outside the buildir » we 4 Ss producer requires 
” . oT ae =~ cael . “I don’t know about you,” St ! / S I rheatre . ' U 5 Wrsa ) ( plined grounding in 
Well r.” the Writer said wor- Peter anid we 1 : Exactly t posite attitude is the « ra 1 a long ‘ ‘ ‘= ar 
ried e did use a laugh track.” | * Cte? Sala pensively. : “eA sis Believ- | sho + aint ed the t i arts than almost any 
I And why do you think| The packager was frightened ra = thal is “s hard sell O s other kind of television operative; 
you juld be admitted to heaven?” | “Please ... I'll make it worth j.acantatioy \ aanetaticn”” be ge religio = . 2 see : id ; must come quickly 
“J ked the Betty Hutton show your while. Let me in and I'll see j,,4.4 of q itization techniques ~¢ sabes ttagegs i nstinctively out of taste and 
for three consecutive weeks.” that you get plenty around her os he ees slamonte ti os | ex en and there is small mar- 
St. P pened the pearly gates * he winked “and I mean off } ‘ Pg ssp Of SEEDS GrOra rance 
Pe op e pe 3 he e ¢ s le ( or Va 140 
wid the record \Tapit ‘ snced means of “ee at : : Ivan Tors, Ziv producer on “Sea 
Ent poor lad,” he said, “Sorry,” St. Peter said, “there ental Gotastian ‘whirh. om) ta: : lg o | Hunt” 1 “Challenge.” as a case 
“y flered enough below are no payolas in heaven.” a calor ae oveation elie is ‘ : agghy get : boasts a near-classical 
rhe next applicant was a portly “How about a case and a half : “a ; 1 ? tion—to judge : ds ery ra kground in the Hungarian thea- 
gentle n who quickly informed of spirits?” the packager said nd performance. | + sat -s rahi iia: la n of success at MGM. 
St. P that he had been an im- | laughing nervously. “Spirits. Fun- . and to impact at the ion oe : Ni qq | An achievements he 
portant movie producer below ny. Pete, no?” ; ; during produc- | «.a 2 to acs | e his first of several produced 
D some of your hits,” St He was still laughing all the ,;.. And « me the beter ott % : — | wavs at 18. and scripted the “For- 
Pe way down... sity wheee infallible vision ond | cos ; nes Saga” for Metro in Holly- 
Well, my last was a biblical; Alone at last, St. Peter felt tired © Men Scth ecinaehent = oe age iggy a ve wood. His present adherence to 
sto Cain and Abel. We kad a| He yawned, tock off his halo Ho sends af @ollare eee a ee el - as thorough as his 
cast of 20,000, shot the picture in| stretched out on a cloud and yf, down the drain annually be- You Think It's Easy? trair 
full natural color, showed it on a thought : e of partial or total client i Sees Eats ob euks ae ee And White and Frank Pittman, 
supe le screen .. Thank goodness for that Be - saceeiabiiveaa ». Siesed rome : > Dig epaiuers Of “Cemalann Tenth 
And laid a $6,000,000 egg,” St.|ly Hills crowd. If not for ther rs culating Cian ab |e : ee ee es heptane age es 
Pet uid, consulting the Gross | this job would be hell.” ; ; ™ ene ost ~— . ran; ** whale esx ; eS 
‘ i » ‘ r UA into our ! irremedial s ick Sl eir roots ranging deep 
E section of his book —_——_— MI e knowledgeable and it : Say tes nil manchiine ‘hank 
a the Producer said sadly ’ 4 cera a i li eG, Boca Bp a pop pRbares Hage : gig eh cere eee. Debora 
“What do you think killed me?” ITC $ Up-In—-Air Status thy ole Seatac yt ray a : Min or Foreign | ce a me top ote — - 
St. Peter regarded the Producer ss ater gy ele seo ie “es - a6 apy tony 
c] for awhile, then he re- | Qn Joining Export Assn. yee Biss oe ; = aca og , and | _on > ah ; a of tees 
’ Producers are the worst- Board of directors of Indeper » the production I got there ne | the dicatior n those 
dressed people : the world. If! dent Television Corp. will meet | before fter the fact. An im-| plant scalieiee eeieis. alana 
- f wed ey ee a avaee 1 | shortly and decide the issue of } nt r ted by-product | : fol i 1 found 
‘ ere jacket, shantung | vp ether ITC should become a is been a t universal im- wy. 
a eepecet gee aoe aes elie membe! of the newly-formed | pro. ent -client l We f S ional me et - 
P The Pondeser inedd very un- American Television Export Assn. | tit ed } mn uncersta = |S g talented fraternity; 
is , Complicating ITC \ Power ag ~ it of Which 1 Bi i co-equal bro rs-in- 
mer »» | company is owned jointly by y- if ‘ ther this man- i pit see ese like 
' grt : hay © y be eo ger le t ciated TeleVision, of U.K., and Jack ¢ O I ducer pre- 0 ) ) ™ Dav x | , kin 
- A = ‘Seat re little different. W rather Organization ct d t at t x pe nce of le iV- ag ) k loca J : | o ; - i 
say, a genuine alpaca sheet with Ray Weng Of DENES may Feel an o oe ae en Cay 4 é Will 
= elbow patches. Sy Devore association with the export group pro\ ne 1, at the er d of ; Ao * ; see ’ 
F sn’ ieee ww hPa ode might prove embarrassing at hor do more to tg [ my pe 4 tems 
{ ‘ Export _association as one of it el nate ft C on ulcer than ( , } i : ‘phe a 
St Pet * oo aims, will seek to minimize or elim- the past : ' ; of medical re- I . : > aie 
, re inate native quota restrictions, seal onte : ; 
k the Producer sighed mu sigr \ t 
*You got a deal. Plain white sheet.” a - mae 10 é 
And the gates opened to let | { y : ae * 
hi i he turned back and | I ‘ Fore t vi hae he { atte. 
s nad ( n 1959 t Ziv 
I'd still be down there making | Ce ( N i ¢ . a “ 60's? 
mor f my wife hadn't touted me | H 2 oO , uld sa ¢ te 
off ¢ yn Heston to play Cain, n - , ole of ¢ , 1 ade 
She with her Mickey Rooney.” | ders of t I y of Hea In-| vertise ndication. The movee 
rhe next applicant stepped up, | dus ind t rf slighte« d real sifnigicance 
gave his name, then identified him- | The of g ng eve ) h t ent syndication buys 
seit i i Lormer packager of tv tul l a Ay Tobacco and R ia 
properti ee | The ers and p il-  Reyn 
According to our records,” St. | tionally independent an eograph- intial Oh Gateiine Miah iain. alk. 
Peter said, _you sachs gave a 1¢ ally remote trom the sé@at of gov- “eer “Si plea + Ngecset i “Ziv's 
writer a break in a contract, »blem; nor inal ' i vndicati ne 
Well, sir,” the packager said yu : A past ary Bip ete 7 Tai ake tiki 
righte “I think it’s the one | Ee sea aie eadiragg purcnase of its sh ihe 
who develops a property and gets aie et oe ee 
the financing for it that should own } {_ Rosenthal gr Pi lage Pe Bes pay so Pages a. 
most of it—not the fellow who i aidcume’ dite — ae irom among 
created the idea.” | ked { art . ; 
S Peter regarded the man 2 a 2 And now I should like to say a 
vw nera rd about that product. 
We have a Creator up here,” a en problem Was With Ziv conspicuously on the 
he said pointedly, “who to this day Catcenge | Mergt ge Bate: a 10 alert for new and fresh program 
owns 100° of his package.”’ dian ar o jet me into t oland ynit to match new and widened 
vhe packager thought of a snappy Ee NOUrs enres OS See we ee i demand. the question still ger. 
comeback, but he decided not to place. When I arrived at the air-) sists: What is the Ziv type of 
a igonize St. Peter. He had a | port to catch an SAS flight to Cop- show? 





l ling job to do here. He was 
s could get into heaven. 
Coodness knows, it couldn’t be 
tougher than getting into Hillcrest, 
accomplished that. 

Saint Peter,” he said, pacing 
back and forth on a nearby cloud, 
“Il may not have led a perfect life 
eenewy ...” 

Perfect?” St. Peter exploded. 


ana he 

















HARRY VON ZELL 


THE GEORGE GOBEL SHOW 


stopped me again, It vy . — 
OPI , The puzziement is justified; and 


iow offer a definition, but with 
a single preface: there is no Ziv 


seems my visa wasn't for a 


whole Ir 
month as I had thought 


but only 


i 1ant We tO | l€ i€ave. that word. All Ziv shows, in the 
According to the letter of the last analysis, are the custom-crea- 
law, I would have to apply for a tions of individual producers, 


retroactive visa extension at a cost’ whose sole unity is a Ziv standard 
of $8.50, a simple but time-consum-| of excellence based on a Ziv as- 
ing matter, and the plane wouldn’t!| sessment of current public mood 
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In Germany They Call It 


‘Dictatorship of ‘Television’ | 


By HANS 
Berlin. 
To begin with, West German 
television has been able to regis- 
ter a constant and fast upbeat 
within the last years—perhaps 
even faster than many experts 
expected 
The 3,000,000th West German 
(including W-Berlin) tv set owner 
was registered during the first 
half of October 1959. It’s general- 


ly estimated that this country will 
have around 5,000,000 televiewers 
sometime in 1961, approximately 
7.000.000 in 1962 and about 10,- 
000,000 by 1965 

Taking into consideration that 
there were only a few more than 
70.000 tv set owners registered in 
1954, the above figures speak an 
eloquent language. They reveal 
that the domestic public has taken 
a considerable fancy to this medi- | 
um. One should think that the 
Germans are fully satisfied with | 
the tv development in their coun- 


try. This, however, is not the case, 
at least not with regard to the 
critics and the more fastidious 
televiewers. Admittedly, the Ger-| 
man tele’s technical side keeps 
finding general appreciation. But 
the programming side has re- 
mained a target of more or less 
heavy criticism throughout the 
years. 

There's no doubt that the pro- 
gramming has substantially im- 
proved too, but it has not been 
able to liquidate the remarkable 
dissatisfaction among large seg- 
ments of the German public. This 


also has to do with the fact that 
to make it right to everyone is an 
art which nobody masters. So, 
one likes a heavy drama on the tv 
screen, the next one doesn’t. The 
latter, of course, is dissatisfied. 
And this dissatisfaction will con- 
tinue as long as there is no second 
channel in this country. 

Coming: New Channel | 
There are many who complain 
that they are forced to see this 
or that program unless they don’t 
want to switch off the set. Switch- 
ing off the set, however, can't be 
the idea if someone has bought a 


set and, after all, has to pay a 
monthly levey of five Deutche 
Marks. The expression “dictator- 
ship” on the part of the German’ 
television has often been used| 
along this line. In fact, it’s used | 
more and more since it’s under-| 
stood that also the less fastidious | 


televiewers are becoming more 
more fastidious by the time. So 
the introduction of a second chan- 
nel appears inevitable. Inevitable 
not only for reasons of variety but 
also for artistic reasons. Competi- 
tion always helps in this respect. 


Bulk of German critics says: It’s 
even necessary. 

This reporter recently asked 
Paul Gordon, an American and 





one of the most prominent tv ex- 
perts around here, what he thinks 
about the German television in its 
present form. Gordon said: “The 
German television is stil! in its in- 


fancy.” He added: “It’s a wonder 
child: Has 3,000,000 set owners, 
which means at least 9,000,000 


viewers, but most of its programs 
are still beneath contempt.” 
Particularly poor, Gordon said, 
are the German vidpix. Most of 
the latter suffer from inadequate 
or mediocre scripts. Of consider- 
ably better quality: live programs. 
Although few deserve the classifi- 
cation “very good,” most are still 
quite good or at least tolerable. | 
Since live shows of plays etc. are | 
more expensive than vidpix, lat-! 
ter are more often brought over 
the German tele, Gordon said. He 
admitted that many (even most) 
of the sports offering are of excel- 
lent quality but added: “What's 
the use if I and so many don’t go 





for sports? I admit that sports 
items must be brought, the more 
so as millions of Germans like 
them. But we must be given the 
chance to see something differ- 
ent.” He too emphasized the nec- 
cessity of a second channel. 


Gordon put much of the blame 
for German tv’s shortcomings on 
unqualified program directors. He 
didn’t mention his name but cited 
as a striking example for this un- 
holy situation a leading German 
tv director who once applied to 
him: “I must admit that I haven't 
the sligtest knowledge of this. Can 
you help me?” Gordon said what 
many German critics have said 
over and over again: That a sub- 





+ such enormous 


| fering belonged 


HOEHN 


stantial number of important Ger- 
man tv executives are completely 
unable to fulfill their jobs. The 
fact that this country’s leading 
political parties have their fingers 
too deep in this pie may be mainly 
made responsible for this awk- 
ward situation. Each party is try- 
ing hard to have its own men in 
top positions in order to maintain 
influence and/or control. A man’s 
ability, it seems, plays often a sec- 
ondary factor. More important ap- 
pears the party book of a person 
That the second channel faces 
difficulties in the 
land has also to do with the Teu- 
tonic political bureaucracy. Gor- 


| don: “They are afraid to lose con- 


trol.” 

Huge Profits | 
The income of the seven. W- 
German tv stations is already 
enormous. If we stick to the num- 
ber of 3,000,000 sets (Nov. 1959) 
the monthly take—via the levy of 
five D-Marks—amounts to 15,000,- 
000 D-Marks. Extra revenue is 
gained from commerciais which 
currently (Nov. 1959) amounts to 
about 5,000,000 D-Marks per 
month, making it a total monthly 
take of at least 20,000,000 D- 
Marks. 

With such a capital, the German 
tele stations should be able to turn 
out better productions than they 
actually do now, is the opinion of 
majority of domestic crix. There 
is no denying the fact that there 
is some truth to that. 

Occasionally, they spent a lot of 
money on productions last year. 
The most ambitious and expensive 
(budget came near to a million D- 
Marks) production 1959 (and eas- 


ily of all German times) was 
“Soweit die Fuesse tragen” (‘As 


Long As the Feet Will Go), a six- 
part mammoth show centering 
around the flight of a German 
POW through the Soviet Union. 
Domestic filmites raised eyebrows 
about this enterprise: They felt 
that subject and form of this of- 
to the cinema. 
The inroads of tv had probably 
never been so obvious as at this 
occasion. Response was not so 
overwhelming as NWRV-Cologne, 
producer of this, had expected. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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‘_ — ] Think It 
Would Be a 
Good Idea To...’ 


— By LEONARD TRAUBE = 
“We're definitely in trouble 
picking up the type of audience we 
need for our special product. Now, | 
you're the agency—does it make 
sense for our show to follow the 
bloody newscasts?” 
“T think it would be a good idea 
PP 


“What I mean is, people that fol- 
low the news events of the day, 
they're not particularly for us, and 
you ll remember we were first of- 
fered 9 o’clock—what do you think 
of that?” 

“I think it would be a good idea 
ee, 

“And another thing, we must 
have been out of our mind—cer- 
tainly you as the agency people 
were out of your mind—to bite at 
the early hour we did bite at, and 
you'll recali there wasn’t too much 
pressure to have us make a com- 
mitment on the time we have now, 
was there? 

“I think it would be a good idea 








ae dino 

“Because it isn’t as if there 

wasn’t plenty of time available, | 
(Continued on page 98) 


Seandal Sounds Death Knell 


For the TV ‘Schlockmeister’ 


By JACK 
Hollywood. 
The unholy game of “give and 
take” that rolled like a gravy train 
from radio into tv is being taken 
off the main line and shunted to 
a siding. There it may rust away 
unless the sponsors and networks 
have a change of heart after the 
heat of the current scandal cools 
off and the conscience of the public 
cleared of suspicions. 
The game is played this way: 
“give us the loot and take a litile 


time away from the paying spon- | 


sor of the show.” The quiz scandal 
opened up so many cans of beans 
that the feasting has turned into a 


, famine and like the old story goes, | 
“just for that you can all get off.” | 


Like any good thing it had to 
get its comeuppance. It was done 
to death by amateurs who made 
life miserable for the pros. Where 
the extraneous plug-uglies were 
judiciously spotted by the know- 
hows there were oniy mild com- 
plaints. But it got to be too much 


of a good thing and the neophytes | 


clamored for the easy touch. They 
cast a blight on the little game that 
all but wrecked it. 

It all dates back to the heydays 
of radio when a new term was in- 
vited—the ‘schlockmeister’’—lit- 
erally translated to mean “master 
of junk” (from the German). John 
Nelson, now an NBC-TV program 
exec and formerly of the “Three 
Johns” (Masterson and Reddy) 
credits the coinage to Farlan Mey- 
ers, now with J. Walter Thompson. 
Whoever, it stuck to plague the 
giveaway clan now lorded by 


| Adolphe Wenland and Dick Fish- 


ell. At one time Wenland had 
nearly a hundred clients, who paid 
him X number of dollars to sneak 
a plug into a network show. Fora 
few hundred dollars the client 


“stole” time that would “honestly” | 


cost him 10 times that much. 


The game hasn’t changed much | 
The writers on | 


over the years. 
comedy shows, the chief offenders, 
still get their case of booze in lieu 
of merchandise ‘how much Mix- 
masters can they use?). The only 
new trick is the disposition of 
merchandise to discount houses. 
Most times it brings a bigger re- 
turn than the case of booze. 


The story is told of a writer | 
who invented a dodge that brought 





A Kidding-on-the-Level Survey of 
TV Censorship 


By STOCKTON HELFFRICH 


(NBC Director of Continuity Acceptance) 


Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home; 

Your house is on fire, and your children will burn. 

That, in September, when we were asked for an 
entry seemed an eye-catching opener. By Novem- 
|ber, when I got around to starting this, retention 
of that verse struck me as bordering maybe on bad 
taste. It used to be a long long 
May 
it’s just as long from Septem- 





time from 
al 


7 


long view of it 














of the lady bug fairly .accurate- 


to December; 


pros and cons of censorship, or about tv’s cultural 
faults and popular virtues, my CARTs in retrospect 
seem even, or maybe especially, to me such a plant- 
ing of stuff to justify “we told you so.” Such debo- 
nair hanging of crepe and pontification, the sweet 
optimism and candy-coated philosophizing noiwith- 
standing! Did I ever cry doom. 

And are we censors ever in a lush spot to do it 
again! Oh brother—we and those CARTs are de- | 


Seriously, I must be a serious guy. Why, when 


ber to November; ang from _ vious! 
then to now. 
Matter of fact, taking the 


all, the dilemma 


you look back on my two cents for 1959 as it de- 
veloped, they—the two cents, plain—amount to the 
same for anything I can see in, or contribute to, 
1960. Shaggy dog and prolix of style or no, I can 
CARTs some observations, para- | 
anxieties, 


reprise others and gen- 


erally elaborate and, so help me, practically pre- 
dict future possibilities on the basis of historic re- 
peat and the lessons learned from experience. 





ly sums up 1959 as a whole; 
exceptional intensity of the tv repeat from the 
“fix” flareup in the fall not- phrase certain 
withstanding. For the world, 
for us in the U.S.A., for the 

Stockton Helffrich adgered media (the movies 
and radio as well as tv); for 


each and all, it was one whale of a year. 

To those of us in broadcasting with gate-keeping 
preoccupations, looking back on tv’s year is singu- 
larly fascinating, to put it genteely. 
had not had the sharp blips it did! 
stops and starts and fallibilities did 
fair game enough for average pundits alert enough 


to comment! 
Criticism in retrospect 
being correct in the first 


is so 


ination, how much 


Hindsight comes so easy. Surely 


being ad lib (we all thought), 


the year ahead. 


Whether in re children as viewers, or in re the 


much 
place, though. Towards 
year’s end, how much more devastating the recrim- 
holier-than thou 
those signposts, so 
apparent now, weren't there at the start! Or were 
they, but just not grown so big yet? 

Pinning this down to our own field, quiz shows 
they never fell to 
Continuity Acceptance for advance screening. But 
,an awful lot of everything else sure did and still 
‘does. For all practical purposes here, a superficial 
recap of our monthly so-called CART (Continuity 
Acceptance Radio & Television) Reports fairly ac- 
curately sums up where our energies were needed 
in the year past and where they'll be measured in 


Even if 1959 
Even if routine 
not comprise 


Take this in the January 1959 CART: “The prob- 
lems besetting television and radio broadcasting, | guilt is just a matter of degree. A 
and those of us who have censorial and editorial | highly paid comic sneaking in a 
responsibilities therein, are certainly no less at this | : 
point than they have been at other times over the 
years and clearly may get more complex 


Case History ’ | 


(worse, 


if you will) before they get simpler (better).” 


keener than Ho hum! Not 


the. virtue. 


itself. 


tinued approach 


that complexity and trouble ever 


bother Continuity Acceptance confrers and me that 
much. To the degree the appraisals were realistic 
they as well were strictly a springboard into a re- 
iteration of our implicit belief in television’s poten- 
tials. Then as now it seemed to me the only answer 
to carpers who really see nothing of value in tele- 
vision has to be in the direction of greater recogni- 
tion for tv's genuinely creative forces, whose hon- 
esty of motive transcends the more tarnished as- 
pects of our times as a whole, let alone of tv by 


Or note the CART for February 1959: A sort of 
inventory look in this CART explored the sporadi- 
cally assumed damages 
children. On this, then and again as now, the con- 


perpetrated by 


of America’s so-called adults, in 


(Continued on page 96) 


tv upon | 


HELLMAN 


,;him the biggest single 
loot ever cached 
Window-shopping with his small 
son, he pointed out the various 
articles displayed with some com- 
ments on their use. He was paid 
off by i6 merchandisers. 


payoff of 
in a garage. 


It’s Big Business “| 
From mild larceny the practice 
has burgeoned into big business. 
On a recent junket to Denver by 
a daytime strip with giveaways 
galore, the Safeway Stores paid all 
the expenses of travel and lodging 
to the amount of roughly $25,000. 
For that they got five one-minute 
| plugs Monday through Friday on a 
show that other sponsors were pay- 
ing for. Minuie Maid (orange 
juice) set up practically the same 
deal for another daytimer to tele- 
|vise for the week from Florida. 
| It’s at this time that the network 
stepped in and called a halt. Spon- 
sors of the show began to wise up 
to what was going on. It looks 
| like the game is up. 
It's a strange attitude that pro- 
|ducers take to defend their ac- 
ceptance of this largesse. Take, 
for instance, those airline plugs 
where the lyric reads “all guests 
were flown here by...” For this 
the carrier pays $1,500 If he 
bought the time with a built-in 
audience it would cost $10,000. 
When questioned about the take, 
a producer explained: “with the 
extra $1,500 it enables us to im- 
prove the show, budgets being 
what they are. With that extra 
money the sponsors are getting a 
better show so there’s no reason 
for them to squawk.” The airline 
plug may include a kickback on 
plane fares for the show, free rides 
not being allowed ir interstate 
commerce. 

Biggest laugh in the trade is 
the airline plug on “What's My 
Line?” Before it is billboarded, 
John Daly comes on to say that 
those wanting to get on the pro- 
| gram to write and leit them know 
when they'll be in New York. How 
stupid do they think people are? 
This has been going on for years. 
Does that extra $1,500 make it a 
better show? Or do Goodson and 
Todman need it that bad? 

Now that the reform movement 
is in full momentum, the ad lib 
comics and their writers will have 
to purify their motives. On a re- 
cent special costing around $250,- 
000 a comic walked up to a singer 
and smelling him, said “my, you 
must be wearing My Sin (‘a per- 
fume). How crude can you get? 
What baffles most trademen is that 
the comics drawing the highest fee 
are the worst offenders. They beg 
off by syaing “we're doing it for 
the writers.” None of the journey- 
men comedy writers draw less than 
| $1,000 a week. It’s what could be 
called “be-nice-to-writers-week.” 

Another abuse that’s aroused the 
purists are the credits for “gowns 
by, shoes by” and other personal 
accoutrements. Even on the shows 
on which she doesn't perform, the 
line is carried on the Loretta 
Young show to credit Werle tor 
her frocks. On some shows the gal 
is allowed to keep the frock and 
having only so much closet space 
she sells it off to a shop in the 
valley, which, in turn, sells it at 
a discount. The word has gotten 
around and the shop is one of the 
busiest in town. Other dress shops 
| don’t like it but they're powerless 
to fight it. 

The sponsor has finally gotten 
the ear of the networks and the 
j}crackdown has already taken its 
toll. That it will spread to lesser 
abuses is not to be gainsaid. The 








plug may find himself looking for 
a new sponsor They may not 
lthink so but every one of them 
is expendable. The days of Amos 
’n’ Andy and the Milton Berle that 
was Mr. TV are but memories. 





Guy Madison Into 


‘Oklahoma’ Series 
Hollywood. 
Guy Madison, who starred in 
“Wild Bill Hickok” teleseries for 
five years, will take over title role 
|in new series tabbed “The Man 
from Oklahoma,” circa 1870. 


To be made under his own indie 
banner, series will be produced by 
his partner, Helen Ainsworth, and 
kick off around Jan. 5. Package is 
being handled by William Morris 
Agency for Fall sked. 
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By HERMAN RUSH Word goes that they had expected 
(Pres., Flamingo Telefilm Sales) | also strong foreign interest in this 
. : ss six-part production. But alse this 
y | years ago, Flamingo Films! package to television, our new > foll th ake , Nort ty 
om . 8 hope fell through. In an effort to 
pioneered in the distribution of Festival Package! P ; exploit production’s possibilities 
top quality international feature This trend toward international to an utmost, they began repeat- 
fh = features is a many faceted phe- ing this series on afternoons last 
v3 ee ar ee ee Semenen, wee many implications October. Crix and the more fas- 
company is the undisputed leader Interest in things foreign has tidious clientele weren't particu- 
in this field. Ninety films, offered) never been so high. Try asking larly fond of this repeat business 
in t ihe Critics Award Pack “How would you like to go to ¢ b of most 
, ne ace ava : ¥ ha ’ 7 lite a number series, most- 
of age " , Europe?” and you'll find your mass , pe 1 i 7 : tiv haga ogg rat 
a5 | “The Festival Package,” audience. The steadily increasing A Baer . ste “Dr - aaa manne 
- gee" - he s side ragne series), 
have b sold in a total of 140) presence of foreign cars on the to t ene a} . Ss } arnt Clea 
markets. News of our achievement road forced every American manu- x dey Pees ; ei onl - ea 
has been greeted in many quar facturer to produce a small car to man 4 e” “pe co ¢ . reste 
as b greete ar- : R xcite the average customers, 
¥ : : y 4 meet the competition. As was the to excite the ave Pecrgerons 2 
ters istonishment—they said case with films, the public rejected yet revie Me — , at 1 ; yee 
it couldn't be done. what industry sages insisted was (It must be ac ec 10V — oer 
‘ ” f 4 T ry 9 he Germ s have a a 
Well Flamingo did it, and in the | “What the people wanted.” When VAN FOX the Ge in critics have a hab 
Wand ie .| falling sales proved that they Ke criticizing German tele quite a bit. 
process caused station managers ey Foe Director of It won't be easy to calm them 
; . | were wrong, producers looked else- CONCENTRATION—NBC-TV as} 
to take a long look at their audi- ‘ . . : down as long as there is no sec- 
7 5 where for a hook on which to prop — . pba __— 5 
ences and reevaluate what the their sagging sales. They found ond channe 
>! = : . : | - 
people really wanted. What they that foreign talent had captured One of the most poputas be 
: eae ES 3 .,| the imagination of the American a Fac is ee German series is simultaneously 
SS See: Ne See ae public. : one of the most cirticized ones: 
re-1948 Hollywood potboilers ‘- ‘ , “Familie Schoeller , am- 
P : ; d potboilers, . Having overcome sales resist- P os ’ “Familie Schoelle — a _ 
companied by mass bankruptcies ance and proven our theories cor- ily program (some a= cg n 
of local movie houses, They dis-) rect, we faced the problem of pre- Nn fa OvVISION of the stateside ather snows 
Best” or “Life With Riley”), which 


covered that in the past 10 years 
more than 10,000 theatres have 
closed in the U.S. and that Holly- 
wood's motion picture production 
has been reduced from 500 films 
each year to 200-250. 

There was, however, a_ small 
group of theatres that prospered 
during this same period. Theatres 
specializing in foreign films in- 
creased their number many tines 
over. Despite their successful ex- | 
ample, the larger theatres, wedded | 
to product of the Hollywood major | 


senting films which would be ac- 


cepted as technically excellent Wisditetan marked its 100th continuation on 
Flamingo felt it necessary to in- . abs ait viig Nov. 16. Majority of scribes have 
vest up to $20,000 to dub each pic- Federal Communications Com-' been calling this series ‘ banal, 
ture. This dubbing is consistent mission has given the greenlight, “silly” and even “stupid,’ but, 
with the highest standards com- tg Purdue U’s ambitious “strato-| Quite obviously, the ion a Se 
monly associated with theatrical |; ad” eieeeiheadl Oitea cal public has taken a fancy to 1 
release. = qducational television €X-| Crix opine: As long as we have 
I would like tu make one last Pe™ment only one channel, it’s a presump- 
point concerning policies that have The project get underway tion to~come along with such 
guided Flamingo’s activities—pol- ext September, involves use of a_ series : 
icies involving our responsibility DC-7 transport beam teach-vee Frankfurt’s series, “A Place For 
to the television viewer as well as Programs to schools, colleges and Animals,” narrated by Dr. Bern- 
the broadcaster Since the recent Universities within a radius of 150- hard Grzimek (director of the 


scandal, the industry has seen fit 


200 miles for Montpelier, Ind 


Frankfurt Zoo), and “Middle Ger- 

















motion picture studios, resisted | 15 defend its programing and has Four transmitters on the Purdue man Daybook,” Guenther Linke’s 
playing any films but Hollywood's | }o1.eq about improving its integ- campus will send programs to the) political series which deal with 
— sg — Peers pas | rity. Certainly the existence of plane, which will maneuver in a/| reports from Soviet-occupied Ger- 
psy Ria iene Be yd aa } duplicity has hurt the industry; it 10-mile circuit 23,000 feet above many. belong to the programs that 
— Selwenil which pr ene is indisputable that an attempt to Montpelier. It will relay two sep- are also appreciated by the press 
lagged a little behind public de- clean house is highly commend- arate Programs on four UHE To the dismay of egy —. 
mand, has finally hopped on the able. But a greater duplicity lies channels ma owners, hg oe 1e€a “me 
bandwagon and is producing iater- | ‘” withholding from the public More than 5,000,000 students in films (mostly 0 dies hav * - 

national films: almost every picture | that kind of programing which s| some 13,000 schools will be in brought over the German rar : - 
made in Hollywood co-stars a for- | vastly entertaining and uplifting range of the telecasts. Purdue es- last year It can't be es Se 
eign star with an American. All 2° well. timates the cost at $7,000,000 majority of German televiewers 
international films--all tharess ——_—__ - _ ——$ $$$ 


book them; and what's most signifi 


cant, all types of people enjoy 
major distributors now hundle 
these pictures. 

We have been aware of this 


trend for many years and our de- 
cision to buy and sell international 
features is based, in part, un this 
awareness. As a result, we have 
made the stars who are currently 
among the country’s top buxoffice 
talent available for television. In 
so doing, we offer not only the 
finest programing, but the newest 
as weli. The “oldest” picture in 
these packages was produced 'way 
back in 1953—the majority were 
produced in 1957 and 1958. In most 
cases, these films are still being 
shown theatrically in every section 
of the country. In some cases, the 


films have not yet even been re-| 


leased 





_ Shrunken World 


At first, some resistance was en- 
countered from station personnel, 
who felt that our features would 
not be successful in their mar- 
kets—“Sure, they'll go in New 
York, but they’ll never get an audi- 
ence here.” Through the effort of 
some far-sighted programmers, we 
have proven with ratings, audience 





acceptance and sales success, that | 


our pictures are popular in mar- 
kets of all sizes, including Ashe- 
ville, Little Rock, and Poland 
Spring. There is no longer a great 
variance in taste between the resi- 
dents of Rome, New York and 
Rome, Georgia ‘and Rome, Italy, 
for that matter). The world has 
shrunk so much that the house- 
wife in Ames, Iowa, is enjoying 
the same entertainment as_ her 
counterpart in Los Angles or New 
York 

The case for the popularity of in- 
ternational stars versus those in 
pre-1948 Hollywood product is 
summed up best by direct compar- 
ison. Take your pick — Norma 
Shearer or Maria Schell; Claudette 
Colbert or Brigitte Bardot; Betty 
Grable or Sophia Loren; Edgar 
Kennedy or Fernandel. Hollywood 
is now presenting these new faces, 
these exciting stars, in order to get 
people away from their television 
sets and back into the theatres. We 
a' Flamingo spent the past eight 
months purchasing from top pro- 
ducers and established distributors 
the very best in international fea- 
tures. The same stars that Holly- 
wood is offering fabulous sums to. 
we now present in an international 








the round (and that includes the squares), is one 
of wanting one’s cake and eating it. As a crowd 
comprising a nation we are, nonetheless, fragment- 
ized, fractionalized and, if you will, fractured. To- 
getherness in objectives we simply do not have. It 
is each man for himself and everyone for somebody 
else for the scapegoat. 

Often will you hear the buck passed from the re- 
ceiving end of the television tube to the sending 
end and, alas, vice versa too. Either of those in iso- 
lated cases may be valid but a serious coming to 
grips with the contradictions calls in simple fact 
for a sharing of responsibility: responsibility to- 
jwards any changes perhaps in order and, in the 
meanwhile, towards the situation as it is currently 
to be lived with. 
| Re-cap March 1959: A CART reprise of sorts on 
|the last directly above, a sort of once-over-lightly 
study of tv the sorcerer, tv invading the classroom, 
| tv mystically held responsible for a New Jersey 
| bus holdup, and of tv generally piling up credit 
both where it is and where it is not due 
| Included was a somewhat begrudging 
| to the comparatively daring elements so 

their 





deference 
matter-ot- 
|factly broadcast abroad. Granted time zones 
are kilometrically contained while ours are not, 
| still their common-sense approach to adults’ humor 
|(and that is meant in terms of maturity, rather than 
in terms of mere age in years) inspires some of my 
envy. Too many here view Europe and its environs 
as a veritable primrose path smothered by deca- 
dent Continental as contrasted with pristine Colo- 
am influences. 

} Debits and Credits | 
| Then take the April 1959 CART: A spring inven- 
|tory of tv debits and credits. Everything from auto- 
|matic maternity benefits (a California mother de- 
livered her fifth child—a boy—with no more of an 
|assist than moral support from a feature re-run) 
}to tv’s built-in distortions (an examination of the 
medium’s assumed potentials for both good and 
bad, imagined and/or real). 


| 





Then a further look at tv’s problems in re mass 
and class. 

And more in re TViolence. Even allowing the 
possibility of inconsistency in editing actions at 


|the broadcaster's end of the television tube, how 
consistent is the censorial ‘no’ of some parents 
|who limit their offspring on candy consumed, un- 
dersirable friendships, late hours, and a variety of 
|other exposures but slough off the viewing habits 
of their youngsters? 

The CART for May 1959 brought a bemused sur- 
vey of censorship itself: censorial views from the 
|audience on the facts of life as caught in tv's re- 
flections of bathrooms, beds, and other “personal” 
| commodities; audience sensitivities, censorially re- 
jlating to war and peace and patriotism; censorship 
approaches to staples like westerns and to specials 
like, say, “The Moon and Sixpence”; necklines and 
anatomical containment considerations, ete 
| The above was an unruffled and moderately 








sar- 





TV Censorship: Kidding-on-Level 


Continued from 





page 95 





donic review of the inconsistencies extant in de- 
mands for more and for less censorship. That CART 
Report's main point: a defense of the calculated risk 
present wherever exceptional realism goes forward 
un-censored because of the apparency in its context 
of constructive intent 

CART for June 1959: Responsibility. Another re- 
prise on when to take those calculated risks, terse 
(for a change!) and culled from the diverse views 
of an American adman, some British Lords, a Jesuit 
scholar, NBC's chairman of the board, us broad- 
cast censors. and John Q. Public 

July 1959 CART: An exploration into artistic li- 
cense, viewer choice, sense, censure, and, as it were, 
“common sensorship.” Introduced in this one on the 
basis of periodic self-examination was the thought 
that the CARTs themselves fairly consistently boil 
down to an unequivocal brushoff of the literal. Too 
many of the criticisms received, too many of the 
squawks from pressure groups, too many of the 
cliches boil down to just plain cant, to a dreary 
bolstering of rigidity and conformity, to a suffocat- 
ing avalanche of claptrap 


= ~ Just The Facts, Ma’am! rid 





But enough for inventory. At the year’s halfway 
mark it was clear enough the time was ripe for all 
media to recognize the need for—and then demand 
and deserve and assume their right to—responsible 
approaches to responsibly mature appraisals of the 
simple facts of life. An indispensable premise which 
much exist where overt candor is used in any art 
form pertains to the degree of validity present in 


the context where it appears. ; 
But so as you see had we pontificated in the 
CART for May. And so did we chorus in CART 


for August. Always the emphasis on the subject of 
television’s influence and responsibilities, its ambi- 
tions and potentials, its connection with Home and 
Mother, its uncensored audacities and finally its 
survival. Always the attention to some good rea- 
sons why television, with its real and imagined in- 
fluences, should take some calculated risks censored 
intelligently, where at all, this side of the tube and 


censured intelligently, where at all, at the receiv- 
ing end. 
, F ' 
My point has been belabored enough All the 


monthly CART entries speak (1 like to think!) for 
themselves. So, to understate the case, do certain 
of the headlined miseries which struck at summer's 
end. Life in the tv vineyards in the year past cer- 
tainly was more beset with storms to be weathered 
than with lulls in which to contemplate our navels. 
In the welter of unhappy fact a cause most worth) 
to press upon any potential disbelievers among us 
was undaunted belief in ourselves. 

In brief, which I seldom am, the word to the wise 
in tv (and in radio, and in the movies, and through- 
out citizenry and far and wide throughout the 
world) the word is neither greater nor less than 
the word to the wise that was given the lady bug. 
If your house is on fire and your children will burn, 
fly away home. Don't just sit there, do something. 





Germany's TV Dictatorship 
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enjoys this type of entertainment 
on the The 1959 lineup in- 
cluded a number of U.S. pix, such 
“The Well,” “Berlin Express” 
in addition to history-making Ger- 


set 


as 


man films ‘M’ or top-flight 
Italian Terra Trema’™) produc- 
tions 

Whether appreciated by the 
wide public or not, W-Germany 
has rapidly become a vast market 
for American tv items. 1959 saw 
dozens of stateside items on this 
country’s sets. Incomplete list in- 
cludes “Three Musketeers,” “San 
Francisco Beat,” “Bob Cummings 
Show, Hitchcock Presents,” 
“Animal Parade,” “Jungle,” “Mov- 
ie Museum,” “Fury, “Lassie,” 
“Susie,” Perry Como_ Show,” 
“Danger Is My Business,” ‘Union 
Pacific,” “Rome Eternal,” “Father 
Knows Best,” “Circus Boy,” “Tex- 
as Rangers,’ “Tombstone Terri- 
tory,” “District Attorney,” “Sea 
Hunt,” “Target” and “Star Per- 
iormance 

Of all these programs, Screen 
Gems’ “Father Knows Best” has 
probably found the best ratings 
and the most receptive audience. 
“The Perry Como Show” garnered 
pros and cons. Roughly said, it 
clicked with the teenage set but 
its appeal to German adults ap- 
pears very limited. Como, inci- 
dentally, had temporarily taken 


off the German program, allegedly 
on general request, but came back 
in fall. It's doubtful whether an- 
other Como _ package will be 
bought by the German tv. 
Whether the U.S. items are 
powerful or not on the German tv 
market, is a question that can be 
given at least these answers: Fact 
is that their popularity (quite in 
contrast to Hollywood pix) is not 


exactly overwhelming. Many 
most) of the stateside programs 
are shown between the hours of 


7 and 8 p.m. via the regional tele- 
casts (between commercials). Chil- 
dren’s programs a la “Fury” are 
mostly on Sunday afternoons, the 
Como shows mostly on Saturday 
p.m.—very seldom a stateside pro- 
gram is given the chance to ap- 
pear on this country’s main tele 
time, that’s between 8 and 10 p.m. 

Of course, there’s the competi- 
tion angle: German tv execs want 
to give their own authors priority. 


But another angle may be taken 
into consideration as well A 
prominent tv expert here opined 


the other day that the reason for 
the failure of so many an Ameri- 
can product in Germany has to do 
with the fact that the American 
tv companies are not well enough 
repped or organized in Europe. 
The so-called experts that are sent 
to the old world to analyze the Eu- 
ropean market are often not fa- 
miliar with the different condi- 
tions and demands in Europe. They 
think that if a program clicked 
beyond the ocean it must also do 
so in Europe. Another main dif- 
ficulty is based on the fact that 
many of those reps don't under- 
stand the foreign lingo. And they 
keep forgetting that practically 
all European tv stations are Gov- 
ernment-controlled. This means 
that the commercial angle doesn’t 
play the first fiddle. Biggest em- 
phasis is put on the artistic factor. 

As to the Soviet-German tele- 
vision, headquartered in Berlin- 
Adlershof, one of the outskirts of 
Berlin's Soviet Sector, there is no 
denying the fact that East-German 
tv is more ambitious than the W- 
German video, already evidenced 


by this: The East tv starts daily 
at 11 am. while the West nor- 
mally begins at 5 p.m. on week- 


days. On Sundays, the East starts 
telecasting at 10 a.m. while the 
West German tele usually begins 
its job at 12 a.m. That the West 
German tv is still behind the East 
in this respect is a puzzle to most 
W-German televiewers. With the 
enormous amount of money they 
take via the compulsory levy, they 
should be able to bring an equally 
substantial tele time. One should 
not forget, of course, that the So- 
viet German regime sees in video 
one of the biggest publicistical 
means in East Germany. It grants 
it the most generous support. And 
it’s understood that the Commu- 
nist regime there has its fingers 
deep in that pie. Propaganda 
plays a highly essential factor. 
Most of the regular programs are 
in the service of the party. Fea- 


ture films, mostly of East German, 
Russian or satellite origin and oc- 
also Freneh 
oldies, 


Italian 
shown 


casionally 
or 


or 


German are 
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Telefilmeries Resist ‘Arm & Leg’ 
Demand of Agencies Repping Stars 


Some telefilm companies are ing 


a stew over the practices of a few 
of the major agencies, claiming 
that in many instances the price of 
signing a star, represented by the 
big outfit, is to sign away 10% of 
the series to the agency. 

During the system, which is 
being bucked by more than one 
telefilm company, the agency be- 
comes the sales agent for the pro- 
jected series, even though in one 
ease, the series already had tenta- 
tively been sold to a network. (Web 
committing for the pilot, in a co- 
financing deal.) 

That 10% sales agent fee gives 
the agency off the top revenues on 
the initial sale, the overseas sale, 
and the reruns. It’s different than 
the 10° package commission off 
the top of the negative cost of a 
series that is paid to agencies 
which bring in key ingredients of 
a series. 

Few of the major telefilmeries 
avoid the 10°% sales agent system 
by simply bypassing the stars rep- 
resented by the agencies in ques- 
tion. Others, such as Warner Bros., 
follow the policy of trying to build 
tv stars of their own. But how 
many telefilmeries are in the posi- 
tion of WB. with its comparatively 
huge vidfilm commitment, to build 
stars? 

Some telefilmeries, because of 
their eagerness to ink the star. go 
along with the 10° sales agent fee, 
referring to the cases where the 
telefilmery doesn’t want the sales 
agent service of the agency. There 
are some cases when such talent 
agency services are highly desired 
by the telefilmery. 

The agency situation recently 
has been highlighted by this devel- 
opment on the Coast. Several tv 
production companies have begun 
paying “package fees” in an effort 
to encourage smaller talent agen- 
cies to compete with the giant out- 
fits in the packaging of new tv 
shows. The fee runs from $500 to 
$1.000 per segment of each series, 
paid to the agent, for bringing in 
a writer-producer or a property or 


even occasionally a star. The fee 
for the customary 10° package 
commission runs to an average 


$3,500 per episode on a half-hour 
series 


It's the claim of producers that | 
the giant agencies no longer earn} 
that 10°>, that they don’t bring in} 
all the ingredients of a package 
but only some ingredients, like} 
the producer or property, vet in- 


sist that they be paid the full 10° 
on the entire package. 





Some Gentle Hints 
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——— 
entertainer who is a doctor on the 
side inheriting a family 

And don't think of a family that 
owns a who works for the 
FBI, or a family whose dog can 
talk, or a family of dogs who own 
a little boy who is an entertainer 
and has just been assigned to the 
medical corps of the Army. 

These ideas will get you no- 
where. Keep saying this and keep 
believing this Don't weaken. 
You're on the way to recovery. 

All right, now let's say you've 
been off pilots for a month. 

Celebrate 

Go on a drunk. Drop a G in Las 
Vegas. Get a dame. You deserve | 
to indulge yourself once in a while. 
You've been a good boy so you get 
a prize 

Not all of my patients are en- 
titled to celebrate, for, to be per- 
fectly honest, this system is not 
100°. I have kept count and here 
are the statistics. 

I had started with 24 writers, 18 
actors, 13 Metropolitan Opera so- 
pranos, 12 vivesectionists, 11 plas- | 


collie 


terers, eight bar tenders, six neuro- | 


surgeons, four wine tasters, two, 
department store Santa Clauses, 
one director, one producer—all 
confirmed pilot thinkers, and all 
making a total of 100. I kept my 
patients to this number so as to, 
make it easier in percentages. 
Here are the results. 55 have 
never again touched a pilot. 20 
were incurable. They went back 


te thinking of programs with the’ 
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stageshow contract and Variety 
kudos. 

As far as we know this full-scale 
consideration for new talent by 
television and theatre was some- 
thing new. Its ultimate benefits to 
all concerned could prompt a re- 
vival of live stageshow entertain- 
ment in the other big population 
centers. 
| Glamour and Values — 4 





Over and above this kind ‘of en- 
thusiasm, it has always been my 





A TV Ripley For 
09-60: How Total 
Is My Totality? 








Until the quiz scandals, not much 
could be said either for or against 
the theories of “balanced program- 
ming” and “totality of service” ex- 


,cept that they were high-sounding 


} and, more than likely, 


| belief that the glamour and basic | 


goodness of show business, plus a 
natural urge to be a part of this 


happy profession, accounts for the | 


bulk of new talent response. 
Speaking of basic goodness, all 

of us, and I mean the “Amateur 

Hour” staff, our Music Hall friends, 


and the television network people, | 


are proud of what we were able 
to do for the New Talent Award 
winning amateurs. 

Let it be understood, neverthe- 
less, that our television watchers 
and the Music Hall audiences made 
the discoveries. After all, once on 


stage, the amateurs were on their | 


own. Our reward was the gratitude 
of these youngsters and the satis- 
faction of doing something good. 
If you've been around amateurs 
| When they hear bigtime applause 
| for the first time, you know what 
I mean. There is no thrill like it 


in show business, or any other 
business 
And let us not overlook the 


participating public. We have no 
yardstick to measure the collective 
enjoyment furnished by these 
young troupers, but the total “pen- 
etration” must have been beyond 
any calculation. 

Why not unbend a little and look 
at it this way? Aren’t we all, 
| I include most of us, actors, musi- 
|cians, technicians, writers, pro- 
| ducers, primarily striving to ‘spread 
|cheer, to provide our audiences 
with some sort of happy diversion? 

Call this a “Pollyanna” pitch if 
| you will, but in my book. any musi- 
cal or variety entertainment, 
drama, movie, or telecast that 
offers escape from fear, heartache, 
or just plain boredom is some- 
thing that can’t be judged entirely 
in terms of boxoffice receiots or 
time-slot ratings. 

Whenever anything sends me off 
on this subject, I start thinking 
about the happy, crowded baill- 
rooms during the heyday of the 
dance band era. That was when a 
vaudeville act, the Six Brown Bros., 
gave me the inspiration to get into 
this business. I learned to play 
| saxophone and went barnstorming 
around Denver with an amateur 
jazz band. 

There was very little to eat, but 
plenty of glamour. The glamour 
and the music were good. I think 
that just about everybody still 
‘ cherished a memory of the “golden 
age” ballrooms and the popular 
tunes we all knew so well. 

Some of that old dance music 
still fascinates me, like the good 
old tunes from vaudeville and the 
| musical movies they used to make. 
When you think of the happy music 
of your life, remember most of it 


and | 


meant the 
same thing. 


The CBS and NBC publicity was | 


vague, probably with the idea of 
promising more than either net- 
work was then willing to give. 
They still haven't given much, but, 
nudged by Washington, they seem 
to be moving in the direction of 
better programs on tv—which, in- 


cidentally was not necessarily a 
part of the original “balance” and 
“totality” concept. 


NBC made a big show of pride 
in formulating “totality,” but P. Q. 
(pre-quiz), that’s all it was—show. 
If anybody asked NBC's brass to 
show their hand, no poker face 
could have saved ‘em from a dis- 
astrous showdown, because very 
few people on the outside were 
disposed to agree that quizzes, 
color, westerns and a relative 
handsful of news and public af- 
fairs programs 
anced programming. CBS 
pretty much in the same fix. 

Then why did the networks 
chance the bluff in the first place? 

A primary school of thought is 
that “totality” and “balance” were 
created by CBS and NBC to ob- 
scure gains being made by ABC. 
In a sense the two bigger tv net- 
works had joined in a common 
cause: To keep upstart ABC in its 
place—down in third place, that is. 
Fear at the beginning of the 1959- 
1960 tv season (when totality and 


was 


' . 
balance appeared in nearly every- 


thing said at NBC and most of the 


things said at CBS) was that the | 


new ABC series of 60-minute ac- 
tion-adventure shows would clob- 
ber NBC and CBS on the Nielsen 
ratings. 

Nobody really knew how strong 
the ABC “bread and butter” pro- 
gram concept—devoid of nearly all 
public affairs and news programs 


}and totally devoid of live drama— 


was the product of show business. | 


The tunes you hum and whistle to 
yourself, the sentimental tunes 
that bring back your happiest 
recollections, these tunes origin- 
| ated in show business. I'm proud to 
be connected with such a business, 
| and with such a program as “Ama- | 


'teur Hour.” Also, I'm continuously | 


} 


| thrilled to note the large numbers | 


of newcomers and amateurs who 
| want to get into it. 

As I said, the outlook, in our 
' area at least, V was never better. 








| results that four of them are now 


see the producer. The other 25 are 
wavering. 

In view of the odds I think you 
| will agree that having helped bet- | 
ter than half of these unfortunates, 
‘I do deserve credit. 

I hope I have helped you too. 

If I have, perhaps you can return 
the favor. 

How do you stop smoking? 


| millionaires, three are on the way | 
there, and the rest never did get to | 


| 
| 
| 


would be, but nobody (at CBS or 


NBC) wanted to take any chances. | 


And by creating the 
“totality” and “balance,” 
hoped to put themselves 


myths of 
they 
in the 


position of creating new standards | 
of program measurement—without | 


necessarily 
grams. 
As it was evidently figured, ABC 


providing new  pro- 


stood a chance of winning the reg- | 


ular ratings. So aiong with flowery 
words, NBC stated piously that it 
would no longer dwell on or issue 
statements about the Nielsen rat- 
ings or, for that matter, any other 
ratings. CBS put itself in the same 
kind of non-rating boat. 

Funny part about it is that for 
theories borne in cyncism—in a 


fearful desire to bottle up the on- | 
rushing opposition—hey have at| 
least become the foundation for | 


better programming standards. Al- 
though many words of piety are 
still mixed in with the deeds, the 
promise of higher standards is! 
growing but, at the present time, 
that’s all it is—just a promise. 

Could be it’s really valid, that in 
order to make big progress one 
has to take smal] steps. 


By ART WOODSTONE— 


constituted  bal- | 


Beating the Jam: 


Frankfurt. 

Radio Free Europe will be cele- 
brating its 10th birthday this year. 
And in nearly a decade of broad- 
casting, it's become one of the| 

world’s most powerful radio net- 
| works, bringing words of truth and 
| hope to millions of eager Iron Cur- 
tain country listeners. 
| Starting from a 7,500 wattmobile 
jtransmitter in Germany on 
‘fourth of July, 1950. RFE has 
grown up to a total of 29 trans- 
mitters sending over a_ million 





tain. 

Listeners in Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Hungary can now hear 20 
hours a day of RFE broadcasts 
while the Munich-based 
sends five hours daily to Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

News and political analyses make 
up about half of the shows, with 24 
hours a day reports from TASS. 
the Russian news agency, the Red 
| Chinese, Polish and Czech news 
services utilized in the makeup of 
the news. as well as that supplied 
by the news nets of the free world. 

This way, it’s often possible for 
RFE to report on developments 
and trends inside the Iron Curtain, 
as well as to keep 
abreast of happenings in the lands 
where freedom reigns. 

In addition to the news report- 
}ing, RFE beams out sports round- 
up shows, the latest jazz music 
j}and_ entertainment. “European 
Hit Parade,” for instance, is a 
feature for the Polish listeners. 

The station maintains a constant 


monitor over Commie broadcasts, | 


|in order to find out how the Reds 
are distorting the news, and to 
set the listeners straight. 

A native of Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania and Bul- 
garia heads each of the five main 
sections of the station which beam 
back into their countries. 

And despite all the pressures 
, brought by the Commies. the lis- 

teners to the RFE shows continue 
to increase. 

| Government agents in Hungary 
from time to time search homes to 
discover where people are listening 
to the banned RFE shows, but even 
at the risk of fines and imprison- 
ment, the people continue to tune 
in. 


_ Saturation Broadcasting — 


The Reds are currently using 
about 1,500 transmitters to jam the 
shows. But RFE has set up satura- 
tion broadcasting to beat the jam, 
| by tuning all its transmitters to 
one country at a time. That way, 
[listeners can try various channels 


until they locate an unblocked 
broadcast. 
| When the Hungarians flooded 


linto Austria during the Hungarian 


revolt three years ago, about 93° 
of them reported hearing RFE 
shows—with 72% saying that they 
were daily listeners. 

Reds in Poland, according to a 
, Slory recently told to RFE, re- 
| cently started a radio sales cam- 
| paign—and only when their test 
| oan were tuned to RFE did they 
manage to induce the local vil- 
lagers to buy the sets. Once the 





Tke, ke, DeGaulle and French TV 


Paris. 


When Eisenhower came to Paris in September, CBS News sent 


an advance crew headed by Den Hewitt, 


Edwards With The News,” 


producer of “Douglas 


to produce the special Firestone “Eye- 


witness to History” on videotape over here. 

We arranged to tape the parade from the Champs-Elysees to the 
Arch of Triumph through the live television cameras of the French 
National Network, RTF. A half hour before the parade, Hewitt de- 
cided to shoot an introductory lead and he asked me to “borrow” 


the RTF cameras. 


I managed to get the RTF technicians to pull 


their cameras down from the prepared position on the Arch so that 


Hewitt could direct them on the ground, as he desires. 


He drove 


the French technicians wild, mixing introductions with gags. that 


they didn’t quite know were gags, such as saying, 


“Can you move 


the Arch of Triumph back two feet please?” 

The technicians really got a fright when the French producer 
looked at his watch and saw that De Gaulle and Eisenhower were 
due to arrive in five minutes and his cameras were not in place. 
He screamed instructions, got the cameras back from Hewitt and 
was ready to shoot with one minute to spare for the start of 


his Eurovision Network. 


David Schoenbrun. 


watis of power and 3,000 hours of | 
information and news over the Cur- | 


its listeners | 


Radio Free Europe 


By HAZEL GUILD 


sets were installed, though, the 
whole system was linked exclusive- 
y to Radio Warsaw, and the RFE 
| shows couldn't be heard. 

To about 70 million people 
caught behind the Iron Curtain, the 
| RFE broadcasts are one of the few 
|sources of finding out about life 
jacross the barrier to freedom. 
RFE is a network without a com- 
mercial—other than constant sell- 
ing a belief in a free world. 


Less Bullish On 
First-Runners 
For Syndication 


One the eve of the New Year, 
there’s a reassessment going on in 
the half-hour syndication field and 
the outlook is that there will be 
a noticeable drop in first-run prod- 
uct being introed in ‘60. 

Just a few weeks ago, canvas of 
syndie houses indicated that the 
number of fifst-runners slated for 
the New Year would run about 40, 
the same as last year. The 40 fig- 
|; ure encompassed both new prop- 
erties and fresh production on es- 
tablished properties. 

But now—’perhaps a reflection of 
the overall seasonal slump—the 40 


figure of "59 has been pared down 
to a 30 estimate, a 25% drop for 





the | 


station | 


Not included in the roundup are 
vidtaped shows which, at this 
time, are almost in a separate clas- 
sification. 

Reason for the decline in the ex- 
pected number of first-run vidfilm 
preperties in ‘60 are these: the 
dropout of such companies as 
Gross-Krasne-Sillerman and Guild; 
the move-in of the three networks 
in the 10:30 to 11 p.m. (EDT) peri- 
od; the “nervousness” of the syn- 
die biz at present; and the highly 
competitive situation om the re- 
gional level which virtually pro- 
hibits the selloff of low-budgeted 
shows. 

New first-runners 
next month inclue 


up for sale 
“Interpole Call- 


ing’; Independent Television 
Corp., “Pony Express,” California 
National Productions, one from 
United Artists Television, and a 
few other entries. 

ITC’s “Interpole,” which has 


been kicked off by a sales meet in 
N. Y., is a Rank Organization pro- 
duction, done in conjunction with 
the Jack Wrather Organization. 
Series, dealing with the Paris 
based International Criminal Po- 
lice Organization, stars Charles 
Korvin and was filmed on location 
throughout the world. 


U. of Wis. 1006 Grant 
For Experimental Video 
Correspondence Course 


Madison. 

U. of Wisconsin ‘School of Edu- 
cation & Extension Division) is 
sponsoring an experimental tele- 
vision correspondence course in 
utilizing audio-visual instruction 
methods, slated for nine national 
}areas in 1960. Graduate credit for 
the course will be provided. A 
U.S. grant of $100,000 under Na- 
tional Defense Act, provides the 
money. 

All the lessons will go on video- 
jtape. Starting Feb. 1, this work 
| will be broadcast on both commer- 
| cial and educational television 
| stations to people registered for 
the course in Milwaukee and La 
Crosse, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chi- 
cago; Detroit and East Lansing; 
j}Lincoln, Neb.; a Florida section 
jand Honolulu. 

Classes will run three after- 
|noons weekly for 15 weeks. 

| Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, U. of 
Wisconsin's School of Education, 
visualizes 10,000 people as poten- 
tial. This is the preem of such a 
course nationally. Lindley feels 
that such a course will be highly 
valuable in training teachers. 
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Some Jolly Good Reflections 
By A Yank In British Telly 


By WILL ROLAND 
(On loan from CBS to Associated Rediffusion Ltd.) 


{the large reservoir of men anc 


London. 

A year in England and you find 
you've accumulated a repertoire of 
expressions and a few accents out 
necessity. You have to 
make yourself understood! Your 
children are constantly correcting 
you in terms of a partially new lan- 
guage. You react with perplexity 


of sheer 


when they say “Daddy” (corry 
“Fawtha”) “Sir Malcolm telephoned 
at tea time. He’s buzzing off to 
Edgecombe on Titwillham” (pro- 
nounced WOOSTER)!) “but he'll 
give you a tinkle!” (he'll tele- 


phone!) “He'll make an enquiyeree 
about the kind of music you want 
so you can go about it and “bash 
it out” when the rehearsal is “laid 
on!” 

Add to this pedestrian conversa- 
tion the problems of communicat- 
ing associate in telly 
(Television). You can’t (sorry 
cawn’'t) swear at your vision mixed 
(Technical Director) because he is 
always a she. Your sound man 
(audio) is adding echo like mad to 
everything because he has the new 
German compact, carry-it-with-you- 
all-stages revere chamber. Your 
floor manager ‘Stage Manager!) is 
arguing with your stage manager 
(Assistant producer) because he’s 


with your 


ideas in the field of radio and later 
the film industry, but over here, 
because there weren't so many in 
these two allied categories, tv has 
recruited manpower from every 
possible source. Sometimes this de- 
lays progress but it also can have 
the benefits of bringing to tv new 
angles of approach. Many innova- 
tions result from the experimenta- 
tion and trials and errors of this 
varied manpower. It has meant 
also that program concepts are 
more diversified. A greater per- 
centage of the total tv time is filled 
with shows that are not l 


strictly 


“entertainment.”’ More remote orig- 


inations, more discussion programs, 
travelogs, and documentaries 
Percentage wise there are many 
more people from the educational 
world in tv here and many 
“schools” programs, for actual use 


| in the schools are part of the daily 


put the 2KW in the circle (ist bal- | 


cony) instead of in the stalls (Or- 
chestra seats). 

But once you've conquered the 
language, or rather the language 
has conquered you, you then face 
oniy the normal problems of not 
enough studio t!me, not enough re- 
hearsal, change of technical person- 
nel and sometimes whole crews on 
the day before transmission (Broad- 
east), artists from the continent not 
showing because of fog, problems 
of payments in different currencies 
and the difficulty of language. I 
thought I could do fairly well in 
French and German till I tried con- 
veying technical staging instruc- 
tions and bridging small crises all 
in one show! But the show goes on! 
Yep! Get on the air and often 
“polly goor,” too! 

A Producer’s Holiday | 

This has been a year of adven- 
ture, a year of pioneering, a year 
of much travel and experimenting. 
A year of producing variety and 
musical and circus shows, comedy 
shows, and top-name concert spe- 
cials. A producer's holiday! My big 
responsibility was a series of vari- 
ety spectaculars called “Hippo- 
drome” which fortunately clicked 
in a big way. It quickly became 
the number two show in the first 
10, second to “Wagon Train.” It 
featured variety, vaudeville and cir- 
eus acts from all over the conti- 
nent as well as from England and 
the U.S. It had a 33-piece orch- 
estra conducted by Norrie Para- 
mor, one of England's best record- 
ing maestros (the Mitch Miller of 
England), a large vocal chorus lead 
by Michael Sammes, and 24 Hippo- 
drome dancers trained by Denny 
Bettis. 

A show of “family” entertain- 
ment based on the concept of the 
famous London Hippodrome of the 


network schedules. The results of 
the diversified activities in all 
countries should be the motivation 
now for annual international con- 
claves of tv specialists. In addition 
to comparing methods and current 
ideas such meetings could become 
the logical place for the discus- 
sions of World Wide TV already 
grown to imminent importance 
among broadcasters. 
| Engiand’s TV ‘Architects’ | 
One of the big differences in ty 
production in England, and also on 
the Continent, is in the assignment 
of responsibility at the top 
Producers as we know them in the 
U.S. are hardly ever in the table 
of organization. The director does 
the whole job. But as the shows 
grow bigger and the budgets in- 
crease it is gradually becoming ap- 
parent to the programming com- 
panies that for big programs it is 
important to have an overall execu- 


tive, an “architect.” At present 
shows are decided upon by the pro- 
gram board and then given to a| 


director to do both the administra- 
tive job of the producer as well as 


the more detailed and specialized | 


work of the director. Unless it is a 


| small show it is usually too much. 


Part of the difficuity is that there 
are not enough men who qualify 
as producers. This top executive 
of a show should have in his back- 


| ground many of the various experi- 


early 1900's. At the end of this year | 
I turn it over to one of the bright | 


young directors of Associated Re- 
diffusion, Bill Turner, to carry on 
into 1960. There are enough won- 
derful acts all over Europe to keep 
Hippodrome’s audience entertained 
for a couple of years and with the 
Iron Curtain gradually parting 
there will be great acts available 
from behind it for a long time after 
that 

Finding this talent and observ- 
ing tv techniques all over the con- 
tinent has been one of the many 
interesting aspects of this job of 
producing tv shows over here. Each 
country has something of its owa 
to contribute—has reached out in 
one or more original directions. In 
Germany there is a dynamic feel- 
ing about the possibilities of the 
medium and the new technical 
equipment especially is marvellous, 


| belongs to Associated Rediffusion. | 


cutting down trouble and work and | 


giving better pictures. 


The people working in televisioa 


abroad come from many different 
sources, more varied than in the 
U.S. Back home tv emerged from 


ences of show business. Also he 
must be a business man who knows 
something about spending money 
to achieve proportionate results 
The final responsibility for what 
is good and bad should then remain 
with this person who controls pol- 
icy rather than with those who in- 
terpret it. Without a producer on 
the important shows, the prograr 
board in effect functions as the 
producer but because it cannot fol- 
low up carefully with constant 
careful supervision of the project 
it runs the risk of the show emerg- 


ing lop-sided, strong in the area 
in which the director has interest 
or skill and weak where he knows 


little or nothing. 

Producers, of course, are expen- 
sive and where budgets are low and 
competition is not so keen it is 
understandable why this “man-in- 
charge” is omitted from the pro- 
duction team. There is great con- 
cern, however, when an established 


and successful show changes its 
standards or its character with a 
change of director or other key 


persons. In England there is often 
a policy of changing production 
personnel to give them all varied 
experience and to relieve the 
pressures of program assignments. 
The risk of such rotation could be 
minimized if under the supervision 
of a producer. 

There is also a certain amount ot 
difficulty and frustration in de- 
veloping programs in England be- 
cause of the complicated relation- 
ship of the programming companies 
to the network on which all their 
programs appear. There is only 


one commercial network. It is 
licensed and controlled by ITA 
(Independent Television Author- 


ity). Broadcasting time on this net- 
work has been awarded to several 
programming companies. Monday 
through Friday in the London area 


Saturday and Sunday in the Loa- 
don area to Associated Television. 
In the Midlands, A.B.C. has Sat- 





level, | 8TO™ th of 


Monday through Friday, and A.B.C. 
has Saturday and Sunday. Anglia, 
Wales, and South England 
separate companies. All these pro- 
gram originators together form the 
ITV (commercial) Network and 
their programs appear on the sec- 
ond channel in each area. (The first 
channel is the BBC). But among 
them, these ITV companies have 
network agreements to take each 
others programs interspersed with 
those they create themselves. 
Imagine then the intricacies of cor- 
relating one company’s program 
planning to fit with the offers and 
demands of the other companies 
and still keep a balanced succes- 
sion of entertainment on the view- 
ers’ screens. One company may hire 


directors or producers who are 
strong on musical shows only to 
find that one of the other com- 


panies is offering musical shows 
that are better. So there is a big 
switch to drama or comedy which 
could turn out to be equally risky. 
It would be ideal of course if each 
company would agree to specialize 
in a different category and then 
exchange its own kind of programs 
for those in which another company 


excelled. This dream of planned 
diversion is certainly not in the 
cards at present with the hectic 


competition which exists. The pros- 
pect of a third network is adding 
its own brand of jitters to program 
boards, and with the growing pres- 
sure on each company to build and 
program more of its own shows the 
situation is not likely to 
down 

Beiter, When It’s British | 


settle 


There 


I is certainly no denial that 
there are hectic problems in pro- 


duction in the U.S. but the picture 
is quite different. What has hap- 
pened in England is a frantic 


commercial tv in a pe- 
riod of four years. Program objec- 


tives in both content and quality 
are influenced by American exam- 
ples. Perry Como, Phil Silvers, 
Fred Astaire and other U.S. shows 
are seen here on film exactly as 
they were shown at home sans 


s. When they try to copy 
tions, the 14 years of 
practical experience on which our 
production is based is quite obvi- 
ously lacking. So are the big bud- 
gets. Also the plans :made three 
years ago by the British companies 
did not anticipate such a fantastic 
growth. Since there is no realistic 
competition (BBC is more 


mmmer¢ 


these produ 








“sep- 


arate” than competitive) there is 
a natural reluctance to spend 
profits on such things as higher 
wages, better overtime, expanded 
facilities in equipment and scenery 
shops etc., more maintenance and 
spare p Actually the heart of 





the problem is that British TV has 
succumbed to the temptation to 
s. This is quite to be 
the pouring in of so 
from commercial ad- 
but it means drifting to- 
mediocrity which the 
“ratings” seem to justify. TV is 
better in England when it is more 
British. Then there is a frankness 





l audience 
expected 
, 





much morey 


vertisers 


wards the 


and daring and intelligent punch 
which is stimulating and refresh- 
shows “for the masses.” 

ing. It seems likely to lose out 


howeve to the programmnsng of 

It will be interesting to watch 
the developments of the future and 
see how the problems are resolved. 


One thing is certain—with the 
fantastic growth of sets in use 
there wiil be 60 million Britishers 


have | 


| be any 


watching with violently disagreeing | 


and scores of tv column- 
ists still griping vociferously. 


‘Spots Cut Into 
Regional Buys 


reason for syndie woes in 
59 has been the comparative large 
1umbers of regional sponsors who 
bypassed program buys and took 
to spot buying on the local levels 

4 syndication house that’s been 
prepping a list of regional pros- 
pects for upcoming product found 
a good percentage of the list cur- 
rently committed to spot deals. It 
seemed that one of the trends in 
the ‘59 season on the market-by- 
market level had been the swing 
toward spot buying. A lot of fac- 
tors may have pushed syndication 
sponsors in that direction, but per- 
haps the biggest push was getting 
aboard the bandwagon, once the 
trend set-in 

The forecast for '60 is that the 


reactions, 


One 











——. 





Life & Times of FCC 





= Continued from page 88 





frequently cited is a case in which 
the location of public toilets in 
studios was brought into issue. 


Another attack on FCC pro- 
cedure alleges an occasional in- 
consistency in choosing the 


grounds upon which to grant and 
For example, there 
which decisions 
the finding of 
program plans, and 


deny licenses. 


are some Cases in 


are justified upon 


superiority in 


other cases in which this pre- 


requisite is minimized; some cases 


show an inconsistency in preferr- 


ing local or absentee ownership; 


and some grants made on the 


that 
diversification of 


are 


principle they will promote 


control over the 


various media of communication, 
but in other cases licenses are 
given to newspapers 


Even contradic- 


criticism of 


though these 


tions occurred 
the FCC is 
dicated 


have 


not necessarily in- 


While consistency in deci- 


sions is an ideal which has been 
expressed throughout most of the 
history of Anglo-American law, it 
has not always been achieved in 
practice. This is true even in the 
courts—witness the tangled web 
of precedent in the field of the 
anti-trust laws Is it rational to 
expect more from the FCC than} 
from the United States Supreme 
Court? Whether or not, the fact is 
that uncertainty is the usual lot 


of the parties and their lawyers at 
the beginning of a case. Indeed, 
if decisions were predictable there 
would be few cases, and parties 
would not need the expensive serv- 
ices of lawyers. Moreover, even in 
cases in which there is a great de- 
gree of certainty, lawyers often do 
their best to try to get the judges 
to change their past decisions, or 
exceptions, if such modifi- 





to make 








cations in the law will help their 
a rmined clients to win. Hence 
while the law s often cry for 
consistency, they are often guilty 
of creating inconsistency. 

Another attack charges that the 
Commissioners permit parties in 


Competing 
personal 


make 
attempt 
decisions. This 
unfair, Although 
given much pub- 
investigation by a 
Representatives commit- 
evidence failed to show 
that success is often if ever, 
Moreover, if there is te 
blame, some of it must be 
directed at the guilty applicants 


applications to 
contacts in 
to influence their 
criticism also, is 
it was recently 
licity in an 

House of 


tee, its 


the 


achieved 


and some of it at those Congress- 
men who have on occasion writ- 
ten letters to the Commission in 
the interests of constituents. Des- 
pite their responsibility, however, 
these Congressmen have on occa- 
sion refused to admit guilt. In- 


stead, they have been defiant (it is 
my duty to represent the interests 
of my constituents defensive ‘my 
letter was not intended to influ- 
ence a decision but merely to in- 
quire into the status of my con- 
stituent’s case), and indignant (how 
can you say such things about 
me 


New legislation to bar attempts 
to exert personal influence is in 
the making in the 1960 session of 
the present Congress. Will it be 
effective in stopping pressure from 
Congressmen? 


| It’s A Tough Job 


Congressional hearings often pro- 
vide a forum for the FCC's critics 
People who dislike what it has 
done are given an opportunity to 
tell their stories 

In doing so, 
the FCC with making the “wrong 
decisions.” For example, in the 
1940s CBS, NBC and the National 
Association of Broadcasters gave 
the Commission a rough time for 
adopting a series of rules to con- 
troi the relations between net- 
works and their affiliates; news- 
papers waged a vigorous, and even 
bitter, battle against a “policy an- 
nouncement” to the effect that the 
Commission would try to limit their 
ownership of broadcasting stations; 
engineers, manufacturers and Con- 
gressmen accused the FCC of ruin- 
ing FM by moving it upstairs in 
the spectrum, In the 1950s, the 


they often charge 


urday and Sunday and A.T.V.| pendulum has swung back, with re-| FCC was blamed for making what 
responsive to os 


comes in for Monday through Fri- 
day. In the North, Granada 





has | gram buys. 


gionals more 


the critics called an “unwise” al- 
location of tv channels across the 





a 





a tes 


country; in hearings on pay-tv, it’s 
supporters and opponents demand- 
ed that the Commission do con- 
tradictory things. There remains 
to be seen how it will fare in fu- 
ture Congressional inquiries 
Except for providing a means 
by which Congress can check on 
the performance of the FCC and 
can get information for legislative 
purposes, committee hearings often 
perform no constructive function, 
Time and time again, they have 
merely told the Congressmen what 
the Commissioners already know— 
namely that, because of the con- 
flicts of interest, there is often no 


one “right” or one “wrong” regu- 
lation. This fact has been admit- 
ted by a Senate Committee on In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce 
which heard conflicting testimony 
on whether the top power of stand- 
ard broadcasting stations should be 


kept at 50 kilowatts; its final re- 
port weakly concluded: “there is 
much to be said for both views.” 


Most important, however, the Con- 
gressmen do discover in the hear- 
ings just how tough the FCC’s job 
is In fact, they sometimes learn 
that they cannot please everybody 
any more than the Commissioners 
can. 

Regulation is indeed a tough job. 
The FCC cannot avaid criticism, 
attack, and even abuse. Try as 
hard as it can, it is damned if it 
does and damned if it doesn’t. 











‘Good idea To... 


=—_ Continued from page 5 ———— 
and how come you people never 


even bothered to lay before us the 


other shows that weren’t spoken 
for?” 
In other words, we went for the 


earlier 


time too fast—I mean you 

people went for it too fast—and 
how come about ‘Everything's 
Coming Up Roses’? we could 
have had that in a minute had we 
—I mean you—just said the word.” 
Hell, ‘Everything's Coming Up 
Roses’ is getting nothing but praise 
from the critics, and the pilot had 
been offered around for month— 


how come you didn't get wind of it, 
‘tL you on speaking terms 


the net 





Ork 
I think it would be a good idea 


“Ot course, the ratings on 
‘Everything’s Coming Up Roses’ 
aren't the greatest, but you take 


the great publicity it’s getting and 
an advertiser can well afford to 
have a few rating points less, be- 
cause the show is getting noised 
and that alone is worth 
than a few rating points, 


i di 





around 
more 
isn't 
“I think it would be a great 
mee oc 

“That's the trouble with you 
agency guys — always worrying 
about the rating No, quality 
doesn't count, just get the rating. 
Is this your kind of agency think- 
ing or the thinking they do around 
all the agencies?” 

“I think it would be a good idea 
ee, 

“I'm not saying ratings don’t 
count, and maybe even they’re the 


only thing that counts, but—hell, 
I've got an appointment in five 
minutes and gotta rush off. All I 


get is talk talk talk from agencies 

. maybe at our next session your 
talk will mean something but right 
now I gotta rush.” 


Hal Hudson, Scrioters 
Team on ‘Weapon’ Series 


Hollywood 

Trio of television writers in asso- 
ciation with “Zane Grey Theatre” 
producer Hal Hudson will produce 
a new western anthology series 
titled “The Weapon.” 

The three writers are Gene Rod- 
denberry, Harry Julian Finke and 
Don Ingalls. In addition to their 
ownership stake and production 
roles, they will contribute at least 
five scripts each for the series. The 
group also has other script com- 
mitments from such writers as Sam 
Peckinpah, Christopher Knopf and 
Cary Wilbur. 

Hudson may act as exec pro- 
ducer of the show, which is being 
represented by Hillard Elkins of 
General Artists Corp. Group plans 
no pilot, but a presentation film in- 
stead to be made by mid-January. 
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Radio Is Still Very Much 


The Potent Force In Mexico | 
But TV Continues to Climb 


By EMIL 


Mexico City. 


Mexico ; made tremendous 
fo l { ies If the field of 
radio d television in past years. 
According to a Department of 
Communications report, there were 
334 radio stations and nine tele- 
vision stations operating within 
the republic by end of 1958. 

Figures for the current year 

ive not as yet been tabulated, 
but ne ions may have 
boosted nu to around 400 
radio st y nd 12 television 
station I not yet the end, 
! iny ns. There are approxi- 

400 permit seekers to op- 
era lio stations within the re- 
Dp and s es of bids for tv 
c ) Aside from this city, 
key provincial cities, 
req ts e been received to 
Ss up t Stations In many parts 
of the republ At this writing 
1 icentro technicians are study- 
i nstruction of retransmittors 
i \ ) latamoros, Ciudad 
Ju ( ical Mazatlan, Meri- 
ada 

i ' it question there is a 
co é yr radio and tele- 
vision in Mexico. The combined 
au mated to total ap- 
I yx i 10,000 persons 

a tota tlation heading to- 
ward ft llion mark.) A De- 
pa € nr ¢ nunications re- 
port places number of radio and 
television receivers at 4,291,594, 

this moving up constantly. 

I televi investment to- 

at from 1950 on, is estimated 
co tivel at $12,000,000, with 
t Tele ntro cilities here, in 

i co ntrated channels 
2,44, yunting for half | 
s total including 
co of bu s Well as equip- 
n 

I é ) planning to build 
six addition studios, as well as 
ad ion o ¢ 1 equipment, in- 
cluding video tape machines. Mexi- 
co already has 11, and plans to 
increase t number to provide 
for the needs of provincial tele- 
\ yn sta which, in a not too 
distant future, wiil be incorporated 
into a National Electronic Chain. 
I ideotape equipment Mexico to- 
dai s outdistanced only by the 
United State England and Japan 


Outside the iin channels here 
Monterrey has a 15,000 watt chan- 
3 and a 


nel weaker channel 10; 
Guadalajara where Televicentro 
studios have also been set up is 
operating channel 2 and channel 





4 short roes into operation: Chi- 
huahua, Mexicali, Tijuana (2 chan- 
nels), Hermo o and Nuevo Lare- 
do complete current active trans- 
n nm iat 

rhe Department of Communica- 
tions tabs total of tv receivers at 
nearly a half million, and this 
figure is expected to exceed 800.- 
000 arly in 1960 

On a Union Merry-Go-Round 

Pro nming is principal head- 
a here, and the heavy leaning 
on filmed programs has brought 
storms of protests from various 
unions seeing actors, musicians, 
e being pushed out of work on 
. shows. This matter is still 
subject to heated discussion 

Publ preferences are for low 
co iy by various comics who like 
a one word billing such as Tooth- 
pick, Butte t¢ and slapstick 
performers ju under top names. 
Su sta as Maria Felix and 
Cantinflas have shied away from 
televisior principally because 
sponsors could not foot enormous 
fees they ask. But indications are 
that thes ill succumb to tv 
blandishments. Matter of fact, in 
cu t pik e, there is a wide 
inter inge of talent in tv, thea- 
tre 1 yt10n pictures 

About t only ones who are 
disgruntled in the present march 
of progress are performers on ra- 
dio ho stead complain that 
( ip programming—-small musi- 
ca oups, two or three singers 
lo ay for acting talent especially 

Ovincial stations, with this 

noidir true io announcers as 
\ has resulted in loss of “a 
dignified source of work,” accord- 
ing to singer Aurora Roman 

here is too much accent in ra- 
dio on disk programs and recorded 
SOap operas, plays, ete. In the 
Shuffle actors have had to scram- 


ZUBRYN | 
ble for recording jobs, spots on 
television, and personal appear- 
ances in the provinces as well as 
foreign tours 


In answer to all this, progran 
producers and radio and tv offi- 
cials state that entertainment field 
as a whole is overcrowded with 
talent, a lot of it of dubious worth 
There may be a drastic reform of 
the entire talent structure to weed 
out the chaff from the wheat 

The National Chamber of the 























Chicago 
FM Radio—that foundling of the 
airwaves— having spent years es- 
tablishing its claim to legitimacy, 
is about to proclaim its true mem- 

bership in the broadcast family. 
The next noise you hear on your 
frequency modulation band will 
come from Chicago, the second 
major city to be convinced of the 





Radio Broadcasting Industry holds 
out some hope of job improvement 


for talent inasmuch as it has an- 
nounced a more than $2,500,000 
expansion program including in- 


creasing installations and boostin Sat 
potency for existing stations. In 


of I 


“Hello World” 


WILLIAM B. WILLIAMS 


Make Believe Ballroom 
WNEW 


thru AM 
», William Morris Agency 


medium’s natural place alongside 
AM and tv. 
the 


its electronic siblings, 
Los of course, 
first). 

What happens here in 1960 could 
conceivably foretell the future of 


Angeles was, 


10, PM at 6 








vestment in radio stations alone 
excluding land and buildings runs 


summed up the situation when he 


the medium in the entire country, | 


in excess of $10,000,000. said “radio (and television) in a and without question the develop- 
And despite flourishing expan- nation such as Mexico, in which| ments in Chi will be watched 
sion of gp ag 6 Chamber in- | the vast majority of the popula- | closely by everyone with a stake 
sists tne ac Me is + >» Vix P ar , j . 
5 that radio im Texico i _not tion live in substandard condi-|i, an FM frequency, including 
doomed, and that it will continue tions, both physical and cultural, a a t 
to be a potent force, especially in| has brought to thousands upon | ‘Ut especially) the major net- 


the vast expanse of rural popula- 
tion centers 

Both radio and television in 
Mexico are preoccupied with low 
order of program fare. The new 
regulations governing these indus- 
tries, which go into effect next 
year, have the purpose of raising 
program standards. But the fact 
of the matter is that the lower 
middle and poorer classes are not 
exactly ripe for entertainment of 
a very high order 

Emilio Azcarraga, head of XEW, 


Now both 


ernment, 


mate 


} 


cational 


ture, 


thousands of homes the only means 
of distraction, and has kept both 
parents and children entertained.” 
industries, 
collaboration of the federal gov- 
will work for the ulti- 
stamping out 
and a general raising of the edu- 
level in Mexico. This, and 
improved programming free from 
bad taste, is the goal for the fu- 
beginning in 


works. 

Recently a key figure in Windy 
City ad circles was heard to say 
that a year ago he couldn't be 
bothered by the drummers of FM 
but that today he can’t afford not 
to hear them out. As he put it, 
“All of a sudden it’s an advertising 
medium.” Behind this change of 
heart are such developments, past 
and upcoming, as the following: 

—All of 18 frequencies on the 


with the 


of illiteracy 


1960. | 





Is Robert Young Fair 
To Jane Wyatt? 


By MANNIE MANHEIM 


Hollywood 

Our survey this year concerns the whys and hows 
of the television mother. 

We chose this innocuous subject because none of 
our staff desired to probe into the exciting and 
controversial matters that confronted the television 
industry during the year 1959. Our yellow staff all 
went chicken and left the business of cleaning up 
the airwaves to others. 

This doesn’t intend to indicate that our current 
survey is gutless. Far from it. We think we've un- 
covered some data that should rock the very founda- 
tions that help support the medium of televisior. 
We devoted our ever-alert eyes upon the comely 
young women who are called upon to portray the 
role of mother in several continuing series 

The under study were “Father Knows 
Best,” “Dennis the Menace,” the Danny 
Thomas Show, the Donna Reed “Ozzie & 
Harriet,” “Bachelor Father” and the Dennis O'Keefe 
The latter two have no mothers but they 
become an integral part of our research, as you shall 
soon see. 

Our staff was unanimous in its opinion that 
Jane Wyatt, the mother in “Father Knows Best,” 
is called upon to perform much too much house- 
work. Each time we focused our analytic eyes upon 
Miss Wyatt she was either caring for a large bundle 
of wet-wash, ironing, or shelling peas. 


shows 
“Lassie,” 


Show, 


Show. 


Even June Lockhart, “Lassie’s” mother—or 
rather the mother of the Lassie show, who lives on 
a farm or somewhere off the main line—is not 


called upon to wash, iron or shell as many peas as 
Miss Wyatt. You must not misinterpret our mis- 
sion here—we are not campaigning for Miss Wyatt 
to do less housework or to have a maid—we simply 
report our findings. 

Pert Gloria Henry who is the mother of Dennis 
the Menace—a taxing role in itself—seems to have 
her home in better order than Miss Wyatt. We 
want to qualify that, Miss Wyatt is not a sloppy 
housekeeper and she does have a nice, clean family 
—certainly no one can ever state that Robert 
Young isn’t neat. As we all know, just as soon as 
he enters his home, Mr. Young removes his jacket 
and exchanges it for the homey one with the 
patched elbows. And we look with favor upon Miss 
Wyatt's children. The daughter often helps in shell- 
ing the peas—but we'd sure wish someone would 
pitch in and help with the wash 

It is not our concern nor is it our purpose to 
come to Miss Wyatt’s aid but when we note how 
easy Marjorie Lord has it on the Danny Thomas 
show, Well, it’s only natural that our hearts go out 


to pretty Miss Wyatt. It could very well be that 
Danny Thomas makes more money than Robert 
Young and he can afford to give Miss Lord a maid. 
Actually, Miss Lord seems to be the only mother 
who does have a servant. Donna Reed does her 
own housework too. We've never actually seen Miss 
Reed tackle a bundle of wash nor did we catch her 
shelling her own peas—but she does many things 
and is in our book a hard working television mother. 
Miss Reed has the added tasks of handling her 
doctor husband’s phone calls besides the job of 
disciplining her children. One of our probers noted 
that Miss Reed's children require more discipline 
than other television children. It is not for us to 
ask why. 

Miss Wyatt, however, has better control of her 
family than the other mothers, Harriet Nelson, of 
the Ozzie Nelsons, won the admiration of our en- 
tire staff because she brought up a son who made 
a million on his own. Mrs. Nelson doesn’t seem to 
have any housework problems,—certainly nothing 
to compare to the endless tasks that confront Miss 
Wyatt. 


Men Are Goldbrickers 


Now we come to Dennis O'Keefe and John For- 
sythe, stars of the O'Keefe show and the “Bachelor 
Father” program. This may be one of the few times 
where a mere man fared better than his sister in 
a family situation. Mr. O'Keefe, a widower, has 
Hope Emerson as his housekeeper and governess 
for his son while Mr. Forsythe lives even better 
than the Danny Thomas’, You'll recall that Miss 
Lord has the services of a maid—well, Mr. Forsythe 
has a Chinese houseboy and no one lives any better 
than that on TV. 

We are not here to speculate but Miss Wyatt and 
Miss Henry and Miss Lockhart must certainly envy 
Mr. Forsythe’s and Mr. O’Keefe’s way of life. These 
guys have it made. The viewer will never see Messrs 
O'Keefe and Forsythe vacuuming or rinsing suds 
off the dinner plates, Just sitting around our re- 
search table one day, one of our probers wondered 
aloud whether Miss Wyatt would enjoy being mar- 
ried to Mr. Forsythe what with the Chinese house- 
boy and that mansion of a house and no peas to 
shell. Well, you know how pollsters are when they 
speculate—they’re generally wrong 

It is our opinion that Miss Wyatt might enjoy the 
easy life that Mr. Forsythe could offer—but her 
man is Robert Young and we're positive that there’s 
a deep feeling of devotion between these two. 
They've raised a fine family—Miss Wyatt is beauti- 
ful—and certainly not one to nag or ask embarrass- 
ing questions of her husband. After these many 
years together, not once has Miss Wyatt ever asked 
Mr. Young what he had inside that briefcase he 
totes home each night. 

Our vote for the mother of the year—Miss Jane 
Wyatt—but we would welcome the day when Mr. 
Young will bring home a hired girl to lessen the 
work load for “good old Miss Wyatt” as “Dennis 
the Menace” would say. 





‘All of a Sudden It’s 
An Advertising Medium’ 


Sparks FM’s Bid in ’60 | 


—=By LES BROWN eerie 





Chicago band are, as of 1959, 
either on the air or allocated. 
Furthermore, Class A community 
operations are busting out all over, 
Of late the FCC has had a wave of 
applications for stations in such 
suburban areas as Highland Park, 
Joliet, Skokie, Elgin, Glen Ellyn, 
Aurora, Park Forest and Arlington 
Heights, in some cases for more 
than a single station. 


—Not for nothing is there a 
scramble for stations. Latest fig- 
ures issued by the rep firm, FM 
Unlimited, indicate there are some 


800,000 FM sets in metropolitan 
Chicago, with he penetration 
greater in the suburbs than the 


city. The figure represents around 
42° of the radio homes, and they 
are assessed as a higher income, 
discriminating audience. 

—Two more networks (NBC and 
ABC) will give their FM o&os here 
voices of their own by spring, fol- 
lowing CBS’ pioneer example with 
WBBM-FM, activated as a sepa- 
rately programmed outlet last year. 
The triple threat of the webs not 
only figures to give the mediurn a 
strong promotional shot in the arm 
but promises deluxe programming 
as well 

—Low priced FM receivers are 
due to hit the market in ‘60, in- 
cluding one for $19 which will be 
distributed exclusively in super 
markets. A Bloomington, Ind, 


manufacturer, Sarkes-Tarzian, al- 
ready has in production a sleek, 
plastic-cased set selling for $26. 


And the fact that both Zenith and 


Westinghouse are offering FM- 
than their AM-FM combos, is a 
tipoff to their expectation of a 
boom in the medium 


—Two FM stations crashed the 
Hooperatings here last year, which 
perhaps more than any other de- 
velopment to date points up the 
medium’s coming of age. WFMT 
did it first, placing in eighth posi- 
tion, and WFMF followed as 11th- 
placer in an AM-FM field of 36 
stations. Both stations have been 
operating in fhe black for some 
time, and WFMT received program 


recognition in several national 
award competitions 
—Advertisers of luxury goods 


and services (such as, for instance, 
imported beer or foreign airlines) 
have been gravitating to FM at a 


steady rate, as have utilities (Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone and Peoples 
Gas) and image-conscious indus- 


tries seeking to make an institu- 
tional pitch. Even the Loop’s class- 
ier clothing and department 
stores, which have been eschewing 
tv, have started buying schedules 
on FM. The point is that though 
the medium is in fewer homes 
than AM, it nevertheless reaches 
a select high-income and _ taste- 
conscious segment of the audience. 


—The craze for sports car has 
been serving to put FM on the road. 
Among the lovers of the outre, 
it’s twice as fashionabie to have 
FM in a sports car than to have 
just a sports car. 

Clearly, at this stage. it’s en- 
tirely in the medium’s favor that 
FM radio has become another sta- 
tus symbol in a period that is 
characterized by social mobility. 
This accounts in part, too, for its 
popularity in the suburbs 


It is also apparent tht frequency 
modulation radio is making in- 
roads into AM largely by the older 
medium’'s default, and not neces- 
sarily because of its own, superior 
sound. AM in Chicago has hardly 
any longhair programming. to 
speak of. Except for the American 
Airlines-sponsored “Music Till 
Dawn” on WBBM, there are only 
a handful of 30 and 60-minute 
classical music shows scattered on 
the dial. There is also a distinct 
difference in the number, and the 
tone, of commercials on both me- 
dia, and this too has been gather- 
ing votes for FM 

FM may never grow to reach as 
great an audience as AM, and if 
it doesn’t it will probably be better 
off for it. Should it ever begin 
playing for the mass audience the 
way AM does here, it stands to 
lose the very qualities that have 
helped it to win its hard-earned 


| voice. 
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SCHOOLS TELEVISION 
Britain's first television service 

for schools was introduced by 
Associated-Rediffusion on May 13th, 
1957... and made educational history. 
The experiment proved 

outstandingly successful 

and the programmes are now taken by 
over 1,000 schools— 

not as substitutes for 

ordinary teaching; but to provide 

a background and atmosphere 

to excite and heighten children’s 
interest 1n standard school 

subjects. Among the plans 

for next year is a series during 

the Summer term on 
*‘London—Capital City”. 
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ASSOCIATED- 


The finest choice of television 
from the capital 


LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 
The real spark of Television 

across the world is the measure of 
sheer entertainment that it 
provides in the home. Show business 
is international and 
Associated-Rediffusion captures 

the very essence of it in 
programmes like “Hippodrome” 
(illustrated left) drawing upon the 
cream of European talent. 


FEATURES 

The documentary existed 
in film, long before the advent 
of television, 

But it took television 

to develop it and 
Associated-Rediffusion to 
present it with the impact 
that it surely deserves. 
‘The Unwanted” 

(World Refugees)... 
illustrated right ...is one 
of the many documentary 
programmes originated by 
Associated-Rediffusion. 
During 1959 camera crews 
explored the world to bring 
back such famous features as 
“Battleground” 

(Spanish Civil War); 
“Tyranny” 

(Rise and Fall of Hitler); 
and “Israel Rises” 

(The Rebirth of a Nation), 














OPERA 

To bring the finest of 

all types of entertainment 

to its vast audience, 
Associated-Rediffusion 

relies on a constant supply 
of creative talent. In 

order that this talent 

may prosper, the Company has 
made it a policy to give 
continual encouragement and 
support to all spheres of 

the Arts. Justifiably it is 
also proud to be associated 
with the phenomenal success 
which many of these 
organizations have enjoyed— 
like Benjamin Britten's opera 
“The Turn of the Screw”’— 
illustrated left—which was 
transmitted by 
Associated-Rediffusion in 
December, 1959. 
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STUDIO FIVE 


The largest in Europe. 


This vast space contains the 
most up-to-date equipment 
in the world. Scheduled 

to begin operation in April 
1960, it will be a potent 
new force to maintain 
Associated-Rediffusion’s 
position as the premier 
operating company on the 
Independent Television 
Network. 


REDIFFUSIO 


entertainment 
of England 











“THIS WEEK” 


One of British Television’s most 
ambitious and successful 
ventures in the gathering and 
presentation of the background 
to the news. Responsible for 
many scoops, *“‘This Week”, 

by dramatic film and on-the-spot 
interviews, gives its seven 
million viewers, every Thursday, 
stories from anywhere in the 
world. Hard-hitting television 
at its best. 
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DRAMA 

Live drama... the backbone of 
Television Entertainment. As the 
major producer on the Independent 
Network, Associated-Rediffusion has 
presented 231 full length plays 

In London, the home of Britain's 
theatre and motion-picture industry, 
the competition is stiff, the 
standard must be high. We welcome 
the competition ...J 
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GALA 

Ask the man in the street if 

he likes Opera or Ballet. 

His answer may be “‘yes”’... 

if he has ever taken time 

out to go. But few men 

in the street ever have! 

On the 7th October ’59 GALA 
featured (in alphabetical order) 
Maria Callas, Tito Gobbi, 

José Iturbi and Alicia Markova 
on Independent Television. 
Associated-Rediffusion and 

6} million viewers had taken 

a@ supreme opportunity! 











COOL FOR CATS 

..- one of Britain’s most 
popular teen-age 
programmes. 

So universal in its 
infectious appeal, that it 
was chosen as tho 
representative British 
production for the 1959 
British Trade Fair 

in Lisbon, Portugal. 
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D> LOP 


Five of the ten top-rated TV “Specials” for 1959 were aired for McCann- 
Erickson clients. 

The winners: “Some of Manie’s Friends” (Liggett & Myers) and “Lucy Goes to 
Alaska” (Westinghouse)—a photo-finish tie for first. Other tops: two Bob Hope 
(Buick) shows and the two-part original “The Untouchables” (Westinghouse). 
But top-rated specials are only part of the McCann-Erickson TV operation. 
There are clients aiming at specific rather than across-the-board audiences. 
It is equally gratifying to work with them on specials like “Birth of a Missile” (Bell 
& Howell), “Hemingway Theater” (Buick) and “America Pauses” (Coca-Cola). 
For other clients we have explored new dimensions in TV—for example the 
romantic, modern “Adventures in Paradise” (Liggett & Myers) and the exten- 
sion of the special “The Untouchables” into a series for Liggett & Myers. 
Westerns? Sure, we participate in four of the biggest—“Wagon Train” and 
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. “Rawhide” (Nabisco), “Bonanza” and “Laramie” (Liggett & Myers), 
as well as others. 

> And there is “Walt Disney Presents” (Derby Foods) and “Art 
3 Linkletter,” that rollicking character who sells as brilliantly as he 
) 











; entertains— and one dozen assorted daytime TV programs, from 
. NCAA Football (Esso and Humble) to “Sky King” and “Howdy 
i Doody” (Nabisco). 

| The conclusion: The McCann-Erickson approach to TV is as 
) broad and varied as the multiple interests of our clients and the 
> audiences they want to entertain and sell. And with a production 
~ staff numbering 64 working knowledgeably with producers, artists, 
directors and stars, TV becomes a wonderfully fresh, stimulating 
4 medium for more successful uses. McCANN-ERICKSON, INC. ', 
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Best Wishes 


AUDREY MEADOWS 





Personal Management 


VAL IRVING 
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SID CAESAR 
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PAUL 
WESTON 











PUT LARIETY 
INTO YOUR “VOICE-OVER” SPOTS 


with 


JOEL CRAGER 


JUDSON 2-8800 
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February 9 March 24 April 25 
DESERT INN COPACABANA HARRAH’S CLUB 
6 Weeks 4 Weeks 2 Weeks 
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36th Year of Service 





The Voice of New York 


415 Madison Ave., /New York 17, N. Y. 




















CAROL IRWIN 


Producer 

















Jaime del Valle 


SPG 
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Keeping step 
with progress 
in Chicago 
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New home of WGN ate 
and WGN television 
to be completed in 1960. 
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COMPASS PRODUCTIONS, inc. 
Producers of the Hallmark, hall of Fame 


GEORGE $c H AEFE R, Producer-Director 





Associates: 


ROBERT HARTUNG SYBIL TRUBIN JOAN H. FRANK GORDON R. WYNNE, JR. 




















“KEEP TALKING” 
ABC-TV (2nd Year) 


TV Commercials 
With The Most Magnetic 


Salesmanship 


are Guaranteed when Created and 


Produced by Seasoned Specialists in 





Showmanship 


MOREY 
AMSTERDAM 


“KEEP LAUGHING” _ Owen Murphy Productions, Ine. 


(Citadel Press) a a ee 723 Seventh Avenue NEW YORK CITY PLaza 7-8144 
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GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Announces 
lew 


West Coast Offices 


GAC BUILDING 
9025 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ae 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
640 Fifth Ave. 8 South Michigan Ave. 
BEVERLY HILLS DALLAS 
GAC Building — Turtie Creek Building 
9025 Wilshire Boulevard 3505 Turtle Creek Boulevard 


MIAMI BEACH LONDON 
975 Arthur Godfrey Rd. Regent House, 235 Regent St. 
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Dear Variety: 
We're beaming our happiest smiles your 
way to wish you a Happy Anniyersary 
























































Thank you SCHIFFLI EMBROIDERY, 


Jackie Susann 
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Sponsors : ANACIN, DRISTAN, HEET, FREEZONE, AEROWAX, 
EASY-OFF OVEN CLEANER, BISODOL and 
WIZARD DEODORIZER 


BERT PARKS, M.C. 


Panel: 
LEE BOWMAN 
FAYE EMERSON 
SAM LEVENSON 
AUDREY MEADOWS 


Producer: 


ALLAN SHERMAN 


Director: 


LLOYD GROSS 





WOLF PRODUCTIONS CO. 


kkkkkkkkk PRIA ARIA IARI AA IAA AAI A AAA AAA AAA AAA A AAA AAA AAA AAA ASDA AAA AAA ASIII AIA AIDA A AIA AAI AAI AAAI AAI AIA AINA AAAI AIA A III AA 


Sponsor: MUTUAL OF OMAHA 


MERV GRIFFIN, M.C. 


Players: 


MOREY AMSTERDAM 
PAT CARROLL 
PEGGY CASS 
DANNY DAYTON 
PAUL WINCHELL 


and Guest Stars 

















WOLF ENTERPRISES, INC. | 
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Copr. 1956 F. B. Modell 


“Of course, what I really want to do is dire ay 












































JOE GIVEN 


SPOKESMAN 
FILM NARRATION 
a 3 











Morning Newscasts 
Best Wishes WNEW - 


ME LL ALLEN ROBERT COE saunas 


144 West 57 Street, New York 19 
JUdson 6-3094 
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TELESISTEMA MEXICANO, 5. 


EDIFICIO TELEVICENTRO— AVENIDA CHAPULTEPEC No. 18 


A Candid Report of 
the Achievements of Mexican 


Sometime this year Mexican 
Television will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary. Radio and TV in our 
good neighbor country to the 
South are privately owned and 
commercially operated. 


Following in the footsteps of 
radio broadcasting, Mexican tele- 
vision has been, from its birth, 
strictly a Mexican job. The equip- 
ment — _ transmitters, cameras, 
videotape units — is imported, 
chiefly from the United States, but 
the brains, the brawn and the 
sweat, are all native. 


It was no easy task to establish 
TV in a country with a very large 
percentage of "Indian" living con- 
ditions, which means lack of earn- 
ing power, small income and low 
consumption; a weak national mar- 
ket spread over a large, scarcely 
populated and rugged territory. 
However, in 1951 Mexico City had 
three stations, operating on Chan- 
nels 2, 4 and 5 and a few years 
later these three merged into 
a corporation called Telesistema 
Mexicano, S.A. 


The building known as Televi- 
centro became the home of these 
three channels. Today Televicen- 
tro is a landmark in beautiful Mex- 
ico City. It is a five-story build- 
ing, housing eighteen TV studios, 
large and small, plus executive, 
sales, production and accounting 
offices. In another building close 
by are the film offices and the 
scenics effects department. 


In the past four years Tele- 
sistema Mexicano has expanded its 
operation to various sections of 
the country. Today Mexico has 
fourteen TV stations; two of them, 
XEW-TV—Channel 2 and XHTV— 
Channel 4 service Mexico City 
(five million inhabitants) and 
through repeaters they reach some 
twelve States. The potential audi- 





Po 


Readers of VARIETY may as well 


know that TELESISTEMA MEXICANO, 
S.A., has no commercial representa- 
tives in the United States or in any 
other foreign country. Program or 
spot advertising of imported goods is 
sold to distributors located in Mexico. 


MEXICO 1, D. F. 


ence of the areas covered by the 
repeaters (Channels 3, 6, 7 and 9! 
is estimated at four million. In 
Mexico City there is the additional 
service of Channel 5 which has no 
repeater. The other local stations 
are situated in key cities. It is cal- 
culated that all of them together 
reach a potential audience of ten 
and a half million people, or about 
one third of the total population of 
the nation. 


The estimated number of receiv- 
ing sets is 550,000 and half of 
them are located in Mexico City. 
Four of the local stations operating 
near the Mexico-USA border (two 
in Tijuana, one in Mexicali and one 
in Nuevo Laredo) have a potential 
viewing audience in the U.S. terri- 
tory, with an estimated 40,000 
sets. 


Channels 2, 4 and 5 in Mexico 
City are on the air daily from early 
afternoon to midnight. Each chan- 
nel broadcasts a daily average of 
seventeen programs. The three 
channels give Mexico City viewers 
2 choice of some fifty programs 
every day. Seventy per cent. of 
ail programs originating in Mexico 
City are live. 


To feed the local stations Mexi- 
can TV uses film and videotape. 
Eleven Ampex videotape units are 
in operation, three in Mexico City 
and eight in other towns. 


Local talent is plentiful and for- 
eign talent flows constantly into 
Mexico City. There is also an 
abundance of famous musicians, 
singers and composers. 


Remote controls are a perma- 
nent feature of Mexican TV. Sport- 
ing events such as baseball, foot- 
ball, soccer, bullfights and boxing 
are broadcast regularly. Daily 
newscasts keep the people well in- 
formed on important events. 


7 







Television 


Up to this date Mexico TV has 
not paid a single cent in dividends. 
Sales are satisfactory but all the 
earnings have been reinvested. 
Rates for time and facilities are 
so low in Mexico that they seem 
laughable if compared to ours in 
the U.S. A live dramatic or musi- 
cal half-hour can be produced for 
one thousand dollars, all costs in- 
cluded. 

But Mexicans are very happy 
with TV, including those who work 
at it. TY executives in Mexico 
claim that people are enjoying the 
entertainment offered by TV, al- 
though now and then certain 
groups complain about the excess 
of TViolence in American programs 


dubbed into Spanish. 


All in all, the broadcasting in- 
dustry has grown and prospered 
in Mexico. The large radio stations 
connected with Telesistema Mexi- 
cano, such as XEW and XEQ, are 
still carrying a very strong per- 
centage of live music and drama, 
using important theater and movie 
talent. 


In the last three years not less 
than 248,000 radio sets have been 
sold by radio stations directly to 
the public. Five-tube sets which 
sell at from eighteen to twenty dol- 
lars have been acquired by the 
people in Mexico at the unheard of 
price of $12.50 USCy. These sets 
have been purchased mainly by 
low-income families. Thus radio 
has recovered some of the audi- 
ence lost to TV. 


There are two facts worth men- 
tioning. The first is that when TV 
began operating, Mexico City had 
only three legitimate theaters; to- 
day there are about twenty. The 
second is that although TV is show- 
ing at least one feature film every 
day, the motion picture box office 


returns have increased by 10%, in 


1959, 
7 
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Season’s Greetings 
from 


LEO 
deLYON 


PERRY COMO SHOW (NBC-TV) VARTE. se 


BOB CROSBY SHOW (NBC-TV) 






JACK PAAR SHOW (NBC-TV) “LEO de LYON is a smash 
STEVE ALLEN SHOW (NBC-TV) with his zany comedy .. . 
JIMMY RODGERS SHOW (NBC-TV) his versatility and timing 


in a class of their own.” 
etcetera, 


etcetera, 
etcetera—— ona 
Direction GENERAL ARTISTS CORP, 
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ohn 
Cannon 












announcer 





® Radio Registry 
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Donald Woods 


MARTIN GOODMAN—East Coast Representative 
GOLDSTONE-TOBIAS—West Coast Representative 
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Happy Anniversary 


4, Dehnft 
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Happy Anniversary... 























WHOM 


New York’s Most Popular 


f SPANISH LANGUAGE 
! STATION 


Preferred By Listeners 
Preferred By Sponsors 


WM F=1 CRA 


=" AAO 



































DICK STARK 


Exclusive Representative 


MARTIN GOODMAN 
36 Central Park South 
New York 
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Public Relations: MERRICK ASSOCIATES 











JONATHAN 
WINTERS 


VERVE 
RECORDS 





Exclusive Representative 
MARTIN GOODMAN 


36 Central Park South 
New York, N. Y. 














‘Big Brother’ BOB EMERY 
WBZ.-TV - BOSTON 


MON. THRU SAT.---12:15 TO 1:00 P.M. 























STUBBY KAY 


Appearing in 
“LOVE AND MARRIAGE”’ 
Every Monday Night on NBC-TV 


Co-Starring as “Marryin’ Sam” in 
“LI'L ABNER” 


Now in National Release Through Paramount Pictures 


Representation: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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! 
666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD LONDON® 
1750 NORTH VINE STREET 36-38 FITZROY SQUARE 
NETWORK TELEVISION 
AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC, 
Chevenne ABC-TV Howdy Doody NBC-TV 
Hawaiian Eye ABC-TV 
Sugarfoot-Bronco ABC-TV 
5 ee aarti MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 
ANAHIST RESEARCH LABORATORIES 1960 Tournament of Roses NBC-TV 
Division of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
The Alaskans ABC-TV STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
= eS Bronco ABC-TV 
3 The Untouchables ABC-TV It Could Be You NRC.TV 
The Price Is Right NBC-TY 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. yuuts Smee mypate se qguat 
Truth or ¢ onsequences NBC.-TYV 
Sugarfoot-Bronco ABC-TV 
Bourbon Street Beat ABC-TV 
Philip Marlowe ABC-TV WHITEHALL LABORATORIES 
The Texan CBS-TV Division of American Home Products Corporation 
Wanted: Dead or Alive CBs-TV 
Wednesday Night Fights ABC-TV - Bachelor Father NBC-TV 
: The Lineup CBS-TV Colt .45 ABC-TV 
: Mr. Lucky CBS-TV Douglas Edwards With The News CBS-TV 
< Journey To Understanding II NBC-TV Have Gun, Will Travel CBS-TV 
. Hawaiian Eye ABC-TV 
. CARTER PRODI CTS, INC. ‘ The Law man ABC-TV 
= Philip Marlowe ABC-TV 
Sg au ao ae 
; Douglas Edwards With The News CBS-TV (7 Sunset Strip ABC-TV 
| ‘ a ABC-TV Sunday News Special CBS-TV 
: Sunday News Special CBS-TV 
Concentration NBC-TYV 
ec It Could Be You NBC-TV 
i ; COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY’ Edge of Night CBS-TV 
pad ee rae Love of Life CBS-TV 
| Lg aor pony The Price Is Right NBC-TV 
> aso Se 
so meapipctad Secret Storm CBS-TV 
Rawhide CBs-TV The Verdict Is Y CRS-TV 
The Untouchables ABC-TV gy _ aie ot Pix fer , 
Laramie \BC-TV Day In Court ABC- rv 
The Ed Sullivan Show CBS-TV Truth or Consequences NBC-TV 
Gator Bowl Football Game CBS.TV 
Cotton Bowl Football Game CBS-TV ; , 
WK Ww * 
Mighty Mouse CBS-TV , 
_@ Sa December Bride CBS-TV *HOBSON, BATES & PARTN ; ; IMITEO 
Fa | — 
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Season’s Greetings 


MILTON BERLE 

















Best Wishes HARIETY ! 

















meee |) CARL REINER 
LANNY ROSS JJ ccsssoxecio son ‘on 


WCBS N. Y. G.A.C. 
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“ARIE TY. Anniversary 


Fifty-fourth 


January 6, 1960 
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Happy Anniversary... 


GEORGE BURNS and GRACIE ALLEN 


1H 




















PETER BIRCH 


DIRECTOR - CHOREOGRAPHER 
CBS-TV 


“Captain Kangaroo”’ 











Giving the cue 
45 Times a week... 


COMPTON PROGRAMS 45 SUCCESSFUL 
WEEKLY TY SHOWS FOR: 


Bond Bread © Chesebrough-Pond's: 

Ange! Skin, Secforth © Ei Producto 

Cigars © Fizrin © Goodyear: Neolite © 
LaLanne Products © Proctor & Gamble: 
Cascade, Comet, Crisco, Duncan Hines, 
Drene, Gieem, ivory Liquid, Ivory Soap ® 
Remington Rand: Typewriters ©@ Schick 
Razors © Sterling Beer 


Compton Advertising, Inc. 
New York ® Hollywood ® Chicago 
San Francisco ® Milwaukee 
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Captive or Captivated Audience? 


There’s all the difference in the world between a “captive 
audience” and a “captivated audience.” 
This goes for the commercials as well as the show. Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Advertising * New York * Chicago « Detroit + San Francisco « Los Angeles « Hollywood « Montreal « Toronto « London « Mexico City « Frankfurt + San Juan + Caracas 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


Toots Shor 


























Where do New Yorkers turn for the best in music? To 
WOQXR, of course. America’s Number One Good Music 
Station is the favorite of more than 1,200,000 metro- 
politan area families. And a favorite of advertisers, 
too. They use WQXR to make profitable sales to 


better-income families in the world’s biggest market. 


_ WOAR 


Radio Station of The New York Times 
AM 50,000 watts, and FM 








——_ 


26 x 
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BONNE ANNEE 


The French Broadcasting System extends greet- 
ings of the season to all... We hope the year 
1960 brings tighter bonds of friendship be- 
tween America and France and greater coop- 


eration for peace and understanding through 


the medium of radio and television. 


PIERRE CRENESSE, 


Director in North America 
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\ Ralph Edwards’ y 
THIS. IS ¥OeiR LIFE | 
hn Mmerican Se radition 
nN 
=> 
7 
Z 
WY 
IT COULD TRUTH OR Y 
BE YOU CONSEQUENCES om 
starring 4 
BILL LEYDEN BOB BARKER 
Monday Thru Monday Thru 
Friday Friday 








NBC-TV 




















NBC-TV 
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Produced and prepared by 


DON HERBERT 


MR W1zarp 


Now in the 
9th CONSECUTIVE }j.,,; 
on the NBC -TV network 



































Best Wishes 


BUZZ KULIK Alvin Cooperman 


Director 





EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


RonCom Productions 
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HAPPY! HAPPY! HAPPY! 


CHRIS, PHYLLIS and DOT 








Personal Manager MURRAY KANE 
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GREG GARRISON 


MCA 


























TED 
MACK 





| 

















| Good Luck 4RTFTY 
and Thanks fo 


the Nice Words! 


r All 


Jack Brooks 


























Judson Laire 


rently 


“YOUNG DR. MALONE” 
NBC-TV 
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the prestige independent 
with network programming! 


New York audiences have learned to expect 
network quality entertainment every night on 
WPIX-11. Advertisers know that of all seven New 
York stations only WPIX offers so many oppor- 
tunities to place minute commercials 
in prime evening time in such net- 
work quality programming. This 
“quality compatibility” obviously 
best complements and supports your 
commercial messages. It’s one of 












of Broadcaste: 


AIR POWER 

SEA HUNT 

SAN FRANCISCO BEAT 
NAVY LOG 

SHOTGUN SLADE 
TRACKDOWN 

THIS MAN DAWSON 
THE CALIFORNIANS 
THE HONEYMOONERS 
MR. ADAMS AND-EVE 
26 MEN 

MEET McGRAW 
DEADLINE 

STATE TROOPER 
COLONEL FLACK 
SILENT SERVICE 
FLIGHT 

PANIC 
POLICEWOMAN DECOY 
IT’S A GREAT LIFE 
SPECIAL AGENT 7 


‘YOU ARE THERE 


HIRAM HOLLIDAY 


many reasons why WPIX carries more minute 
commercials from the top 25 national spot adver- 
tisers than any other New York TV station*. 
Where are your 60-second commercials tonight? 


Ry WAY LP los tor 


The only New York independer it quali ified and 
permitted to display the National Association 
s Seal of Good Practice 


*Rrocdcast Advertiser Reporte 

















My, 
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Congratulations on Your 54th Anniversary! 


Fred Coe 























CBS TELEVISION 


WORKSHOP 


Devised 


and 


Produced 


By 





Associate Producer 
Script Editor 

Unit Manager 
Casting Director 


Executive Secretary 


ETHEL FRANK 
ROSEMARY FOSTER 
VICTOR ALLAN 
ROBERT DALE MARTIN 
PHYLLIS ELLIS 


VIDA EAA 
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TOUGH ACT TO FOLLOW... 
because it’s loaded with talent! 
































CLARK JONES 
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Current Film— 


—— Album Release -4 - Mites GAL Me) “HOUND DOG MAN” 
THE FABULOUS FABIAN / A JERRY WALD production 


Forthcoming Film— 


f “HIGH TIME” 


Wy Starring 
¢ BING CROSBY and FABIAN 
urrent Record Release Produced by CHARLES BRACKETT 


“THIS FRIENDLY WORLD” b/w “HOUND DOG” = waucn 03 carson canine 





Direction 


ENTERPRISES, INCORPORATED y) 


1320 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTURY. FOX 





COcust 8-8333 
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IVAN DITMARS 


Musical Director 


“It Could Be You” 


(Daytime and Nighttime) 


A RALPH EDWARDS PRODUCTION 























EDDY MANSON 


Recipient of the J.W.V. Award for Being: 
“The Composer—Conductor—Arranger of The Year” 


CURRENT ‘FILM SCORES RECENT TELEVISION SCORES 


“Little Fugitive” Ed Sullivan's 
“Lovers and Lollipops” “Invitation to Moscow" CBS... 
“Weddings and Babies" 
(Venice Film Festival Award) 
plus 
Documentaries and Industrials 








Emmy nomination for 
"Harvey" 
(show of the month) CBS... 


“Too Young to Go Steady" 





TV COMMERCIALS SCORED NBC... 
FOR: “Behind the News" 
J. Walter Thompson, B.B.D.&0. ("The — Story") 


. . » Foote, Cone & Belding ... 
Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample ... (plus successful scores for Kraft 
Elliot, Unger & Elliot . . . Cun- Theater, Armstrong Circle and 


ningham & Walsh Studio One) 


CURRENT RECORDINGS 
“HEARTBREAK ALLEY’’ 


(b.w. “Tiflis"} for Pandora Records 


“HARMONICAS WILD”’ 
LP Stereo for RCA Camden (Soon to Be Released) 





MGT.: DELL PETERS, 521 Fifth Ave., New York City MU 7-1750 
Publicity: ARTHUR PINE 




















QUINN MARTIN 


Executive Producer 


“THE UNTOUCHABLES” 


A Desilu Production for the ABC Network 


Producer 


WESTINGHOUSE DESILU PLAYHOUSE 


for the CBS Network 























Greetings to LARTETY 


JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 











January 6, 1960 
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600 minutes of 


color [TV commercials 


are scheduled for clients of 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
in the 1959-60 season 























Producing these color commercials will be equivalent 
to producing seven feature-length movies 





We have, at this writing, well over 
100 hours of color television network time 
planned for clients in the 1959-60 season. 
Behind us, we already have the virtually unique 
experience of 300 hours of color network programming. 
Starting three years ago the first regular weekly 
color telecasts of a drama hour were produced by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Color Television Workshop. Three years ago we 
added color equipment to our famous Television 


Workshop. The Color TV Workshop, a fully equipped 
TV studio, broadcasts in both color and black and 
white, over closed circuit to sets in our offices. 

A continuous program of color testing is carried out 
on our clients’ products and packages in order to de- 
velop increasingly effective uses for color television. 

If you would like to see the Color TV Workshop in 
use, we will be glad to arrange it, at your convenience. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C., Miami 
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KLAVAN 


and 
FINCH 
































Lime song Favorite 
f UBMAN at the Penthouse Club Org 


ie 





eS A 
PAUL TAUBMAN’S 


PAUL TAUBMAN, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


of Dough Re Mi, Concentration, and Edge of Night, | 
treats his listeners te 40 of America’s great heritage | 
of popular songs. The album is next month’s Choice 
of the Month, Columbia Records Club. 


us 


30 Central Park South 
NEW YORK CITY 

















TEX 
NTOINE 


and UNCLE WETHBEE 
Together in Weather for 10 Years 








11:10 PM 
WRCA-TY 
Monday thru Friday 
Brought to you by 


CON-EDISON 


* 


An 
OLOGY ENDEAVORS, Inc. "7 


Production 
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— 375 Park Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. * PLaza 1-0600 
9460 Wilshire Blvd. ° Beverly Hills, Calif. © CRestview 4-7357 
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“MOMMA SEZ in her letter to 
be sure to thank Jack Parr, 
Don Fedderson, Art Stark, 
Dinah Shore, Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, Garry Moore, and all 
their staffs for putting this 
poor old man in a miserable 
tax bracket.’ 





4 
| mal 
— 


Currently: 


CHARLIE WEAVER’S 
HOBBY LOBBY 
ABC-TV 
JACK PAAR’S 
TONIGHT SHOW 


NBC-TV 


CLIFF ARQUETTE’S 
MUSEUM 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
JERRY KATZ 




















BESS MYERSON 


“I've Got a Secret” 
CBS-TV 


Exclusive Representative 
MARTIN GOODMAN 
Public Relations 36 Central Park South 
MERRICK ASSOCIATES New York 





























SANDY 
BECKER 





SANDY BECKER PRESENTS 
Monday thru S sturday, 6:30-7:00 P.M. 
WNEW 


YOUNG DR. MALONE 
Title Role 
Monday thru Friday, CBS Radio 
(No. | Network Radio Show) 
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HUBBELL ROBINSON PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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Congratulations on 4 ued, i 


- 4 { 

; Uf f0 } 

Hh SO dd . 
¢ 

¢ = Ree Sede een. occnemceciatonined *35 

S Sieserer nae PR OS Oe 4 S 

"< Risin 





another year 
of service 


to the industry 





* SWEET SUCCESS 
adds the measurement of 
success that helps you 
get low cost-per-thousand 
ee 2 sales...a unique format 
Paramount Television Productions Ine. hd snstdiin tha hdee 
climate for your 
sales message 


and Created and produced by 
Jack Doug/as, three-time 
Emmy Award winner 


‘a > 

><" INDEPENDENT 
C T DTELEVISION 
<< CORPORATION 


ce 


488 MADISON AVE. © N.Y. 22 » PL 5-2100 

















EDITING SERVICE 


Fully equipped—i6-35mm, Screening rooms 


—Recording rooms—Editing rooms. 
DICK RICHARDS 
165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-6600-1-2-3 
































Congratulations VARIETY 


MARTIN GOODMAN PRODUCTIONS | 
36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PLAZA 1-3555 


a | ee < 
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illions of people will view the 


commercials for our clients (shown below) 


this season. Each one, we believe, reflects 
the thinking, effort, skill and integrity 


SO many of you helped us put into them. 


Dial Soap, Dash Dog Food 

Dial Soap, Dash Dog Food 

Clairol 

General Foods: S.O.S Soap Pads 

Paper Mate Pens 

Dial Soap 

General Foods: Kool Aid 

Miss Clairol 

Johnson’s Wax: Klear, Raid, Off! 

Savarin Coffee 

Hallmark Greeting Cards 

Pepsodent 

Sea & Ski 

Johnson's Wax: J-Wax, Raid, Off! 

Paper Mate Pens 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Kraft Confections 

Imperial Margarine 

Johnson’s Wax: Klear, Holiday, Raid, Off! 
Rheingold Beer 

Miss Clairol 

Paper Mate Pens 

Sea & Ski 

Kleenex Tissues, Napkins, Towels, Delsey 
Dial Soap, Dash Dog Food 

Kleenex Tissues, Napkins, Towels, Delsey 


Johnson’s Wax: Holiday, Raid, Off! 
General Foods: S.O.S Soap Pads, Tuffy, Kool-Aid 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 


HOLLYWOOD - 





ADVENTURES IN PARADISE 
ALASKANS 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 
ANN SOTHERN 
CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 
CHEYENNE 

DANNY THOMAS 

DECOY arciona 

GARRY MOORE 

GRAND JURY secionn 
HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 
HAVE GUN, WILL TRAVEL 
JACK PARR SHOW 
JOHNNY RINGO 

LORETTA YOUNG SHOW 
OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 
PERRY COMO’S KRAFT MUSIC HALL 
PRICE IS RIGHT 

RED SKELTON 

RHEINGOLD THEATRE (rcioxw 
SEAHUNT accion 

TO TELL THE TRUTH 
TODAY SHOW 

TWILIGHT ZONE 
UNTOUCHABLES 

WANTED DEAD OR ALIVE 
ZANE GREY THEATRE 





NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


LONDON FRANKFURT MEXICO CITY 
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HARRY SALTER 


Creator-Producer 
“MUSIC BINGO’”’ — asc-tv 




















I'm a ghost and yet I’m not; 
A voice is all I've got— 


Like the litthe man who really isn’t there! 


Cartoons and stars get all the credit, 
When I'm the one who said it. 


Has anyone a body he can spare? 








Congratulations to VARIETY | 


HUGH DOWNS || JUNE FORA 


CONCENTRATION 
JACK PAAR SHOW 








© Representation 
Exclusive Representative: MARTIN GOODMAN MILES BOHM AUER 
36 Central Park South 5205 Hollywood Blvd. Suite 216 
New York, N. Y. Hollywood, California 












































RICHARD MAIBAUM 


MGM-TV 
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Thanks, TV Editors and LOOK MAGAZINE 


THE GARRY MOORE SHOW 


BEST TV VARIETY SERIES 


} 


ly, 





Ct, 
SN 














!'VE GOT A SECRET 


WEDNESDAYS, CBS 


BEST QUIZ OR PANEL SERIES 


Persona | Manager, BILL BRATTER Public Relations, CHARLES McCAULEY | 


A nl ARETIE. ew 
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PRODUCERS 


of the 





Sincere Thanks to 

Our Many Friends For 

Their Support Through 

1959 and Our Sincere 

Wishes to All for A 

Happy and Prosperous 
1960 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-1600 





FINEST in FILMS 


WONDSEL, CARLISLE & DUNPHY, INC. 








*‘Season’s Greetings”’ 


CALIFORNIA 
STUDIOS 


Philip N. Krasne 


650 N. Bronson Ave., Hollywood 4, Calif. 
































The Garry Moore Show 


Starring in 
“ONCE UPON A MATTRESS” 
Exclusive Representative: MARTIN GOODMAN 


36 Central Park South 
New York 














Congratulations VARIE TY J 


JOE CATES 


PHILLIP PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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A NEW 
TV SHOW... 


“JOHNNY 
FLETCHER” 


CREATED 
WRITTEN 
PRODUCED 


FRANK GRUBER 


“WELLS FARGO” 
“THE TEXAN” 
“SHOTGUN SLADE” 











FRANK GRUBER e@ REVUE STUDIOS e@ UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIF. 
































SR Penal i sea 


~4 
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Quality 
runs 1n 
the 


family 















In the new, 
clear bottle 
FIVE STAR 
the flavor 
that is standard 
the worid over 


In the world's 
most famous bottle 
PINCH 
the sovereign Scotch 


Both from the House of Haig... the oldest Scotch whisky 
distillers, founded in 1627. Don’t be Vague... ask for Haig & Haig 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 66.86 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTO., N. Y. 





have a happy! 























H. Wesley Kenney 


PRODUCER - DIRECTOR 


“True Story’ 


NBC-TV 



































STAN DALE 





CHICAGO’S ORIGINAL MUSICASTER 


WAIT Free Lance 





| 

















Grey Lockwood 
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now more than ever 


Keystone makes sense 
and dollars too e 


here’s how: 





Keystone has 1075 locally programmed radio stations 
covering 54% of all radio homes in the U.S.A. 


Keystone offers plus merchandising tailored to your 
campaign needs at no cost to you. 


mW & 





Write for our complete station 
list and our farm market survey. 
They’re yours for the asking. 


San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles New York 
57 Post St. Penobscot Building 3142 Wilshire Blvd. 527 Madison Ave. 
Sutter 1-7490 WOocdword 2-4505 Dunkirk 3-2910 Eldorado 5-3720 


HY IK 
eS BROADCAST 


Keystone has 86% coverage of all farm markets in the country. 


Keystone covers Hometown and Rural America at the lowest cost. 


NG SYSTEM 


Chicago 
111 W. Washington 
State 2-8900 





JOSEPH 
GALLICCHIO 


Music Director, 





Central Division 
National Broadcasting 


Company 


Radio-Television 

















Disk Jockey 
WCFL — CHICAGO 


JACK 
KAREY 


Columnist 
CHICAGO'S AMERICAN 





























Repair Damaged Film With | 
The Only Guaranteed Scratch, 
Removal Process for 

16 & 35mm Prints 

® Originals © Negatives | 

| ® Kodachromes | 
|RAPIDWELD for scratched film: We! 
|remove scratches and abrasions from| 
|both sides of film, restore flexibility, 
repair all improper splices, and apply 
an exclusive protective coating. } 
RAPIDTREAT for new film: We apply | 
coating to the emulsion side of the! 
|film to protect against scratches, dirt 
and all stains. | 





Rapid Film Technique Inc. 
| 37-02 27th Street | 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


STillwell 6-4601 
| LONG LIFE FOR NEW FILM 
| NEW LIFE FOR OLD FILM 





























MITCHELL AYRES 


Musical Director 


THE PERRY COMO SHOW 
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ART GARNEY 


Having a ball this season 
doing eight special shows 
for AC Spark Plug and 
Delco Battery, produced 
by Talent Associates Ltd., 
on NBC-TY. 





Personal Management 


WILLIAM (“Mother Hen”) McCAFFREY 
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WALTER BROOKE 


NEW YORK 
SUsquehanna 7-5400 


HOLLYWOOD 
CRestview 4-5221 





















Representatives: 





New York 
Chicago 
Hollywood 
Washington, D. C. 
Montreal 

Toronto 


eeee 
Projection for 


Particular 


People 











HOWELL-ROGIN STUDIO 








Agencies. 





Producers of Industriel Shows for 
leading companies and Advertising 


Exclusive representatives of Cello- 
matic projection for TV commercials 
and sales meetings. 








Recent Clients 


Industrial Theatre 


NBC 

ABC 

TvB 

CALVERT 

LOOK 

MUTUAL of N.Y. 
CHARLES PFIZER 
UNION CARBIDE 
ROYAL DOULTON 
QUALITY BAKERS 





Television 


NBC NEWS 

FIRESTONE 

DU PONT 

KENT 

MUTUAL of OMAHA 
PHILCO 

RAYCO 

FIRST NAT. CITY BANK 
OLD GOLD 

HANES 


McKESSON & ROBBINS WESTINGHOUSE 


With 
Beat 
Wishes 


BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 


3 WEST 61st STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
































JEROME SHAW 


Director—CBS 




















Eastern Effects Develops A 
New Revolutionary Optical 
Motion Picture Bench 


New York, Jan. 5th.. 
The first major advancement times reduction to blowup) 
os ’ while maintaining automatie 
in a film optical bench in gelf focus and aperture con- 
many years has been an- trol. The new (patent applied 
nounced by Maurice Levy of for) light source gives a com- 
Eastern Effects, Inc., 333 West plete even field of lignt. An- 
52nd Street, New York City. other first is the feature of 


or enlarge 20 diameters (40 


Eastern completely ! spinning a live action scene 
neered this equipment at without use of any prisms. 
their own machine shop. The Due to the flexibility of this 


new optical bench is a major bench the delivery time of op- 
contribution to the film indus- tical effects negatives will be 
try in as much as effects up cut by many hours. Maurice 
to now done with second gen- Levy stated, “Because of com- 














eration film will not be neces- plete equipment in aerial im- j 
sary. Thus quality of repro- age effects at Eastern, ad 
Personal Management duction is greatly improved. agencies will now be able to 
The burden on the producer incorporate in their story- 
JOHN GREENHUT ENTERPRISES, INC. to accomplish certain effects boards many new ideas here- 
live ll now be left to be tofore shied away from. This 
done at the o al ben a contribution to the film in- 
7 P co derable Savir time dustry is >» first major step 
Direction and oney to the produce to count i tape ‘ I ae 
Amor! 1d opticals e 
MCA ture e con r 
nt 














ALAN M. 


Greetings to LARTETY 


FISHBURN PRODUCTIONS 


SALES MEETINGS ® CONVENTIONS @ BUSINESS PROGRAMS ® RADIO, TV AND FILM 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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bum 





HCUNS 





ENTERPRISES, 


1320 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, 


LOcust 88-8333 


(Warne 





r prothers) 


INCORPORATED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Direction 
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Season’s Greetings 


JIM CONWAY 


Chicago 
































DAVID BROWN 


you'll enjoy stopping 
at Chicago's 


Tomorrow's Hotel Today 


Producer 

m CHICAGO'S Executive 
“CAPTAIN KANGAROO” House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with 
drive-in garage, ideally lo- 
cated on the edge of the 
famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations —the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 


For reservotions, write, wire Extebve 





Representative or phone Executive Hovse, 
contoct Utell internctionsl, House 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY or see your trove! ogent. 


71 E. Wacker, Chicago 1, I. « Fi 6-7100 


CORT STEEN 


“AS THE WORLD TURNS” 


Director 


Currently 


CBS-TV 








A. M. Qvories, Genero! Monoger 
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Heil ARTETY PHIL LIND 


ON ITS 54th ANNIVERSARY AS 








“THE BIBLE” | 


| Interviews with PHIL LIND 
Monday thru Friday 
12 Noon-1 P.M. 


DAVID O. ALBER ASSOCIATES 


A a nee 


TEmpleton 8-8300 Chicago 









































“New Yerk 22. | "WAIT ALEX DREIER 
4t REET 
New York 22, N. Y. WAIT 


“Championship Bridge" 





NBC TV-RADIO 
And with Charles Goren on 




















DICK SCHNEIDER 


NBC-TV 
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The DANNY THOMAS Show 


SEVENTH YEAR ON TELEVISION 











CBS-TV 


Produced by Exclusive Management 
MARTERTO ENTERPRISES, INC. WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





Sponsored by 
GENERAL FOODS 


thru 
BENTON & BOWLES 
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BILL HOBIN 


PRODUCING AND DIRECTING 


THE 
BELL TELEPHONE HOUR 


NBC-TV 





DIRECTING 


MAX LIEBMAN’S 


THE AMERICAN COWBOY 


Starring FRED MacMURRAY 
February 10th 
CBS-TV 





CHRIS SCHENKEL 


Sportscaster 


Algonquin 4-7981 
































BRYNA 
RALBURN 


RADIO REGISTRY 
JU 2-8800 




















ee 


Cfardi’s East 


123 East 54th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
for reservations call Plaza 1-6655 





NOW OPEN FOR DINNER EVERY EVENING 





Monday through Friday: 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner until 11 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday: 





cocktails from 5 p.m., dinner from 5:30 to 11 p.m. 
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Personal Management Exclusively : 
RANDY WOOD — _ JACK SPINA, INC. DOT RECORDS 
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Third Highly Successful Year! 


DALE 
ROBERTSON 


TALES OF 
WELLS FARGO 


Produced by 


NAT HOLT 


Story Consultant 


FRANK GRUBER 


NBC = MONDAY NIGHTS 


SPONSORED BY 
PALL MALL CIGARETTES and IVORY SOAP 





























BART HOWARD 


Music and Lyrics 








GIVE 





For maximum effectiveness, 
your commercial tapes demand 
network quality production. And 
network quality is precisely what 
you get from NBC TELESALES. 

Here you'll find everything 
that’s needed to transform your 
commercials from initial concept 
to final air copy... black-and-white 
studios...color studios...mobile 
equipment...complete scenic, 
staging and technical facilities... 


~ A-1 technical and lighting direc- 


tion...all provided by the same 
experienced hands who produce 
the top quality NBC network 
shows. And today NBC TELESALES 
is geared to give you faster, more 
complete service than ever before. 

Give your next commercial the 
network quality touch—the NBC 


TELESALES touch! OO 























| NBC TELESALES 


50 EAST. 58 STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
Eldoredo 5-D405 - 








Congratulations to the SPICE OF LIFE | 


JERRY LEIGHTON | 


“the disk jockey that made 


WILBUR STARK-JERRY LAYTON, INC. 


6 EAST 45th STREET | | 


New York 17, New York | chicago, ill.” 
























































Mgt. William Morris Agency 
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Happy Anniversary— 




















JOEY BISHOP 
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IV SHOWS RATE GREAT! 
















“TOMBSTONE TERRITORY” : 
: starring ie ; 
nbs ool a : 


SEATTLE-TACOMA @ KOMO.-TV 


30.0 


NIELSEN, Oct. '59 
BOSTON @ WHOH-TV 


26.3 


NIELSEN, Oct. '59 


0.3) 


NIELSEN, Oct. '5 





DETROIT © WXYZ-TV 


NIELSEN, Oct. 


ZIV TELEVISION PROGRAMS. ING. 


"59 




















Six years together 
in NEWS and WEATHER 


P. J. HOFF 


WBBM © Tv 
CHICAGO 


























Season's Greetings! 


— 


TELEVISION SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 PL 1-4432 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO HOUSTON HOLLYWOOD ATLANTA TORONTO 











——, | 


Cut Yourself a Video ‘Tape 


— Continued from page 





mark the 


tape again and go through the 


later The cutter will 


same process of rewind and play- 
back until the mark is exactly at 
the point where the producer wants 
it. Same process is done for the 


other end of the splice 
If the cut is designated near 





some dialog, the cutter’ can then 
double-check his estimate by rock- 
ing the tape back and forth, since 


when the recorder is not at its 
nornyal speed he can still get audio 
manually He thus can rock the 
tape into proper position. If there 
are no audio clues but the cut is 
made in the middle of a physical 
scene without sound effects or 
dialog, the cutter has to stick to 
|his estimate, since there is no 
|picture on the monitor when the 
| recorder is not at its regular for- 
ward speed 
Cutter then cuts the tape with 
a scissor, at his marks, and inserts 
both ends into his splicing block 
He then brushes on the tape an 
|iron-oxide solution. This brings 
ovl the magnetic stryations, the 
|recording itself. Tapes are also 
|marked with “field pulses” or 
“frame pulses,” magnetic strya- 
| tions which indicate the point at 
which a complete frame or picture 
jbegins and ends (there are two 
} fields per frame). The splicing 
block is so calibrated that the cut- | 
ter can line up his two tape ends | 
j}and lock them in so that the 
occurs precisely on a frame. The 
completed splice is backed with 
an aluminum adhesive tape 
Cutter then rewinds the tape and 
plays it back for the producer, who 
either approves the cut, or if he is | 
dissatisfied, has the cutter do it | 
all over again. In all but a few! 


| off his 


splice | 
|} proves an adv 


_—__________, 





rare cases, the 
because of the 
and remarking process. 

As can be seen, much depends 
ou the skill and reaction time of 
the cutter. However, if it is re- 
membered that there are two 
frames to the inch, and the cutter 
is of his mark (by virtue of a slow 
reaction to the producer’s yell) by 
say, two inches, this constitutes 
only four frames, which is less than 
1/7th of a second. The splice it- 


splice is satisfactory 
original marking 


tself will be exactly on the frame 


and will cause no picture distor- 
tion or flopover, but the cut may 
turn out to be four frames away 
from where the producer visualized 
it without materially affecting the 
effectiveness of the cut itself. 
That’s the kind of flexibility that 
does exist 

Another problem lies in the lag 
between sound and picture on the 
same piece of tape, owing to the 
fact that while the audio track 
shares the same piece of tape as 
the video tracks, the audio head is 
located separately from the video 
recording head. Here too, the cut- 
ter must be careful not to chop 
audio prematurely while 
making a video cut or vice versa. 
Cutters have developed various 


| means to compensate for this prob- 


lem—they can “stretch audio; 
they can dub it off the vidtape 
and lay it back in to match the 
cut; they can erase an audio over- 
hang. Sometimes the lag even 
antage, as with cute 
ting back and forth from face to 
face during a conversational scene, 
with the sound-picture lag proving 
ar advantage in terms of the way 
the scene pl and “reaction 
shots” of the dominating 
the scene 


listener 














WIND 


CHUCK FRANCISCO 


DOING 


Nation’s No. | All Night Show 


ANNOUNCER 


CHICAGO 




















ALLY PHILLIPS 


WGN 
Chicago 

















THE VIDEOTAPE CENTRE 


THE MERIDIAN STUDIO 








equipped for VIDEO TAPE, 
HIGH DEFINITION FILM, 
MOTION PICTURES. 

two hours from New York 
Detroit-Chicago-Montreal 


1202 W@ODBINE AVE, 
TORONTO. CANADA OX, 8-1628 














Clip this out and you will have a book-mark to indicate where you stopped reading the fascinating literature in this anniversary issue. 


HAL KANTER, 
(WHO TRIES TO BE HELPFUL) 

















Special Thanks To 
Our Dramatic Coach 


CLAUDIA FRANCK 


EN 





and BROOKS | --vu:n 


“Comedy With A Medermn Twist” 


Choreographer 


DON SKY 
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‘LIVE’ FROM NEW YORK 
CBS-TV - ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS 


presents 


GREAT STARS IN EXCITING PLAYS TO MILLIONS 
OF VIEWERS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13 


“QUEEN OF THE ORANGE BOWL” 


co-starring 
JOHNNY CARSON * ANNE FRANCIS * GLENDA FARRELL 


CBS ss propuctp By THE THEATRE GUILD TV 
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The show that goes everywhere is 





Yes, that’s right! if you were producing just for this coun- 
try’s marketing areas, it wouldn't matter too much! But you 
never are... . the economies of production and distribution 
demand a show that can go anywhere—be welcome every 
where! A show that can be pre-tested in Johnstown 
shown in Gloversville without straining the facilities of any 
group or station. A show that can extract residuals in Lon 
don or Rio, or Rome or Paris! In other words, a show that's 
made on film! For further information, give us a call 


Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Eost Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave., Mew York 17, NL ¥. 
Midwesi Division 
130 East Randolph Drive, Chicago |, Ht 





West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Calif 


or 


W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sole and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films 

N. J.; Chicago, Ii 


Hollywood, Calif 








—————— ———l 


Starch & Research 


=a Continued from page 89 aa 
Bureau of the ANPA lists only one 


| organization, Starch, that is cur- 


rently providing specific measure- 
ments that make it possible for an 
advertiser to determine how many 
people out of all those who buy a 
copy of the newspaper actually see 
turn to the page on 
rs Best avail- 


le sources indicate that in 1959 





only seven newspapers will have 
published Starch reports. What's 
ore tne r orts 1¢ these ft pers 


cover only 30 issues out of the more 


than 2,000 t these seven papers 
publish over the yeal In short, 
aside from the potent audience 
revealed | circulation, the news- 


} paper advertiser can Only guess 


how many will see his ad hether 
t is 5 10 ( of the circu- 


lation, 


A look at magazine neasure- 


ments reveais that here too circle 


lation is a prime measurement, 


| However magazines have even 


| broadened this potential audience 


base by measuring those individ- 


| uals who read or look at a magazine 


| 


even if they haven't purchased it. 
Magazines like newspapers can 
supply a limited number of Starch 
‘eadership studies. Huwever, some 
nagazines have developed a new 
measurement “Ad Page Exposure 
This measurement provides adver- 
tisers with the number of times 
the readers of a magazine open 
individual pages regardless of 
whether they read or see the ad- 
vertising on that page. This type 
of study is done for specific issues 


) 
I 
r 


f 


|of a magazine which are intended 


indicators of all issues 


In the case of billboard advertis- 


ling, space is bought and sold on 


the measurement of traihe passing 
a particular sign. With today’s high 
speeds and human competition 
from within the automobile (‘in- 
cluding radio listening) the audi- 


ence of billboards measured by 


| traffic is only a measurement of 





broad potential 


While this is but a digest of a 
complicated subject, it is my cone 
viction that any thorough or ob- 
jective analysis of audience meas- 


urements in 1960, will prove that 


radio and tv are doing as com- 
prehensive and vali a job of 
providing meaningful measure- 


ments as any other medla 

One last point that can not be 
omitted from any discussion of 
media research ... namely the 
sample size. Beyond the measure- 
ment on a broad potential, sampl- 
ing is a necessary tool in quanti- 
fying all media. I know that proper 
sampling is economically neces- 
sary and I agree with the statisti- 
cians that it produces accurate 
results within a known measure 
of reliability. 

If the critics of rating measure- 
ments are condemning sampling 
procedure, then the same criticisms 
must be applied to the newspaper 
surveys by Starch (sample of ap- 
proximately 150 men and 150 
women to measure newspaper 
readership), magazine surveys by 


| Politz and others, and almost every 


bit of statistical information from 
the government, including the cost 
of living index around which most 
labor negotiations evolve. 
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Booger Red 


=a Continued from page 85 as 


ingratitude and shortsightedness of 
history. We want Booger Red! 
Another authentic great man 
who came from these parts, and 
often visited here when he was 
famous is the marvelous Negro 
cowboy and horse-wrangler, Bill 
Pickett. He was the master of time 
ing and leverage. He was an adept 
at leaping from a horse and catch- 
) steer by the head and 
m. But his greatest 
is this—he originated the 
ricKyV, § tiing stunt of throwing 


a steer without using his hands, 
B Pi t would use his teeth, 
getti i firm hold on a steer’s lip 
! fli; i ove! 

Once | $25.000 side 


, the Miller cir- 
i put up, 
and threw a 
ld bull h Mexico 
City He almost lost his life, but 
he won. Bill was killed about 30 
years ago, killed by a tractious 
horse on the Miller Bros. 101 
Ranch. His memory is still green 
among the oldsters, 


1 
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| Bacchus to Backus 
=a Continued from page 82 =a 
through our Victory Program Sales 
division. 

Reruns have now come into their 
own as Class-A prime-timers, as 
well as sponsor-getters for the pre- 
viously lagging off-hours The 
trend, started in 1959, is now solid- 
ly entrenched for the seasons 
head. The amazing track records 

i of daily strip-shows outpointing 

} network and first-run competition 

| serve as good examples. In fact, 
even the networks have begun to 
strip reruns as a means of winning 
audiences in the three-web race 

To match strides wit our ine 
reased program output, we have 
reinforced our West Coast staff at 

. the top levels. Latest additions to 
the CNP executive ranks are: 
Frank O’Connor, previously Vice 
President in Charge of New Pro- 
gramming at Ted Bates & Co., and 
now our Program Development 
Coordinator; Tom McKnight, 
whose many tv credits include the 
highly successful 217 episodes of 
“The Life of Riley,” as Executive 
Producer, with “Pony Express” as 
his first assignment Marshall 
Wortman, formerly General As- 
sistant Manager at the Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios, as Director ef 
Business Affairs in Hollywood 

We are going to profit in 1960 
from the results of a special proj- 
ect at CNP—more_ qualitative, 
rather than mere quantitative, ana- 
lysis of ratings data 

As an example of this examina- 
tion in depth of ratings, “Flight” 
recently was listed by Pulse as 
sixth in the national Top 10 syn- 
dicated adventure series. A closer 
look revealed that “Flight,” ace 
cording to Pulse’s audience come- 
position figures, had the highest 

i proportion of adult viewers and 
the highest proportion of women 
viewers In other ords, it was 
thus found that “Flight delivers 
te nsors vie rs who do the C- 





spc ¢ \\ 
+ tel " ‘ ] ] ‘ 
tual purchasing on the retail level 
Other factors we are now exame- 


ning carefully in studies of our 


programs effectiveness are spone 


HOW TO TELL THE GOOD-IES FROM THE BAD-IES ence build-up. and time slotting. 
We're especially interested in fol- 
Everyone knows the answer: the hero wears a their chairs during the product sell is one of the bees os d io dobre ty at what 
white hat, the heavy wears a black hat. And toughest jobs in television. There’s no hero in ee 
come more meani ful en we 
know the nature of the competie 


ons. Subsequent ratings he- 


when the commercial comes on, you don’t have horse opera to match the advertising agency 








to guess long: if the audience remains seated that can wring major sales and profit from that — 7 keup of the ~ae fan 

Pt ea eee emetic enn cee nice — 6 tvpes ¢ sponsors, et “Not 0 

it's a Good-ie.... Keeping the family rooted to crucial minute. N. W. AYER & SON, INC. Hire’ has been prog: _ 

‘ i aici eran prime-time in at least 80° of the 

markets where it has been sold— 

| a statistic that ranks in importance 

. ° with any of the usual “magic” 
| The commercial is the payoff numbers 

} We are looking ahead with a 

| 2 confidence that rests easily on our 

i programming record, prospects, @ 


| strengthened organization, and im- 


proved services. Thus, our horizon 


is further extended for 1960 
Director 


NBC —TV 



































Greetings From 


i rancois Pope’s “Creative Cookery” 


Monday thru Friday — 9:00 to 9:30 A.M. 
WBKB @ ABC-TV @ CHICAGO 


BARBARA BRITTON 
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COME ON DOWN! 


Enjoy the sun, sand and surf... 
Where Show biz folks love 
To work and play! 


SEE YOU SOON! 


EVERYBODY LOVES MAIAMI BEACH . PLayGrouno oF THE WORLD! 


Write TODAY for complete 
information and colorful brochures. 


e 
& ROOM V-1, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
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B’casting’s Best 
=a Continued from page 9 ——— 
She put on a Cyrano-like schnoz 

1 € lantly 
g el 
( 
€ g the 
H 1 on ige to do 
e WACs. } rst al 
nee. The ompil 
é a \ ting olf calls 
g A 0 ik 1 and pro- 
I ( kly ned his 
to ike re 
bu d and 
Steve A Huntley-Brinkley 
‘ . 
I f \I & 
Le £ ( 1ais d aS 
» te 
The e Jack Benny wanted to 
report a robberv and he. picked 


dialed information 


p e pnone 

and asked for the phone number 
of the Beverly Hills Police Depart- 
ment, and the operator answered, 
I’m sorry but that’s an unlisted 


Berle g 
Mean Wid- 


Skelton, 


Red Skelton as “‘The 
dle Kid.” 
‘harl McCarthy and W. C. 
playing a character 
ge saying, “Get me 
i beef sandwich, and make 


food bir 


in his Russian 
they have Tele- 
—only it 


Bob Hope's line 

“In Russia 
vision in every 
h 


room 
wat es you.” 

Milton Berle’s bitter-sweet 
nition of inflation last season: 
“Inflation means that your money 
|today won’t buy as much as it 
would have during the depression 


when you didn’t have any.” 
line 


defi- 


having 


his 


about 
Rooney on 


I came to 


| Jack Paar’s 
Levant and the 


series. “The t time 











Happy New Year 


DAVE HULL 


HOST 


WNBQ (NBC) CHICAGO 
“CHICAGO BANDSTAND” 








Hollywood they gave me an Oscar, 
thi e f slipped me a 
Mick 

Red Sk doing his All-Pan- 
tor e si Thar givir 1958 

I end this article a 
page a f ago, but oughts 
kept ct I ill have enough 
notes for an additional three pages, 
but I think I better end it. How- 


ever, in rereading this article I 

can’t help thinking that for a 

frequently panned infant industry 

broadcasting has given us much 
t , 


Vollaerts’ Revue Pact 
Rik Vollaerts has inked five-year 
non-exclusive writer’s pact with 
Revue Productions 
He currently is working on epi- 
sodes for “M Squad” and “Whis- 
pering Smith.” 














POLLY BERGEN on COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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| “Supper Club" — 6:30-7 P.M., M-F 


Happy 54th, LARTETY 


MAL BELLAIRS 


WBBM — CBS, CHICAGO 
“Mal Bellairs Show" — Sat., 10:30-1, 4-7:30 P.M. 


and Sun., 12-4 


“Music Wegon" — 9-9:45 A.M., M-F 


“Bell-Airs" — 6-6:15 P.M. 


, M-F 
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WGN 


VINCE LLOYD 


WGN-TV 


Commercials | 
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Best Wishes 
JACK SMIGHT 




















Yours For Better Public Relations in Chicago 


Public Relations 


HOWARD MENDELSOHN 


Michigan 2-0244 
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aris Subsidized Theatres ‘Stimulated 
By Andre Malraux's Edicts of 1959‘... 


By WOLFE KAUFMAN 





Paris 

VARIETY was the first periodical 
in America to detail the men and 
manner of the French theatre rev- 
olutior Now that the revolution 
has taken place and is bustin’ out 
all é in France, that is) it is 
time te look back ard see just 
what happened, is happening 
and ikely to happen. 

First, perhaps, it ought to he 
explained that, in the foregoing 
paragraph the word ‘theatre’ 
me: State theatre, as opposed to 
col rcial theatre. Paris has more 
legit playhouses and_ p-oduces 
more t plays than any othe1 
ci e world. Most of it is 
« cial and most of it is bad 
the or dull theatre, if you 
pref But theatre, all theatre, as 
a rm, is deeply entrenched 
in e hearts of the French people 
and is ; ays a serious enterp ‘ise 
There a goodly hunk of French 
government financing always at 
ha yw theatrical enterprise, in 
good times or bad, but the biggest 
bite of course, made by the so- 
calle national” or “subsidized” 
c ani¢ It is the latter that 
have 1e through (and are going 
throu a revolution 

To an Anglo-Saxon mind it 
se¢ d amazing that one of the 
first th General Charles De 
Gaulle did, when he took over the 
French government, was to name 
an intellectual like Andre Malraux 
to | cabinet. Malraux is a novel- 
ist of international repute, fre- 
gue! mentioned for the Nobel 
prize 1 one of the world’s fore- 
most critics. He is not thought 
of as a politician. (Although, dur- 
in the Resistance, he fought 
bravely under the pseudonym of 
Colonel Berger.) What, then, was 


he doing in a political set-up? It 


quickly became apparent. He was 
put in charge of the “cultural” 
division and went to work imme- 


diately on a master-plan reorgani- 
zation of the French national the- 


atrical set-up. 
He has let the commercial thea- 
tre ‘about 80 legit houses in Paris) 


alone, though promising himself 
(and them) to go into their various 
p’oblems at some future date 
There is a government sibsidy 
available to all new playwrights 
for their first production. There 


is a government subsidy available 
to any theatre or producer showing 
off a “classic.” There is a govern- 
ment subsidy available to any com- 
pany which wants to _ present 
French plays, ballet or music out- 
side the boundaries of France. 
There are half a dozen other such 
subsidies available to French “com 
mercial” theatre producers, and 
they all continue unchanged. (The 
constant weeping of the recipients 
of ‘not enough’ is, of course, auto- 
matic 


| Up From Moliere 
B 


it Malraux's first task—one he 





attacked with immediacy § and 
relish—was the set-up of the ‘“‘na- 
tiona subsidized theatres.” First, 
there was the Comedie Francaise, 


with two playhouses in Paris and 
doing rather well- financially, but 
with a lot of internal bickering and 


dissension. The Comedie is one of 
the oldest repertory companies in 
the world and, by some, considered 
the finest. It has produced, in the 
past few years, a number of box- 
office successes, mostly by reviving 


and revitalizing light comedies and 
fa-ce Malraux decided this was 
wrong 
\ government supported theatre, 
dedicated to French classic 
should not worry about 





thea 
box 


iffice receipts. It’s major func- 
tion, he felt, was to produce the 
finest possible theatre. He ap- 
proved of the effort to blow away 


the dust 


i but he wanted this done 
literally 


blowing away the dust of 
the traditional French plays, 
Moliere, Racine, Marivaux, etc 
Not modern or recent plays, wheth- 
er good or bad. Because these, he 
argued, belonged in the domain of 
the commercial theatre. 
So the managing director of the 


Comedie Francaise was tossed out, 
a new set-up was named, a new 
to productions was put 
into effect and a few of the actor- 
director members of the company, 
who didn’t see eye-to-eye with the 
changes, were invited to leave. At 
the same time Malraux stripped 


approacn 


the Comedie of one of its two the- 
atres—_the Odeon—turning it over 
to Jean-Louis Barrault. This again 
raised a storm, mostly by Comedie 
partisans, but Malraux pointed out 
that it was only justice. Barrault 
has had an acting company for ter 
years without government aid ‘ex 
cept for dribbles when travelir 

or when producing new plays) and 
had built up a strong internation 

reputation. Malraux said, quite 


simply, that Barrault was worthy 
of total government aid and sub- 
sidy. And ordered it so. 

Some of the Comedie 


Fran aise 
company members felt so strongly 
about this that they ran all the j 
to De Gaulle to complain rhe 
General raised his eyebrows 
said, “What impertinence!” Whic 
was the first time it bec: 
that Malraux was the boss and d 
unlimited powers, with full bless 
ing from above. 


ne cieal 


Opera Vs. Contracts 
The next step was a reorgani 
tion of the two government-rut 
Paris opera houses, the Opera i 
the Opera Comique Both ere 


ordinary and dull, with large, un 
wieldy companies and small excite 


nent. Malraux argued that opera 
is a branch of theatre and should 
be approached as theatre first, not 
as music. He fired the heads o 


the two companies and brought in 
some strong and imaginative le 


men, with orders to shoot the 
works on a revitalization program 

Another important government 
subsidized company, the Theatre 
National Populaire, operated by 


Jean Vilar, seemed to be function- 
ing well, with its program of clas- 
sic plays produced for mass audi- 
ences at low prices. Malraux told 
Vilar to carry on. But Vilar wanted 
to try some ‘new’ or ‘experiment: 
theatre, too. Malraux said fine. in 
another set-up. So he found Vi! 
a small 300 seat house, alloted him 
an additional bankroll, and Vilar 
went to work digging up scripts 

To further prove that he is not 
narrow-minded in his devotion to 
classics, Malraux called in another 
writer-intellectual, Albert Camus 
who likes to dabble in ‘new’ thea- 
tre, and gave him a license and a 
bankroll with which to establish a 
governmentally sponsored “experi- 
mental” theatre. 

It is less than a year since Mal- 
raux inaugurated all this work 
(also a number of changes and 
movements in the fields of paint- 
ing, music, etc., but this article 
deals with the theatrical scene) and 
the results are beginning to show 

New Blood Needed 


The Comedie Francaise is stil] in 
a turmoil and still unhappy, but 
its repertory has changed dramati- 


cally. Its first ‘new’ production 
under the ‘new’ regime came a 
couple of months ago. with De 


Gaulle and Malraux in attendance 
It was a dull and ridiculous pro- 


duction of ‘Antigone.’ A_ second 


‘new’ production was Giraudoux’ 
version of “Electra.” Better, but 
still dull. More (and it is to be 
hoped) better work is ahead 
What the Comedie desperate], 


needs, and is trying to find, is some 
new blood, acting-wise, despite the 
fact that it has too many actors o 
its payrolls now. This comes about 
because of the fact that the sort of 
actors they have been digging up 


in the past few years were nimble 

and clever, rather than studied 

dramatic or tragedic performe 
The second opening which 


brought out De Gaulle and all s 
ministers was that of Barrault at 
the Odeon with a production of 
“Tete d'Or” a hitherto unproduced 
play by Paul Claudel. It is pretty 
grim and pretty diffuse, but it has 
some importance in the history of 
French dramatic art and it was 
time, probably, that someone put it 
on stage. Barrault followed quickly 


with a wonderful new play by Jean 
Anouilh, “La Petite Moliere nd 
a revival of Marivaux’ “Les Fa 


Confidences,” brilliantly acted. It 
is apparent that this branch of the 


Malraux plan wil! work, and work 
well. 

Another, and perhaps the most 
striking, success, is that at the 


Opera. A. M. Julien, taking « 
as new boss, found himself saddled 


er 


with a large company of singers 
dancers and musicians, none ¢ 


them brilliant, ard all with long 


9 | contracts. 


Add new people? No. 
Add theatricalism and production, 
he decided, and replace the people 
one by one as the openings occur. 


put on a new production of 
as has never been 
n— big scenically and pro- 


ductionally so exciting theatri- 
cally, that the critics and audience 
didn’t notice that the singing was 
nediocre Tosca” is next, same | 
ystem. By then, he hopes, he may 
ave some singers and attack his 
problem fre a stricter musical 
e 
There has bee! a lot of talk 
he r c expense of the 
Carmer! production. This would 
not be po r t has been said 
out u ted government 
is. Don't t anyone kid you 
en is a ipert howman and 
te gent f ncie rhe pro- 
tior t ( ige sets vith 
eople ol ige plus an or- 
estra of 1 ] with three 
nths of ‘ a vas brought 
I ‘ ire of $180,- 
( OX Compare this to 
( away production 
si t a bad time 
\ ) r e first ol Is 
€ d€ Ss nd was g-eet- 
( all the papers, 
left somewhat  be- 
é Te S eparing a new 
one t t ytherin to argue 
he After al hat is 
ere S He is frankly experi- 
kly producing 
n such } s as are not likely 
to be t by commercial man- 
I nal to expect 
} S e « ost of them? 
€ t 
( s I re cautious 
He S ! orders and 
his b ( t has not decided 
a pla se or a play. He won't 
e says, until he finds two or three 
S r e excited about 
What's ' > 


Exuberant Mood 
In Italy for ‘60 


By ROBERT F. HAWKINS 
Rome. 
Optimism characterizes Italian 





film industry as it moves into 1960. 
For the first time in years, there's 
been no drop in admissions, box- 
office totals have likewise held 


their own and may even have risen 


ever so slightly, the export of local- 
ly-made films (notably of the epic 
has reached new highs and 


totals 


variety 


record returns, production 





are also up frem last year, but so 
has the qualitative level of the 
Italian film, with the year’s end 
once more seeing a comforting 
number of prestige items ready or 
being readied for release 

Similarly happy reports have 
come to the industry here from 
gcvernment circles, where a num- 


ber of majol including an 
admission tax drop, the extension 


worries 


of film aid legislation, and related 
problems—now appear headed for 
resolution favorable to the film 


sector. To complete the rosy pic- 





e, Rome labs and studios are 
humming with work, and visiting 
oducers ave recent times 
been hard-put to rustle up suffi- 
¢ St e equipment 

An unofficial, necessarily incom- 
plete ye s-end rundown of film 
totals shows 1959 running well 
ead ¢ 1958 with close to 170 
features started (161 as of Decem- 
ber Ist) as against 149 starts during 
1958. About 40 of this total was 
ot in color, a rise in black and 
lite use features in general 
being con nsated for by a like 
rise in color use for epics and 
nectacle ill of which likewise 
heiped raise the % total of wide- 
reen efforts 

Export contracts showed a like 
rise, from 2230 for 1958 to an 
approximate 2500 2350 through 
October) for 1959. This spells out 


a rise from $11.700.000 to an esti- 


ated $14,250,000 for the past year. 

If estimates are confirmed when 
vear’s totals are officially totted 
l total of admissions in this coun- 
try of 17,000 pic houses (6.000 of 
them parochial) should have held 
it 730,000,000. Due to a very slight 
rise in this country’s 25 cent admis- 


total for 1959 

un to some $168,000,000— 
$166,200,000 for 

elvemonth, 


the b.o 





previous t 


British Horror’ Pix as Insurance 


wid 




















London 

When he was in London recent- 
lv, Universal's publicist Philip 
Gerard said to me: “I hope you 
won't be offended when I tell you 
that American exhibitors do not 
look on Hammer pictures as Brit- 
ish.” 

Offended? I was absolutely de- 
lighted. I told Gerard he could 
not have paid us and our films 
1 greats compliment Because 
what he was really saying was that 
our pict n their quality and 
appeal, bore the stamp of terna- 
tionality 

Where the entertainment ingre- 
dients and ixture are ght there 
are no ers And Y success 
of our ner picture particu- 
larly in the United States, proves 
that e Zg globe f is wide 
open to any com} h thinks 
and produce on é les we've 
follo ng the t ve years 

Trade-folk here have ¢ en said 
to me: “You Hammer boys have 
been uCK\ to get ou fil s so 
well accepted in the | > K¢ ‘ 

Lucky I ales K Naturally 
there nust e ele 
nel ( ICK Dé a y ess- 
ful venture. But no ( e I'd 
say e luck has amounted to about 
15 of ne vhole. The r ance 
has been due to a com! tion of 
factors. Com! cial gooc ense, 
correct pation of new trends 
and tastes, careful subject selec- 
tion, and good timing are ust 
some of them 

I would say the top factor has 
been our knack of picki nter- 
nationally exploitable stores and 
projec them on tne screen 
with ; nd polish retiects 
great 6 | on oul production 
team headed by Michael Carreras 
and Anthony Hinds 

These boys, believe me, know 
just what they're doing as the 
world boxoffice returns on our 


pictures have shown. By flocking 
in their millions to see pictures 
like “Camp on_ Blood Island,” 
“Frankenstein,” “Horror of Dra- 
cula,” “Yesterday's Enemy,” and 
“The Mummy,” a global public has 
thundered out its approva] of our 
efforts in cold, hard cash. And it’s 
the down-to-earth cash customers 
we're interested in. Not the egg- 
headed leaguers . 

Commercial? Of course we are. 


Just as commercial as any company 
making chocolates or toothpaste 
We don’t make pictures to please 
ourselves, but to excite the many. 
We go all out to give exhibitors 
the kind of exploitation pictures 
they can bang the big-drum about 


Steaming Ears 


We hit on a formula for success 


Quite a simple one at that. We 
modernized horror. The old fash- 
ioned idea was to give the public 


and creatures with some- 


monsters 
thing like copper kettles for heads 





Every once in a while thev'd blow 
steam out of their ears. This was 
supposed to scare the « ights out 














of audiences. Instead, it gave them 
a good laugh 

We decided there was only one 
way to really scare tl crowds— 
by giving them plausible horror 
and human monsters with a taste 
for sex. Like handsome Christo- 
pher Lee ho played Dracula as 
a sex fiend as well as a _ blood- 
lapper! 

Today, Chris Lee s one of the 
biggest fan mails, most from 
women who tell him they leave 
their windows open at night in the 
hope he'll fly in and see them 
some time! 

But don't get we are 
just horror merc! make 
other kinds of pictures, too. But 
they all have a gimmick, and 
they’re all provocative Subjects 
like “Camp On Blood Island” and 
“Yesterday's Enemy’ in which 
War was given a new treatment. 

Exploitation value—there’s the 
key to our policy and to our suc- 
cess. That's why our Hammer pic- 
tures get major distribution in the 
United States. We don’t make 
them for the limited “art theatre” 
public but for the great American 
public 

For five years we've been mak- 
ing pictures for distribution by the 
big American companies. Right 
now we have a five year contract 
with Columbia to make a minimum 
of five a year for them 
i} We have just completed for 


For That Wide-Open Global B.0. 


By JAMES CARRERAS 


n. Dir., Hammer Films) 


them explosively exploitable pack- 
ages in “The Stranglers of Bom- 
bey” and “Never Take Candy From 


A Stranger.” The latter, incident- 
ally, is based on the play, “The 
Pony Cart by American author 
Roger Garis 

Both pictures are diamond-stud- 
ded action entertainments  pro- 
duced by Anthony Hinds. Both 
are made for the millions 

In conjunction with Associated- 
British we have completed for 
Warner-Pathe release “Hell Is A 
City ts story of robbery, vio- 
lence, and brutal murder in a big 


English industrial city is as tough, 








if not tougher, than anything that 
ever came out of Chicago via 
Hollywood in the heyday of Eddie 
Robinson and Jimmy Cagney. 
Stanley Baker, who played the 
tough officer in “Yesterday's Ene- 
my,” is the star. And the picture 

as produced by Michael Carreras 
and directed by Val Guest—the 


producer-director team that made 





Yesterday’s Enemy 

At our dios, as I write, Mi- 
chael Carreras and director Ter- 
ence | ‘ he directed “Frank- 
ensteil Dracula,” “The Mum- 
my”) are bu on “The Two Faces 
of D Jekyll,” an exciting com- 
pound in color of drama, sizzling 
sex, and classic horror. Robert 
Louis Stevenson's story has been 
turned into a boiling hot script 
by Wolf Mankowitz. You can take 
it from me it will be one of Co- 
lumbia’s biggest winners in years. 

Meantime, Anthony Hinds is 


preparing a companion-piece to 
his “Dracula” which knocked box- 
offices dizzy a couple of years ago. 
The new picture is_ tentatively 
titled “Brides of Dracula,” a hor- 
ror-sex package, with the lid right 
off Universal-International re- 
lease 

After that 
hit back ag: 
do Killings 
—— 80) { 





for 


Michael Carreras will 
in with “The San Sia- 
This one is a Western 

offbeat it will out-Western 
every Western you've ever seen. 
It's extra high-voltage stuff, with a 
gimmick the size of the Grand 
Canyon itself. It was written by 
Peter R Newman author of 
“Yesterday's Enemy”) and will star 
Stanley Baker 


The future? For Hammer it 
never looked better. Our script 
department is stacked high with 
the kind of story properties the 
boxoffice loves We are signing 
up under the “Hammer Glamour” 


banner a number of stunning and 
talented beauties, some of whom 
you'll be seeing in “Two Faces of 
Dr. Jekyll.” 

What we've accomplished in five 
years is just the start. To quote a 
Jolson cliche, “You ain't seen 
nothin’ yet”. 


GLOBAL TALENT IN 
JOHANNESBURG, 1959 


By EVELYN LEVISON 


Johannesburg. 








Musical events here during 1959 
included appearances by concert 
artists Michelangeli, flautist Jean 
Pierre Rampal, Joanna Martzy, 
the Suk Trio, Pierre Fournier and 
Monique Haas. Antonio and his 
Spanish Ballet played to capacity 
both at the Empire Theatre and 


the extended season at the 
University Great Hall where the 
company transferred when the 
auditorium of the Empire was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Joseph Marais returned to South 
Africa after an absence of 30 years. 
For he and his partner-wife Miran- 
da there was a warm welcome on a 


during 


singing trip that took the couple 
from big cities to Marais’ tiny 
hometown of Worcester in the 
Cape. Among many visiting caba- 
ret artists who played city night 


spots during the year, undoubtedly 
tops were Jean Sablon and Leo de 


Lyon Brought out by arrange- 
ment with go-ahead impresario 
Hugo Keleti ‘father of singer Eve 
Boswell), Sablon appeared at the 
Colony, and De Lyon at Ciro'’s 
Club. Both were fortunately able 
to extend contracts to accommo- 


date demand. Anna Russell spoof 
of gave four sell-out con- 
certs in Johannesburg during the 
course of a successful tour that 
grossed $70,000 for the organiza- 
tion that sponsored her visit—the 
South African Institute of Race 
Relations. 


concerts 
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ANTIQUITY CYCLE RULES ITALY 





Rights Still Unsold In Italy 


Product completed in Italian film studios during 1958-'59, which 
is not yet disposed of to American distributors at this writing: 


“Afrodite” (not to be confused with above-mentioned 


Goddess of Love’’) 


“Afrodite 


“Il Vendicatore” (The Avenger) Wm. Dieterle directing and act- 


ing for Hesperia Prod., 


with John Forsythe 


“Congiura dei Borgia” (The Borgia Plot)—Diamante Prod 


“Carthage in Flames” 


Lux-Gallone Prod. 


starring Anne Hey- 


wood and Jose Suarez 
“Caterina Sforza”—Lilia Films Prod. 


“Ismael il Conquistatore” 


(Ismael the Conqueror) Olympic-Pu- 
mar-Filmar co-prod., dir by G. 


Ales- 


sandrini 


“Il Conquistatore D’Oriente” 


(Conqueror of the Orient) — 


Tabos Films 


“I Reali di Francia” (Royal Family of France)—Schermi Prod. 
“Scimitarra del Saraceno” (The Saracen’s Scimitar)—Lex Bar. 


ker 


in a Pierotti Prod. 


“Salammbo”—Stella-Fides Prod. with Jacques Sernas 


“Apocalypse on the Yellow River” 


“La Redenzione” 


(Galatea Prod.) with Anita 


Ekberg 


(Redemption) Arti e Costumi Prod 
“I Figli’di Genghis Khan” (Sons of Genghis Khan 


\—Fono Roma 


Prod. 
“Il Cavaliere Senza Terra” (Rider Without a Home)—Diamante 


“Capitan Fuoco” 


(Captain Fire)—Viec Prod. 


“Pia dei Tolomei”—Doremi Prod. 


“La Figlia del Corsaro Rosso” 

Donati-Carpentieri Prod. 
(The Black Archer)—Diamante Prod. 
“Cavaliere del Castello Maledetto” 


“L’Arciere Nero” 


(Daughter of the Red Pirate) 


(Knight of the Damned Cas- 
tle)\—Romano Films 


“Due Selvaggia Corte” (Two Savages at Court)—Proda Films 


“Il Pirata del Sparviero Nero” 


(Pirate of 
Emmepi Pr. 


the Black Ship)— 


“Cavalieri del Diavolo” (Riders of the Devil)—Galassia 
“Luce sul Monte” (Light on the Mountain)—Lucisano-Dominicl 


“Filibustieri delle Antille” 
“Zorras il Ribelle” 


(Pirates cof the Indies)—Tibre 
(Zorras the Rebel)—Domiziana _ 








Theatre Rivalry of Berlin Sectors 
Helps Earnings & Status of Talent 


By GERHARD S. 
NBC Newsfilm, 


Chief, 
Berlin. 

In 1959, West Berlin spent almost 
$3,500,000 for its three City-su- 
pervised theatres. The privately 
owned theatres receive City subsi- 
dies in the form of cheap tickets for 
members of the “People’s Theatre 
Association,” visitors from the East, 
students, etc. To keep top names in 
West Berlin's theatre, the City 
pays both Professor Ebert and Bar- 
log a salary of DM 42,000 ($10,000) 
a year. This is only DM 6,000 
($1,430) less than what its top offi- 
cial, Governing Mayor Willy 
Brandt, gets. In fact, they get more 
than most of the City administra- 
tors. Ludwig Koerner, head of West 
Berlin's German stage union, says 
he considers the present salaries 
fairly high. Members of his union 
recive a minimum wage of DM 450. 
($107) a month. The average bit 
player and those who have longer 


term contracts receive anywhere 
between DM 650. ($155.) and DM 
2,000. ($474.) a month. Naturally 


most of the stars, actors, actresses, 
and directors come only for guest 
performances and have special 
agreements, receiving anywhere 
from DM 750. ($180.) to DM 2,000 
($74) a night. He says that 95% 
of all present day working stage 
employees, including the stars, are 
members of a union. There is some 
unemployment. It has, however, 
been reduced to a reasonable min- 
imum in the last couple of years. 
The actors’ biggest problem is that 
there is no natural hinterland, and 
many Berlin artists that used to 
work in what is now East Germany 
no longer want to do so. 


Reds Reticent | 

Nobody knows how many mil- 
lions of East or West Marks, or 
even Dollars, Communist authori- 
ties are spending yearly for the 
theatre in East Berlin. Statistics 
of this type are hardly ever pub- 
lished in the Communist world, 
but there is no question that 


neither money nor time or efforts 
are being spared to find the very 
best either in outstanding per- 
formers (East or West) or shows 
for theatres and opera houses of 


East Berlin. The Communists will 
even go to such extremes as luring 
top name West German singers | 
away from Ebert's West Berlin 
opera. This happened in the so- 
called “war of the singers” in 1955 
with Margarete Klose and Josef 


STINDT 
Central Europe) 
Herrmann. They 
them more money. About DM 
10,000. ($2,.380.) monthly salary 
plus pension and other special ad- 
vantages. West Berlin opera di- 
rector Carl Ebert simply cannot 
compete here because this kind of 
money is not available to him. 
Though the singers were attacked 
for a while by the West Berlin 
newspapers for “selling out for 
money,” all was forgotten in a lit- 
tle while. 

Being a scarce commodity, prom- 
inent actors and actresses find 
themselves as privileged persons of 
the Communist regime. They all 
have all kinds of advantages, drive 
Western automobiles, spend vaca- 
tions in Western foreign countries 


simply offered 


and many live in West Berlin. The} 


government often offers extra 


money for star performances, and, | 
the director of the| 
Walter Felsen- | 


for example, 
“Komische Oper, 
stein, owns a villa in West Berlin. 
Many of the musicians, choir sing- 
ers, and stage hands are also hired 
from West Berlin. There is no 
hesitancy in digging up enough 
Westmarks to pay all these people. 
It may be a crime for the average 


” 


East Berliner to have this West 
money in his pocket, but not to 
these privileged and “needed” 


members of show business. It is 
not unusual during the opera re- 
hearsals to see many West German 
made cars parked in front of the 
opera house. Naturally East Ber- 
lin’s Communist authorities hope 
that the day will come when they 
can do without these Western co- 
workers and only use their own. 
But for the present, that is im- 
possible 








> Maly: 1958-59 Tops | 














(Key-City Firstruns Only) 
(1) “Tempest” (DeLaurentiis’* 
(2) “Naked Maja” (Titanus)* 
(3) “Europe by Night” (Avers)* 
(4) “I Soliti Igneti” (Lux-Vides)* 
(5) “The. Big Country” (AA 
(6) “The Vikings” (UA 
(7) “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 
(Metro) 
(8) “Les Tricheurs” 
French-made 
(9) “Vertigo” (Par) 
(10) “Raintree County” (Metro) 
* (Italian-made) 


(Metro) 
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By ROBERT F. HAWKINS 


Rome. 

“It’s the Gold Rush all over 
again!” is the way one leading 
|American film man characterizes 
|the current steady trek of Yank 
|pic buyers to Rome to look over 
the current crop of Italian spec- 
|tacles and epics for possible re- 
| lease on the U.S. or other markets. 
| Flow of purchasers has been steady 
|now for about a year or so, ever 
;since Joseph Levine triggered the 
|renewed interest in what has al- 
|}ways been an Italo stand-by by 
his purchase and subsequent block- 
buster ballyhoo of “Hercules.” 
Then came James Nicholson and 
Samuel Arkoff of American Inter- 
| national, followed by _ several 
Yank majors, and the push was on 
| Result was an export sales total 
| which will probably rank first in 
Italian industry history when, if 
| ever, the figures are acknowledged 
lin tax-seary Italy. 
| A recent compilatien shows that 
| 42 spectacles have been made in 
|}Italy since January, 1958. It ap- 
|; pears that 20 of these have been 
|} sold to the Yanks. Pre-1958 totals 
| going back to 1952 show some 16 
in the epic class, of which three 
sold in the states. 

Spectacles plus the current pro- 
duction spurt generally will help 
| Italy to a record feature total for 
| 1959. Hence a wave of optimism 
to the local filmmaker, who on!) 
j}recently recovered from a serious 
post-war industry crisis. 

Yet at the same time many ob- 
servers, especially in official cir- 
cles, are beginning to worry. It is 
recalled that in the 1920's, a boom- 
ing Italian film industry collapsed 
under the weight of its spectacles, 
so successful until then. ANICA, 
the local industry association, has 
decided to intervene in the form 
of a discreet but to-the-point warn- 
ing memo to all its members, in 
which the dangers of inflation and 
over-specialization in a_ single 
genre are made abundantly clear. 
While noting that it had neither 
the power nor the desire to enforce 
its views on member companies, 
ANICA nevertheless hoped i's 
members would take the hint and 
juse some self-control despite the 
temporarily attractive prospects. 
Levine's Example 
| There persists here a tremend- 
ous impression created here by 
| Joseph Levine's parlay of “Her 
| cules” into a probable $4,000,000 
|U S.-Canada domestic grosser, and 
of course the lingering b.o. figures 
racked up by “Quo Vadis” (shot 
in Rome), and “Ten Command- 
ments,” and by the estimates and 
advance interest in “Ben-Hur.” 
Why does the public go for the 
antiquity specs? Pietro Francisci 
| writer-director of the “Hercules” 
films, attributes it mainly to the 
| super-hero myth. Analyzing pic 
history, he notes that super-beings 
|} have always been popular, begin- 
ping with Maciste in the early Italo 
spectacles before World War I. 
| continuing with Douglas Fairbanks 
who made up in agility what he 
| lacked in brute force, then Tarzan 
|right up to the present-day Her 
| cules. 
| The formula for the Italian spec- 
tacle is by now more than familiar: 
jcolor and widescreen are musts, 
as are battles and orgies and other 
'exploitable material, preferably a 
milk bath by the heroine. Newest 
standard ingredient is the Inter 
national Star, preferably Amer- 
ican. Partial list of the names re 
cently busy in local studios in 
cludes Yvonne DeCarlo, Linda 
Cristal, Anita Ekberg, Belinda Lee. 
Tina Louise, Abbe Lane, Chelo 
Alonso, Hildegarde Neff, Anne 
Heywood Rita Gam, Rossano 
Brazzi, Steve Reeves 
Quinn, Kirk Douglas, Don Mego- 
wan, Edmund Purdom, John Barry- 
more Jr., Lex Barker, Victor 
Mature, Orson Welles. 

While Bible themes are pretty 
well covered by current and sched- 
uled spectacles such as “Ben-Hur,” 
“Quo Vadis,” 
man,” the revival of “Samson and 
Delilah,” the upcoming “Greatest | 


(Continued on page 168) 





during the 
|} notable being 


i bers of 


Anthony | 


“The Big Fisher- | 





FEAR corre FL OP Drive-Ins Multiply in South Africa; 
N THE 205 Blockbusters Mop Up at Hiked Tabs 


By EVELYN LEVISON 


' 
} 
Johannesburg. 

Most significant aspect of film 
biz in South Africa during 1959 
was the remarkable success of 
super-pix at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Johannesburg, 1,240-seater luxury 
house now devoted entirely to 
major screen offerings at admis- 
sion charges roughly three times 
higher than normal boxoffice 
rates at other first-release cine- 
mas. “Around The World” (UA) 
bowed out Feb. 21, after a solidly- 
supported 39-week run, to be suc- 
ceeded by Columbia’s “Bridge On 
The River Kwai,” which drew 
audiences for 18 weeks. Para- 
mount’s “Ten Commandments,” 
which followed, had registerd 
weeks at the end of the year, the 
continued demand for seats mak- 
ing it necessary to change earlier 
plans for screening ‘South Pacific” 
as the Christmas attraction. This 
20th Century-Fox big-timer is now 
promised as an auspicious start to 
His Majesty's 1960 program. 

Biggest draws at the normal- 
priced Johannesburg cinemas 
owned by African Consolidated 
Theatres (the Spyros P. Skouras 
group) were “The Nun’s Story,” 
Warner Brothers’ most successful 
pic of 1959 (342 weeks); “Some 
Like It Hot” (342 weeks) and “Sep- 
arate Tables” (242 weeks), all 
screened at the 2,279-seat Colos- 
seum. Following the fire that broke 
out during Antonio’s Spanish Bal- 
let season, A.C.T’s Empire Theatre 
was out of action for some time, 
but re-opened with “The Young 
Philadelphians” WB: which 
clicked with a 342 week sell-out. 

At the 20th Century Cinema, top 
boxoffice ratings went to “Inn Of 
The Sixth Happiness” (412 weeks) 
“Diary Of Anne Frank” (3 weeks 
“Compulsion (3 weeks) and “The 
Remarkable Mr Pennypacker” 
2 weeks). 

Metro Theatre offerings proved 
so much to public taste that only 
about a dozen pix were screened 
twelve months, most 
“North By North- 
west,” “The Journey,” “The Mat- 
ing Game,” “Cat On A Hot Tin 
Roof” and “For The First Time.” 
The Lanza pic was released im- 
mediately after news of the star's 
death and ran for three weeks. 
Local MGM execs figure it would 
have done much better had it ar- 
rived at any other time, since num- 
Lanza fans felt uneasy 
about watching their departed 
hero on the screen at this particu- 
lar juncture and failed to attend. 


97 


ai 


Unique Dept. Store Tie | 


MGM report generally increased 
business over the year. Among their 
big promotion schemes was a tie- 
up with Stuttaford’s, large depart- 
ment store. This took the form of 
a comprehensive exhibition titled 
“The History Of MGM” that 
occupied the entire fifth flour of 
the emporium, Displays of various 
kinds portrayed the story of MGM 
activity from 1923 to 1960, begin- 
ning with the first production of 
“Ben-Hur” and ending with the 
new and super-spectacular “Ben- 
Hur” scheduled for release this 
year. Items at the exhibition that 
drew interested crowds included 
cartoons picture gossip, news 
about current films and those to 
come. Trailers of forthcoming at- 
tractions were shown during 
lunch-hours in a_ specially-rigged 
100-seater cinema, as well as re- 
vivals of such classic oldies as 
Jeanette MacDonald—Nelson Eddy 
“Maytime,” etc. This successful 
promotion job lasted two weeks 
and attracted many thousands of 
viewers. 

Empire Films, specialising in 
British and Continental releases 
have made big strides in distribu- 
tion arrangements over the past 
months. Activities extend through- 
| out the Central African Federation 
and East Africa. The new branch! 


, reports excellent progress and in- 
‘cludes in its operations such re- 


| mote centres as Zanzibar and Dar- 


Es-Saiaam, 

Empire Films’ longest runner 
for 1959, screened at the Picaddilly 
Theatre, Johannesburg, was the 
British comedy “Carry On Nurse” 
which registered a socko 21 weeks 


and broke several records. At the 
same house another British pro- 
duct, this time the thriller “Chase 


A Crooked Shadow” drew healthy 
support for nine weeks 

Biggest hits at Empire’s Monte 
Carlo Theatre in Johannesburg 
were “Ice Cold In Alex” (10 
weeks) and Bardot’s “La Parisi- 
enne” (4 weeks), Most successful 
of foreign pix were “Don Quixote” 
and “Swan Lake,” both Russian 
productions earning critical raves 
and enjoying considerable success 
d'estime. Almost all foreign dia- 


logue films are now presented 
here with English-language dub- 
bing 


Tarzan films continue to do ex- 
cellent business, and for the first 
time Johannesburg audiences had 
the choice of two Tarzan screen- 
ings shown simultaneously at first- 
release houses over Christmas... 


“Tarzan The Ape Man” (Denny 
Miller! at the Metro, and “Tar- 
zan’s Greatest Adventure” (Gor- 


don Scott) at A.C.T’s Plaza Thea- 
tre. The latter house, for many 
years the city’s major outlet for 
horror films and westerns, was re- 
cently sold to make way for a new 
office block. There are rumors that 
Skouras Syndicate will build a big 
new theatre to compensate for the 
loss of the Plaza, but neither con- 
firmation nor any plans have been 
disclosed. 

Drive-Ins continue to flourish 
and are springing up all over the 
country, both big movie companies 
and private individuals suddenly 
realising that conditions are ideal 
here for outdoor screening. Eight- 
een months ago there were two 
Drive-Ins in the entire Union. To- 
day there are about 50 in the 
Transvaal Province alone. In rural 
areas a number are owned by 
farmers who have converted fields 
adjoining main roads into al fresco 
cinemas, and function as indeperd- 
ent operators. Interesting new de- 
velopment has been the formation 
of a company buying films speci- 
ally for Drive-Ins. First pic to 
reach the fresh-air circuit under 
this arrangement was “Subway In 
The Sky.” 


MAUGHAM-HURST FILM 
LOCATION IN TANGIER 


Tangier. 
Author Robin Maugham and 
film producer Brian Desmond 
Hurst, together, with secretary 


Keith Gossol, are location-hunting 
here. Tangier will be their head- 
quarters for the next two months. 
The projected pic is based on 
Maugham's novel, “Behind the 
Mirror,” with one of the stars 
likely to be Deborah Kerr. Shoot- 
ing due to commence next April; 
locations include Ghauen, Fez and 
Tangier 

Outside the film 
Maugham is a British peer 
the title of Lord _ Mengnen 


business, 
with 


Int'l Ad Film Prods. 
Set Venice Festival 


Rome 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the IS.A.S. (Interna- 
tional Screen Advertising Service), 
held here this week, laid the or- 
ganizational ground work for the 
seventh International Advertising 
Film Festival, to be heid in Venice 
June 13-17 


At same get-together, Enrico 
Martini Mauri, head of Italy's 
“Sipra,”’ was named the new prexy 


of the ISAS while Pierre Picherit 
continues in his post as secretary. 
Meeting was attended by reps from 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 


which opened in Nairobi in 1958) Belgium, and Italy. 
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Come April All-New Legislation Will 
Quota and Co-Production 


Rule British 


| 


London. 

Le tion is currently passing 
thro I iament which will 
subst alier the shape of 
British f industry laws. It is 
the ne Quota Bill which will be 
enacted by March 31 and will take | 
effect one day later. 

The ne Bill, one of the first 
legislative undertakings of the new , 


Conse tive government, brings 
up to date the protective legisla- 
tion first introduced way back in 
1928 and revised at 10 yearly in- 
terval rhe final act in 1958 was 
little more than a temporary ex- 
pedient and was brought in with 


an assurance that further legisla- 
tion 
The government has been true to 
jis word 

At time when the domestic 
film industry in the U.K. is shrink- 
ing to anticipated proportions, and 


a 


attendances are levelling out at 
around 600,000,000 a year, the 
government has _ accepted the 


principle of easing the load for 
the producer, though at the same 


would follow within two years. | 





time tightening the loopholes 
which were made apparent by 
recent technical developments in | 


production. One practical way in 
which it is proposed to assist Brit- 


ish production is to enable Anglo- | 
made | 


European features to be 


without loss of quota qualification. | 





This is all important. The quoia | 
certificate has a dual advantage in 
that it gives a booking incentive 
to the exhibitor who has to play 
a percentage of British films, and 
et the same time the film qualifies 
for its proportionate share of the 


statutory Eady Fund. 

The details of co-production with 
other countries have yet to 
worked out in broad principle; the 


British government is prepared to 
give the nod for a joint venture, 
provided it has a commercial 
treaty with the government of the 
other country involved. The film 
presumably may be made either 
in a British or European studio 
and the rigid restrictions on for- 
eign labor will, of course, no longer 


be applicable. 
This innovation will give British 
production companies a chance to 


move in to a sphere of operation 
which hitherto has been confined 
mainly to French, German and 
Italian studios. Britain will, from 
April 1 onwards, be able to film 
jcintly with these and other coun- 
tries, and already there are feelers 


out, including talks on _ possible 
production undertakings with the 
Soviet Union, For the British 
partner there is also one other 
great inducement. Presumably the 
financial load of production will be 


shared between the partners and 
that will make it substantially 
easier to recoup the investment in 


the shrinking domestic market. 


The new quota laws also 
offer an incentive to the two 
remaining newsreels. Topicals 
had been severely hurt in re- 
cent years and three of the 
five bi-weekly reels dropped 
out of the contest. By agreeing 
to accord full quota status to 
newsreels, the legislation will 
make them a more attractive 
proposition for exhibitors — 
wo also have to fulfil a shorts 
film quota — and also make 
them eligible to share in the 











Eady revenue, 

One new proposzl introduced in 
the Bil] should prove a valuable 
aid to distributors, producers and 
e> tc like. This is the pro- 
I 1 te ! exhibs to fulfil thei: 
gq nmiliments over a two yeal 
I id of half-yearly pe- 
! at present. Objective of 
t a nt is to give theatre 
r chance to retain a 
| ( engrunning blockbust- 
i duction, and not have to 

t of the program to make 

a British quota picture 
Sucl nove should make it pos- 
sible tor an exhibitor to retain a 
pie s long as a year — and 
I days that seems to be happen- 
ing pretty consistently. 

Hitherto, blockbusters could only 
be retained if made in a wide 


be | 


By HAROLD MYERS 





feel that 

















gauge as all previous Quota Acts|A in | ner should 
were applicable only to 35m t ( es ¢ e American mar- 
All that is changed in the new | ke ll f e than just a U.S 
legislation and every type of pic, | produ or ¢ te The new Bill 
whether on celluloid, wire or tape,|as } d, does not take into 
will be subjected to the new law. | account the empl nent of foreign 
|“South Pacific,” now well in its ists, but pre nably this will 
second year in London's West End, | dealt under the “Labor 
was outside the old Act, but will | Ce eading which has governed 
be within the new; ditto “Solomon. the utter in the past 
jand Sheba” which is confidentl; New Produsare 
predicted to run at least a yeal 
'The new legislation, however, will Meantime, t gh there is a con- 
eventually end the uninterrupted acting irket at home, U.K. pro- 
Cinerama season at the London ducers se¢ to have lost none of 
Casino after a spell of several ir enthusiasm and new produc- 
years, unless special dispensation tion 1 S e being formed at 
should be forthcoming. regi te s. Though the Rank 
By ending this loophole the Orsanizatior s cut its production 
government will have made it im- Prosram, the indepé¢ ndents have 
possible for anyone to do what Sone out on a spending spree and 
the late Mike Todd did in the case | the production level for 1960 shows 
of his “Around the World in 80 | ° y prospect of exceeding the 
| Days.” It was not possible at that ‘otal for the past yeal 
!time to present it in the original Inevitably e American majors 
| Todd A-O system, but had he used continue to pl a leading role in 
the 35m. version the presenta- British productior Columbia is 
tion would have been restricted currently ¢ rging as the biggest 
by the application of quota obliga- produce distributor of British 
tions. By reducing the print to films, as its program includes five 
34m. and making minor adjust- vear fre Hammer Films as well 
ments in the booth the pic was as the output of Warwick Produc- 
able to run for close on two years tiens, Hig ad Productions, Sam 
without breaking the law. Spiegel’s He on Pictures, etc 
One new restriction on the em- Metro continues to be active in a 
ployment of foreign technicians re ed sphere and Para- 
may conceivably affect some ( is § g active signs ol 
joint Anglo-American production TSumed 4 ty 20th Fox, of 
enterprises. The new Bill proposes rse, 1S § y on British pro- 
to limit the number of foreigners GUCtIO Dy no means on 
working on a British picture. Many | Same scaie two or three 
| British-Yank films produced in the %* CK 
past have had more than one top On e ole, British studio 
foreign technician, but to satisfy space pe to be gainfully oc- 
the unions, and for general good- nit ch most of the vear, 
will purposes, have retained on inough no of is taken up 
the payroll a comparable number: t fe e fill production. In- 
of senior British technicians by « abl pix ve moved in to 
way of compensation Possibly e fe e studios including the 
some such formula may well be n ots Pinewood, Shepper- 
worked out in the future if the t Elstree 
Imports Rule In ‘Isolated’ Berlin 
By HANS HOEHN 
Berlin. Twelve Aner Men” which reg 
As is the ease with vaudeville, — 606 performances +> w- 
wt ays - rérman theatres ‘pone in Austria 
films and all other media, Berlin's cy itzerland or E-Germany within 
legit in its present form cannot e 1958-'59 season Schiller’s 
stand comparison with its old pre Cabal and Love” was third with 
Hitler standard. Conditions won't 4°7. “> RAOES Oh Ry — 
le ohout’s “Such a_ Love 
come back as long as this city is came up to 475 performances (19 
geographically and politically di- ses) in East Germany. The big- 
vided and isolated from Ger gest | of previous years, Good- 
proper, h-Hack s Diary of Anne 
At present, W-Berlin has eight J “0 a 
(the very tiny houses excluded s stre cannot com- 
legitimate theatres of which two p! al a lack of peculiarities 
‘Schiller and Schlosspark) are Here's s a respective story: W- 
City-owned repertory houses. Of Bei s Freie Volksbuehne (a 
remaining six, four played foreign | theatre-goer’s guild headed by 
pieces in November: “Epitaph for s ous people, annually issues its 
George Dillon” (Osborne-Creigh- so calle¢ Gerhart Hauptmann 
ton) at Hebbel Theatre, “Monsieur | | f na d that’s to stimulate 
Masure” (Magnier) at Komoedie. |: yung ithors. This year 
“The Cemplaisant Lover” G 959 é ent to an author 
Greene) at Renaissance Theatre th ¢ f Hans Westrum 
and “Taste of Honey” (Shelag De- hos S of the Fish,” was 
laney) at Berliner Theatre. Tri-! founc the Freie Volks- 
buene had Schiller’s “Turandot buehne Jt In all, 229 more or 
| while Theater am Kurfuersten- less y amitists had partici- 
damm was showing three one-a pate 
plays (Schnitzler, Wedekind, Due West s notified to come 
;renmatt), an Austrian-German- to B n to pick up here the 6,000- 
Swiss | program entitled “Illu-| p-Marks award. Here. he revealed 
sions. tl he id ritten “Fish” under 
The two municipal houses a_pseudor and that his real 
brought up to November 10 shows, name s H Baumann, author 
of which nine were foreign, too ‘ 0 popular Hitler-Youth 
wit “Sweet Bird Youth” (Williams song Es ern die morschen 
“Milk Forest” (Thomas), “Cyrano cher I rotten bones are 
Rostand), “Life Is Dream” (C t bling 
deron), “L’Hurluberly” Anou The of course. was shocked 
“Long and Short and Tall” (Hal V ( illy, it should 
“Devil's Disciples” (Shaw), ‘“Tro- e Ba t rize. Nothing 
jan War Doesn't Take Place” (Gil So1 d Freie Volks- 
audoux) and “Entertainer” (O I there are 
borne). ( political calibre 
It may give Germans some é o distributing the 
faction that it was a domestic cre 1. The author's 
ation that was performed most at pc yesn’t matter, main 
German-language houses t n. B now, the 
the 1958-59 season: Karl Wittlir I as a forme! 
er’s Do You Know the M l. To get out 
Way?” This unorthodox and puz iry “suddenly’ 
zling two-person play saw 673 pe f Baumann, with his 
formances at 33 different theat 4 eral dramas (his 
within the respective period. ¢ I only listed those 
these 673 performances, 614 (at 29 ad written under 
theatres) took place in W-Ge1 pse Hans Westrum) to 
22 in Austria, 19 in Switzerland crec ot be called a new- 
and 18 in the Soviet Zone of Ger-! cc ore. Be it as it may 
many. Bz unr is Westrum wasn’t 
Runner-up was Reginald Rose's ig to fig for the prize. 








Italy’s Antiquity Cycle 
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Story Ever Told “Man from | 
Nazareth ex-"The Son of Man 
“The Life of Christ,” “The Story 
of Truth,” “The Story of St. Paul 
“The Story of Mary Magdalene,” 
and “Joseph and His Brethren 
the Italian industry shows a cel 
tain amount of diversification 
within the epic tramework 

Now In Work 

Six currently in work here or 
for Italian companies are: “The 
Siege of Syracuse Galatea) with 
Rossano Brazzi and Tina Louise fo1 
director Pietro Francisci Napo- 
leon at Austerlitz’” (Galatea), with 
a giant cast shcoting under Abel 
Gance's direction; “Rasputin’s 
Nights,” Pierre Chenal directing 
John Barrymore Jr., Edmund Pur- 
dom, and Gianna Maria Canale on 
a Wanguard-Faro production; 
“Women of the Orient Galatea 
on location in the Far East ll 
Terrore della Maschera Rossa 
Terror of the Red Mask Jonio 
De Paolis) with Lex Barker and 
Chelo Alonso; and “La Strada dei 
Giganti The Giant's Road) with 
Don Megowan, Hildegarde Neff 
and Chelo Alonso in a Tiberius 
Production 

Specs already i or fi 
nanced for 1960 ere - 
clude 

Hercules and the Gods’ Josep 
Levine and Lux Films w Steve 
Reeves 

“The Loves of Hercules’”—Scher- 
mi Productions Jayne Mansfield 
and Mickey Hargitay being paged 
for this one 

“Hercules and the Centaur’ — 
With Lex Barker 

“1000 and One Nights”—Atlan- 
tica perhaps teamed with Rizzoli 
with Rossana Podesta 

“Sapho, Venus of Lesbos”—Docu- 
mento Film for Columbia Yank 
thesps currently being set: directed 
by- Pietro Francisci. 

“The Man from Nazareth” — 
Bronston-Dear (Rome Spain and 
I aiv as ] ales 

“Neferite, Regina del Nilo” | Nef- 

‘Ss, Queen ol the Nil Ottavio 
i — UFA Production with a 
U. S. link currently negotiating. 

“The White Nights of Lysys- 
trata”—Glomer Films Vittorio Sala 
directs; Tina Louise paged for lead 


“I Mongoli” (The Mongolians) — 








Roval Films. 

“Theseus and the Minotaur” 
(Theseus and Arianna) — Agliani- 
Mordini 

“Romulus and Remus” Ajace 
Films title also registered by J 
Levine 

“The Thief of Baghdad”’—Bruno 
Vailati Production slated for an 
April start 

“Madame Sans-Gene” Maleno 
Malenotti with Gina Lollobrigida 

“Marco Polo”’—Vides Films 

“Taras Bulba” Harold Hecht 
for UA fall "60 start, part may be 
shot in Italy 

“His Name was Bolivar’— Dino 
DeLaurentiis’ $19,000.000 budgeter 
Italy and South America for U. S 
Ungar release 

“I Mille” (The 1000)—Dino De- 
Laurentiis historical spectacle 

“The Gladiators” Martin Ritt 


and Yul Brynner for UA $5,000,000 
budget, to shoot in Italy 
“The Conquest of the Holy Grail” 





(The Argonauts)—Wanguard 

“Aeneas and the Founding of 
Rome”’’—Galassia 

“Orazi e Curiazi”’ M eluce 
Prods 

“Alboino, King of Barbarians”— 
Saggitarius Films with Folco Lulli 

“Caligola”—Palaggi-Corrado 

“La Donna dei Faraoni” (Woman 
of the Pharaos)—Europe-F aro-Ex- 
plorer 

“The Battle of Thermopilae”’ — 
Europe-! o-Explore 

“The Birth of Rome” Gallone 
Productions 

“Babylon”—Gallone Produ yns 

“The Deluge” (Diluvio Univer- 
sale) Lux } prope egistered 
by Joseph Levine 

“Romulus and Remus”’—(Sons of 
lars) Carlo Ponti property 
tered by Joseph Levine 

“Morgan the Pirate” Attilio 
R 0 

“The King of Pirates” Docu 
mento Fil 

“Captain Kidd” Robert Hag 


“Flame of the East’”—American 
rnational project be made 
y Ita company, possibly with 
Anita Ekberg as Empress of By- 


} zanthium, 


to 





n 





a 





“Pushkin”—Tiberio-Vadar 
Yugoslav) 

“The Burning 
produzioni Associate 
cusa (Madrid 

“The Colossus of Rhodes’—Cine- 
produzioni Associate (Rome)-Pro- 
cusa (Madrid). 

“The Tower of Babel” 
od. Associate-Procusa 
“Paul of Tarsus. 
“The Iliad.” 
“Achilles.” 
“Judas —Giuseppe 
ma). 

“Barabbas” 

“Barbarossa.” 

“The Saracens.’ 

“Coriolanus’”—Glomer Films. 

“Constantine the Great’”— 

“Fabiola’—Giuseppe Amato. 

“Ettore Fieramosca.” 

“Lo Sterminatore dei Tartari”’— 
Standard (Emimmo Salvi 
Ivan the Monster of the Plains)}~— 

“Ivan the Monster of the Plains” 


Italo 


of Troy’—Cine- 
Rome)-Pro- 


Cine- 
Madrid), 


pr 


” 


Amato (Ria- 


Dino LeDaurentiis, 





Standard 

“Maciste in the Valley of the 
Kings”—Donati and Carpentieri. 

Previous experience’ indicates 
that majority of “announced” proj- 
ects are dropped or indefinitely 
postponed, and the above list will 
likely not prove an exception. This 
will also apply to the 22 titles in 
he epic-spectacie field found in 
the current ANICA registry, to 
wit: “Attilio Regolo,” “Britannico” 
Britannicus), “Poppea “Tl Clau- 
dius,” “Rome, 670 BC,” “Julius 
Caesar,” The King of Rome,” 
“Cicero, Enemy of Caesar “In 
Hoc Signo Vinces,” “Pontius Pi- 
late,” “Aeneid,” Sodom and Go- 
morrah Atlantide,’ “Loves of 
Samson,” “Capitan Fracassa,” 
“Tron Mask “Bridge of Sighs,” 
“Il Fornaretto di Venezia these 
last four are remakes of Italian 
perennial favorites — “Queen of 
Barbarians “Queen of the Tar- 
tars “Count of Monte Cristo,” 
Dante and Beatrice 

4 for-the-record glance at the 
existing backlog of epic product 
shows a large number as far as 
can be determined at this riting 
of films made since January of 
1958 sold to 1 S. companies Bar- 
ring inevitable omissions, these 
would list as follows: 

“Judith and Holofernes” Ventur- 
ini Prod, sold to Universal 

“Head of a Tyrant” ‘Erode fl 
Grande Vic-FaraCEC rod. to 


Universal 


The Cossacks” — * Wanguard 
Prod. sold to Universal for $335,- 
0U0 

“Nel Segno di Roma” ‘Sign of 
the Gladiator) bought by A.I.P. for 
U. S 

“Terrore dei Barbari” (Terror of 
the Barbarians) bought by A_I.P. 

“Rivolta dei Glediatori” (War- 
rior and Slave Girl) Alexandra 
Prod. bought by Columbia 

“Hercules” (Le Fatiche di Er- 
cole) Joseph Levine-WB purchase 
from Galatea (Rome), export total 


to date of $500,000 
“Hercules and the Queen of Ly- 


dia Galatea sold to Levine U. S, 
$700,000 world return so far 

“Notti di Lucrezia Borgia” ‘Lue 
cretia Borgia bought by Shakere- 
Premier and released by Columbia. 

‘Agi Murad the White Devil” 
Galatea sale to WB for $165.000. 

“Hannibal’—Ottavio Poggi Prod. 
sold to WB 

“Messalina” Ennio Bistolfi 
Prod. sold to WB 

“Baccanali di Tiberio” (Tiberius’ 
Feasts) E. Bistolfi Prod. and spoof 
of costume spectacles, WB release 
in Italy 

“La Battaglia di  Maratona” 
Battle of Marathon) Titanus-Gela- 


tea sold to Metro for cert 
$600,000 minimum 
“Cleopatra” 


ain areas 
guarantee. 
Galatea-Lyre-Alex- 


on 


andra-CEPC sold outright to 20th 
for $525.000 for Engl. language 
areas, Germany, Latin America 
and a few other countries. Esti- 
mated export total to date: 
$700.000 

‘The Last Days of Pompei” — 
bought by Ilya Lopert and UA for 
$130,000 

“David and Goliat Standard 
Prod. bought by a Canadian com- 
pany 

Volg Boatmen’ Italo-French 
Prod. bought by Shaker-Premier 
for P: release 

“Afrodite, Goddess of Love”— 
bought by U. S. company for un- 


specified sum. 

“Sword and the Cross’’—Ottavio 
ggi Prod. handled in U. S. by 
Schwalberg’s Citation Films. 


Po 
A. 
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Guitry and Pasteur 


Paris. 


The late Sacha Guitry always wanted to play Louis Pasteur in 
his own play, based on the famous French bacteriologist, but his 
producer invariably scoffed and insisted he only play in his light, 
ironic sex comedies. One day Guitry invited him to his home and 
showed him a picture of Pasteur. Then he made up as Pasteur and 


the likeness was perfect. 

The producer relented only to 
opened, that the photo had beep 
semble Pasteur. 


finally find out, after the play 
one of Guitry touched up to re- 





pe 
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pould Slap Lieschen Muller 


By HAZEL GUILD 


Frankfurt. 


Let’s kill Lieschen Mueller! Let’s 
get rid of that sweet old-fashioned 
gal 

In Germany, “Lieschen Muel- 
ler” represents the typical female 
filmgoer and her name is one 
that producers have been bandy- 
ing about since films got started 
in this land 

Ho ld Lieschen MueUer 
like tht is the foremost thought 
in the mind of nearly every Ger- 


man producer when he’s building 
a budget or a scene for a picture. 
If he thinks it’s right for Lieschen, 
he gives the go-ahead .. . but if 
he doesn’t think Lieschen will dig 
plot, stars—bad, very bad. 
Lieschen Mueller, in the minds 
of the German screen moguls, is 
a sweet little secretary, about 18 
or 19, dating boys but not serious- 
ly. She and her date go to the 
films often—and she usually picks 
the picture. She wants light, bright 


amusing films, nothing to bother 
her small brain. She likes to laugh 
a little, weep a little—she’s fond 
of the German “heimat” (folk 
theme) pictures. But nothing deep | 
or artistic is for her. | 


The conception’s all wrong! 

Lieschen Mueller, put to the 
cross-examination, is as out of 
date in Germany as Clara Bow, 
Theda Bara, Jean Harlow. She has 
changed with the times, even if 
she’s still in her teens (Germany, 
like most other lands, has its big- 
gest proportion of movie-goers 
among the teen audience). She is 


a smartly dressed young female, 
and even if her hair is in a pony- 
tail it’s covering a ticking brain. 

She’s read “Dr. Zhivago” and 
“The Ugly American” along with 
the comics and Goethe and Schil- 
ler. She likes Elvis Presley and 
his German counterpart Peter 
Kraus—but along with the hot 
stuff, she buys a few of the light 


classics, too 
Zz Delinquents She Knows __—is 
She knows a lot about juvenile 
delinquents—probably a few of her 
acquaintances are part of the Ger- 


man groups of “halbstarken,” the 
half-strong. She's permitted to 
smoke, probably buys her own 
cigarettes And generally § she’s 
consumed a bit more wine and beer 
than her “country cousins” in 
America 

She knows all about the beat 
generation, which creeps through 
the German wine cellars and the 
“left bank” cafes. Even if she’s 
unbeat herself, she understands 
the trend—and to some respect 
sympathizes with its get-away- 
from-it-all aspects. 

Lieschen Mueller is hip. She 


doesn't want to drag her date to 
those old-fashioned silly sentimen- 
tal corny folksy features. She 
wants to know about today’s prob- 
lems as they concern her and the 
other folks in the world where 
she’s living. 

A “heimat” film hasn’t been 
among the top 10 grossing pic-| 
tures in Germany in the last five 
years. But some serious and real- 
istic films have been. Take Colum- 
bia’s “Bridge on the River Kwai” | 
—a film with no romance or love 
interest, but nonetheless it clicked 
as a top grosser in Germany. Take | 
O. W. Fischer in “Helden” (He- 
roes), based on G. B. Shaw's “Arms 
and the Man’’—pretty deep stuff. 
But Lieschen and her friends 
thronged to see it. 

They piled in, too, for an off- 
beat realistic film with a cast of 
unknowns, “Wir Wunderkinder” 
(We Wonder Children), based on 
the problems caused by the new- 
ly rich families in Germany. 

There's a theory that Lieschen 
doesn’t like musicals. But she and | 
her friends drew record crowds | 
to see a pair of Gloria films, “The 





Trapp Family,” and its sequel, 
“The Trapp Family in America,” | 
true stories about the musical | 
family. 


She doesn’t want to see roman- 
ticized versions of lives of the 





| Mustergatte” 


;}comedian Walter Roderer, 
jtered strongly, whilst “Cafe Ode- | 


great composers. he life stories 


of Richard Wagner, Mozart, Cho- 
pin have been flops here 
She wants a film that tells her 


something, a film that’s worth in- 
vesting 50c. Most of the Oscar- 
winning features have done good 
business in Europe, because the 
pictures accorded praise for artis- 
tic values are ones she likes to see 

And you know what? Lieschen 
Mueller in Germany isn’t so very 
different from Marie Flaubert in 
France, from Jeanie Jones in 
Dubuque, or from Annamaria 
Perez in Peru. 

Lot's kill that silly concept of 
the little dull secretary who can't 
be prodded into thinking. This 
girl’s no dope, and she doesn't 
want pictures that make her 
secni So. 


Boxoffice Pulse 
In Switzerland 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 
Zurich. 
American features again made a 
nice showing in Switzerland, 


though not of the blockbuster pro- 
portions registered, in 1958 when 





record grosses and playing time 
went to “Bridge on River Kwai” 
(Col), “Ten Commandments” (Par), 
“Around World in 80 Days” (UA), 


“Love in Afternoon” (Allied Art- 
ists) (a big hit here, contrary to 
the U. S.) and “Brothers Kara- 
mazov” (Metro's top Swiss postwar 
grosser). 

Top U. S. hit of 1959 by a wide 
margin was “Nun's Story” (WB) 
which had the benefit of (1) Audrey 
Hepburn’s popularity, (2) a charity 
preem at the Urban Zurich, with 
p.a.s by Miss Hepburn and Mel 
Ferrer, (3) excellent word-of-mouth 
and reviews, and (4) wide popu- 
larity of Kathryn Hulme’s book 
which, additionally, had been se- 
rialized months before the opening 
in a local weekly paper. 

Other Yank winners include: 
“Inn of Sixth Happiness” (20th), 
“Cat on Hot Tin Roof” and, in the 
German-speaking part of Switzer- 
land, “Gigi,” both from Metro (lat- 
ter fared n.s.g. in French-speaking 
region), “Vertigo” (Par), “White 
Wilderness” (Disney - BV) and 
“Warlock” (20th). Latter displayed 


unusual strength for a western and | 


broke a first-week house record at 
Roxy Zurich. “Diary of Anne 
Frank” (20th) was below expecta- 
tions here, being spotty in most sit- 
uations despite hefty drumbreating. 
] Swiss Made Three — | 

Three Swiss-made features were 
released in 1959, with another two 
just getting started at year-end. 


|“Die Kaeserei in der Vehfreude,” 


based on a popular peasant novel 
by Jeremias Gotthelf, and “Der 
(The Model 
band), dialect comedy based on 
Avery Hopwood's “Fair and Warm- 
er” and starring popular Swiss 
regis- 


on,” first local attempt at a prostie 
theme, was torn down unanimously 
by the press, but still managed to 
rack up nice coin, | ts 
| ___— A German Wow | 

Surprise hit of the year undoubt- 
edly was the German satirical com- 
edy “Wir Wunderkinder” (Aren't 
We Wonderful?). Though released 





in smaller houses in Zurich (Studio | 
and Berne) 


4), Basle (Palermo) 
(Rex) and not at all in French 
Switzerland (where German or 
Swiss product is rarely ever 
booked), it made the most impres- 
sive showing of any pic of kind in 
recent memory. 


Berne and 10 in Basle, its total 
playing time (51) by far surpassed 
that of “River Kwai” (45 weeks in 


Hus- | 


Playing an un-| 
heard-of 27 weeks in Zurich, 14 in| 


Latin Republics’ Politics—Economics 





Crimp Export of 


The British Idea 


London. 

Robertson Hare says he re- 
gards this remark by impre- 
sario Jack Dunfee as _ the 
essence of nonchalance. Dur- 
ing the war Hare was playing 
in “Women Aren't Angels” at 
the Strand. It was at the height 
of the air raids on London 
and invasion seemed imminent. 

After one raid Dunfee 
looked into the theatre to see 
if there was any advance book- 
ing for the show. “Oh, yes, 
Mr. Dunfee,” said the box- 
office manager, “very en- 
couraging. I’ve just booked a 
party of 87 for next month.” 

“Germans, no doubt?” en- 
quired Dunfee. 








five cities), “Ten Commandments” 
(42) or “80 Days” (40). Latter 
three, though, all came out in 
much larger houses so that playing 
time alone casts no reflection on 
grosses, of course. (Figures are 
strictly unavailable in Switzer- 
land.) 

For the first time in years, the 
British again scored a solid hit 


| 


here with—-natch—“Room at the 
Top.” German product, otherwise | 
perennially favorite in German 


Switzerland, made one of its poor- 
est showings this y-m.. with only 
one, “Helden” (Heroes) (based on 
G. B. Shaw’s “Arms and the Man"’), 
among 1959's top pictures, apart 
from “Aren't We Wonderful.” 

Italians didn’t fare much better, 
with only Alessandro Blasetti's 
nightclub- go-round “Europa di 
Notte” (Europe by Night) a solid 
b.o. winner. 

French films are generally popu- 
lar all over the federation, but 
usually depend on name players 
such as Brigitte Bardot, Jean Ga- 
bin, Michele Morgan or Fernandel. 
But when a strong offbeat pic sans 
names comes along, it sometimes 
stands an even bigger chance, as 
has happened with the Cannes- 
prizewinning “Orfeu Negro” or, at 
least in the French part, the con- 
troversial “T'll Spit On Your 
Graves,” deemed by many as an 
anti-Yank exploitation pic. It fared 
iess well in German Switzerland. 
Gallic 1959 clicks here include “My 
Uncle, Mr. Hulot,” “Big Families” 
and “The Bum” (both Gabin) and 
B. B.'s “Woman and the Puppet.” 





| be 


| 


| 


| | Rugged Going In New Zealand 


Revues Fold—Ballet Big—U.S. Rock ‘n’ Roll Big 


By EMIL 
Mexico City. 
The year 1959 brought trial and 


tribulation to Mexican motion pic- 
tures 


on the 100, and more, features 
turned out annually in the past 
New labor contract, which hiked 
payroll by approximately 21°, 
combined with a tight money pol- 
icy by the Film Bank and loss of 
market for Mexican product. Re- 
sult: disequilibrium. 


As in Hollywood and other pro- 
ducing centers, the Mexican indus- 


try has finally gotten around to 
facing the idea that “quality” in- 
stead of “quantity” production may 
be the road to longpull financial 


prospe rity 
As a result of internal and exter- 


nal factors, total picture produc- 
tion this year may not exceed 75, 
though some still talk of hitting 


the 58-picture mark 

The expected life-saver, a hefty 
boost in Hollywood-financed pro- 
duction in Mexico, has also fizzled 
out, with only two pictures finished 


and, at this writing, negotiations 
going on for shooting of several 
others. 


Heuer Anti-Quickie 

Federico Heuer, head of the Film 
Bank, discounts the talk of a 
virtual collapse of film production 
activity here He admits 
there are problems, but these will 
resolved in good time, and a 
stronger and better Mexican mo- 
tion picture industry will emerge, 
turning out quality product for the 
international as well as the home 
market. Heuer has been a pro- 
ponent of quality films and the 
abolishment of “churros” (quickies) 
ever since he took over manage- 
ment of Film Bank funds, allocated 
to producers for production of of- 
ficially approved pictures. 
In view of the international sit- 


uation, with distribution of pic- 
tures requiring top exploitation 
and propaganda, Heuer not only 
counsels turning out strong 
scripted productions, using top 
boxoffice draws, but a definite 
trend to coproductions. Mexico 


made a major start in this direc- 
tion in 1958, when it made 14 co- 
productions involving Hollywood, 
French and Spanish deals. 

The Mexican Assn. of Motion 
Picture Producers is also a pro- 
ponent of coproductions. It should 
not be overdone, the Association 
counsels, but it should form an 
integral part of Mexican film ac- 
tivity. 

With major efforts running five 


—Cinerama Promising 


Auckland, N.Z. 

Amusements ran to extremes 
here during 1959. Oddly enough 
}*cultural” offerings sometimes 
drew mightily while “hokum” falt- 
ered at the wickets. It was not 
cheering for travelling live talent 
|revues when the Tivoli company 
with the British Sabrina, famed 
for her chest dimensions, failed to 
excite the New Zealand populace. 
It folded as did a more sophisti- 
cated intime revue, “Linehan at 
Large.” 


English comedian John Lock-| 


wood's hopes to get a permanent 
revue established in Auckland 
flivved and he decamped to the 
provinces. Still another letdown 
was the fate of the Australian, 
Johnny O'Keefe, a rock‘n’ roll idol. 
Middling boxoffice cut him off in 
mid-tour. 


The country’s only permanent) Cinerama, which 


legit company, 





By D. G. DUBBETT 


Australia before the first ads made 
the papers here) fans jam-packed 
two houses a night in one and two 
night stands in the bigger cities to 
see and hear performers like 
Tommy Sands, The Platters. 
Johnny Cash and Stan Freberg. 
With little or no advance ballyhoo 
and solid (by N.Z. standards) 
prices, the teenagers queued round 
the block nonetheless. 

But the real money was earned 
by the longhairs. Britain’s Royal 
Ballet, headlined by Margot Fon- 
teyn, played to turn-away trade 
everywhere, and its success was 
repeated by the Bolshoi Ballet En- 
semble. The latter troupe's tri- 
umph was more remarkable than 
the British company’s, if anything, 
for the Russians were not sup- 
ported by either a corps de ballet, 
scenery or an orchestra. 

Arriving late in the year was 
is to remain con- 


the New Zealand | fined to the country’s largest city, 


Players, took a severe buffeting! Auckland. It is too early yet to 


than sensational. 


and sundry musicals and plays | predict what the medium’s long 
under the J.C. Williamson banner,| term appeal will be, but it opened 
despite overseas names and good | big and held up over the Christmas 
notices, did business distinctly less! period. 


But if 1959 was a so-so year for 


There was a scaling down | 


that | 


Mexico’s Features 


ZUBRYN 


| million, and more, pesos ($400,000 
up) per feature, producers are 
casting about for other financial 
resources outside the Film Bank 
which this year ruled that it will 
|only pony up a maximum of 60° 
per film The rest has to come 
from private resources or investors, 
An average picture In Mexico, if 

it is not an outright quickie (these 


still have budgets of $20,000 to 
about $40,000) requires a minimum 
of a million pesos ($80,000 An 
ambitious effort such as the Rod- 
riguez Brothers projected’ film 
which is to be shot in 10 nations, 


has an initial budget of 10,000,000 


pesos ($800,000). and this will prob- 
ably be exceeded A few years 
back when a producer talked of 


spending a million pesos on a film 
he was looked upon as daring. even 
foolhardy Now the situation has 
been reversed and multi-million 
peso productions are an accepted 
fact 


Some Leave Mexico | 


Further labor difficulties with 
actors’ unions and increasing costs 
for equipment, etc. add to over- 
head Producers, therefore. are 
complaining that they should have 
at least a longer liquidation period, 
| up to 32 months, to repay loans ad- 
vanced by the Film Bank 

Some producers, tiring oi the 
perennial battle in their native 
land, are pulling stakes for other 
nations where conditions are more 
favorable. This is being done 
reluctantly, but the trend is cb- 
servable. 

Producer Pedro Galindo, 
summing up of what he terms 
of the most critical epochs” 
the Mexican industry, said 
many factors contribute to this. 
| The insufficient yields from first 
run houses in this city because of 
the 32c boxoffice admission freeze 
to protect the “poor people's en- 
tertainment.” Chronic battie 
for exhibition dates goes on, de- 
spite the fact that Mexican produ- 
cers now are sharing approximate- 
ly 50-50 with Hollywood product. 

The loss of markets in Central 
and South America fer political or 
economic reasons is an adverse 
factor. 

As this is written the Film Bu- 
reau, the Film Bank, the two ma- 
jor industry unions and the Assn. 
of Mexican Motion Picture Pro- 
| ducers are struggling with projects 
intended to reorganize the industry 
| and put it on its feet 


Key point is the negotiation of 
new exhibition contracts with dis- 
tributors, perhaps a one or two 
peso boost in boxoffice admissions 
for first run-houses. and propor- 
tionate increases in others. All 
these could bring benefits for the 
local indusrty. The loss of such 
markets as Cuba, Guatemala. etc. 
| because of political unrest, is con- 
| sidered temporary and will normal- 
ize in time. The same holds true 
for Brazil, Colombia, Argentina 
and Chile where devaluation of 
| the currency has hit Mexican pro- 
ducers hard. 
| The Mexican government has 
| promised a reorganization of its 
|foreign distributorships se that 
| there is wider exhibition of Mexi- 
can product and higher income for 
producers. 

In all, there are many problems, 
and Mexico's industry is facing 
them realistically. If need be pro- 
duction will be slashed to about 60 
|pictures a year, even less if this 
is found expedient 


MAJOR BRIT. CHAINS 
| TO UP PRICES JAN. 10 


London. 

As from January 10, the major 
picture theatre circuits here are 
upping admission prices. The rise 
| generally is 4c but in some key 
|houses it may be Te. Privilege 
prices for old age pensioners and 
children’s matinees aren't affected. 

In a joint announcement, Asso- 
ziated British Cinemas and the 
Rank Organization referred to the 
;}downward trend in admissions 


in a 
‘one 

for 
that 








More successful than most was| many showmen it was a record one | “severely aggravated by the long, 
| Australian Lee Gordon with his, for the body which administers the 


shows (which often seemed to be 


U.S. name rock and pop packages. | country’s 
Despite the apparently last-minute | Rugby 
decision nature of many of these | month 


national winter game, 
football. From the three- 
tour of a representative 


English team, it took a whacking 


almost on their way by air from} $1,150,000 in gate money. 


[hot summer” and also the claim 
that even if the government's ad- 
missions tax were to be abolished, 
the industry as a whole would still 
not be showing a reasonable re- 
turn on the capital employed. 
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f -world’s biggest 





A 


Founded five years ago in the great tradition of 
the English theatre, ATV — Associated Television 
Limited —is the largest individual producer of 


first-class television programs in the world. 





SOME OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS 
PRESENTED 
ON ATV 




















i> 


Sir Laurence Olivier Leslie Caron Sir John Gielgud Sir Michael Redgrave 
in ‘JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN’ im ‘THE WILD BIRD’ im ‘A DAY BY THE SEA’ in ‘A TOUCH OF THE SUN’ 
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TV program producers 


4 


AT THE TOP 
Britain’s most distinguished men of show business: Val Parnell, 
Prince Littler, Lew Grade, Hugh Beaumont. 


ON THE AIR 

Programs embracing every aspect of the cultural, political 
and popular scene. ATV presents drama, light entertainment, 
music serious, music of the moment, public affairs, private 


opinion, education, religion, wisdom and wisecracks. 























Sir Kenneth Clark Lena Horne 


asks ‘IS ART NECESSARY” 


Dame Margot Fonteyn 


THE LONDON PALLADIUM’ 


in Val Parnells ‘SUNDAY NIGHT AT in ‘THE LENA HORNE SHOW’ 


ROUND THE WORLD 

ATV offers a complete world-wide programming service on 
film and tape, through its jointly owned distribution subsidiary 
ITC—Independent Television Corporation. By this means, 
they can present the greatest artistes of our generation on the 
screens of the world, many of whom have made their first 
television appearances on the ATV network. 

ATV have gained a reputation for being the company of the 
theatre—and they’re proud of it. 





mony 

4 

{ 

i 

| | Ip 
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i 

i 
fog an organisation that spans the world 
ad ATV HOUSE, 

Dave King 17, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
LONDON, W.1 


im ‘THE DAVE KING SHOW’ 
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rOX 
TARES SEVEN 
RANK FILMS 


The Rank Organisation signs 
agreement with 20th Fox for 


Distribution programme in U.S.A 





Spyros P. Skouras and his associates believe that there is great interest amongst the American 
public to see good British films. This has led to the recent agreement whereby Twentieth 

Century-Fox agree to distribute seven major films for the Rank Organisation and will back 
them with full sales promotion and advertising coverage. Twentieth Century officials were 
greatly impressed by the quality of the seven pictures screened for them and are convinced 


that the product is ideally suited to the tastes of the American movie-going public. 


ey” Films from the Rank Organisation of Britain 
for the cinemas of America 
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THESE BRITISH BOX-OFFICE SUCCESSES - 
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A Marcel Hellman Production 


LAUREN BACALL - KENNETH MORE - HERBERT LOM 


NORTH WEST FRONTIER _%&) 


A CinemaScope Picture in Eastman Colour. Also Starring WILFRID HYDE WHITE, ee: 
1, $. JOHAR. Screenplay by Robin Estridge. Directed by J. Lee Thompson. oe 






A Betty E. Box—Ralph Thomas Production 


DIRK BOGARDE - YOKO TANI 


THE WIND GANNOT READ 


From the novel by Richard Mason. In Eastman Colour. Also Starring JOHN FRASER 
and RONALD LEWIS as Squadron Leader Fenwick. Screenplay by 
Richard Mason. Produced by Betty E. Box. Directed by Ralph Thomas. 


— —— —— ee oe 





PETER FINCH «: EVA BARTOK - TONY BRITTON 


OPERATION AMSTERDAM 


Also Starring ALEXANDER KNOX, MALCOLM KEEN, Screenplay by Michael McCarthy ‘ 
ond John Eldridge Produced by Maurice Cowan. Directed by Michael McCarthy. 


CURT JURGENS - ORSON WELLES - SYLVIA SYMS 


FERRY TO HONG KONG 


A Lewis Gilbert Production, a CinemaScope Picture in Eastman Colour, Also Starring JEREMY SPENSER, 
NOEL PURCELL. Screenplay by Vernon Harris and Lewis Gilbert. Produced by George Maynard. 
Directed by Lewis Gilbert. 


EE 





A Betty E. Box—Ralph Thomas Production 


KENNETH MORE - TAINA ELG , 


THE 39 STEPS 


Based upon the nove! by John Buchan. In Eastman Colour. Also Starring BRENDA DE BANZIE, 
_ ’ BARRY JONES. Screenplay by Frank Harvey. Produced by Betty E. Box. Directed by Ralph Thomas 


er mmm EE 






A Betty E. Box—Ralph Thomas Production 


MYLENE DEMONGEOT + MICHAEL CRAIG 
ANNE HEYWOOD «+ JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 


UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS 


In Eastman Colour. Also Starring SIDNEY JAMES. Screenplay by Frank Harvey. Produced by Betty E. Box 
Directed by Ralph Thomas 


JOHN GREGSON PEGGY CUMMINS - DONALD SINDEN - NADIA GRAY 


THE GAPTAIN’S TABLE ; 


n the novel by Richard (Doctor) Gordon. In Eastman Colour. Also Starring MAURICE DENHAM, 
RICHARD WATTIS with REGINALD BECKWITH, JAMES HAYTER. Screenplay by John Whiting, Bryan Forbes 
and Nicholas Phipps, Produced by Joseph Janni. Directed by Jack Lee. 





eT 


“ALL BAGKED BY THE GREAT SALES ORGANISATION OF 20th FOX! 























Vive L Amerique'! 


Maurice Chevalier 
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We are grateful to: 


MISS SIMONE SIGNORET 


“If Simone Signoret doesn’t win the Academy Award for 
her ‘Room At The Top’ performance, it will be a dirty 
trick on Oscar.” SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


MR. LAURENCE HARVEY 


“Holiywood Oscar talk has Charlton Heston-vs.-Laurence 
Harvey of ‘Room At The Top’ for Best Actor.” 
EARL WILSON 


and 


DIRECTOR JACK CLAYTON 


“His ‘Room At The Top’ is considered by many American 


critics a favored candidate for the next Oscar contest 











here.” 
JUDITH CRIST, New York Herald-Tribune 





for proving that 


There’s always 


ROOM AT ruc Tap 
racers sme 1OP 


for great pictures and great performances | 












John and 
James Woolf 
Romulus Films LTD.* 


*now in preparation: "The Lion,” first dramatic 
production in Cinerama and reteaming Laurence 
Harvey and Simone Signoret. 
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BAVARIA 


ATELIER GMBH 


8 STAGES WITH THE MOST MODERN 

TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT 

T. V. PRODUCTION DEPT. “DUBBING 

DEPT.* SHORT SUBJECTS DEPT.* 

LABORATORIES FOR DEVELOPING 

AND PRINTING OF [6mm AND 35mm 

FILMS IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 

COLOR* FULLY EQUIPPED FOR TRICS, | 
MATTE-WORK AND INTERNEGATIVE® 

ALL OTHER TECHNICAL DEPTS FULLY ' 
STAFFED AND EQUIPPED’ 

EXTERIOR WATER BASIN* 








THE LARGEST FILM AND TV CENTER OF EUROPE 


SITUATED IN THE BEAUTIFUL BAVARIAN 
LANDSCAPE AT THE FOOT OF THE ALPES 





PROUD OF OUR CONTACTS AND EX- 
PERIENCES WITH AMERICAN FIRMS 
WE OFFER FAVORABLE TERMS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CO-PRODUCTION 


BAVARIA - FILMKUNST AG Whi 


UT a Mab NE U2 | FLLMKUNST A.C. j 





American Representative: Walter A. Klinger, 4037 Milaca Place, Sherman Oaks, Cal 
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“We’rein Dress Rehearsal for a World-wide Show’ 


“We are all wearing uniforms of the BOAC Stew- 
ardesses you meet in different parts of the world. 

“We serve passengers from New York, London, 
Delhi, Nairobi, Hong Kong; from all 6 continents, 
in fact. 

“If you’re ‘on the road’ flying our route from 
Tokyo to London, it’s very likely that a Stewardess 
will board your aircraft at Karachi, clad in a sari. 
It seems more’ homelike to a passenger from India 
or Pakistan, as she serves him the hot curry of his 
country. 

“Whether we’re Chinese or Indian or Scottish, 
we all fly to London for training right along with 
BOAC’s future Stewards. Our course takes 8 to 10 


weeks, with special coaching extra. It takes a lot 
of study to perform all the duties that are expected 
of us. British cabin service means individual atten- 
tion to each passenger. No other airline’s Steward- 
esses can provide it.” 


EQUIPMENT: BOAC is the only transatlantic airline offering this 
choice of jet aircraft in 1960...707’s with Rolls-Royce engines... 
Comet 4’s...and jet-prop Britannias. 


CLASSES OF FARES... BOAC tickets cost exactly the satne as those 
of other scheduled airlines. Round-trip, New York to London, they are 
de Luxe $900, First Class $792, Tourist $576, Economy $462.60. 


TRAVEL AGENTS’ requests for your reservations are honored at all 
BOAC offices. They can give you travel and tour literature, timetables 
and answers to your individual questions. 








real, Toronto. Offices also in Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
SS —— 9 () A - Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, Mont- 


World Leader in Jet Travel 
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HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS 
TO ALL CONCERNED IN 


THE JACK HYLTON PRODUCTION 
of 


“La Plume De Ma Tante’”’ 
NOW IN ITS SECOND RECORD-BREAKING YEAR 
AT THE ROYALE THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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America 


© 









rankie 
aughan 


Sensation at... 
COPACABANA, New York, 
DUNES, Las Vegas 

PERRY COMO SHOW 


Wishes HARIETY.. . 


And looks forward to... 


AGENT: 


BERNARD DELFONT AGENCY, Morris House 
1-5 Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1. 


MANAGER: 


PAUL CAVE 
77 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 





























ANGLO AMALGAMATED 


FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 
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CONSTANTINE 


Now under the exclusive management of 


KURT FRINGS 
HOLLYWOOD @ NEW YORK 
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BERNARD DELFONT 





Sends SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 





TO ALL HIS FRIENDS AND BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


BERNARD DELFONT ° MORRIS HOUSE . 1-5 Jermyn St., London, S.W.1 
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DAVID PELHAM 


Presents 


“BACHELOR FLAT” 


By BUDD GROSSMAN 











and 


"A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA” 


By WILLIS HALL 


144 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1. ENGLAND | 
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Satisfies sybarites...tempts tycoons... mellows magnates 


Congratulations to ‘Variety’ on its 54th 
anniversary from Churchills of Bond Street, 
centre of, late-night entertainment, 

mecca of the elite...the gayest, ritziest 

and the most glamorous night-spot in 
London. Many famous International 

Stars have made their British debut 

at Churchills. Harry Meadows will 

be delighted to hear from other 

International artistes (or 

their agents) who would 

like to appear in cabaret fq 


at Churchills. Photo- \ ; - 
graphs and full i UH ait 
/ en 


details please. 







HURCHILLS 


OF BOND STREET 


Where every night is gala night. 





160 New Bond Street, LONDON, W.1 HYDe Park 2626 

















BRUNO VAILATI 


assistant producer of the picture 


“HERCULES” 


producer of 


“HERCULES AND THE QUEEN OF LYDIA” 


producer and co-director of 


“THE BATTLE OF MARATHON” 


has the pleasure of announcing the foundation of his 
independent Film Company, and the preparation 
of next year’s Italian colossal 


“THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD” 


(il Ladro di Bagdad) 


Produzione Cinematografica Bruno Vailati — 29 Via Sardegna, Tel. 479.695, ROME 
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FEW evenings ago I 

made up half—on 

second thoughts a 

third—of the London 
audience for the best jazz 
programme I have seen 
on television. and one of 
the best band shows of 
any kind, 

The other two-thirds was 
the massive figure of Brian 
Michie. programme manager 
of T.W.W., the commercial 
television company which 
serves South Wales and the 
West. We watched on a set 
connected by landline to 
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Recorded by one of Britain's 
smaller webs, TWW Lid., under a 
deal with the Bristol Old Vic com- 
y, this production of Pirandel- 
los “Rules Of The Game” was 
beamed to the local South Wales 
and West of England area only. It 
replaced the  network-slotted 
“Night of Jan. 16” which had been 
withdrawn because of some go- 
cautious feeling relating to the 
General Election (“Night" deals 
with the affairs of a financier, and 
a financier’s troubles came up dur- 
ing the pre-poll campaign’. And 
though the network was offered 
the TWW job, it prefcrred to 
screen an old film Instead 

Without necessarily condemning 
the network for its decision, it 
must be said that it wouldn't have 
done badly had it gone for “Rules, 
of the Game.” 























G00D SHOW—AND 
| WANTED MORE 


HE ITV. regional 
contribution from 
the West Country last 
night, “Engineer Ex- 
traordinary,” was in- 
telligent enough for 






















, 


/ 


has, during its second 
year, enjoyed stimulating 
comment on its regional 

programmes. 


\ \" \ h 
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The air seemed livelier and more 
vituperative in the provinces. 

W.W.'s “Heckler’s Half - Hour™ 
from the West of England has help- 
fully divided its studio audience up 
into party supporters, clearly labelled. 
This allows you to make rash socio- 
logical generalisations on insufficient 
data. Are Liberals bonier than 
Socialists? Is there a higher pro- 
portion of beards among young 
Tories? 




































It looked like being X bleak week. 
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But TWW (Television Wales and 
West) opted out of the network 
and put on Pirandello's “ Rules 
of the Game.” I joined the half- 
million or so families watching it, 
and rejoiced. Cut or not (I never 
Saw it before) this was a pro- 
found, subtle and perversely ex. 
hilarating study in rea! live 
human behaviour. It is fine for 


the regions to assert themselves 
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the West of the chance of 


A more solidly hewn face and character, those 
of Frank Cousins, were displayed (to Welsh 
viewers only, and to those of us with access to a 


series late on Monday night. Though this deprived 
seeing Yehudi 
Menuhin’s informal Reunion with Robeson, it is 
a creditable series and an cxample of the regional 
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enterprise of which I wrote last week 






(rom Dick Ha 7h 
__ MELOY Mate 
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THe much publicised Net 

“King” Cole television 
series will be seen in 
Britcin next week — but 
by only one-and-a-half 
million viewers. 

The star-studded shows, 
originally scheduled for the 
BBC last July, have been 
bought by Television West 
and Wales. which operates 
from Cardiff. 








187-193 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1! 
PONTCANNA STUDIOS, CARDIFF 
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Yesterday I heard of a “scoop” 
by TWW, which serves South 
Wales and the West. It 
has signed up leading trade 
unionists to answer the topi- 
cal question: “Where do the 
trade unions stand today?” 

It is a praiseworthy venture, 
but only TWW viewers will 
benefit. The two programmes 
are not being screened om the 
ITV network. 





“Land of Song” from Wales 


one of the 










































few 


glossy productions which can add 


a visual 
sacrificing its standards or 
artists to a flood of gimmicks. 


serving South Wales and 
the West of England 


interest to music without 


its 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT 
& COMPACT STUDIO 
IN EUROPE! IDEAL 
FOR FEATURE FILMS, 
T.V. & COMMERCIALS 





nad 





TWICKENHAM FILM STUDIOS, THE BARONS, ST. MARGARETS, TWICKENHAM, MIDDX., ENGLAND. Telephone POPESGROVE 9063, (9 lines) Telegrams TWICKSTUDIO, TWICKENHAM. 


























Greetings From 


PHILIP KING 


Author of 
SEE HOW THEY RUN 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
SAILOR BEWARE, Etc. 


(In Collaboration with Falkand Cary) 


In Preparation: 


WATCH IT, SAILOR! 
MILK AND HONEY 


Sole Management — 

ERIC GLASS LTD. 

28 Berkeley Square 
London W.1 








Mayfair 7162 (4 Lines) 


Cables: Blancheric, London 
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i GREETINGS 


from 


THE 


GRADE 


ORGANISATION 





TO ALL OUR FRIENDS | 
IN AMERICA | 


WITH ESPECIAL GREETINGS TO ALL AT 


GENERAL ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 

















REGENT HOUSE 235/241, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONES REGENT 5821/24 REGENT 5592/3/4 | 














CABLES GRADAGE LONDON 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY ZARZETY 


LIDCG 


CHAMPS ELYSEES STARDUST HOTEL 


PARIS LAS VEGAS 


























Greetings 


To the many artistes and musicians with 
whom we have had the pleasure of working 
over the past year, and to the agents, 
managements and personal managers who 


have co-operated with us. 


HAROLD DAVISON LIMITED 


EROS HOUSE 
29-31, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE; REGENT 7961 (SEVEN LINES) ® TELEGRAMS: HARDAY, PICCY, LONDON ® CABLES: HARDAV, LONDON 
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ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH... 
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AMAR 
ARIO ZAMP! PRODUCTION FOR ASSOCIATED BRITISH 


Starring JIMMY EDWARDS 
and featuring ARTHUR HOWARD 
MARTITA HUNT - SYDNEY TAFLER 


and RAYMOND HUNTLEY 
— and Directed by MARIO ZAMP! T wort 
ssociate Producer GIULIO ZAMP) pystRiBuTIO® 


Director WAL GUEST 





14 


HELLIS == 
| AN ASSOCIATED BRITISH/HAMMER FILMS PRODUCTION ; 
Starring STANLEY BAKER with JOHN CRAWFORD THAT HORSE 


DONALD PLEASANCE * MAXiiNE AUDLEY 
BILLIE WHITELAW and JOSEPH TOMELTY J Starring DAVID TOMLINSON - CECIL PARKER 


Producer MICHAEL CARRERAS 
and introducing MARY PEACH 














" WWEALT 4 





word 


A CITY 





and RICHARD WATTIS 





Owector ALAN BROMLY Producer THOMAS CLYDE 
i 


Ak 
HONOURABLE 
MURDER 


Starring NORMAN WOOLAND | yarn 





“| & 











| / MARGARETTA SCOTT exouse 
and LISA DANIELY 
/ Director GODFREY GRAYSON Producer THE DANZIGERS 








ASSOCIATE 


D BRITISH-PATHE LIMITED 


EET LONDON ENGLAND 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


2 DEAN STR 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 


A MEMBER OF THE 
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* KEITH PROWSE § PETER MAURICE MUSIC COMPANIES* 


WITH THEIR SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 














%+ NOW ONE OF THE BIGGEST GROUPS OF MUSIC PUBLISHERS IN ENGLAND * 


Managing Director — JIMMY PHILLIPS 


Send Best Wishes To All Their Friends in the U.S.A. 


Also from 
FRANCE GERMANY ITALY U.S.A. 
Editions Musicales Editions Excelsior Edizioni Musicali PETER MAURICE MUSIC CO. 
PETER MAURICE S.A. HANS GERIG PETER MAURICE 1619 Broadway 
14 Avenue Hoche 9-11 Drususs gasse Galleria del Corso New York 19, N. Y. 
Paris 8e (Am Museum) Milan 
Colog 


* WITH AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTRY OF THE WORLD x 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Keith Prowse Music Publishing Company | ~~ 
Peter Maurice Music Company Ltd. ee ee RON See 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3856. Cables: MAURITUNES. 

















Best Wishes From 


HUGH HASTINGS 


Author of 


“SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO” 


“PURPLE PATCH™ 
“PINK ELEPHANTS”, Etc. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


ERIC GLASS LTD. 
28, BERKELEY SQUARE 


LONDON W.1 


Mayfair 7162 (4 lines) 


Cables: Blancheric, London 
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IN BRITAIN WE SAY: 


A GAGGLE OF GEESE 

A BEVY OF BEAUTIES 

A PRUDENCE OF VICARS 

A NON-PATIENCE OF WIVES 


and when they’re films from LION INTERNATIONAL... 


A PRIDE OF PRODUCT 


Easy to see why... 





AWAITING RELEASE 











Title Distributor 
THE BRIDAL PATH Art in Motion Pictures 
MAN IN A GOCKED HAT Show Corporation of America 
VIRGIN ISLAND Films Around the World 
BROTH OF A BOY Art in Motion Pictures 
- BEHIND THE MASK Show Corporation of America 
7 NEXT TO NO TIME Show Corporation of America 
THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T TALK Show Corporation of America 
BLITZKRIEG Continental Distributing 
BREAKOUT Continental Distributing 
In association with BRYANSTON FILMS 
THE ENTERTAINER Continental Distributing 
THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES Continental Distributing 





COMING ALONG 
I’M ALL RIGHT JACK x LEFT, RIGHT AND CENTRE 
HONEYMOON « THE ANGRY SILENCE 


LONDON ADDRESS: 
BROADWICK HOUSE, BROADWICK STREET, LONDON, W.i 
TELEPHONE NO.: GER. 0224. CABLE ADDRESS: LIONINT, London. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
MICHAEL 8. BROMHEAD, Esq., SUITE 2010, 1501, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36. of i p ie if 0 A 
TELEPHONE NO.: LACKAWANNA 43351. CABLE ADDRESS: LIONFILM, New York. 
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EMILE LITTLER 


HAS THE HONOUR TO SAY ~ 



















OPENING ON 
THURSDAY MARCH 24:1960 ~ 



































For your pleasure 
and entertainment 


AL BURNETT 


presents 










LONDON’S PREMIER THEATRE RESTAURANT 
400 Seater Presenting TWICE NIGHTLY 
EUROPE’S MOST EXCITING FLOORSHOW 









2 aly RESTAURANT o——_@2::o SEs;SHEonIatntiastrnaeetecm 
SO, 40 JERMYN STREET S T ") R K. R 0 0 M 


LONDON, S.W.1. 99 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


FORMER MASONIC DINING ROOM OF THE World's Most Famous Meeting Place of the Stars 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE LODGE 


LONDON'S MOST ELEGANT RESTAURANT 


a ereieeti SS SoS & A gp 0 F MU SIC & G RI [ L 
i DIAC coe KTAIL BAR MOON THER hemeneter 
former MASONIC TEMPLE of the LOWEST PRICES IN LONDON'S 


ASS SSS Se RRR RR RRR RR Sn RT 


wei gle ee ee ele eels 





ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE LODGE WEST END 


THE MOST STATELY RENDEZVOUS 
he IN LONDON 
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1960's 
BIGGEST 





COLOR — WIDESCREEN 


SUPERPRODUCTION | 


STEVE REEVES | 
in 
“CAPTAIN MORGAN" 


ADELPHIA COMPAGNIA CINEMATOGRAFICA PRODUCTION 














For inquiries contact: JOSEPH FRYD 
Largo Ponchielli, 6 
ROME, ITALY 
Telephone: 844 6 038 
848 877 
Cables: Allied Rome 

















—_—_—_~_--_-—_ 
Peer 
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fromt 


BICSAY PRINCE LITTLER coc LESLIE A. MAGDONNELL onc. pM 


Chairman & Joint Managing Director = |= = = Joint Managing Director 














> * OPERATING THE LARGEST GROUP OF ‘LIVE’ THEATRES IN THE WORLD Re 























COMPANIES IN THE AFFILIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. GROUP 








Season’s Greetings 


FROM 


FRANCIS, BUTCHER'S FILM DISTRIBUTORS Ltd 
DAY & HUNTER LID. 


B FELDMAN & CO. LTD. INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 


AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 








ROBBINS MUSIC 
| CORPORATION LTD. 175, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


Gerrard 7282 
WITH OFFICES THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


New York Representative for FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER LTD. 
B. FELDMAN & CO. LTD. 


1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
AL KOHN Tel.: JUdson 22038 
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DAVID FARRAR 

NOELLE ADAM 

CHRISTOPHER LEE ~~ 
AND 


INTRODUCING 


GILLIAN HILLS ° <S » 
ADAM FAITH 


Directed by Edmond T. Greville ' 


y and Screenp 
Dail Ambler 


f it 






Wort Distrisution RENOWN PICTURES (INTERNATIONAL) Lid & 


Phone: Gerrard 5701 ° 54-58 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON W.1, ENGLAND bd Grams: Renownple, Lesquare, Londen =} 
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Since 1888 


“Representing the World’s Greatest Attractions” 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FROM THE 
DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


FOSTERS AGENCY LIMITED 


HARRY FOSTER HYMAN ZAHL 
Piccadilly House, Piccadilly Circus, London, S$.W.1 























BEST WISHES 
PETER SAUNDERS VERY HAPPY pe PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


PRODUCER OF 


“THE MOUSETRAP” 


THE LONGEST RUNNING PLAY IN Da N ie| M. A N Gg el 


BRITISH THEATRE HISTORY 


NOW IN ITS 


EIGHTH FANTASTIC YEAR 


at the 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE, LONDON London, W.1. 
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© by Paul De Cordes 


ALAIN BERNARDIN 


wishes a Happy Anniversary 
to 
and Greetings to all his American 
friends and is proud to announce 


the opening of a new club in 
Paris, May 1960... 





CRAZY 
HORSE 
SALOON, 
Paris 





| 
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ACUFF-ROSE PUBLICATIONS LTD., 
ANGLO-PIC MUSIC CO., LTD., 

AVENUE MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
BRADBURY WOOD LTD., 

BREGMAN, VOCCO & CONN LTD., 
BRITANNIA MUSIC CO., LTD., 
COMMODORE-IMPERIAL MUSIC LIMITED, 
CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS LTD., 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & CO., LTD., 

FRANK MUSIC CO., LTD., 

FAMOUS CHAPPELL LTD., 


CHAPPE 


Congratulations LARIETY 
On Your 54th Anniversary 

















IRVING BERLIN LTD., 

JEWELL MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
MADDOX MUSIC CO., LTD., 

NEW WORLD PUBLISHERS LTD., 
RUMBALERO MUSIC LTD., 

SHELDON MUSIC LTD., 

STERLING MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
VALANDO MUSIC LTD., 

VICTORIA MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
WALT DISNEY MUSIC CO., LTD., 
WILLIAMSON MUSIC LIMITED 


& CO. LTD. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
LONDON. W11. 




















THREE BRITISH PRODUCTIONS 


FOR RELEASE IN 1960 


“THE FLESH AND THE FIENDS” 


Starring PETER CUSHING, JUNE LAVERICK, DONALD PLEASENCE, 
DERMOT WALSH 


“THE SIEGE OF "HELL FIRE | 








SIDNEY STREET’ CLUB'' 
WITH ALL STAR CAST 











IN COLOUR AND SCOPE 


REGAL FILMS INTERNATIONAL 27/2: Souo so." wa. 


Phone: GERRARD 4687 (5 Lines) 
Telegrams—Refiims Wesdo London 








Coables—Refilms London 








SPA CINEMATOGRAFICA 


Executive Producer 


Franco Cancellieri 


i A ee tt i i i i 


IL GRIDO 


Directed by 
MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI 
With 
STEVE COCHRAN — ALIDA VALLI — BETSY BLAIR 


SEPP EFPEPFEEFEEFFFEFEOF +44 44444464 


Una Ragazza Per L’Estate 


(A Girl for the Summer) 


Tunisi Top Secret 


irected b 
Rt eset strap 
EDOUARD MOLINARO 
with with 


ELSA MARTINELLI-GIORGIA MOLL } PASCALE PETIT- MICHEL AUCLAIR 
CHELO ALONSO MICHELINE PRESLE 


A en en i nn tn i i i nO i i tp in tn i Dn I tn 


In Preparation With 


PARADISE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
New York 


WOMEN’S BARRACKS 


From the Novel by 
TERESKA TORRES 





VIA SAN NICCOLO DA TOLENTINO, 72 ROMA 
Telephone: 481 030 — 487 089 




















Jenuary 6, 1960 
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We al Mighread and 
Chen Read ave frroud 
of our vole tn pulling 



























Grand Fenwick * 
on the mit. 

Mw wath whal we 
de fer Muavarone.* 






2 

the mythical island in the 
Aegean where Carl Foreman’s 
“The Guns of Navarone” 


1 will be filmed beginning 
the mythical little duchy February 1, with Gregory Peck 
whose war with the United and Anthony Quinn in two of 
States starts the fun in six starring roles, and 
Carl Foreman’s Alexander Mackendrick directing 
“The Mouse That Roared.” from a screenplay by the producer. 


Now in release by Columbia. To be released by Columbia. 


Pa iy 
# 
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YOUR BIGGEST BUY in BRITAIN 



















Contact J. K. Morris. 


Walien Studios Lid., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, England. 


WALTON STUDIOS 


Where your money goes furthest. Where 
‘overheads’ are lowest and ‘facilities’ the greatest. 
WALTON ... one of the busiest major film 
studios in the world. Home of successful features 
and TV series. Five large capacity stages. Up- 
to-date comprehensive cameras, lighting, etc., and 
finest technicians to handle them. Super 

R.C.A. sound recording throughout. And the most 
modern and best equipped recording and 


dubbing studio in Europe. 









And the people to produce are SAPPHIRE... 
a name synonymous with big-boeking features. 
Recent TV features include “Sir Launcelot’’, 
“Robin Hood”,... and now “The Four 

Just Men”, setting sales records all over the world. 
SAPPHIRE have the ‘green’ in growing film 
requirements. If you’ve an interest in spending 


wisely, they re worth contacting. 


SAPPHIRE FILMS 


Contact Hannah Fischer. 


Walton Studios Ltd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, England. 























LONDON PARIS MILAN 


Greetings from 





and the 


CAMPBELL CONNELLY COMPANIES 
C & C WORLD COPYRIGHT STANDARDS 


A Tree in the Meadow 

All By Yourself in the Moonlight 
Blue Pacific Moonlight 

By the Fireside 


Lambeth Walk 


Moonlight on the Gonges 

More We Are Together 
Cruising Down the River Nebraska 

Old Faithful 

Show Me the Way to Go Home 
There'll Always Be An England 
There's a Lovely Lake in London 


Crest of a Wave 

Dencing With My Shadow 

Everything's in Rhythm With My Heart 
Fleet's in Port Again 

Garden in the Rain 

Goodnight Sweetheart 

I'm Happy When I'm Hiking 


Try a Little Tenderness 

Two of Us 

There's a Good Time Coming 
| Want Some Money Underneath the Arches 
if | Had You 

I'm in a Dancing Mood 

It's My Mectherc's Birthdcy Today 
Jolly Good Company 

(Just en Echo) in the Valley 


Very Thought of You 


We'll Meet Again 


___ CAMPBELL CONNELLY INC. 
NEW YORK: — ccs rietH AVENUE 


HAMBURG AMSTERDAM BUENOS AIRES 








REG CONNELLY 


Let's All Sing Like the Birdies Sing 


We'll All Go Riding on a Rainbow 


Whet a Little Moonlight Con Do 

















BRITANNIA FILM 
DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


Managing Director: Steven Pallos 








The Film With the MILLION POUND Cast 


“JET STORM” 
“THE TREASURE OF SAN TERESA” 


Starring 
EDDIE CONSTANTINE — DAWN ADDAMS — MARIUS GORING 
CHRISTOPHER LEE 








LAURENCE HARVEY — SYLVIA SYMS — YOLANDE DONLAN 


“EXPRESSO BONGO” 


with 
CLIFF RICHARDS 
Producer Director: VAL GUEST 


“CITY OF THE DEAD” 


with 


DENNIS LOTIS — CHRISTOPHER LEE — BETTA ST. JOHN 














In Preparation: ““FOXHOLE IN CAIRO” — “HANDS OF ORLAC” 





World Sales: 


BRITANNIA FILM DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 


10 Green Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6863-5 and 0552-3 Telegrams: Filmbrit London 
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FROM 
OVER 


THERE 


Greetings from The Staff 
and Management of BBC-TU 


to The American 


Entertainment I ndustry 




















New home of the BBC-Television Service at Wood Lane, London W1a 


BROADCASTING HOUSE + LONDON W.1+* ENGLAND 


630 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK: N.Y + USA 
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EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF 

TOP 
INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCT 









Cableaddress: 
DEAR FILM e VIA MERCADANTE 12 e ROME, ITALY i DEARFILM e ROME 























GREETINGS FROM AUSTRALIA 


LEW AND LESLIE GRADE ‘i % 
AGENCY PTY. LTD. Yanks 1 

THEATRICAL AGENTS [variety of 

Also Available to | fla Bae Sy 


Represent—Manage—Distribute T.V. FILMS fj] two house 


All Enquiries to Mr. Stanley Redfern, iwho “save 
Lew & Leslie Grade Agency Pty. Ltd., pce lg 
331 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia mr p 
Cables — Celeb Sydney 











posters on pl 


Svdney 
film theatre operation 
during the television 


Razoo Requiem For Penny-Wise Efficiency Guys 


to extremes of economy | 


own to but few fringe 


houses. Granted that the 


on the managers 


t he could not tell 


1 ¢ pany expense, that 


home late. The Anzac 
the efficiency expert 
went so far as to 

nd substitute 

counted the 

lal ) usners, and 
One manager for ever: 
s became —_ standard 


hts on the marquee, no 


ncipal stands— it was 
the “genius” of those 

money but seldom 
enue 


these peanut-witted book- 


bang film show- 
ded their comeback 
now, reduced the 


e fright induced by 
1 ti cinema finds it 
1 medium’s blows 

I efficiency 


owman”™ 


By ERIC GORRICK 


ie content to buy a 10c poster as his 
major advertising media is wel- 
experts solved nothing and only eomed 
eo : e me : = e 2 i oe Ten Meanwhile the ever-increasing 
ae : influx of foreign migrants here has 
Australian sh¢ en of the call- | witnessed a boom in foreign lan 
bre of David J circuit super- guage cinemas. Foreign distributors 
visor for Snider-Dean; Tom Vir- firmly believe 1960 will witness an 
gona, key independent operator; eyen greater upswing, all brought 
Edward Lene, pub chief {f about without the benefit of econe- 
Greater Union Theatre and Cliif | omv expert 
Holt, publicit ect of the Princi} importers of foreign 
Hoyts’ pic lo¢ Back- language fare are Dawson-Sellick, 
-to-barnum Ca F Blake Films, and Rafe Kapferer. 
There is gene ‘ nt here | Russian, Ge n, Japanese and 
| that the entire t must Greek producers ve been sound- 
be prepared to go out tothe ir out the loca irket here for 
public via renews ed ¢ some ( past 
paigns, Distribut ( ted She business cles firmly be- 
they are willir oO ( part eve that it will not be very long 
with exhibit ng busi- be the Labor government per- 
ness ts a ited number of theatres 
Tor Virgo ( ' to of te on the Sabbath. Some 
urban chi Prod- le] f bitors in New 
( ing i} i 1 today Sou V es and T: ania have 
has ne m I e opened t I ouses On 
must st s fi be- S ( acetiance of t e unlons 
fc r boxoffice re- 
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Currei 
TIVOLI! THEATRE, Melbourne 


The New Ice Extravaganza, “ECSTASY ON IDE” 


Featuring 
GLORIA NORD PAT HENNING 
PAT GREGORY, LATONA GRAHAM and CHADEL, DESMOND LANE, 
BOB and PEGGY WHIGHT, REG PARK, BILL FRENCH, THE BRADLEY SISTERS, 
JOHNNY LADD, ADRIENNE ERDOS, PAT HCRAN, LEWIS DUNN 
ICE SELLES, GAY BLADES, DANCING DUDES, and GEORGE CARDEN'’S 
BEAUTIFUL TIVOLI BALLET 


European Representative: EDDIE JARRETT 
LEW & LESLIE GRADE LIMITED 
Regent House, 235 Regent Street, London, W.1. 





TIVOLI CIRCUIT AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 


GORDON C. COOPER, Managing Di 
Presenting: THE FINEST IN INTERNATIONAL VARIETY REVUE IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


it Atiracticns: 


ARTHUR 


LIV WILSE, BOGYO ond SIGRITA, THE KEMPINSKIS, VIKKI HAMMOND, 


DANCI 


e Festive Revue, “TALK OF THE TOWN” 








TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney 


Featuring 


ETHEL REVNELL 
DUNCAN, DON SAUNDERS and RINA, THE AMAZING MONAHANS, 
THE JOE SLACK TRIO, VIC. GORDON and PETER COLVILLE, 


JACK BARKER 
NG DEEONAIRS and GEORGE CARDEN'S BEAUTIFUL TIVOLI BALLET 
American Representative: EDDIE ELKORT 
GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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ANNA DEERE WIMAN 


Productions Ltd. 


31, Dover Street 
London, W.1 
HYDe Park 2760 
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In her book “Actress 


Despite Serious TV Competish, Film (°° "ssiesi) Ste cut |What's The Score 


f 
c 
ri 
] 
{ 


( 


pi 


a have been dealt a) economic boom in her history that ri 
tal blow, can also be grossly | the film industry should be suffer-| will tend to decrease in time. The | tre Jan. 


video for another two or three . Mitchell } ; 
. ) ne tc > ae 
years, it is true; but in the mean- VOR Sepeeaee teen eee eee 


B.O. in Australia Strong in 1959 iss;ccnsise"some ecrs rte) Seyi. 


She appeared in a film 












; : : y Population is increasing steadily . nog epee : : 
By ERNEST TURNBULL and by 1970 should rise by 25% called - “Eanes o ; nance 
’ ’ : . , ¢ 9 1 ' Says Miss Mitchell: “The man 
anaging Director, a gain ¢ 2'2 million mostly ’ a-ha ; : 
—_ t { ‘ ; 1i¢ who was to ealt he hin Saw 
Hoyts Theatres Ltd settled in the metropolitan and vy It 
E ‘ 7 ¢ ] it run in italy 
. = Ind areas 
Sydney +ever—provided they are films of 1 P _ ie ran f His job was 
a : [The gro f manufacture , = ‘ 
lve months ago 1 declared| @uality. The first example as a a seas ‘ o cut to 80 utes 
I ! ieclal ona. aa . , recent yeal has bee the mos : } } 
R'ETY that 1959 wou provided by UA’s “Some Like I Austl a1 ! In doing so e cut out the 
; _ sy ” “oe I tic pect of the Australi 
r of destiny for « Hot” which has beaten the slump ~ °°, jenna ‘e i — iy hero. Some tin ater I was 
\uctralia—due to t with a sensational performance in |\“.- —o mr Fi esonidaicce phoned by a } st who had 
i t : ; ng points ontinuing an- A 
economic factors of various | Sydney; the second by UA’s “On O ~ ; eA oe Naar fa seen the vel hrough 
ee See - vas _ : ” ‘ sior erseas vis are show- , 
ind ¢ sxhaustive examina-| lhe Beach” where the preview ; ne Ors in London ne what 
‘ and an exhaustive examina . ing increasing interest ind 
of operating policies made | Fresentation was sold out v | ceil  tiliate tw . a was the story of the fil 
‘ ’ : > “yess a ie ie! > aad tine COUfidence in Australia’s lanu- 
ary by a rapidly diminish-| three days at prices 10 times facturing proposals The Prime “I thought you said you'd 
audience. 1959 did in fact, | higher than standard. “Py Pa ating - alte described th ‘ just seen it,” I said 
such ¢ _ar ‘ro ! ge Wi y i ‘ spontaneous seen a. 4 uy ‘ . 2 - 
uch a year. Great changes +4. oe a — ” at e flow of overseas capital as nothing I have ne answered but 
place and many adjustments, | PUD h support a on that view-| snort of “fantastic I couldn't follow it 
. — ay oO P _ ~~ i t I ante 1 UtUats ‘ at 
or and minor, were made as} €rs have no real allegiance to tnt ‘eras : , 
, i us ia’s e ade ¢ m- The It rsion \ 
industry reorientated itse!f to | h#me sets and that they can easily AUTRES CPOE. tract a8 in che saven version won & 
new order be won back to the theatre by the | Port replacement trade are devel- prize at the Venice Festival 
ee . right kind of product : oping substantially—the most re- The English version was shown 
is not the kind of year to re- Chis of aanires, pleses. the tell liable index to future prosperity for three days at a minor 
t upon with pleasure; but at j ae »¢ {in the Australian economy. Sav-| cinema 


squarely in the producers’ court 


€ i 
t satisfaction can be drawn , . |ings bank deposits are a 2¢ = “ . —— 
: ard I must confess that that is|imgs bank deposits are at record 





n the knowledge that a good - 
’ § hs . | Where it has always been and is 


} e ne -z he res . i P @ ~ * ? 
has been done and the result likely to remain. As exhibitors, we The Stock Exchange is in- French Pix Fest in Mont’l 


: —— the highest possible standards of index levels at peak and no —— 

felevision has proved most seri-| service and by adopting a flexibil- sign of early weakness. Atlas Films in co-operation with 
competition in Australia and] jy in our operations to meet condi- Under ordinary circumstances | t;nited Amusements and Unifrance 

body who predicted otherwise |tjons as they arise. But the real the film industry would be sharing ; a “ig : yrs ss ie t 
long been sadly disillusioned | answer for the future lies in the in this great wave of prosperity co oe cee eee 
its striking success and conse- | quality of product available but tele, by winning a substantial | film outlet, have set Montreal's 
nt effect on the theatre box- It is unfortunate that at a time slice of the spoils, has radically | Second annual French Film Fest 
e in this market. Neverthe-| when Australia is in the tl altered this once happy state of | for mid-Janua! this successtul 





venture which started last yeal 
eld at the Francais Thea- 
13-20. 


] 


a despondent attiivde, aSj|the most exciting industrial and | affairs : 
{ rather think that its portion | Will be hn 


done, ing a decline. However I am one! whole point is that just as cinemas Joe Oupcher, president of Atlas 
In recent weeks we have re-/| of those incurable optimists nd,|need good product so does tele-| which distributes French pictures 
ived striking evidence that the/|1 think, not unjustifiably so) who, | vision and in my opinion the cine-| to some 150 theatres in the pro- 
blic retains an interest in motion | because of a tremendous faith in as have more chance of getting | vince of Quebec, is the sparkplug 
ctures as deeply ingrained as' films, believes that the industry's’! il behind festival 
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ARDMORE STUDIOS (Ireland) LIMITED 
BRAY, CO. WICKLOW 


To Producers of All Motion Pictures for Feature and Television Productions. 
Full and Comprehensive Facilities Immediately Available. Ring: Bray 2971. 


ARDMORE 


20 MINUTES DUBLIN CITY. 


THREE Stages: 
1— STAGE A— 100’ x 80’ x 30’ High, with 25’ x 20’ x 10’ Water Tank. Fully equipped with Mole-Richardson 
Lighting and Tubular Scaffolding for Rigging. 


2—STAGE B—100’ x 80’ x 30’ High, fully equipped with Mole-Richardson Lighting and 
Tubular Scaffolding for Rigging. 


3 — STAGE C — 60’ x 50’ x 25’ High. Fully equipped with Mole-Richardson Lighting and 
Tubular Scaffolding for Rigging. 


Each Stage individually serviced with Wesirex 35mm Magnetic Sound system. 
Stages A and B have own Dressing Room accommodation attached to the Stages with undercover to the Stages. 


Star Dressing Rooms, Make-up Salons, Hairdressing Salons, large Male and Female Crowd Rooms, 22 Small Part Dress- 
ing Rooms, together with full services and Wardrobe Departments. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: Full supply of Mole-Richardson equipment—adequate for Colour and Black and White. 
Are lamps—10 Kw. Lamps, 5 Kw. Lamps and 2 Kw. Lamps, together with all ancillary equipment. 


CAMERAS: BNC Mitchell Camera, complete with all ancillary equipment. 
ARR'FLEX Camera, complete with all ancillary equipment. 
LEVERS RICH Synchrepulse 14" Tape. 
CAMERAS fitted for Cinemascope shooting. 
Housion Camera Crane, Vinten Dollies, Location Dollies. 
Full set of Tracks for Studio Shooting and Location and 148 Kw. of Mobile Generators, 
es fer Location work. 


Full Cutting Rocm facilities, Stills Department, Photographic and Processing Departments. 

Restaurant and full Canteen facilities available. Preview, Re-Recording and Music Stage equipped with variable ac- 
coustics. Orchestral facilities to suit up to thirty p'ayers, Post Synching and Narration Room facilities, combined with 
8-way Mixing, with senarate Recording Channel, continuous loop Post Synch. facilities and Picture Loop. Full and com- 
prehensive ard up to date Westrex 26mm Megnetic equipment installed. 


Adequate Let facilities—one back lot of 10 acres: second back lot of 7 acres, with Power facilities available to both Lots. 


Joint Managing Directors: Telephone: BRAY 2971 
LOUIS ELLIMAN, EMMET DALTON Studio Manager: P. L. KENDRICK 














On Cultural Arts 
In Ancient Rome? 


By TRUDY GOTH 
Rome. 

Rome presents a casual visitor 
with as many different aspects as 
there are colors in a _ rainhow. 
There is not only an (a) antique, 
b) renaissance, (c) fascist—and, (d) 
contemporary Rome, there is the 
Rome of the art subsidies—forever 
insufficient — for repertory thea- 
tres, touring companies, opera 
houses, orchestra societies and the 
like. In a city of glory and deca- 
dence, with several aristocracies, 
from the “black” or papal con- 
servative group to the “new” soci- 


leaders of industry and finance 


ety 
who freely mix with actors. and 
film stars. There is also a large 
diplomatic set, mostly interested in 
frivolous entertainement There 
are also the avantgarde painters, 
poets and musiviar and, too, 
Rome’s versions of Dixieland Jazz. 


For The Choosy 


Concerts of small and large or- 


chestras, opera performances, bal- 
et evenings: There is a rich choice. 
The Philharmonic Accademy” 
devoted te chamber concerts has 
Started its seasor th the Toma- 
er-chor from Leipzig and will end 
it in June with Maurice Bejart’s 
Ballet de Paris According to 
tradition it will present two cham- 


ber operas, one by Paisiello and a 
contemporary one by the German 
composer Giselher Klebe. as well 
as a small opera by Offenbach and 
—as a European pre ere—Me- 
notii’s “Uniform.” 





Separately, the A nia di S. 
Cecilia, as usual has a long list of 
famous conductors and _ soloists, 
headed by Pierre Monteux. Young- 
er generation will be represented 
by Thomas Schipper ne soloists 
are Wilhelm Backhaus, Artur 
Rubinstein, David Oistrach and 
Benedetti Michelangeli among 
others 


In the “Aula Magna” of U. of 
Rome the concerts which a few 
years ago were started mainly for 
the student body are becoming 
more popular—partly because of 
very low prices—though the stand- 
ard is first rate. Artists this season: 
Segovia, Trio di Trieste, Solisti di 
Zagabria 

Rome's opera house has not pub- 
lished its definite program. A 
novelty will be an opera by a voung 
Italian composer, Mario Zaffred’s 
liamlet” plus new productions of 
“La Wally” by Catalani,”” Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Salome” with a Ger- 
man company. 





The privately built and owned, 
small but extremely elegant, thea- 
tre “Comet” which was inaugu- 
rated last year, has this time not 
enly a_ society, but thoroughly 
professional set-up and will start 
its season with “L'Histoire d'un 
Soldat” by Stravinsky, conducted 
by Nino Sonzogno of La Scala and 
performed by Giorgio Strehler, of 
Milan's “Piccolo Teatro” and one 
of the great stage directors of 
today, who will also direct the 
small company. In the spring there 
will be a short opera season con- 
ducted by Maria Callas’ personal 
conductor Nicola Rescigno and 
staged by Franco Zeffirelli whose 
work was seen this fall in Dallas 

Barber of Seville’ and “Lucia di 
Lammermoor The works will be: 
“Orfeo” by Monteverdi, “The 
Strawhat from Fiorence” by Nino 
Rota, an Italian film composer and 

newly discovered old opera by 
Cimarosa. Between the concert and 
opera season, the “Comet” Thea- 
tre will have a season of legit 
plays 

New is a company billed as “I 
Sclstl del Teatro alla Scala” 

hose soloists turn out to be, not 


great singers but dancers instead! 
Up to now this theatre has guarded 
most jealously its members, pre- 
venting them fro appearing as 
a nit anywhere The danee in 
Italy has always been a stepchild 

d never fared 1 in spite of 


y international choreographers 


célied in to bolster its fate. Suc- 


cesses of companies from Moscow, 
London and New York have only 
aggravated Italian  ballettomanes 
more, 
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HERBERT WILCOX and LEONARD HALL 


presen f 


Britain’s First Road Show Film 


CECIL WOODHAM SMITH'S 


best seller 


“THE REASON WHY” 


with 


the greatest international 


all-star cast ever assembled. 
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When You’re 16 You're Not 60, 


Anda Beatisa Beat is a Beat 


Rock ’n’ Roll’s Basie Gimmick: 
It’s in Tempo With the Teenagers 











I was brought up in a gen-,always be a wide variety of tast 
tle smalitown home (Troy, Pa.,/|in this great land of ours. 
pop. 1,200) where once a week Last year got a little annoyed 
a former coach of the Metro-|at what seemed to me a plethora} 
politan Opera| of bitter statements in the press by 
Company )|distinguished show-music writers 
came to give!of ASCAP. They were, it seemed 
my motherjto me, lashing out with undue 
vocal lessons.| harshness at the disk jocks, the 
Grandpa was'radio stations, the phonograph 
the villain of | companies, and our rival licensing 
the family be-| organization, BMI. I thought they 
cause he liked’ sounded unrealistic and _ biased, 
hillbilly mu-| but never did I question their right 
sic and played to speak out—and I hope this piece 
it on his fid- annoys nobody. 
dle with a After all, show-songwriters are 
Pat Ballard real big beat. jin an entirely different racket than 
I adored him.|the majority of ASCAP writers, 
Father was an expert one-step-|and I can’t believe they chose to 
per ‘also a foxtrotter and about | write show-music with the idea of 
this time I got in bad with mother | dying broke. I didn’t become a 
by playing a wild version of “Alex- | POP writer with that idea einer 
; : {and a million record hit of any 
ander’s Ragtime Band” on her/zing of a song never will make 
parlor Steinway. Dad consoled me | me seasick. I deplore the fall in 
by whispering that when he and| public taste and education, but if 
mother were young they'd been |a kid who can't afford a ticket to 
asked to leave their church be-|a Broadway musical has a buck for 
cause they performed the then-|one of my records I won't turn 
wicked waltz at a Sunday School | him away. Nor damn him 
BSSt Now hold your hats, unless you 
By this time I had just one idol | already know these frighten sta- 
and his name was Irving Berlin. tistics: A just-published survey 
This fellow had brought a “beat” | shows that nearly twice the 


I liked to America just when pop 
songs were getting pretty sticky. 
I can still hear my Aunt Minnie 
warble “She Was Only a Bird in a 
Gilded Cage” and if she hadn't 
been loaded with N. Y. Central 
railroad stock I'd have given her 
a hot-foot. 


Facing a Major Decision 7 


In 1957 1 svent the winter in 
Miami Beach listening to my leg- 
arteries harden and watching rock 
*n’ roll records outsell all others 
1 faced a major decision. Should 
I quit and recline on my ASCAP or 


ealized that the old Harlem term 
k ’n’ roll,” which had a double 
meaning as blue as my wife’s eyes, 
was an unfortunate handle for his 


join the kids in their fun? Some- 
how I remembered Grandpa and 
his big-beat hillbilly fiddle. Also 
J 


new high-charged music. It’s the 
kind of a term that easily can be- 
come a whipping boy, just as 
* jazz was when, in the ‘20s, 
tabloid headline-writers delighted 
in linking it with any scandal that 
was current. 

I also realized that this “new” 
sound, with only adding a steady 
stream of upper-register piano 
triplets, could be called an exact 
duplicate of the music I'd heard in 
the old Paradise Club in Atlantic 
City in 1922—nothing but good 
ol’ “rhythm ’n’ blues,” about as 
new as sex. Why had it come 
back? Because it did the same 
thing it did 35 years ago—excite! 
If that’s bad, there’s little I can 
do about human nature, at age 16 
or 60! 


So it was I who laughed as I sat 
down at the piano and in three 
days wrote a dozen pretty good rock 
’n’ roll songs. One of them got | 
on the back of a million-record 
seller (10G for me, for me, for 
me) and another was recorded by a 
hot r ‘n’ singer and did ok. Still 
another was taken by a top, staid 
ASCAP publisher. And this pub- 
lisher also said, “Pat, you're one 
of the few older ASCAP writers 
who are bringing in songs we can 
get records and performances on.” 


I went right out and bought my 
wife another mink hat. 

Now please don’t get the idea 
that I like this situation any bet- 


ter than the publishers like it. But 
remember, mother’ didn’t like 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band” 


either! All the song did was make 
Mr. Berlin world-famous, and I 
don’t mean to imply it was in the 


low-quality-class of today’s stuff 
but to my mother it was. 

Once any official organization 
gets to judging “quality” in songs 
we're getting too close to censor- 
ship to suit me, so this little piece | 
takes for granted that there will 


| €asy 








By PAT BALLARD 






num- 


ber of kids became 13 this year as 


did last year. And next year 
there'll be nearer 75° more 13- 
year-olds than this year 

For sure, these kids are gonna 
dance, and only a Scrooge would 
deny them this pleasure which is 
a USA-invention ‘(remember Irene 
& Vernon Castle?) They want sim- 
ple, one-idea sungs that sumehow 
express ther newly-felt emotions 

These kids are highly ina: 





late and their songs have to be just 
a shade more articulate. How long 
since every pop songwriter started 
out to win an Oscar with ever 
lion-copy hit? 
Fitting The Particular Time 

Most of the pop writers in 
ASCAP "ave written sorts of 
songs (including good and bad) that 
seemed to fit the particular time 
they were written. I'm pretty sure 
Mr. Berlin was not trying for a 
Pulitzer Prize when he te 
“Alexander.” No doubt he was just 
trying to write a good ragtime son 
that would sell. Hillbilly writers 
today, in their own way, are trying 
to do the same thing. Call ‘em 
“country & western” or t you 


will, they touch the hearts of a lot 
of plain people. 
Right quick I want to express 


my great admiration for all of the 
show music in the ASCAP reper- 
toire, and nobody realizes more 
than I do that without this great, 
vast catalog the customers of 
ASCAP would find it almost impos- 
sible to put on public entertain- 
ment that would have any real 
prestige value. Also I should like 
to point out that the ASCAP pop 
song, “The Charleston,”’ complete- 


ly revolutionized dancing in the 
gay 20s and the writers weren't 
ridden out of ASCAP on a rail. I'm 
sure, were given a handsome hunk 
of performance dough, as they well 


deserved. 

I can understand that it could be 
for successful show write 
who don't have to tramp Tin Pan 
Alley and suffer the indignities in- 
herent in the pop song racket to 


rs 


take sort of an ivory tower 0.0. at 
the current sales figures in pop 
music. But the hit writers I used 


to hang around with always said, 
“Let’s write something for the lit- 
tle old lady over the washtub in 
Ohio and sell a million copies.” 
Many songs were deliberately cre- 
ated for this mythical “little old 
lady,” so what’s so wrong with 
realizing she’s dead and trying to 
give a new established type of mu- 
sic a bit more of a professional 
touch than the unimaginative and 
inexperienced writers are giving 
it? I'm all for giving BMI a little 
competition in their stronghold of 
hillbilly and r ’n’ r catalogs! Both 


es + 











yew DOT RECORDS Album 
LAWRENCE WELK 
Presents 
THE GREAT OVERTURES” (In 


re (DLP-3247) 





types of music have millions of ad- 


I listened closely in my appren- 


tice days to the advice of the Mort 
Dixons, Harry Woodses, Benny 
Davises and Bob Kings who were 


sters at writing good, simple hit 
As Elliott Shapiro used to 


s There’s good simple and bad 
simple If today’s- technique re- 
quires only “bad” simple, at least 
a few of us experienced guys can 
raise the level, if only to that of 
he noisy songs of yesteryear. 


I was once in the “smart” special 


m usiness. My peak came 
n I sent to Hollywood to 
\ e spe material for the great 
Fred Astaire. This was in 1935 
But how many ASCAP perform- 
ance credits did this effort bring 
ne? Not many I could have 
t ed being a “bright” writer in 
ose days because the big songs 
ere over-arranged tunes made by 
bandleaders, and by the time sev- 
eral nes got on the songs (in- 
( t of course the bandleader’s) 
e ASCAP credits were so chopped 
p needed tec pieces to pay 
c ¥ 
I've never been ashamed to be 
he missing in current high- 
( f les and I’m satisfied to 
€ e the quality of my work by 
e dollars-and-cents it brings 
rome to daddy. And it’s a cinch 
my little tinker-bell “Mr. Sand- 
mal as heard by more people in 
every country in the world than all 


the chamber music in the ASCAP 
repertoire put together. 


I'm not “pro” rock ’n’ roll any 
more th a preacher is “pro” sin 
I'm “con” being unrealistic 
about a worldwide situation in the 
pop music biz that is here, today 
and now. This situation with wild, 


mixed-up kids is not all their fault. 


Suppose you were born during, or 
right after, a war that introduced 
the idea that a click of a switch 
could blow you and your country 
and probably the whole world to 
hell-and-gone. We've got to try to 
understand these kids or they 
might over-run us like a swarm of 


hopped-up locusts. I think working 
off energy on a dance floor while 
listening to Elvis Presley is far bet- 


ter than letting these kids find a 
Hitler 
Now back to what's going on in 


Tin: Pan Alley 
peddle a pretty 
pub told me sadly, 
can't get 
ground 
artist to 
mostly want 


material.” 


recently I tried to 
good song. One 
“Pat, we just 
a song like this off the 
unless we get a way-out 
record it and they 
to write their own 


I deplore this 
body else 


as much as any- 
but as long as kids are 


16 and not 60, and a beat is a beat 
why make a Supreme Court Case 
of it? 

Maybe the next craze will be 
worse! 


First Product ‘Plug’ 


First traceable sign of “the plug” appeared on Broadway 47 
years ago. This was in the 1913 musical comedy, “The Honeymoon 
Express,” with the music of Jean Schwartz and lyrics by William 
Jerome, both of “Chinatown, My Chinatown” fame. In the show 
were Al Jolson, Gaby Deslys, Harry Fox, Harry Pilcer, Ada Lewis, 
Melville Ellis, Fanny Brice, Yancsi Delly and Doyle & Dixon. 

The “plug” was not planted, however. Firm favored by a song 
in the show did not learn of it for some time and then debated 
asking that the title be changed. The song? “Coca Cola Belle.” 
[much later came the calypso, “Rum and Coca-Cola.’’} 

Five years later vaude moguls were trying to police acts plug- 
ging such items as “Bevo,” “Peruna” and “Tanlac” although most 
act writers and actors insisted these were so well known by the 
| public that they fitted their topical patter. 





The Shape of Things to Hum 


Big Potential Without Rock ’n’ Roll in Showtunes 
And Film-TV Scores 





| By REG CONNELLY 


London. 
Maybe “‘t what they used to be” but there’s plenty to be 

thankful for look forward to. Periods of change and transition 

are always uncomfortable for some, and the present certainly is rough 


ings ain't 4 


and 


|for those without benefit of standards or educational works 

Generally though most of us 
the 
whether we 


are keenly interested in current mu- 
sic, nt development in the pop music field {s 
that ite it, or publish it, 


to prove whether our 


and most signific: 


the exploitation methods used 








judgement is right or wrong, are no longer en- 
tirely under our own control. It often happens the interests of a writer 
or publisher do not coincide with those of recording 
company. Many fine songs, with the quality that would develop them 
}as standards for the next generation, are shelved, simply because of 
a record appearing that had not the right interpretation that appeals 
to today’s customers 


necessarily a 


“The Show’s the Thing” still goes, but not necessarily “The Song.” 
Production music has withstood the impact of recent developments 
very creditably, because most people associate the music with the 
show. That has meant healthy LP sales for production music, and will, 


I believe, continue to do so 


























With pop tunes, association with a record personality is far less 
durable, and it can often be erased from ardent fans memories by the 
time of the record artist's next release. This, and the deluge of new 
issues, brings about confusion and provides small opportunity for all 
but a few songs to really register in a big way. When they do how- 
ever, they can become not only national, but international hits. I be- 
lieve, when the smoke has cleared from the present upheaval, much 
new and valuable music will be written and new hits established. 

; 
Don’t Knock the Rock 

Never one to di age rock ‘n’ roll—or swing or jazz musie for 
that matter—I think there will emerge from the morass of material 
recorded during this phase, quite a few members of standard cali- 
bre, that many people 1er than fans will listen to and admire a few 
vears ahead. In this connection it is curious, despite the admitted con- 
tinued enthusiasm of millions of teenagers, the world over, for rock 
‘n’ roll numbers, no outstanding musical play score has been written 


this idiom. T: Leonard Bernstein's music for “West Side Story” 














rhythmie overtones of rock ‘n’ roll, or perhaps more correctly 
it also had in Latin-American music. But this could certainly 
said to be 1e idiom and two recent London musicals with 
ite slant towards seamy Soho activities, were entirely orthodox 

)far as musical numbers is concerned. 
he field of films and tv productions is offering expanding scope 
as a medium for original compositions and themes. With the obvious 
link between sound ks and disks, successes that develop from this 
|source will have an increasing potential with-many-sided international 
possibilities. It goes ithout saying this particular type use will be- 
come more and more interchangeable. Aside from language barriers, 
which are not in any event insuperable, there is no reasen why the 
best British, Italian, French or German productions should not be 
widely acceptable to American viewers, as is the case in reverse. Mu- 
sical plays have usually been limited from this angle and even full 


th films are less flexible to transfer in some cases 
he “one world” stage, it follows wit 


should develop as possibly the most 


Having arrived 
h a few obstacles removed, this 





lucrative medium of all. 
One phase that shadows the otherwise encouraging future outlook 
is the ever-growing number of “interested parties,” not reai creators, 


either of words 


considerable 


or music. It is an open secret, the temptations being 
undesirable practices have rushed, rather than crept, 
into the writer-publisher-record-tv-company operation during the past 
year or so. This tendency, if not arrested, could mean the breakup of 
the complete pattern of orderly constructive publishing developed 
during the present century. 


I do not like to envisage a future sans ASCAP, sans genuine pub- 
lishers, with the best creative writers leading a “cut and carve” gueril- 
la existence, 


| With an industry, as with a government, either the great majority 
jconform to a of rules by common consent in the belief the an- 
vantages outweigh disadvantages, or, it breaks up into disorder and 
confusion. 

Whilst I do not expect 


Conformism Vs. Confusion 


set 


it to happen in any of the major European 
centres, noting the apparent stresses and strains that develop in Ameri- 
ca one could not rule out the possibility completely. If such a catas- 
trophe occurred, it could only result in a period of discomfort and 
reduced opportunity and earning power for all concerned. 

Being confident there is no likelihood the public the world over will 
ever discontinue singing and dancing, I am likewise sure there will be 
new writers develop to provide for their needs. And even if the in- 
centives commercially, were negligible for a time, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Tschaikowsky etc., etc., did pretty magnificently without 
such incentives. In fact, if the end result was the re-appearance of 


works of the calibre those geniuses created, it would almost be worth 
the experience. 

| It need not happen however. A handful of right-minded dedicated 
| people in control, and willingness on the part of all concerned to “see 
ithe light” and I predict we shall never have had it so good. 
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1 a now-forgotten | 
silent film was responsible for 
the career of one of| 
great composers. The 
picture was “The Country Cousin” 
Oscar Hammerstein’s cou- 
Hammerstein) and the 
Vincent Youmans 
movies had 
years to go before they were wired 
f sound (much less Sammy Cahn 
and Jimmy Van Heusen), it was the 
custom in those days for song- 
writers to try to cash in on pro- 


Forty years ago, 


launching 


America’s 


sta ng 


sin, Elaine 


composer was 


Al uugh the many 


spective boxoffice hits by using | 
their titles as the names of their 
song even if the songs had little 
or nothing to do with the motion 
pictures 

Youmans, 21 at the time and 


just out of the Navy, had returned 
to New York to begin his musical 
care Vith veteran lyricist Al 
Bryar Peg O’ My Heart,” “Dar- 
danella he wrote a bright, en- 
ng melody for “The Country 


which was published by 
Jerome H. Remick & Co. (The 
exact publishing date was Jan. 16, 
1920 Though the song was no 
smash, it helped to get publisher 
Max Dreyfus of T. B. Harms inter- 


ested in the fledgling composer, 
and Youmans was hired as a song- 


t ger. It wasn't long before he 
I first Broadway show, “Two 
Little Girls in Blue.” on which he 
c aborated with Ira Gershwin 
(then writing under the pen name 
( Arthur Francis” 

Although his output was never 


pg t in comparison with many of 
yntemporaries, Youmans 
some of the best-loved 
written—all within 
iod, Of the 93 pub- 
songs, his high average of 
standards is surely impressive— 
I'm Happy,” “Tea for 


turned out 


T es evel 


Sometimes 


Two I Know That You Know,” 
“Ha i Great Day,” “More 
Thar You Know.” “Without a 
Song.” Time On My Hands.” 
“Through the Years,” “Drums In 
i, He “Rise ’n’ Shine,” “The 
7 Carioca” and “Orchids in the 


Moonlight to 
best known 

Yo ans seldom worked with 
| lyricist more than once; 
imber of collaborators almost 
equalled his number of hits. Be- 
sides Ira Gershwin, others to share 
credit with him were Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d, Otto Harbach, Irving 
( 
vy 
y 


mention only the 


> same 


hic 


vesar, Clifford Grey, Anne Cald- 
Ed- 
Harold 

Mack 


ll, Leo 


Billy Rose, 

urd Eliscu, Gus Kahn, 
Adamson, Ring Lardner, 
Gordon and Buddy De Sylva 
] Slow Starters | 


Robin 


Some of the composer's songs 


had to wait many years before they 
caught on, and even had to undergo 
changes. The song “No, No Nan- 
ette” was originally a waltz called 
“My Boy and I” (lyric by Hammer- 
“in and William Cary Duncan) 
a 1923 show, “Mary Jane Mc- 
Sigmund Romberg even 


-d the so much that he 


years later for 


melody 
wrrowed it a few 


ot et it ee on 
wr 


One Kiss.) Another song, “Come 

On and Pet Me,” which was in- 
tended for “Mary Jane McKane,” 
was cut before the show reached 
New York. Two years later, with 
new words by Irving Caesar and a 
new title, “Sometimes I’m Happy,” 
it went into another musical, “A 
Night Out.” This time the show 
itself never made it to Broadway. 
In 1927, the same number was 
again taken out of the trunk, and 
became the hit of “Hit the Deck.” 
“Hallelujal another popular “Hit 
t Deck” song, was originally a 
march Youmans had written during 
t irst World War. 

] songs are usually expected 
to Ip shows become hits. But in 
Youmans’ case, his melodies have 
had f more durability than some | 
of the musical comedies for which } 
the ere written. Only two of | 
them No, No Nanette” and “Hit | 
the Deck,” are well remembered 
t 


day, but his flops have also con- 
tributed their share of enduring | 
songs—"I Know That You Know” | 
came from “Oh, Please!”; “Time 
On My Hands” from “Smilies”; 


40 Years of Vincent Youmans 


By STANLEY GREEN 


| dies in 








Years.” One “Great Day!” 
had no less than three outstanding 
numbers, but the show itself eked 
out only a bare 35 performances 
The Day “More 
Than You and “Without a 
Song.” 


show _ 


songs’? “Great 


Know,” 


Youmans could write with great 
variety. He was famous for the dis- 
arming simplicity of such pieces as 
“Tea for Two” and “I Want to Be 
Happy.” Yet he could infuse a re- 
vivalistic fervor into “Hallelujah” 
ana “Rise 'n’ Shine,” or pour out 
big, overflowing, unashamed melo- 
“Without a Song” and 
“Through The Years.” The last 
number, incidentally, was his fa- 
vorite. 

The career of Vincent 
was all but over in 1933 when 
tuberculosis forced him into retire- 
ment. During his invalidism, how- 
ever, and right up to his death in 
1946, he continued to study and 
to write. Today, the Vincent You- 
mans Music Co., with his son as 
executive vice president, is organ- 
ized to promote past Youmans hits 
and, eventually, to publish about 
175 “new” Youmans songs, most of 


them written in the 1930s and 
1940s. Enthusiastic reports have 
come from all who have heard 


them, including Mary Martin (for 
whom some of them were originally 


written), Max Dreyfus, and musi- 
cologist Albert Sirmay. The prob- 
lem is how to showcast the mate- 
rial. Because releasing such songs 


as simple pop tunes would not do 
them justice, the company seeks to 
find suitable theatre or television 
formats that would set them oif to 
advantage. 


$50,000,000 Cant 
Be Wrong; Gallic 
Disk Sales Boom 


Paris. 

Disk sales hit over $50,000,000 
in 1959, accounting for about 10,- 
000.000 LPs, over 11,000,000 45rpm 
singles and about 800,000 78's. The 
latter are made mainly for export 
to Africa and are practically ex- 
tinct in France proper. The music 
setup is now among the top show 
biz industries here today. 

According to Pathe-Marconi and 
Philips, whose various labels make 
up about 70% of the pop record 
sales, the following were the best- 
sellers for ‘59. Pathe gave these 
entries: Les Compagnons de La 
Chanson with “Tom Dooley” and 
“Nick Nack Paddy Whack"; Edith 
Piaf with “Milord” and “Je Sais 
Comment”; Gilbert Becaud with 
“La Marche Babette.” and “La 
Chanson de_ Rosaline”; Annie 
Cordy with “Petite Fleur” and “Le 
Tango Ruminant”; Gloria Lasso 
with “Orfeu Negro” and “Venus”; 
Line Renaud with “Dis, Oh Dis” 
and “Passion, Passion’; Peggy Lee 
with “Fever” and “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird”; Frank Pourcel 
Orch. with “Amou, Danse et Vio- 
lins,” and Georges Jouvin with 
“Musique Pour Garconniere.’ 

Philips’ top list included Sacha 
Distel with “Scoubidou” and “Oh 
Quelie Nuit’; and Yves Montand, 
Dario Moreno, Guy Beart, Georges 
Brassens, Jacques Brel Trumpet 
Boy, Ray Coniff and Eduard Duleu 


with standards or known self- 
cleffed items. 
The 45's go to the over 18,000 


jukeboxes around France, now im- 
portant for making names and in 
disk sales. A top song gets plenty 
of star recordings here and the 
top Yank names in sales and jukes 
are The Platters, Peggy Lee, Paul 
Anka, Kingston Trio, Nat 
Cole and Frank Sinaira. 
Over 30,000 songs are written 
every year with about 10,000 of 
them published and about 3,000 
recorded for the small amount of 
hits. But like anywhere else a hit 
pays off here. There are about 60 
publishers in Paris whose sales, 


“Through The Years” and “Drums|both local and foreign, hit over 
In My Heart” from “Through The! $4,000,000 annually. 


> 
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PAYOLA KEYS 
J, EGLIPG 


By HERM SCHOENFELD 


It was a climactic year for the 
music biz. The Frantic 
started with a hillbiliy simper but 
closed, in 1959, with the loudest 
bang in memory of Tin Pan Alley 





Youmans; 


King | 


veterans. The explosion in the 
music business was produced by 
the payola bomb and it was 


touched off quite by accident in 


| the wake of the television rigging 


scandals. But once the fuse was lit 


| it tore into the centre of the $400.- 


000,000 disk industry and ripped 
the lid off all the angles, cut-ins, 
kickbacks and payoffs which had 
been standard operating procedure 
since the invention of songplug- 
ging 

At the year’s end, the pop music 
biz was under heavy pressure from 
Congressional probers and various 
local district attorneys to bury 
payola practices, no matter how 
habitual by tradition they had be- 
come. Whether or not the reforma- 
tion will be permanent, there’s no 
doubt that for a long time to come. 
the payola factor in the making of 
songs will be held down to a min- 
imum, 

The central target of the payola 
crackdown is the disk jockey 
Emerging at the outset of the 
1950s as a dominant power via the 
make-or-break influence of airtime 
exposure on a song, the jockey 
quickly became the kingpin of the 
music business. With some nota- 
ble exceptions, the disk jockeys 
again illustrated the maxim: power 
corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. The deejay called the 
shots and he made the deals. He 
was not only wined and dined 
clothed and even housed, but he 
was also cut-in as partner and 
stockholder. 

As meteoric was his rise, even 
more spectacular was the rapidity 
of the disk jockey’s decline during 
a period of a few weeks. Among 
the first to be frozen out in the new 
music biz climate was Alan Freed 
an accident from the bush leagues 
| who rode the rock ‘'n’ roll idiom 
| into big corn. Self-styled mahara- 
| jah of the Big Beat, Freed was 
toppled virtually overnight. At the 
first whisper of a Congressional 
probe into payola practices in the 
broadcast industry, Freed was 
booted from his WABC and 
WNEW-TV slots and exited the 
scene trailing various publishing 
and recording operations behind 
him, 

Another jockey caught in 
Congressional focus was 


(Continued on page 210) 


| 


the 
Dick 


Fifties | 
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| Hollywood, 

There are some things you just 
can't explain; things that there is 
no accounting for; like, for in- 
stance, an aptitude called talent 
You either have it or you haven't 
which brings me around to a talent 
I have called prescience: The abil- 
ity to see into the future; the fore- 
knowledge and foresight of things 
to come. 

It is a rare gift with which few 
are endowed, this business of fore- 
telling events, seeing what lies 
ahead for things and people. Off- 
hand, I can think of only three 
others who had it: Nostradamus, 
Roger Bason, and Merlin. The fol- 
lowing are only a few examples of 
my uncanny sense of what's gonna 
be 

Quite a few years, to be exact 
while working as a songplugger for 
the Gus Edwards Music Co., I was 
teamed up with a singer to demon- 
strate the firm's songs in a five-and- 
dime store on 14th Street in New 
York City. The professional man- 
ager of the music house, Harry 
Rapf, who was later to become a 
big movie executive, asked me 
I sought of the singer I was 
teamed up with, so I told him: “Mr 


what 


Rapf, mark my words, that guy’ll 
never amount to anything.” That 
guy, by the way, was none other 
than Walter Winchell. (See what I 
mean? 

My next singing partner and I 
held down a job at a flicker joint 
called the Claremont Theatre, a 


nickelodeon in the Bronx. I played 
the piano for the silent movies 
every day from 1 P. M. to 11 P. M.., 
less time out between 6 and 7 for 
eating. My partner appeared be- 


tween features, about 10 times a 
day and sang with illustrated 
slides. Our big number was “Rag- 


time Cowboy Joe,” which, if I do 
say it myself, got as little applause 
as our other numbers: “Trolley Car 
Glide” and “Goodbye Rose.” 

One day, while gulping down a 
corned beef sandwich and a bottle 
of cream soda with some of the 
lads, in a delicatessen next to the 
theatres, the talk turned to my 
singing partner. “I'm breaking up 
the act,” I said. “That guy ain't 
going no place.” They all agreed. 
The guy I said was going no place 
was Harry Cohn—the late founder 
and president of Columbia Pic- 
tures How'm I doing? 

In 1918, Sergeant Irving Berlin 
was writing an Army show at 
Camp Upton. I was the rehearsal 
piano player for that show, en- 
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but all my friends are dears 
love 


SHELLEY 


Nostradamus, 
Merlin And | 


By HARRY RUBY 


————— 


Roger Bacon, 


titled: “Yip, Yip, Yaphank.” That 
memorable score has such great 
songs as: “Oh! How I Hate To Get 
Up In The Morning.” “Mandy,” and 
—hold on, I’m getting ahead of 
myself. 

But there was one song too many 
in the score, so a decision had to 
be made. Two weeks before the 
show opened, a meeting was called, 
My advice was sought as to which 
song should be taken out, so I told 
them. I must say that Irving Berlin, 
the Babe Ruth of songwriting, 
didn’t put up an argument when I 
named the song that should be 
dropped. Back it went into his 
trunk. 

However, as the saying goes, 20 
years later, the song I pegged for 
obscurity was introduced by Kate 
Smith on her radio show. And al- 
most overnight it became an Amer- 
ican classic. What's the name of 
the song? “God Bless America.” 
(So far I'm batting a thousand.) 


Still Batting a Thousand 7 


Another song I called the turn 
on was one I wrote with Bert Kal- 
mar and Ted Snyder. But I can- 
not take all the credit for the pre- 
diction I made for that one. Kalmar 
agreed with me that it didn't have 
a ghost of a chance; that it would 
lay a big egg. But the Chief, which 
is what we called the bossman of 
the music house, did not agree 
with us 

When we told him that we wrote 
the song kidding, he merely 
grinned and said: “Go away, boys, 
and kid some more.” With exas- 
perating stubbornness, he ignored 
our entreaties, got the song right 
out, and gave orders to the staff 
to go after it 

Well, to make a long story short, 
as another saying goes, in six 
weeks the song was in the No. 1 
spot. That was in 1923. Imagine 
my embarrassment wi:en it popped 
up again on the Hit Parade in 1958. 
And my face was red when I was 
presented with a Geld Record of 
Connie Francis’ recording of that 
song,—a little § = dittv entitled: 
“Who's Sorry Now?”. (Let's face it. 
You can't guess right every time.) 

One day, I think it was in 1924, 
two young fellows, looking timid, 
shy and scared, walked into the re- 
ception room of the Waterson, Ber- 
lin & Snyder Music Co., came up to 
me and said: “You're Harry Ruby, 
aren't yvou?”"—to which I agreed. 
They then introduced themselves, 
which meant nothing, and asked if 
they could play some songs for me. 
After hearing the songs, I told them 
that I liked them very much. They 
thanked me and went on their way. 

Why, I asked myself after they 
had left, didn’t I tell them what I 
really thought? And what I really 
thought was this: Those two guys 
should start thinking seriously 
about going into another business. 
The public will never go for the 
kind of songs they write. Who were 
they? I'll give you three guesses. 
Give up? George and Ira Gersh- 
win. (Any questions?) 

In 1935, when I was working out 
regularly with the Hollywood Stars 
Bali Club, I got a look at a rookie 
who was cavorting in centerfield 
for the San Francisco Seals. After 
seeing him play in a few games I 
sent telegrams to the then man- 
agers of the N. Y. Giants, Washing- 
ton Senators, and Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates telling them to have their 
scouts take a look at Joe Di Mag- 





gio. I said in the telegrams that 
this rookie had the makings of a 
| star. 


I am still waiting for answers to 
| those telegrams. It is because the 
men I wired were being rude. I 
|}am sure they were amused at the 
idea of a songwriter recommend- 
ing a baseball player. Joe, as you 
know, wound up with N.Y. Yankees 
in 1936, was with them until he re- 
tired in 1951, and was elected to 
the Baseball Hall of Fame in 1955. 


But for guessing right that one 
time I would have been the proud 





holder of a perfect record. (Anyone 
can make a mistake.) 
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BMI Vs. BROADWAY 


By ROBERT B. SOUR 























On a night in December 1941 sical comedy has been signed for 
the first musical written by authors | Production for the fall of 1960 
and composers wheee serferming | and another one is in the making 

2 ibe . ; P ming) The going is slow but we be- 
rights were cleared through BMI) jjeve that, with guidance and en- 
opened on Broadway. It was a re-|couragement, proper recogniti 
vu ed “All In Fun.” It starred, | Will come to the very able 

1 : ale g > viln ) 
an hers, Bill Robinson, and talented young people M 
7 7 we now have the privile and 
¢ | 2 | vs . . 
Ai ree days. enjoyment of working. 

The next item in the BMI reper- 
toire that got as far as New York | e 
(there was one called “Marianne” | 0 er ustrian 
that died in Washington) was an | 


operetia, “Mr. Strauss Goest To | efe 
Boston.” That lasted three weeks. | Cleffers Prolific 
In 1957 we came a littel closer. | 
“Body Beautiful” stuck around for | = e 
three months. In 1959 we hit the B tN t W th H t 
jackpot with “Fiorello!” | ul 0 ] I S 
But one swallow doesn’t make a | 


By EMIL W. MAASS 


Vienna. 


nner 


su and one battle has sa 
won a war. Broadway is the tough- 


est adversary that anyone could ee 

take on, and many an “anyone,” | At the beginning of each year 
qualified or unqualified, has made | the music publishers tell the song- 
the attempt. The cold statistics |smiths that mass-production must 


underline the difficulty facing an 
unknown writer or team of writers. 
So few new musicals are produced 
in a single season and so few pro- 
ducers, although they may cry out 
for ne writing talent (with nota- | 
ble exceptions) are willing to take 


stop. At the end of each year, sta- 
tistics reveal that the output was 
greater than the preceding year 
So it was, in 1959 and no doubt 
will be in 1960. To classify last 
year’s production as mediocre {s 











a chance when they can obtain', .,.0.°) an 
1 I nis of; established “greats” flattering. There were pract 
t en ‘ alist Bie meo.m » ithe Sin ania + 

os d ne one can blame them. One ae ho : -made hits in Aus ’ 
! exception is the team of | ‘Tossed into foreign co 
J t E. Griffith & Harold § The main reason that 
} 0 h George Abbott Music is printed to such ¢ 
} tstandinglv s .|it is here is the fact 

} and Ad s the ri s of 

| now Jerry B j Society of Authors, ¢ 
k. i l \KM ( 
somehow takes me back Especially so, if the ¢ 
n many young writers, | 27 active musician, be it in 

; : mvenlt used te hane bistro or a big nightclub. A 
: nd Max Drevfus’ v siting performances are accounted f 


the performance payoff. Live 
jis holding its place. 

On the radio, more 
alloted to products of 


room at Harms’ in the hope of 
being put en a weekly drawing ac- 
rat and in the larger hope of 


getting a chance at a score or even 


time wi: 


Austrian 


int 


as 


an interpolated number. At the | Writers, though the disks spinned 
time | was writing with Johnny ; are mostly of American and West- 
Green and Eddie Heyman. We | German origin. Times correspond 


with those of all other European 
stations. 

Total disk sales reached almost 
3,006,000 units, of which 65° were 
bought by female teenagers, 
cording a recent survey. Longhail 


played several times for Mr. Drey- 
fus. He always seemed to give me 
the fish-eve and I guess he knew 
his business, all right. There were 
a lot of really talented people 
hanging around then and quite a 


ac- 


few of them made it all the way. | is on the upswing to a rough es- 
Campus Booming = timate of 20%. Stereo is slowl; 

-—_— oo — gaining ground. 

' bese g! sy a 4 a gwen The jukebox revenues are great- 

ieaded by Allan Becker anc .eh- ly handicapped by the issue of 

man Engel; a lot of talented young | 4c). differ 





new one schilling coins 
ent in size and weight from the 
one schilling being slowly with- 
drawn. This is going on for three 
months and will continue for qu 
some time to come. Neverthele 
business is good. 
Curiously enough, 


people are hanging around them. | 
This department does all it can 
to help develop a new generation 
ef composers and authors for the 
musical theatre. Our willing and 
eager authors are given “home- 
work” such as—take the first act 
of some play and bring in a mu- 






the esp! 


spots on the outskirts of town are 


esso 


sicalized version. This is mainly | 3? . : ieee a 
an “exercise” that helps us to filled with more modern hit plat- 
evaluate the talent and may also |ters, While in the inner city 
give the writers a showcase or Vienna songs (among them Robert 
audition piece for agents, directors, | 5t0l2 “There are Many Small 
producers and publishers. If no Streets in Vienna”) are on the hit 
other purpose is served we feel | list. d 
that nothing improves a writer| With the exception of two rather 
more than writing. minor “corruption” cases, the pro- 
Some publishers who, like Tom- motion business was kept clean 
oP cheer 3%: = ’ .. | Two radio employees had demand- 
my Valando’s Sunbeam Music, 


ed percentage or being named “co- 
author” for their services of put- 
ting disks on the program. Both 
were fired. 


license through BMI, work night 
and day with young writers. Ob- 
je Broadway. 

Many years ago, in order to en- | 

















Swing and Sway With 


SAMMY KAYE 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 


On The Amsterdam Scene 
As Blakey Follows Bach In 


Wee-Hour Concertgebouw 
By HANS SAALTINK 


Amsterdam. 
had listened 





The au that 


lence 


to B Dvorak and Prokofiev had 
eft, the d been cleaned, and 
crowa 
U¢ i 
lassi 
( ght They came to 
I Blakey & the Jazz Mes- 

S cers 
It had become a custom in the 
1950s, thanks to the pains of im- 
presario Lou van Rees, who over- 


came red tape and prejudices, to 
ie 


bring tl best to 


jJazZ periormers 











Holland Because of _ salaries, 
most of them can stay only one 
night, playing in The Hague in the 
early evening, then rushing to 
Amsterdam to be in time to start 
the mid concert in the Con- 
certgebDou 

In the past, Ella Fitzgerald 
Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, 
Sidney Bechet, Kid Ory, the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet, Dave Brubeck 
performed at the Concertgebouw 
When Lionel Hampton performed 
there a few years ago, riots broke 
out, the police were brought in and 
he place had to be cleaned, re- 
sulting in a suspension of the per- 
mit issued by the burgomeister. 
On Nov. 14, Art Blakey came 
to Amsterdam, for a second time, 
starting his European tour. Tick- 
ets (from 70c to $1.50) for the 
2.000 seats all were sold in one 
morning black market prices 
soared to $6, but dropped again 
when it was announced that 
Blakey would return on Dec. 19, 


at the end of his European tour. 
Both Blakey and his _ bassist 
Jimmy Merritt were handicapped 
by fact that their instruments 
were not sent from Paris, and Lad 
to play on borrowed instruments, 
Blakey promptly wrecking one set 








Monsieur Dubious 


Paris. 
Eddie Constantine, the Yank singer-actor who became a top star 
here in films and music halls while still known Statewide, felt that 
he was still not a prophet in his own country even after doing a 


star stint on the Dinah Shore video show last November. 

He said that he felt he had done all right but the first review 
he read blandly stated that if the American singer Eddie Constan- 
tine was a star in France it proved that 50,000,000 Frenchmen 


could be wron 


g 


A Music Man’s Mad Lexicon 


ARNOLD SHAW : 





a By 


advance: what's that? 


a & r department: a fluctuating group of master buyers 

ballad: the type of song on which the triplets are not so prominent. 
Chart: “Tilt!” 

country and wester a type of song that used to be popular in the 


southern part of the USA, 
hats and western boots on terfants of the Brill Bldg. 


but that is now putting string ties, 10-gallon 


demo: once a recording designed to showcase a new scng Now, 
what the major record companies are releasing. 
disk jockey: a guy that used to spin the records he liked. Todé 





a member of a secret group known as the Top Forty. 





distributor: every car has one and every record label finds one. 
established artist: a vocalist whose records don't sell. 

golden record: “Thar ain't any more in them dar hits.” 

head arrangement: what other kind is there? 


head of a & r: you know—what’s his name? 








hit: yesterday, the fat lady of music biz. Today, the thin man 
major record company company that makes LP's and that can't 
get itself arrested in the single field. 
master: once, the cost recording from which records were manu- 
factured Now, what everybody is peddling 
ame artist: a recording star that publishers used to romance and 
I ( hom the Tt LP singer 
( tra ag icians 1 ing a sound that won't sell 
; ed 
4 to 
( or 
K sn S. 
i . ( slit nd that 
7 ( t ( ( I r 
t j i1K ne b ad of s¢ ou can't 
give 
rach The song is ended but the malady lingers on 
rock ’n’ Toll like Mark Twain's death, something hose demise 
has been premature reported on several occasions. 
sheet music: see “advance.” 
single record: Say, whatever happened to the piano roll? 


song plugger: a man who was once paid for the illustrious com- 
pany of bandleaders and recording stars among whom he moved influ- 


entially. Today, a guy who delivers records to the librarians of local 
radio stations. 
statutory rate: the 2c royalty rate paid to writers and publishers 


by record companies. Now obsolete. 














strings: once, the backbone of every lush hit recording. Today, what 
you find on geetars 

teen-age song: even D a Mommy. Oh, why can't 1? 

Top Fort Hey, the 

triplet: what happens tes that get close to each other 
today. 

vocal group: any four guys that get lost an echo chamber 
during the concert in The Hague ' JAPAN’S JASRAC A LA 
Two new members have taken 
their place in the Jazz Messengers, ASCAP ON PIX BITE 
Wayne Shorter, tenor sax, and 
Walter Davis, piano, of which the Tokvo 
former espectially ‘made mpact JASRAC (Japanese counterpart 
with his exciting solos. of ASCAP) has started pressing for 

Around 3 a.m. the concert WaS clearing of performing rights on 
finished and everyone had to walk’ imported films. Move is believed 





home. one of the disadvantages of to have been nudged by the Amer- 
midnight concerts being that Ams- ican ASCAP. 

terdam streetcars do not run at The situation was taken up at 
night. A new team ol cleaners recent monthly meeting of area 
stood ready to sweep the Concert-| managers for Motion Picture Ex- 
gebouw, where the jazz public) port Assn. of America. Irving 
smokes incessantly, and attend-| Maas, MPEAA v.p. for Far East, 





said he has forwarded a report to 
his New York homeoffice and is 
awaiting decision. He told VarIEtTy, 
“We don’t have to clear perform- 
ing rights anywhere in the world.” 


ants and doormen are the only per- 
sons who feel lonely and perhaps 
out of place, not hearing the re- 
vered sounds of the past masters. 
























courage the writers of the future | Maas indicated that whether 
BMI maintained close contact with e ene arge or small, he is against start- 
the student writers of original | . mg & precedent that mignt tigger 
college musicals. To stimulate | me SIC a \ ure UE \ aml lal | as obal wave of similar actions. 
those writers BMI, as a publisher, K There is a tendency, on the part 
published on a non-profit basis peed ss | of some of the smaller importers, 
the music from such organizations By HAZEL GUILD | however to go along with the idea. 
the Princeton Triangle Show, : 7 . ee iin + Wenisem ammile ta the meet! It was pointed out to ME EAA 
e Harvard Hasty Pudding Show | _ Frankfurt. last year went to Turkis seaigge t (Pabacath Near E tern music the} anne at the meeting that 
and the varsity shows of Colum-| Record companies in search of|tan, for instance, and there ne harmonic, ~ ego egret ag agg at | it would be less costly for the 
} Wisconsin, Duke, Williams, | some offbeat “new” music might!) made the recordings. The Kurds | most melodic and A nee oe mos members to clear the rights than 
Cornell and many others, From| well delve into Berlin's unique have no written language, and rhythmic, accordit g to musical an-) to have the fees administrated 
venture have come Steve Folklore Museum. The _ world’s their I istory and literature are thropologists. i ; ; through the theatres Soothing 
. im (“West Side Story’) | first and most comprehensive li ansmitted down the ages by Even without words peo} e can though this suggestion was, it was 
did the musical at Williams | brary of primitive music started in | songs, ranging from the legendary |communicate through mus ¢, | hardly tempting 
( Bob Goldman and Glenn | 1900, and now contains about it ls of the a mee peric ( oo _¢lain s 4 nes d ca: 
I First Impressions”) who of the rarest and most exotic re- of their 1937 revolu-| one Laplander who sil i f . 
' ara at tha University (cordings. Meat evere made on old the Turks about a very pomp n in the Ecclesia New Label 
( Wisconsin. That Sondheim, | fashioned wax cylinders, since ( Christensen reports, | village A ut ne s ng | 1 . Dallas. 
1 and Paxton have since! tape machines are too expel I No! ern Asia and | but ‘la, la, la’ v ( into! : A new label, I a Records, 
\SCAP in no way dimin- | for the museum to use gene! I in that area, al-| tions. A few wee I} om has been fe ere concen- 
( zest for this program. You can hear the pri ican Int ians and th s record for ] ( of % trate on conte orary rt ous 
t stage several writers ings made by an extinct ( w acquired e | ¢ ce 8 rei music, er ae 
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Sousa Originated ‘Canned Music 


The self-consciously superior expression, “canned music,” 


as a 


term of contempt for phonos and records, appears to have orig- 


inated with the late John Philip Sousa. 


And Sousa’s dislike of 


the talking machine appears not to have been caused so much by 
the early instruments’ lack of musical quality as by the fact that 


he wasn’t being paid royalties for the use of his marches 


Royalty 


payments to composers from record sales didn’t begin until 1909. 


Despite his contempt for “canned music,” 


Sousa allowed the 


ise of his name in connection with record-making from almost the 


arliest days In the 


1890s the Columbia 


company, then with 


sadquarters in Washington, made large quantities of cylinders by 


»y Sousa’s own band followed. 


l 

t 

l 

the U. S 
} 

I 

t himself 
| 


Marine Band, of which 


Sousa was conductor. Rollers 
But John Philip didn’t conduct 


He farmed out the record-making privilege to one 


is sub-conductors—usually Arthur Pryor. 


Vicior put 
tl great m 
Machine is all 
rola nd ets 


right!” And in 


on, that’s a band!” 


— ee ee 


the Sousa Band under exclusive contract in 

n unbent sufficiently to concede: 
192 

tric recording were introduced, Sousa, on hearin 

d by the new process, emphatically exclaimed: “Gentle- 


1901 and 
“The Victor Talking 
$25, when the Orthophonic Vic- 


1g nis 





1 
> f- Q¥AT 
Space VV 


San Francisco. 


The U. S. Civil Rights Commis- ! 
yn, vi will hold Los Angeles 

ings Jan. 25-26 and a Frisco 
iring Jan. 27, has been alerted | 


probing seg- 
American Federa- 
ans 


zation in the 


Ss! 

he 

] 

to the possibility of 
I 

tion of 


Music 


A 1 from Frank Quinn, ex- 
ecutive director of the San Fran- 
cisco Council for Civie Unity, to 
Be I. Bernhard, acting deputy 
staff director of the Civil Rights 
Commission stated 


I believe the commission might 
also be interested in the pending 
amalgamation of two locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
This situation has national sig- 
nificance, since I understand that 
there are racially segregated lo- 
cals in some 30 other cities of the 
country 

Bernhard and some of his staff 
members were on the Coast a fort- 
night ago making inquiries in ad- 
vance of the commission hearings 


The AFM situation in Frisco, 
where the exec boards of 5,000- 
member Local 6 and 500-member 
: Crow” Local 669 have just 
started merger talks, was bruited 
about with some of Bernhard's 
taff personnel. 

Quinn, whose local group seeks 
to promote interracial amity, held 


umber of conversations with 
nhard In his Dec. 22 letter 
he explained the Local 6-Local 669 
situation this way 
“The (State) Attorney General, 
in the person of Franklin Williams, 
Chief of the Constitutional Richis 








S investigated the segrega- 
tion of these two loca's and point- 
ed out that they were in violation 


of California’s Fair Employment 
Practices law 

“He apparently got their prom- 
ise that they would amalgamate, 
and Attorney General (Stanley) 
Mosk said in a press conference 
release he would give them a ‘rea- 
sonable period of time.’ I felt that 
the commission would be interest- 
ed in learning some of the prob- 
lems contingent upon such amal- 
gamation. I will send you what 
newspaper articles we have on this 
problem within the next few 
weeks. Here are the names of the 
officers of the two locals: 

“AFM Local 6—Charles H. Ken- 
nedy, president, 230 Jones St., San 
Francisco. (Also a member of the 
national board of the AFM.) 


AFM Local 669—Samuel J. 
Simpson, president, 230 Jones St., 
San Francisco.” 

It is known that AFM execs, on 
the west coast, at least, would not 
particularly welcome the Civil 
Rights Commission stepping into 
this AFM matter 


Albuquerque AFM Local 
Gets Whiff of College 


Albuquerque. 

After 10 years in the same spot, 
Local 618 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians there has moved 
Group, which has been lodged on 
second floor of May’s Music Co., 
downtown, has moved just two 
blocks from the U. of New Mexico 
campus 

Paul Muench, 
own group and 


who fronts his 
teaches 


icn 
can band, is secretary. 

Local 618 serves all Albuquerque 
and about two-thirds of New 
Mexico, 


bership of about 400. 


+ 


| released, but 


'a few 


music | 
lessons on the side, is prez of un- | 
Vern Swigle, who has a Mexi- | 


ork on Desegregation of Lecals 
P recesing L.A-S.F. Quiz By US. Body Edison's Voice in Groove 





1960 LEXICON 


By PAT BALLARD 


BIG BEAT—a rich Beatnik 

FLIPSVILLE—north of Ends- 
ville (turn right at Most Corners). 

TEA—an ancient and delicious 
aromatic beverage prepared from 
tea leaves. 

BOP—never heard of it 

PAD—a $50 hotel. 

FUGUE—an afternoon at Juil- 
liard 

GASSER—bicarb. (obs.) 

ROCK 'n’ ROLL—a cheap yacht. 











Mex Disk Gross 
Topping ‘58 Peak 
OF $30,000,000 


By EMIL ZUBRYN 


Mexico City. 

The Mexican diskery field has 
had a new banner year, hard on 
the heels of an equally successful 
1958. Stereophonic sound plat- 
ters are now firmly established on 
the market and steadily gaining 
ground. Long plays too are boom- 
ing, generally surpassing standard 
platters. It is freely predicted that, 
with exception of provinces where 
they play a record until it wears 
through, the 78 rpm disk is on its 
Way out, 

Waxing capacity of principal 
firms has been increased through 
expansion of facilities. Sales are 
soaring to new highs, and diskery 
execs predict that last year’s totals, 
which established new peaks, will 
be greatly exceeded in 1960. 

According to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, a division of the Depart- 
ment of National Economy, sales 
of records in 1958 for the Federal 
District (this city and suburban en- 
virons) alone came to $16,800,000. 
Republic wide sales data was never 
these figures were 
probably doubled. 

Estimates this year range from 
15 to 25° higher than last year. 
Peerless, RCA Victor, Musart 
Capitol, Columbia, Orfeon and 
lesser labels (practically all im- 
ported from the U. S.) account for 
major part of diskery sales here 

Contributing to 
statistics is the chain of more than 
1,500 outlets throughout the re- 
public, as compared with only 750 
short years back Major 
diskeries feed outlets with records 
in accordance with local needs. 
For example, in general, southern 
areas of Mexico go for marimbas 
and instrumentalists and nostalgic 
sort of ballads; in the east the 
Veracruz musical units singing the 
plaintive songs of the region go 
well in company with platters of 
Nat King Cole, Frank Sinatra, Ray 
Antony, etc. The Pacific area likes 
the typical bands of Sinaloa and 
their special type of music and 
in the north duets with accordion 
or bass saxaphone backgrounds 
are preferred. This capital is very 
diversified in its record tastes, 
ranging from ranchero music (in 
low class neighborhood dives with 


healthy sales 


and has aggregate mem-| a jukebox) to the latest interna- 
tional imports. 


| 
i 


| Edison’s voice, 

















LESTER LANIN 


Internationally famous society 
orchestra leader 
Nine successive top selling 


Epic) Albums 





No Real Collecter’s Item, 


But Jenny Lind Disks Are 


Roanoke, Va. 
Editor, VARIETY: 

I believe the time has come to 
scotch one of the fastest-growing 
American myths—that any old 
phonograph record containing the 
voice of the phonograph’s inventor, 
Thomas A. Edison, is worth a mint 
of money. It isn’t. 

The record is of the “dime a doz- 
en” category and isn’t valuable at 
all, for the reason that it isn’t 
rare. It was originally made on an 
Edison Diamond Disk, then dubbed 
onto a cylinder. Since the hero- 
worshipping attitude toward “The 
Old Man” was more prevalent in 


the rural areas, where cylinders 
were mostly sold, than in the 
cities, it’s likely more copies of 


the cylinder were disposed of than 
the disk. At any rate, more cylin- 
ders seem to turn up. To help 
along the sale, each monthly sup- 
plement of Edison cylinders con- 
tained a line at the bottom of the 
page saying, “Does your collection 
include the only recording of Mr 
‘Let Us Not For- 
get’?” Total sales of the disk and 
cylinder combined must have run 
into the hundreds of thousands— 
but everybody who prides himself 
on owning “the only record of Edi- 
son’s voice” seems to think he is 
hoarding the only copy. However, 
since both types of Edison records 
were virtually unbreakable and 
didn’t wear out when played with 
their diamond point, the country is 
still loaded with them. 
Inquiries 

Within recent weeks the director 
of the Henry Ford Museum at 
Greenfield, Mich., has written to 
me, saying he is swamped with in- 
quiries from people wanting to 
know what a copy of “Let Us Not 
Forget” is worth. A cylinder with 
Edison’s voice isn’t worth over half 
a dollar and a disk in first-class 
condition should fetch about a 
buck. But that’s the truth. 

Actually, “Let Us Not Forget” is 
not the only recording of Edison's 
voice, even though it’s the only one 
that was offered for sale. I have 
two copies of a record he made in 
1924 extending Christmas greet- 
ings to Edison dealers. Similar cyl- 


tinders were distributed to dealers 


at various times. 

Another thing I'd like to debunk 
is the common belief that any rec 
ord by Enrico Caruso is worth a 
fortune. The fact is, few of Ca- 
ruso’s disks bring high prices—for 
the obvious reason that he was a 
huge seller. Rarity determines 
price in record collecting, as in 
most other fields, and the average 
Caruso record isn’t scarce. 

On the other hand, anybody with 
a record by Jenny Lind really 
would have a rarity, but it’s al- 
most impossible that anybody can 
have, for the first wax cylinders 
weren’t made until 1886 and “The 
Swedish Nightingale” died the fol- 
lowing year. Genuine disks by the 
legendary Polish tenor, Jean de 
Reszke, also would bring a whop- 
ping sum, but none has been dis- 
covered, However, copies in first- 
class condition of the Columbia 
records made in 1903 by his basso 
brother, Eduoard, have brought as 
much as $150—because so few of 
them have survived. That’s about 
the top price ordinarily obtained 
for a rare operatic record. 

Jim Walsh 
WSLS-TV 





Hits That Almost Missed 


From ‘God Bless America’ to ‘Mack the Knife,’ 
Time and Exposure Make the Difference 


By L. WOLFE GILBERT 


Hollywood. 
Pan 


songs 


Tin Alley has many 3 
about which publishers 
turned down on one quick hearing, 
many got relegated 
to the proverbial shelf. And 
then, by some strange activity, it 
was dusted off, given exposure and 
lo and behold, it clicked! We all 
often heard a first-timer and it did 
nothing for us, but on the third or 
fourth listening we found ourselves 
humming or sing- 


or if accepted 


unconsciously 
ing it. 

Many a writer completed a song, 
and found they themselves didn’t 
like it? You would assume that 
since it was their brainchild, it had 
to be at least liked by them. But— 
NO—after they played it for their 
relatives, or the milkman, they 
would carefully tuck it way and 
pretend to forget it. In despera- 
tion one day they might extract it 
from its resting place, play it for 
a publisher or producer, and all of 


| 
} 


a sudden it’s the best thing they | 


ever wrote—they say! To para- 
phrase Judy Garland’'s special ma- 
terial song, “It Was Born In A 
Trunk.” Berlin, Kern, Harbach, 
Friml, Hammerstein, Rodgers or 
Porter all have written showtunes 
which were eliminated after the 
opening night, and later. on, 
showed up in a later production. 


| Berlin’s Duo 


Irving Berlin's “God Bless Amer- 
ica” was written for a World War 
I Army show, having no popular 
acclaim, and turned up years later, 
introduced by Kate Smith. On the 
second hearing—a hit. “My Blue 
Heaven” by Walter Donaldson lay 
on the shelf for years until a sa- 
loon singer, Tommy Lyman, resur- 
rected it for a smash. “Poor But- 
terfly’ by John Golden and Ray 
Hubbell was sung by a Chinese 
prima donna at an opener for a 
Hippodrome show and nobody paid 
any attention to it. Sophie Ber- 


nard replaced the prima donna, a! 


dance record came out 
and gave us that second hearing, 
and the rest is history 

Frank Loesser and his wife sang 
“Baby, It’s Co!d Outside” at house 
parties in Hollywood; no publish- 
ing interest. Loesser then placed 
it in a motion picture, recordings 
followed, and again we get that 
second hearing. Let’s give Berlin 
another plug—he needs it! The 
motion picture, “Holiday Inn”; the 
plug song, “Be Careful, It's My 
Heart,” widely exploited. But 
VARIETY ran a one-liner, “There's 
a sleeper in ‘Holiday Inn’ entitled 
“I'm Dreaming Of A White Chirst- 
mas’.” 

Since Berlin got two “plugs,” I 
could be overmodest (and I never 
was) if I did not 
my' book, “Without Rhyme Or Rea- 
son.” The year was 1922. I was 
booked to play the Orpheum in 
New Orleans, my third try there 
in two years and “Waiting For The 
Robert E. Lee” was my surefire 
(Southern) closer. I had to replace 
it this time, so I wrote a facsimile 


splendid 


(stolen from myself) and called it 
“Down Yonder Jolson, Cantor, 
Belle Baker, Sophie Tucker, et al., 
all sang the song. I went into the 
publishing business with it and I 
went out the same way You 
couldn't give “Down Yonder” away, 
sheet music or records. Remember 


—the vear was 1922. Now the year 
becomes 1952—30 years later. A 
music demonstrator, a piano-play- 
ing gal is behind the counter in a 
Kress store in Nashville; her name 
Del Wood. She started to make 
piano records for an independent 


label, then called Tennessee Rec- 
ords. She picked a tune her grand- 
ma sang to her and which she 


thought Stephen Foster wrote, and 
the record started to sell. She took 


relate one from | 


a full page ad in a tradepaper, not | 


mentioning the author or the pub- 
lisher as she thought it was in pub- 
lic domain. My publisher, Ralph 
Peer, phoned, “Do we have a song 
called ‘Down Yonder’?” I told him 
I had destroyed each and every 
copy. I hated it because it broke 
me when I tried to be a publisher. 
At any rate, you already know the 
punchline. There were over a 


score of recordings. Miss Wood's 


varns | recording alone sold just short of 


a million (so she didn’t get that 
goid record). “Down Yonder" was 
on the Hit Parade for 18 weeks. 
Millions of new listeners got that 
second hearing, adding up to the 
result of a “miss” becoming a 
s 

Fain and Kahal’s Delayed Clicks 

So much for my experiences. I 
have had many, many more in my 
50 vears of songwriting. A show in 
1937 entitled “Right This Way.” 
with Blanche Ring and Joe E. 
Lewis appeared destined for doom 
They brought in a gal who had 
clicked with “Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes,’ named Tamara. Tamara did 
not like the songs in the show. 
They brought in Sammy Fain and 
Irving Kahal to write some new 
ditties. The boys wrote a song en- 
titled “I'll Be Seeing You.” The 
show flops but meantime the boys 
supplied another song, “I Can 
Dream, Can't I?” Tamara insists 
on singing “I'll Be Seeing You” on 
all her ensuing appearances, Fred- 
dy Martin recorded it, but there is 
a musicians’ strike and no can do. 
Six years later Patti Andrews put 
it on a piatter, it starts to seep 
through and still later Tommy 
Sands (‘of the rock ‘n’ roll Sands 
set) waxed it. From 1937 to 1959. 
The point, again, it took a lot of 
hearing before we were all con- 
vinced. 

One aside: Irving Kahal, a bril- 
liant lyric writer, was terribly ill 
and his wife asked Sammy Fain to 
come to the hospital and bolster 
Irving’s morale, and since there 
was no piano in the ward, to hum 


or sing h'm a tune or two. Out of 
that listening was born “Let A 
Smile Be Your Umbrella.” 

| Also, Kurt Weill | 


In 1937 Kurt Weill came up with 
a tune for “Knickerbocker Holi- 
day” which the late Walter Huston 
“sune”’ to the accompaniment of an 
exquisite melody for story contin- 
uity. Very effective, but the public 
ignored it, popularity-wise. Later, 
Charles Coburn. another splendid 
character actor, did the motion pic- 
ture with the same recitative gim- 
mick. A host of viewers got an- 
other l'sten, but still did not take 
it to their hearts. It took the early 
1950s and many subsequent hear- 
ings to establish “September Song” 
as one of the great nostalgic songs 
of all time. How about “Three 
Pennv Overa,” by the same genius, 
the late Kurt Weill. In this opera 
was a story song, very effective in 
the body of the show but not much 
in the pop field. The tune “Mack, 
The Knife.” 





Schlesinger Gets Long 
Term for Levy Slaying 


Lee Schlesinger, who was con- 
victed of the fatal stabbing of Za- 
chariah (Irving) Levy, manager of 
New York’s Birdland, was sen- 
tenced to a mandatory prison term 
of 20 years to life for second de- 
gree murder. 

Levy, who was killed last Janu- 
ary, was the brother of Morris 
Levy, owner of the jazz spot and 
head of Roulette Records. 





Herb Mann Doesn’t Give 
A Pyramid for Egypt 
Philadelphia. 
Mann, working at Pep's 
Bar, has been asked by 
State Dept. to add a trumpet 
and trombone to his sextet, so 
they can beat out some dixieland 
on his African tour. Mann is slated 
to make a 16-week safari through 
16 countries. Highlight of trip will 
be a performance, early in Janu- 
ary, at the inaugural of Liberia’s 
longtime president, William V. S. 
Tubman 
The fiutist will front the first 
integrated combo to play Africa. 
The only country Mann balked at 
visiting was Egypt. He told Gov- 
ernment brass who arranged the 
jaunt that he’d play Egypt if he 
could go there in an Israeli ship. 
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1959: Crisis of Payola Economics 





—= Continued from page 20 








figured, the prohibition against 
payola will veer the music business 


1 


back to a better, or more adult 


brand of pop song. Publishers, who 


saw the sale of sheet music k 


by songs which had a beat but no 


melody, are now hoping that a n¢ 
class of song will not only bri 
the professional singer and so1 
writer back into the saddle, but 
also restore the market for sheet 


Victor’s FTC Consent 
A disk industry without payola 
will get its first real workout in 
1960. RCA Victor, which was cited 


_ a — 

| — ee — 

r relative latecomer into the 
dee) picture but powerful on a 
I scale for the past two 
€: a his ABC-TV “American 
Bar nd” show. Exposure on the 
Clark ( Was given top valuat.on 
j animous judgment of 
eve ody aiming for a hit disk 
Siead exposure on the Clark 
shi s responsible for the cvea- 
t f such disk phenomena as 
I n and Frankie Avalon. Clark | music. 
ae nstrated that he could move 
tee ers to worship idols even 
whe the vocalistic talents were 
doul at best. As result of the 
paycola hubbub, Clark was ordered 


to divest himself of h‘s various 


, de music business enter- 
I es. These added up to a im- 
] e total, including a trio of 
labels, as many publishing com- 
p one disk distribution firm 
ant e pressing plant. With his 
r e as “Bandstand” host and 
] entrepreneur, Clark had 
gre erage of power in dealing 

s customers. ABC-TV net- 
\ ks execs have now clipped this 
I 


esser jockeys in Cleveland and 
Detroit have been biting the dust 








as came into range of the 
I posses. The dodge of calling 
t elves “consultants” to disk 





r ies and distributors 
c ( save them as the broad- 
C took all necessary steps to 
r I house before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis:ion 
started to make good its threat 
that licenses would be revoked 
\ it could be proved that air 
€ nels were not being ut:! zed in 
the publie interest. Under this 
D cles sword, the radio s_:t.ons 
are iving their maior source 
of programming material, recorded 
music, the closest type of super- 
visic 


Singles’ Downbeat 


Phe end of the disk jockeys’ arbi- 
tra power over the music busi 
I as a result of the pevola 
curbs comes as a punctuat on 
mark to the steep decline in sale 
pt : 
\ 

I 






ngle records for the past vear. 

ile the disk indusirv’s gross has 
een climbing steadily at an 
znnual growth rate exceeding 25° 
for some 10 years, single sales lost 
nd this vear and fell to less than 
one-third of the year’s anticipated 
$400,000,000 gross. The zooming 
sales of LPs was more than tak ng 
up the slack caused by the singles 
d 





Why were singles lagging? The 
reasons have been various. One 
widely held theory is that the 98c 
price of a single is too high com- 
pared to a pop LP, hence the disk 

yers favor the latter as better 
bargains. No move, however, has 
been made by any of the major 
companies to cut back prices even 
though the question has been in- 
tensively studied. Another re*son, 
related to the first, is that the pop 
disk buyers, predominantly teen- 


as are bypassing the pure ase 
of disks for transister radios and 
tape recorders. With these ma- 
chines, the kids can hear their 
favorite tunes anytime by ether 
dialing in a “top 40” station or 





the hit disks and playing 
t n back. 

it another line of reasoning 
concerning the pop disk decline 
has now led back to the role of the 
a 
| 


ing 


k jockey and the type of music 

ch has been promoted in re- 
cent years. While payola exisied 
since time immemorial, the d'sk 
ockey phase of this peculiar in- 
siitution really came into its own 
with the advent of rock 'n’ roll and 
the accompanying flood of inde- 
pendent labels. Rock ‘'n’ roll 
brought with it the amateur sing- 





é and combos, the garage-made 
ers and the smalltime diskers 
who were ready to cut in anylody 
o could make their prod a 
hit. The click of the indie labels 
around five years ago stimulated 
others to enter until the number of 
1 uses each week soared to 300 
and over. The struggle for air ex- 
posure became fierce and the only 
e way to get a spin was the 

} off route. 


Vhile the kids undoubiedly 
for rock ’n’ roll, even unto 


occasional riotous demonstrations | 
for it, the adult audience for pop| S 
| Roosevelt (D., Calif.), whose Small 
3usiness Committee conducted a 


ks slimmed down to the vanish- 


ing point. It’s pointed cut as most | 
significant that albums, which are | 
bought predominantly by grown-| 


ups, feature little rock 'n’ roll stuff 
with the bulk of the sales being 
pop standards, showtunes, classy 
background music, ec. 7fow, it’s 


by the Federal Trade Commissior 
along with the London and Cameo 


labels and a half-dozen disiributors 
for alleged payola practices 
worked out a consent decree with 
the FTC which may act as a model 


} 


for the rest of the industry. Whil 
involving no acknowledgment 
any illegal act was committe 
the past, Victor pledged that 
would not give any “material c 
sideration,” e.g., money o 
equivalent, to promote its pr« 
without informing the p 
frankly that this is being done 

While the disk and broadcast 
dustries were grappling with t 
cleanup problem, another 
pect of the musie business, 
formance money, was the are F 
profoundly bitter struggle in 1959 
As at the outset of the 1950s ’ 
its second consent decree 
handed down, the American S 
ety of Composers, Authors & P 
lishers was in the grip of another! 
consent decree fight as the d 
drew to an end. Once again, issues 
involved the distributio of 
ASCAP’s revenue now at $28, 
060 a year and the main source of 
income for many of iis ! 
publisher members 

After almost two vears of 1 )- 
tiations, ASCAP and the Depa-t 
ment of Justice worked out a s s 
of amendments to the 1959 « f 
and submitted it the Society's 
membership for their co f 
tion and approval. The amend 
ments aimed at putting ASCA 
lagging procedures on a scientifi 
sampling basis, reducing the vo ir 
power of the top writers and } 
lishers from a maximum spread o 
5,000 to one to about 100 to on 
and changing the formula unde! 
which the money would be aillo- 
cated for current performan« 
availability and seniority. 


ASCAP 


The critics of the propos 
amendments attacked it vigoro 
from all sides. Some critics saic 
that too much weight was ng 
given to old songs; others 
the accent on current perfo 
ances would wipe out the wid 
and children. An influential group 
of young songwriters, organized as 
the Current Writers Commit 
pinpointed a barrage against « 
proposal to allocate 30 0 
cleffers’ share for songs one y¢ 
old or older. They call i 
“bonus for inactivity” ane 
alty against new song hits. A g 
of publishers, led by Fred Fox 
Hans Lengsfelder and Redd Evans 
levelled roundhouse blows t 
proposed decree, terming the 
changes in the logging, voting and 
weighting formulas for the 1 
background music totally inade- 


] 





quate. 

The ASCAP vote on the consent 
decree wound up Dec. 19 and e 
count was due to take place Jan 
6 (a few days after this edition 


went to press). ASCAP’s board of 
directors confidently expected a 
sweeping vote of confidence when 
the ballots were counted o 
weighted vote basis Howeve 


N. Y. Federal Judge Sylvester J 
Ryan also ordered the ballots to be 
counted on an unweighted, man- 
for-man basis to get an idea of 


how the ASCAPers, as indi 
regarded the decree. Even on 
basis, however, the ASCAP bi 
expected to come out ahead. The 
campaign in behalf of the ad: e 
revolved around the _ possibil 
that ASCAP would have to fi a 
fullscale antitrust suit if the d 
cree were rejected. The board 
threat of ASCAP’s liquidation 


tagged by the dissiderts as “‘scaré 


tactics” and on this score 
were given support by Rep 





ne 





fullscale probe of ASCAP’s opera 
tion in an atmosphere not entirel) 


friendly to ASCAP’s administra- 


tion. 
Broadcast Music Inc. also expe! 
enced some decisive changes in its 


























with Joni James 


in over-the-coun- 


vas Westminster Records, 
ndie longhair labels 
abilities of $1,.500,- 


llapsed at the last moment. 
projected $5,000,000 


~ | Ardentine Dream: 


By NID 


Buenos Aires 
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Last year the Press Circle and 


Casa del Teatro organized a Carlos 





Gardel Museum of the 

premises at Corrientes 

Maipu and Esmeralda, 

the city usually hailed as “the 


cradle of the Tango.’ 














Documents exhibited there show 
that the House of the Tango or 
Tambo was sold in 1816 and by 
1860 the Tango had spread to 
dance-halls and cafes, taking on 
some Europeanization through ad- 
dition of the acco on (brought 
by the Gringos Itz the Span 

1 gu a Frene fiddle, and 
eventually the adde vihm of 

le pliant 

First Songsheet: 1867 

The first tango actually pub- 
lished, is dated 1867 and was called 

El Negro Bachicha;” 10 years 
later “Francisco Tenia Una Mona 
Frankie had a ove as a 
current hit showin e lyrics 
were then humorous The “mi- 
longa” preceded the as a 
dance for cou} les, ut by 1882 the 
Tango nad become so popular the 
lower middle classes clamored for 
Italian organ grinders to play 
Tangos rather than opera 

The Tango hit Paris around 
1912. probably through Argentine 
novelist Ricardo Guiradles ‘Don 
Segundo Sombra), a famous “tan- 
cuista,” for whom Paris was second 
home. Guiraldes even composed 
the music of tango “El Estirao 

The snob). Composers of serious 
music, Villoldo, Gobbi Alberto 
Lopez Buchardo, were also tango 
enthusiasts and even occasional 
by Jack Wrather head of the 
| Muzak and television producing 
interest rhe negotiations sud- 
denly cooled over a dispute involv- 
i! the question of whether the 
owners of Mills Music, Jack and 
Irving Mills, or Wrather were en- 


titled to a $250,000 ASCAP divi- 

% key deal that did go through 
was Columbia Pictures’ purchase 
of Broadcast Music Inc.’s own pub- 
lishing subsid, Broadcast Music 
Price was reportedly*$175,000 with 
the deal giving the film company a 
rounded representation in music 
biz via an existing ASCAP firm 
Columbia Pictures Music tin part- 
nership with Shapiro-Bernstein), 
and .Colpix Records, under Jonie 
raps, who is heading up all phases 
ol Col’s music operatior 





A Tango Comeback 


EMBER 


composers of tangos and also 
spread the rhythm in Paris. 
Thus the Tango became a Paris 
craze and in 1913 “‘Tanguez-vous?” 
as the catchword of the day. The 
1914 war drove the Tango to Spain, 
vhere Alfonso XIII was an addict, 
and that was an era when Argene- 
tine tango bands were at a pre- 
nijum 1 Paris, London, Madrid 
and Barcelona. Carlos Gardel 
toured Europe, and_ Francisco 
Canaro, Juan de Dios Filiberto, 
Discepolo were well known there. 
Ever since the Tango declined in 
th: 1920's, which had the Charles- 
ton, the Argentines have longed 


|for it to make a world come back, 


nd above all else, they have hoped 


ould take hold in “Yanqulk- 
lan s a ied 


Swedes Cool 


On Jazz But 
Hot for Stereo 


By SVEN G. WINQUIST 
Stockholm. 


It’s been something of a strange 
vear in Swedish music biz. So- 


called sure things have became 
most dubious investments, while 
others have proved great successes. 


The flop of the vear has been in 
music. Sweden has been con- 
red one of the orld’s most 
minded countries. New styles 
es well zs old have heen welcomed. 


American jazz bands particularly 
considered Sweden a safe bet after 
the end of World War Il. But sud- 
den] n 1959, it became risky. A 
Dizzv Gillespie concert in southern 
Sweden had to be cancelled since 
no one showed up to buy any 
tickets. Before that, Gillespie was 
considered a sure money-making 


artist in Sweden. Duke Ellington 
toured Sweden from the south to 
Stockholm with poor interest 
It has been the same all over 
the line. Record dealers have de- 
clared “sales figures for jazz is 
nothing to talk about 
And vet, it is only a couple of 
years since a visiting American 
jazz musician said in an interview 
at Bromma airport: “If there were 
same high and true interest 
in the U. S.. we would 
ave time to visit Europe.” 
n considering how “diffi- 
Sweden was when the 33 
) rpm speeds back in 1955 
56, one could have expected 
should also have had to 
face the same difficulties. But 
stereo didn't need as much as one 
vear to get established 


U. S. Pops Dominate | | 


The pop music life in Sweden 
has been strongly dominated by 
U. S. music during 1959. Top- 
selling names here, as in the rest 
of the world, have been Elvis 
Presley. Paul Anka, Frankie Ava- 
lon, Frank Sinatra, Fabian, Pat 
Boone, etc., have followed closely. 

Only country able to show 
some cempetition to the American 
music has been Italy. The domes- 
tic tunesmiths have not had much 
success to talk about. A Swedish 
tango, “Augustin,” by Ake Ger- 
hard & Bo Harry Sandin, topped 
the lists for a couple of months, 
but it happened only because the 
tune was chosen as Swedish entry 





lat the 1959 song festival in Cannes 


arranged by the Eurovision. If the 
tune made good in Sweden, it 
didn't abroad, despite the fact that 
it was presented to whole Europe 
from Cannes. No other Swedish 
ines has shown any attempt to 
do any business worth talking 
about 

Swedish tunesmiths, however, 
are strongly handicapped by the 
Swedish radio and tv which seems 
to favor foreign songs. There are 
regular complaints about this mat- 
ter, but the radio people always 
answer by showing statistics ac- 
cording to which Swedish tunes 
are played in about the same num- 
ber as the imports. However, the 
radio people never mention the 
most important thing, Swedish 
tunes are mainly played at day- 
{ime where very few are listening, 
but almost never at the evenings 
vhen there are more listeners, 
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Charms & Pitfalls of a Community Festival 





Art Is Fine But Promoters Who Forget The Realities of Hometown Economics 


(Founder-Director, Los Angeles Music Festival, motion picture scorer; symphony conductor, composer of the recent oratorio, 


Who benefits from a festival? The answer is simple 
everybody, from the smallest businessman in a commu- 
nity to the musicians actively involved in the festival it- 
self. Only a few festivals in the world occur in the pure 
spirit of unselfish dedication to mu- 
sic and its allied arts. However, al- 
most all of them, if properly organ- 
ized by the community will bring 
concrete advantages to all who live 
there 

As founder and director of the 
Los Angeles Music Festival, now go- 
ing into jts 14th consecutive year, 
and from my travels as gnest con- 
ductor, I know that there. are not 
only excellent reasons for most every 
town to have a festival, but also rela- 
tively simpje and coherent ways to 
set them up 

First of all, what is a festival? A festival is a sequence 
of extraordinary events organized to promote the unu- 
sual, the very best and the very special in artistic per- 











Franz Waxman 


formances. In its simplest form, it can be a weekend of 
planned programs of music, dance and drama built 
around a theme—or it can be for a period as long as six 


or eight weeks, or even an entire summer, from July 4th 
threugh Labor Day. There are many successful festivals 
which take a week or two at most, and others, like tre 
serkshire Festival, which last for six weeks with a pro- 
logue period of two or three more. It’s not the duration 
of the Festival that counis so much as the quality and its 
importance to the area. 

What are the components you need for a festival, from 
the purely musieal point of view? This depends upon your 
theme. It's not uniikely that an tmportant event can be 
created with a minimum of actual physieal resources; for 
instance, if there is a goad choral group in your eity, 
eennected perhaps with the leca! schools or American 
Legien or oiher civic -groyps, a program of important 
choral masterpieces will not only offer the advantage of 
neveliv but actively entist great numbers of the region's 
inhabitants. Fine singers frem the area should be util- 
ized, and instrumentalists whe live nearby should be en- 
couraged te devote themselves to vour pian. There is no 
set pattern that a festival must take—it can range from 
chamber music of all ages through the most lavish pres- 
entation ef major orchestral works, provided that you 
keep your program interesting and alive 


Aim: Self-Interest 


It's a mistake, I have found, to assume that the public 
is automatically anxious or even interested in the pros- 
pect of creating a festival program; if you want it to suc- 
ceed, you must create this inlerest yourself, and not in 
abstract terms, It is unfortunately true that even the cul- 
tural and intellectual elite of the community have to be 
awakened to real participation in community effort, and 
to the fact that it is their duty to spread their awareness 
of beauty in every art form to their friends and neigh- 
bors. Their cooperation is important to ensure good re- 
sults, but even more important is the actual support you 
receive from the civic Jeaders of the community, the 
mayor, the prominent industrialists, the businessmen, the 
women’s clubs, Rotary, and so on. 

For them, you must be concrete. Simply to say that 
music is beautiful and musicians need work is not 
enough. In fact, this approach will drive them away prob- 
ably more quickly than any other, You must make them 
see that a festival is a means of arousing interest in their 
community throughout the entire county or state, that 
it brings business to their establishments, in short, that 
it puts them more firmly on the map. Why should their 
neighbors have to travel many miles to hear good music 


Brand Themselves Dilletantes 





By FRANZ WAXMAN 


in live performance when they can have it right in their 
own town? We all know that many a town or city in this 
country draws great economic strength from special 
events that it sets up te draw interest and attention- 

why shouldn't musie be the toel and the means for your 
city. 


_ Youthful Lest — oo a 


‘There is another very important factor that you should 
bring out in getting eivic eooperation, and this is the im- 
portance of a festival to family life in a community, the 
fact that it changes a town from just a group of people 
living in the same geographical area to a coherent, con- 
crete and civic-minded entity. There is a place in the fes- 
tival program for evéry element in the city—children in 
the schools should be made aware of the activity through 
their classrooms, through special assemblies, even, when 
possible, through the use of sehool-age instrumentalists 
and ehildren’s choirs 





Teenagers, certainly a source of worry to their 
elders these days, can be given real purpose by mak- 
ing them a part of the festival effort. A junior festi- 
val committee ean be set up to organize their activities, 
and special pragrams planned around their specijix 

‘ds and desires 


Every town beasts at least one or two local talents, 
people whe are stilt in an early stage of musical devel- 
opment perhaps, but in whom the eatire town would be 
interested. Even if it means one smail solo somewhere 
in your pregram, or not ever that much, perhaps one of 
the professional ariisis from elsewhere could underiake 
a meeting with the local yeung musicians, and you im- 
mediately create an atmosphere of warmth and give and 
take which will make your situation immeasurably easier. 

You cannot build a festivat on completely esoteric 
terms. We have to remember that some of the so-ca led 
warhorses of music are “new” still to a great many peo- 
ple, that is why we have made it a practice at the Los 
Angeles Music Festival to divide each program between 
(a) the familiar accepted repertoire and (b) contemporary 
music. An atonal wark like Schonberg’s Violin Concerto 
might shock many and drive some out of the place, but it 
will cause comment, arouse public feeling both positive 
and negative, and keep your atmosphere alive 

Your physical surroundings must be intelligently cho- 
sen. Avoid the high school auditorium if at all possible, 
or the gymnasium. There is an air of discomfort and lack 
of glamor about places such as these that bodes no good 
for your continued growth. There are so many beautiful 
outdoor locations possible in this country of which you 
must take advantage, natural amphitheatres designed by 
nature which require oniy the wide use of the hand—and 
know how—of man to make them ideal for summer out- 
door listening. A simple bandstand in a town square can 
have great charm, and the other extreme, Denver's Red 
Rocks and Los Angeies’ Hollywood Bow! all give a spe- 
celal kind of feeling for listening to good and great music. 

A festival director must take advantage of every pos- 
sible resource he can find in the neighboring region. If 
there is a smal] symphony orchestra in a nearby town, by 
all means make them your festival orchestra, with the 
judicious addition of outside help where it is needed. 
Perhaps, if you can get enough interest, it is possible to 
make a festival represent three or four cities, and make 
it the focal point of an entire county's summer season. 
For this, of course, as for everything else, you must have 
not only funds from the towns involved, not only the 
names of your civic-minded sponsors, but their active, 
every day assistance and work. Get the women on your 
side and yeu have won far mere than half. the battle, 

You have te give them a festival werth attending — a 
festival that contains within Itself the unique features 


“Joshua.”) 


that can make it outstanding. After all, you may be the 
only festival in the region, but you're certainly not going 
to be the only entertainment You have to be prepared to 
compete with state fairs, rodeos, summer theatres, sport- 
ing events, and the sheer beauty and lovely quiet sum- 
mernights.. You have to pick works to perform with a 
built-in news value. Right now, with all the interest in 
Russian music, it would perhaps be suitable and news- 
worthy to present a local premiere of a Shostakovich 
work, just as we at the Los Angeles Music Festival pre- 
sented his 11th Symphony for the first time on the West 
Coast in 1959. Or, with the excitement drawn by all the 
folk dance troupes from all over the worid that are visit- 
ing the United States these days, you might present a pro- 
gram featuring works based on folk songs of a!l naiions 
—there is an enurmcus group of possibilities in this field, 
ranging from Smetena’s “Die Moldau” through the works 
of America’s own Charles Ives. It might be feasible to 
persuade the local movie house to hold a foreign film fes- 
tival, or a festival of filmed opera, during the duration 
of your own programs, and tie in your activities with 
his for the obvious promotional benefits involved. 

It is wise too, to be sure of your resources before you 
get involved in projects bevond your physical and per- 
sonal capacities A poor performance of an important 
work can do you more harm than good—if you don’t have 
er can’t afford a first rate singer, don't choose a work for 
which one is absolutely essential. Gauge your strength 
carefully—if you have a capable violinist, find the work 
that will show him off as well as adding prestige to a 
procram; if you have a small but fine-grained orchestra, 
give programs of baroque music, or contemporary works 
for smaller orchestra by Stravinsky. Honegger, Poulenc, 
etc.. which contain considerable novelty, musically speak- 
ing, and can be handled by your group. 


Timing Important | 


Timing is very important, too—make sure that commu- 
nity habits coincide with your plans. If your town closes 
up during August, so to speak, and just goes to sleep, 
it's quite a job, at least in the first year or two, to awaken 
it sufficiently to support your festival. If your influential 
people go away for long periods of time, plan your pro- 
gram so that they are available when you need them. 
Your festival can't grow in a vacuum, and you must make 
your compromises and choices in light of the traditions 
and eustoms of the area 

Above ail, don't be afraid to do the unusual. A pro- 
gram of jazz can have great value provided it is intelli- 
gently organized and planned, and so can special dance 
attractions, If you can bring important personalities to 
your festival, so much the better; one boxoffice name can 
Go more to help put a festival on the map than all the 
speeches and meeiings you can hold. Remember, people 
like to look at other people, to hear the human voice, to 
sce faces they've seen in the newspapers and magazines. 
Get a good name as Narrator for one of the works on the 
program and you will reap out only the attendance bene- 
fits but also the incidental publicity that “names” carry 
with them 

Also plan at least one event for young audiences; don't 
forget that they grow up to be young fuiure audiences 
and patrons. Give them fine programs, within the scope 
of their understanding, but never play down to them— 
play up to today’s musically much aware youth of Ameri- 
ca. 

Nothing succeeds like suecess. If you show your city 
that a festival is not a dull, dreary thing, that music and 
its creators are alive, exciting and important to everyone 
in the community, they will come to you and offer their 
help for the future ... and you will have the enormous 
satisfaction, in every sense, of making @ reai contribution 
to the expanding cultural life of our eager willing and 
music-hungry people. 





{so well-heeled, reduce their can- 


Jazz Uber Alles | cert-going for the sake of records. , j ibuti 
| Jaenicke dropped Lionel Hamp-}to this art junket last September- 
from his list a while age.;October. Then, also for the first 
musician,” } time in Berlin's jazz history, a rep- 


“put it wasn't jazz|resentative jazz festival (“Jazz-| ered tours of jag units hasn't in- 
Salen Berlin 1959”) was held dast }¢luded Berlin as yet. They. sent |ers as well, while modern jazz 


daenicke said, 


As nn Cats 


ton 
“Hampton -is a great 


|that ke-broughi in Berlin: Hts 


chesivas of Kid Ory and Duke El- | It’s planned-to have this jazz event | type of jazz still plays first fiddle. 
lington were the jazz contributions | every second year in this city. 


; Louis Armstrong is still the tradi- 


Jaenicke deplores that pone of | tional king. Swinging jaz, as ex- 
these U.S. State Department+pon- 


ecuted by Count Basie or Benny 
Goodman, finds still. many admir- 





shows led. to. riets among the |January. Running together with ——— — troupes a the | surnered an upbeat. but it's still 
, in fact, did | this festival was a jazz fair, also y ess” ensembi aMONE | onsiderably behind the other cate- 


youngsters here and : 
much damage io the prestige of|something new around here. Pair others, and all these units mate | : 
\ jazz in town,” (In a more. recent |teok place at the Congress Hail. |* very effective goodwill gimmick. | gocies. 


interview, Jaenicke told this _re-| This year’s +1960) Salon will take 





With regard to the popularity | As to the Eastern pert of Ger- 


By HANS incanaé’. | |viewer: “I now would like to. bring | place in Franisfurt but - then, in + trends of jazz styles in Germany,| many, the Soviet-ruled territory, 


: Hampton into Berlin once more. I 
Berlin. | want him to prove to the local pub- 
Wolfgang Jaenicke, leading Ber- | lic that ey also able to bring gen- 


lin jamz impresario, is spotlighting uine jazz.” 


this city’s top posiiion when it | There’s no denying 
musie has won here quite a num- 
|}ber of batiles within 
since jazz is often clumsily handled | years. Boycotied here under Hitler 


comes to jazz concerts, especially | 


in West Germany. j and still, years later, a stepchild There are enly a few European big bands, perhaps England's 
He cited Stuttgart as a striking ,of so many a lecal cultural institu-| Ted Heath or Sweden's Harry Arnold, whieh stand comparison 
example: “This city had the) tion, jade has been able to conquer; with Kurt Edelhagen’s 16-plece aggregation. In fact, not a few 


Duke Ellington orch. Oct. 10,/this city’s serious concert halls. | crix opine that the latter is the best big band in Europe. This, of 


Benny Goodman on the follow: ng | Jaenicke’s efforts to make jaz 
day and one day latex, the Newport | | become a eonneisseur’s item with 
Jazz ensemble. This, of course, is; | the fans has taken root. 
musicians have lately staid that 

A drop in audience interest has |Germany’s “most disciplined jaz 
been felt in Berlin too. Many a}audience” {fs now that of Berlin. 
stateside band which drew full|Bandleaders such as Ellington or 
houses some years ago is now fail-|Goodman appreciated it their own 
ing. It’s generally felt that too}Way: lots of encores after their 


impossible,’ he said. 


many jazz concerts have been |}0cal stints, 
taken place within too short a 


ble for the decline too. It’s under-|a special chapter at 





stood that many fans, who are not! annual Cultural Festival. 


Two other important details may 
span. It's certain that the record-| be mentioned: For the first time, 
ing industry has become responsi-| jazz was acknowledged and given 
this ctiy'’s 


1961, it will come back to Berlin. ome may say that the traditional |;,,. i; now more tolerated there 


than some years back, but it stil! 








| plays a secondary rote. It will prob- 
| aby stay that way. as jong as Com 


munism rules there. Jazz Is the 


that jazz | Eur ope's United Nations Band he of tree here, and ane 


the past 


Foreign 


from Switzerland, 


Jean-Louis Chautemps is French. 





The or- schmar (alto sax), 


Stuff Combe come 


Saxist Karl Drewe and bassist Johnny Fischer are Austrians 
Trumpeter Rob Pronk is Dutch; alto-sax player Derek Humble, 
British; pianist Francis Coppietiers, Belgian; 


The remaining six are Germans: Fritz Weichbrodt (trumpet), 
Otto Bredl and Manfred Gaetjens (trombene), Kurt Aderhold 
(tenor sax), Helmut “Nick” Hauck (trombone) and Heinz Kret- 


not blossom im totalitarian coun 
Berlin. tries. 

That people in East Germany go 
|for jazz is proved by the fact that 
lthe Berlin jazz concerts keep at- 
itracting a remarkable number of 


course, is open to some dispute, but one superlative Edelhagen | fast Germans. Many showed up 
truly deserves: he has the most international unit at his disposal. when the Jazz Salon was held. 
His current crew consists of 16 soloists from eight nations 
Trumpeters Milorad Pavlovic and Dusko Gojcovic (latter partici- 
pated in the Newport Jazz Festival) hail from Yugoslavia. 
Trombonist Raymond Droz and drummer 


| Their names had to be kept anony- 
| mous, their number kept secret, in 
order not to give the Red authori- 
ties another argument. They prob- 
| ably would say: See! They are us- 
ing even jazz music for their espi- 
onage. It may be added that a lot 
of musicians from East Germany 
has moved over to West Berlin and 
West Germany to join or set up 
bands here. Lineup of such ref- 
ugees includes a number of form- 
erly top-flight East German names. 


while tenor saxist 
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TIN PAN ALLEY IN WORLD WAR I 


It has been a long time since] 
we War I, and most of the clef- 
fe who wrote its songs, as well 
as the performers who sang them, 
are no longer around. Recent death 
‘ Camille Robert, composer of 
“Madelon,” is a case in point. 

More than 40 years have elapsed 
since the U. S. declared war on the 


Central Powers, but Tin Pan Alley 
| g presses were already run- 
top speed, turning out the 


not s inspired efforts of bards 
and nstrels urging unending ef- 
fi n the war to “make the world 


s for democracy.” 

Before moving on to resurrect a 
f sterworks of World War I, 
vackground may be useful. 


hit of } 
i if 


Fo ) vears or so, following the 
Spar American war, in which 
the I S. triumphed with ease 
é t a hopelessly outmatched 
opponent, Yankee songwriters went 
‘ 1 jingoistic binge. Perhaps the 
I lavs of peace lent a syn- 
thetic glamour to the military life. 

for whatever reason, 


The arket, 
\ flooded with such titles as “I'd 
Like to be a Soldier Boy in Blue,” 





“It's Great to be a Soldier Man,” 
“Lar Yankee Boys in Blue” and 
hundreds of others. Quite often, 
t vearner for fighting-man ac- 
( was a curly-haired tot who 
to get his wish and die 
*“‘mid shot and shell” in the sec- 
ond stanza. Less often was the 
pirant an adult to whom bered 
bystanders could coldly retort, 
“Then why don’t vou enlist, bum?” 
But, around 1910 there was a 
change of sentiment. George Graff, 
J & Ernest R. Ball produced an 
f lent plea for world peace in 
“Let Us Have Peace.” and dedi- 
cated it to President Taft 
When what was at first known 
& he European war” gan, 
American tunesmiths almost unani- 
! ly denounced the proposit'on 
The closest they came to showing 
partisan feeling was the penning of 
ditties in which it was nobly prom- 
ed that we in th's favored land, 
sheltered by 3.090 miles of ocean, 
ld be glad to shelter French 
ar Belgian war orphans “We'll 
Take Care of You All” and “We'll 
Build a Little Home inthe U.S. A.” 
were typical 


An Early Hit 


At this early stage of the war the 
song hit—and_ probably 

biggest faverite of the entire 
ur years—was an English music 

| number whose subject had 
othing to do with conflict, “It’s a 
yng, Long Wav to Tipverary.” 
ritten by a couple of English mu- 
e hall performers—Jack Judge 
and Harry Williams’ ‘an ent'rely 
different man from the Harry Wil- 
liams who wrote lyrics for so many 
American pop tunes)—it had first 
appeared in 1912 and done only 
fairly well on sheet music and rec- 
ords Then the British troops 
picked it up as their marching song 
‘Amevieans had used the equally 
non-military “Hot Times in the Old 
Town” in 1898), and “Tipperary” 
swept the civilized world as few 
other songs have ever done 

As time went on and distrust of 
Germany became stronger (natur- 
ally the Brill Building boys didn’t 
overlook the chance to write 
“When the Lusitania Went 
Down!”) a demand for vrenared- 
ness began to creep in. Graff and 
Jack Glogau wrote “Wake Up, 
America’’ J. Keirn Brennan and 
Ernie Ball made it a little stronger 
by promising that whenever any 
rough stuff broke out, “You'll Be 
There’ -— meaning Uncle Sam 
wasn’t too proud to fight “Hy- 
phenated Americans.” as foreign 
born residents with “divided loyal- 
ties” were called, got told off in 
“Don't Bite the Hand That's Feed- 
ing You.” 

Came April, 1917, 
participation in the war. The Vic- 
tor record list that month con- 
tained nothing of a military flavor, 
but already the catalog editors 
were busily deleting from the next 
complete edition numbers, such as 
“The Watch en the Rhine,” that 
had a pro-German flavor, as well as 
“! Didn't Raise My Boy” and other 
pacifist productions. Also guillo- 
tined was “Down in the U-17,” 
which gave an amusing ragtime ac- 
count of the gay doings under 
water in a German submarine. 

The patriots really got on the 
job fast. Andrew B. Sterling and 
Arthur Lange hymned “Amerca. | 
Here's My Boy” (a retort to “I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy”); Edgar Les- 
lie and George W. Meyer pleaded, | 
“Let’s All Be Americans Now.” 

The Victor June supplement, 


greatest 


a 





me ety 


Pct 


and direct 


By JIM WALSH 


published after war was declared 


had no military number, but it 
listed “Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny 
Oh!” which, on the Edison record 
issued shortly afterward, contained 
an added chorus ending “you must 
go, Johnny, go, Johnny, go ’ 


1917 variant of “Johnny, Get You 
Gun.” A month later, Al Bryar 
who had shouted he didn’t raise his 
boy to be a soldier, had teamed up 
with Harry Tierney to produce “It’s 
Time for Every Boy to Be a 
dier,” and Lew Brown & Charles 
McCarror were pointing a ster? 
forefinger and demanding 
Kind of an American Are You 
All these were trial and error ef 
forts, and none made the impact 
that had been produced by the Brit 
ish “Tipperary” and “Keep the 
Home Fires’ Burning.” Harr 
Von Tilzer managed to 
original idea He praised rhe 
Man Behind the Hammer a1! 
-7low” whose efforts were needs 
As time moved on and 
tions for the draft and 
men overseas went on 
to sustain the fighting forces 
ling & Lange had another t 
“Let's All Do Something.” » 
Berlin with “For Your Count 
and My Country Probably the 
most successful American effort of 
those first few exciting months was 


get 


prepara 
shipping 


Songs 


S¢ ] 


“Joan of Arc” (They Are Calling 
You by Willie Weston ore 
corded it for Victor Bryan l 


However, it : 


“Good-bye, Broad 


Mrs. Jack Wells 
soon topped by 


way, Hello, France,” the rk of 
C. Francis Reisner, Benny Davis & 
Billy Baskette 

Still using the Victor supplem 
for convenient reference S 
tember, 1917, appeared re 
18333, with the fairly succes 
May Be Gone for a Long, Long 
Time,” sung by the Shannon I I 
occupying the A side It was 
ten by Lew Brown & Al Von 7 
And what do you think was demot 
ed to the B? Why, nothing less 
than the greatest Americ 
the war, “Over There.” s 
Billy Murray & the Ameri¢ Q 
tet. Later, realizing what a great 
number had arrived, anothe1 
sion was issued by a milit 
still another was throati 
dered by Nora Bayes, and—to p 
the climax—there was a Red Seal 
by Enrico Caruso. One verse was 
sung in what the signor believed 
to be English and the second it 
his conception of Frenc When 


“Madelon” showed up a good many 
months later, Victor did 
stunt by issuing a dance record 
it, with Marcel Journet 
nent Metop basso, booming the ch 
rus in French. 

From here on out, no human be 
ing, no matter how well provided 
with reference books, could hope 
to tabulate the deluge of “patriotic” 
ditties that inundated the country 
untii the armistice was signed Nov 
11, 1918, and for several months 
afterward. About all that can be 
done is cite some characteristic ex 
amples. 


a similar 


the emi 


Sob Ballads 


In Britain, Judge & Williams, 


the “Tipperary” boys—both are 
dead now—made some unsuccessful 
tries with such things as “They 
Sang ‘God Save the King’.”” The 


Canadian, Lt. Harry Gitz-Rice, 
slightly revamped an old music hall 


number, “Hold Your Hand Out 
Naughty Boy,” and changed it to 
“Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie 


Boy.” A little later, Gitz-Rice had 
a hit with a genuinely touching bal- 
lad, “Dear Old Pal of Mine.” He 
teamed up with Henry Burr to re 
cord for Victor and Columbia 
sketches which were represented to 
be authentic transcriptions of “Life 
in a Trench in Belgium.’ Charles 
K. Harris’ old tear-jerker, ‘Hello, 
Central, Give Me Heaven,” was 
given a new twist—but not by Har- 


ris—in “Hello, Central, Give Me 
No Man‘s Land.” Another sob-bal 
lad, featuring a tot’s longing for 


her absent papa, was “Just a Baby’s 
Prayer at Twilight” (For Her Dad- 
dy Over There.)” “Oh, How I 
Wish I Could Sleep Till My Daddy 
Comes Home” had the same idea 
Two numbers with remarkably sim 
ilar titles. were the _ successful 
“Somewhere in France fs the Lily’ 
and the unsuccessful “Somewhere 
in France Is Daddy.” Then there 
was “Say a Prayer for the Boys 
Out There.” In the second World 
War this title was duplicated al- 
most exactly in “Say a Prayer for 


the Boys Over There.” 

It’s likely that the outstanding 
comedy number of the first half of 
American participation in the war 


was Geoffrey 


O'Hara's “K-K-Katy,” 














a ditty that probably would be 
banned now because it might of.- 
fend the sensibilities of some stam- 
mere But there were plenty of 

er good ones. One of the best 
is a song that almost nobody today 
emembers Your Boy’s on the 
Coal Pile N written by Sam 
Ward 

More n one cleffer hit on the 
dea of é ng imorously the 
ttitude of the American Indian to 

d é S. R. Henry & D 
Or ) ec Savino) did it in 
I i d I ng Berlin in 
Big ( I n Berlin also 

‘ ky 1 an Irish com- 

é rhe Were All Out 
of S ) Jim And probably 
t greatest comic number of the 
ole I s also Berlin's, the 

eserve immortal “Oh, How I 
Hate to Get Up in the Morning.” 

Irving Berlin Tops 

Eve g considered, Berlin's 
¥v song score was the best of 
‘ \ can writer He even 
mal to pay tribute to the 
YMCA organization not enor- 
f li with overseas 
sé é 1, in “I Can Always Find 
a I e Sunshine in the YMCA.” 
As recently reported in VARIETY 
he ) te “Dream On, Little 
Sol Be ’ which was recorded 
by John McCormack in September, | 
1918. b ly recently made avail- | 
able for the first time in a limited 
‘ ( H e pulled “God Bless 
\ ( of the trunk and set 

nation to singing it, instead of 

ting another 20 vears, he would 
bout ve swept the field 

= i € VI rs ol deservedly 

Pal r ( ere not able to do 

e war theme None 

) H Von Tilzer’s efforts 
ked es “The Man Behind 

I i the Plow he did 

s of the lt » ty a 

obacco to the soldiers) 

( Little Good-for-Nothing’s 
G 1 Something, After All.” 
Nob uld suspect it from its 

s Was a number in 

aise Red Cross nurse The 

one ! popular effort of this 

pe S The Rose of No-Man’'s 
| 

Nat Kaiser Wilhelm got 
his sical bumps. “Bring Back 
the Kaiser to Me” was probably the 
nearest Von Tilzer came to having 
a ir hit The film, “The Kaiser, 
the Beast of Berlin” must have in 
spired “The Beast of Berlin (We're 
Going to Get Him.)” 

Then came the end of the war, 
and the public was assured “The 
Navy Took Them Over and the 
Navy Will Bring Them Back,” and 
that Alexander's Band is Back in 
Dixieland 4 sombre note was 
sounded in “The Boys Who Won't 
Come Home.” The hero of “Oh, 
Johnny was resurrected in the 
diverting “Johnny's In Town.”’ Hon 
ors for the best comic song com 
menting on post-war conditions 


probably should go Sam M 


to 


Lewis, Joe Young and Walter Don- 
aldson for preducing the unbeat- 
able “How Ya Gonna Keep ‘Em 
Down on the Farm?” Just an eye- 
lash behind was Irving Berlin in 
“I've Got My Captain Working | 


for Me Now.” The handsdown win- | 
ner for the best serious song about 
the end of the war was Ray Egan 
and Dick Whiting'’s “Till We Meet 
Again.” 

One of the most persistent puz- 
zlies of this whole war song busi- 
ness is why Gus Kahn & Walter | 
Donaldson's ballad, “My Buddy,” is | 
so often referred to by people who | 
should know better as one of the 
enduring hits of World War I. Per- | 
haps it is so described through | 
analogy with “Dear Old Pal of | 
Mine,” which really had a war} 
theme Actually, “My Buddy” 
wasn’t published until 1922, and the 
“buddy” it praises is a sweetheart, 
not a soldier. 


Joe Reisman’s Go-Round 
On Coast for Roulette 
Joe Reisman, artists & reper- 
toire chief for Roulette Records, is 
back in New York after several 
weeks on the Coast. While there 
he cut an album with Jimmie Rod- 
gers and huddled with Bill Loos 
in connection with the latter’s rec- 
ord production work for the label 
on the Coast. Loos is currently 

completing a new Hawaiian LP. 
Reisman also held confabs with 


Abe Diamond of Diamond Dis-| 
tributors, the Roulette outlet in 
Los Angeles, and also made the} 


rounds of the radio stations. 


| retailer sales 


First Symphony Recordings 


Music lovers of the pre-orthophonie days howled for years for 


recordings of the great 


symphony orchestras, but it wasn’t until 


1917 that they got a reasonable facsimile. 
Up to then, an orchestra of about 40 was the largest that could 


be recorded. Symphonic 
they were mostly played 
recorded the Chicago 


strength. 


by 


excerpts were occasionally 
“house 
and Cincinnati symphonies, but not at full 


but 
had 


issued, 
Columbia 


orchestras. 


Then, in December, 1917, Victor announced three waxings by 
the Boston Symphony, conducted by Dr. Karl Muck, whose alleged 
pro-German sentiments soon afterwards made him a subject of 
controversy. In January, 1918, Philadelphia Symphony platters 
were announced. The full orchestra of approximately 100 men 
was used in both the Boston and Philadelphia engravings. Almost 
simultaneously, Columbia came through with a disking by the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra of 90 instruments 

rhe platters were an improvement on all that had gone before, 
but no claim was made that the records and old-style Victrola 
reproduced the orchestra’s full volume As Victor persuasively 
put it: “These are miniature recordings, exactly attuned to the 
needs of your living room Recordings of complete symphonies, 
with all the fire and fury of the original performance, awaited the 
coming of the electric process in 1925. Incidentally, it was also in 
1917 that Victor first issued a vocal record sung by more than a 
small ensemble It was a coupling of “America” and “Sail On,” 
sung by “the great Billy Sunday chorus of more than 2,000 voices.” 
Apparently recorded in one of the tabernacles sacred to the evan- 
gelizing of Billy Sunday, the 2,000 voices were so far away from 


the horn they sounded like about half a dozen. 





British Diskeries Slash Prices 
In an Effort to Upbeat Sales 


By ERNIE PLAYER 


London. 








The talk may be of a } e war 
among the diskeries but nearer the 
face, t a disguised 
cut-} 1. For the big 
trend t evident is 
the i up regu- 

rb nong the esti- 

ed § the ation that 
picks p a platter or I ‘ and 

I nd the s ng o cents 
ometimes dollar ( I S S 
see! S a come-on t ve that 
result. Whet the etites with 
the cheaper bait, a1 the could 
carry ¢ to fee I standard 

Of two things that e con- 
spired to ake ed Ss sit up 
and ethink du! g the vear, the 
najor is the j ng f n sales 
in the earlier mo s. The other 
and less shatter a { of only 
10 in the government's sales tax, 
when more had been yped for, 
this still leaving the imposition at 
a sturdy 50°2. True, those sad sales 


to a healthy 


have picked up latte 





point where the year’s total figures 
are much the same as those of 
1958, but something is wanted to 
encourage a compulsion to buy that 
will at least keep things on a 
steadier turntable or even, more 
desirably, make the skyline trace 
a graph to the high line of 1957. 

Maybe, reasoning goes, a fair 


amount can be achieved by paying 
more attention to markets other 
than the strictly teenage. This 
latter is still going to provide the 
substantial money via pops that hit 
the top 10, but a larger core of 
purchasers of middle-of-the-road 
music and classics, especially on 
LPs, would be a very useful addi- 
tion. 


| pioning of an 


And anyway, whereas a top! 


disk sold to the tune of 500,000 a- 


couple of years ago, the average 
nowadays is something 
300,000 and 350,000. This doesn't 
mean to say that a new craze to 
whip up a rock 'n’ roll type fervor 
wouldn't up the figure again, but 
where's that craze? 

In hardly any way does any one 
diskery'’s move to provide products 
at lower figures clash vielently 
with the move of any rival. 
Whereas, for instance, the Decca 
Group introduced cheaper LP 
albums of pop music in August via 
its Ace of Clubs label, a line re- 
tailing at $2.94 and thereto devoted 
only to classics, its biggest con- 
temporary, the Electric & Musical 
Industries Group, answered in the 
LP direction by bringing in only 
classical stuff at $3.15 per under 
its HMV banner. Where's the war? 

Where true competition is more 
evident is in the Pye Group’s activ- 
ities, those of Philips Electrical, 
and in those of Rank Records and 
the Gala label, marketed by Musi- 
cal & Plastic Industries. Pye has not 
only launched a series of “Golden 
Guinea” ($2.94) LP platters but 
has also embarked on a direct-to- 
system during the 
year, something which Philips has 
also ventured albeit on a less spec- 
tacular scale. 

The Pye move, which brings the 
manufacturer 


between | 


| Columbia have 








relationship with u} ds of 7,500 
retailers, has undeniably grabbed 
a greater share of the market for 
this concern than it ad when 
striving for outlets through the 16 
or so wholesalers that exist in the 
U.K plus four depots owned by 
EMI). And granting the cost of an 
increase of labor force, of delivery 
vans, et al., the cor dodges a 
wholesaler charge that can amount 
to nearly 50°‘ of an LP album’s 
take or around 10 on 45 or 78 
rpm. If this is seen as attractive, 
though, it is hardly likely to inspire 
a total swingover to a dire 
System on the part of a diskeries, 
though EMI and Decca are nat- 
urally keeping a close watch to see 
if there are any aspects that migh 
be inco porated in their existing 
methods 
Gala Label 

Gala Records, which made a stir 
by its entry into the field in late 
1958 with an initial low-price 
range, has continued to make 
steady headway and added long- 


It remains the 
“competitor” to 


plays to its catalogs 
one potential true 


the majors by virtue of its basie 
cheaper-than-normal policy, but 
its activities nevertheless don't 


seem to worry them overmuch even 
though it has grabbed some good 
pressings from the States and 
added native recordings to its lists 


It retails through drug stores and 
such. 

Top Rank is another kettle of 
fish (or drums?). In its brief span 


of operations—it bowed at the start 
of '59—it has zoomed to substan- 
tial proportions and, via its cham- 
international coop- 
erative whereby indie labels the 
world over may find outlets, not to 
mention the propaganda power at 
its command through the Rank 
theatre chain and all, it can already 
be reckoned a force. Also it has 
achieved a modicum of pacesetting 
by bringing in a range of 45 rpms 
at lower than standard price. 

Too Many Disks a 

Although some storekeepers are 
uneasy and claim that the flow of 
disks is already too great, the entry 
of new labels into the market isn’t 
yet complete. Warner Bros. will be 
introducing its platters here soon, 
possibly with Pye doing the han- 
dling. 

Another development during the 
vear was the virtual fadeout of the 
78 rpm platter, with a switchover 
to the 45 rpm. Also there has been 
some growth, maybe not sensa- 
tional, but growth nevertheless, is 
stereo: Labels including RMV and 
introduced stereo 
45 rpms. And there may be men- 


| tioned an upswing in the playing- 


time being accorded British plat- 
ters on the air. 

Cleffers and songwriters have 
been beefing for some time that 
BBC  censciously or otherwise 
shows a preference for American 
disk artists, but a deputation earlier 
this year by a Member of Parlia- 
ment, Captain Chetwynd, backed 


| by the British Guild of Songwrit- 
ers, seems to be having the desired 


into direct trading ' effect. 
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The best sales year in Columbia Records’ history. ': Based 
upon consumer surveys and retail sales,Columbia holds industry 
leadership, with the largest share of the market. \*) 


(1 \ 
sa OH 


Columbia, the industry leader, will continue to provide creative, 
quality programming in recorded repertoire. |*| | 




















An index to quality: the No. 1 roster of artists in the industry. 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS ARTISTS - Leonard Bernstein - 
E. Power Biggs - Alexander Brailowsky « Budapest String Quartet 
- Robert Casadesus « Robert Craft + Philippe Entremont + Eileen 
Farrell « Zino Francescatti + Glenn Gould - Eugene Istomin « Andre 
Kostelanetz « Oscar Levant « Mormon Tabernacle Choir + The 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra + Eugene Ormandy + The 
Philadelphia Orchestra + Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet+ Leonard 
Rose « Isaac Stern « Rudolf Serkin - Thomas Schippers + Igor 
Stravinsky « George Szell - Richard Tucker - Bruno Walter 





COLUMBIA POPULAR ARTISTS - Jerri Adams « Cliff Arquette 
- Tony Bennett + Polly Bergen + Victor Borge - Patti Bown + The 
Brothers Four - Dave Brubeck « Ray Bryant - The Buffalo Bills - 
Billy Butterfield - Renato Carosone: Allen Case» Ronnie Chapman 
- Allen Chase - Buck Clayton « Ray Conniff + Jill Corey - The 
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Coronados-Vic Damone: Miles Davis: Doris Day-Johnny Desmond 
¢ Frank DeVol- Barry DeVorzon: Marlene Dietrich» Marge Dodson 
- Les Elgart - Duke Ellington + Percy Faith - The Four Lads - The 
Four Voices + Jacqueline Francois - Stan Freeman + Dominic 
Frontiere « Erroll Garner « Arthur Godfrey + Juliette Greco » The 
Hi-Lo’s - Luther Henderson - Judy Holliday - Mahalia Jackson + 
J. J. Johnson « Kitty Kallen» Sammy Kaye+ Ed Kenney + Andre 
Kostelanetz: Frankie Laine+Gloria Lambert» Lambert, Hendricks 
& Ross » Michel: Legrand - Norman Luboff - Richard Maltby - 
Johnny Mathis - Mitch Miller - Guy Mitchell - Yves Montand 
- Patachous Les Paul & Mary Ford: Johnnie Ray+ George Roberts 
-Kileen Rodgers: Jimmy Rushing: Ernie Sheldon: Jennie Smith- 
Jo Stafford - The Kirby Stone Four « Billy Storm + Sylvia Syms 

| - Paul Taubman « Leslie Uggams- Jerry Vale - Art Van Damme 
- Frankie Vaughan - Joe Wilder - Gaddy Wilson - Teddy Wilson 
- Kai Winding « Earl Wrightson + Frankie Yankovic 


COLUMBIA COUNTRY & WESTERN ARTISTS - Johnny Cash - 
The Chuck Wagon Gang + Collins Kids » Crash Craddock + Jimmy 
Dean + Jimmie Dickens « Flatt & Seruggs « David Frizzell + Lefty 
Frizzell + Dick Glasser + Freddie Hart - Hawkshaw Hawkins - 
Johnny Horton + Stonewall Jackson « Norma Jean « Bobby Lord « 
John Dee Loudermilk + George Morgan + Carl Perkins « Bill 
Phillips « Ray Price » Marty Robbins « Carl Smith « The Three G’s » 
Mel Tillis + Billy Walker +» Charlie Walker - Marijohn Wilkin 


THE BEST OF STAGE AND SCREEN + “THE SOUND OF 
MUSIC” + “GYPSY” + Hal Holbrook in “MARK TWAIN 
TO-NIGHT” « Sir John Gielgud in “AGES OF MAN” + “PORGY 
AND BESS” (Original Movie Sound Track) 


tH COLUMBIA 


& DIVISION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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Extend SEASON’S GREETINGS 
(and Many THANKS) 


From THEIR THIRD WORLD TOUR 




















Now Appearing Latest MERCURY Record 
cont ite | Jan. 3-10 MADRID, Spain| — “waar ooes rr marten 
“EUROPE —) “MY SECRET” 
AT NIGHT” Latest MERCURY Album 
Jan. 14-24 ENGLAND et MERCURY 
Management: PERSONALITY PROD. INC., 30 West 60 Street, New York, N. Y. Public Relations: JEAN BENNETT 
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NEW YORK 
745 Fifth Avenue 


JOE GLASER 
President 


Associates 


JACK ARCHER 
LARRY BENNETT 
BERT BLOCK 

BOB BUNDY 
FRANCES CHURCH 
OSCAR COHEN 
JACK L. GREEN 
DAVE GOLD 

JOE SULLY 

AL VALENS! 


MIAMI BEACH 
407 Lincoln Road 


ART FREW 
FRANK CHEESEWORTH 


HOLLYWOOD 
8619 Sunset Blvd. 


BOBBY PHILLIPS, Manager 
_ .DON KRAMER 
BILLY McDONALD 

FRANK RIO 
SHIRLEY SHAININ 


LAS VEGAS 
2207 Maroney 


ART ENGLER . 


CHICAGO 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 


FRED WILLIAMSON, Vice Pres. 
RAYMOND AULER 
PAUL BANNISZER 

ED BAETZEL 
HAROLD. GROSENBACH 
T. KERMAN 
HAL MUNRO 
JOE MUSSE 
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Congratulations 


HARMS, INC. 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 

ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 




















Now In Release 


THE Paramount Picture 


“LIL ABNER” 


Lyrics by Music by 


JOHNNY MERCER GENE de PAUL 


COMMANDER PUBLICATIONS 


Marshall Robbins, Gen. Mgr. / 1610 N. Argyle Ave. / Hollywood 28 
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5 
THE DIAMONDS RALPH MARTERIE 


Om 
rac % 
AIOMS 


ARIET 


on your 54 Anniversary 


NICHOLS AND MAY 








HERMAN CLEBANOFF 











Frank D’Rone Max Roacu 


from all of us at... 








Terry GIBBS 


= 
> 


THE GAYLORDS THE MODERNAIRES 








ERNESTINE ANDERSON 





MERCURY RECORD CORPORATION e 35 East Wacker Drive e Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Best Wishes 


From 
PALM SPRINGS MUSIC 
JOHNNY MERCER MILTON RASKIN 


1601 N. Gower St. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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THE BIG 3 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
LEO FEHIST, INC. 
MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 





WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
trained and equipped to administer and promote 
its famous catalogs through offices and personnel 
in principal cities. | 





GREAT STANDARDS 


progressively developed and utilized. 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


widely recorded and extensively promoted. 


PROFESSIONAL MANAGER STANDARD EXPLOITATION 
Norman Foley Oscar Robbins 
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Areetinas 


JACK 




















REGMAN 


ROCCO Yer 


CHESTER 
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ys ia ae symbol oe A 


The trade papers tell us that good music is on the way back! Once more the public is to have the 
opportunity to hear melodies and lyrics that have meaning. ™® ASCAP members have always 
provided top quality music in the popular field, Broadway productions, Hollywood motion pictures, 
and the prize-winning works in the symphonic and concert field, as well as religious music. 
m= Among ASCAP members are the immortals of the world of music, today’s musical greats and 


the young writers who will create the outstanding music THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS 
of tomorrow. & ASCAP is the symbol of quality in music! AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS iayene x 
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FEATHERS 4 
IN OUR 





Roger Williams « Jane Morgan * Fred Astaire « Eartha Kitt « Pete King 
Carmen McRae « Amalia Rodrigues * Jerry Keller « John Gart « David Hill 
Barbara Carroll « Herb Coleman * Anita Darian « Bill Hayes * Ann Schein 


New York City Ballet Orchestra « Paganini String Quartet « Vic Schoen 


Domenico Savino « Andrew Sisters « Richard Wolfe « Frank Hunter 
*Kapp Records of course 

















Live Music Keeps Alive 
American Music And Musicians 





THE AMERICAN FEBERATION OF MUSICIANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANABA 


AFL-CIO 


HERMAN KENIN, President 
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Capitol Records 


takes pleasure 
in adding its 
congratulations 
to 


Variety 


on its 


94th anniversary 


of service 
to the entertainment 




















industry 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 




















Scheduled for release shortly, the sensational ... 


SWAMP LEGEND 


Recorded by BERNADINE REED on EPIC Records 


SOsTOR 15, ‘Maas. 
The B. F. WOOD Tint C0, INC. . fae 


anley Mills—Prof. Mgr. 














Happy New Year ! 


Jimmy Blade and his Orchestra 


CURRENTLY 8th YEAR 
CAMELLIA HOUSE, DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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Notionaily distributed thru 





UNITED TELEFILM 
Wiiievaiee Via iis 


NEW YORK 
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“the hottest organist in the business’’« 





“Billy Nalle for our money is so close a 
number two man on the organ totem pole 
to George Wright that he crowds Wright 
a bit. Nalle’s playing is the most terrific 
example of theatre type pipe organ sound 
we've heard, coupled brilliantly with the 
harmonies, rhythms and other devices 
more customarily heard with bands like 
Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey — we 
might add the immortal Glenn Miller to 
this list. In a manner of speaking, Nalle 
goes further than any other recording per- 
sonality in purveying the sounds and 
rhythms teen-agers are most akin to. This 
is not to imply his stuff is not for older 
buffs, for his imaginative melodic, har- 
monic and rhythmic structures would be 
completely fascinating to any interested 
person. Nalle is a Julliard School graduate 
who also worked with Teddy Wilson, and 
shows it—or should we say them! His mu- 
sical designs obviously are based in trained 
background upon which he has superim- 
posed an adroitness seldom equalled on or 
off recordings.” 

The American Organist 














“He show 


“Billy Nalle demonstrates niftily the 
swinging capabilities of a theatre pipe or- 
gan, giving the organ a big band beat and 
instrumental coloration.” 


VARIETY 


s not only a rhythmic concern 


but a knowledge of the instrument’s varied 


musical 
work.” 





dimensions. Impressive 


The Cash Box 


organ 













“complete mastery of the instrument. He 
has succeeded in interpreting contemporary 
jazz on a theatre pipe organ. Each hearing 
adds to the appeal of and our admiration 
for Nalle’s work. This could be the start 
- a new era in the life of the mighty Wur- 
itzer.” 

Theatre Organ Review (England) 








in the business.” 








“His exciting playing sounds just great, 
and Mr. Nalle is, indeed, an accomplished 
jazz artist.” 


| 
N 





The New Records 











LLE 





Bp. 





@ RECITALS 
ly 
Current MiRR 
LONE OSONic 
G DR. MA &cords 












































“.-the Stan Kenton of the organ. Billy's 
style is new and far removed from the nor- 
mal theatre organ stylegHottest organist 


Radio and TV review; (Dublin, Ireland) é 


























Congratulations 


WALTER SCHARE 


Composer - Conductor 


Current Assignment 


“CINDERFELLA” 


A Jerry Lewis Production 


Paramount Pictures 
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Congratulations 
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Season’s 














T. B. HARMS COMPANY 
WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 

DE SYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. 
BUXTON HILL MUSIC CORPORATION 
GERSHWIN PUBLISHING CORP. 
FLORENCE MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
STRATFORD MUSIC CORPORATION 
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|SXo higeeeysleums weo ble (= 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 

















i 
RICHARD MALTBY 


CONDUCTOR — ARRANGER — COMPOSER 
@ Now recoroinc: COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Latest Albums 


“SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE” — “HELLO, YOUNG LOVERS” 


ere RICHARD MALTBY ORCHESTRA 


FAVORITE AT OVER 100 COLLEGES 


@ TRANSCRIPTIONS: SESAC-MUZAK 
* COMMERCIALS AND JINGLES 


FOR MADISON AVE. 


PLAYS Currently on Radio and TV For: 
PLYMOUTH 60 — “STEVE ALLEN SHOW” 


GEORGE M. COHAN GEORGE M. COHAN UNITED AIRLINES 
MUSIC PUB. CO. CORPORATION YARDLEY XMAS 1959 


1776 Broodway 1776 Broadway Represented Exclusively by: 


New York 19 Bi ag ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY New York Chicago Miami Beach Hollywood 











lhe 
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Linking The Wold With Musée 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., INC. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


ADIOS 


ALMOST PARADISE 


CUANTO LE GUSTA 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 














AMOR DO | WORRY 
BABALU DOWN YONDER 
BAIA EL CUMBANCHERO 
BE MINE TONIGHT FASCINATION 
BESAME MUCHO FRENESI 
BRAZIL GEORGIA ON MY MIND 
CACHITA GOOD - BYE 
CAN’T GET OUT OF THIS MOOD GRANADA 
CHERRY JUDY 
CIMARRON (Roll On) LAZYBONES 
LAZY RIVER 


COME CLOSER TO ME 


Season's Greetings 
Bonne Anne @ Buoni Feste © Gott Nytt Ar 
Felices Fiestas © Frohe Feiertage 


OFFICES IN- EVERY MUSIC CENTER OF THE GLOBE 
- SOUTHERN Music PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
____MEtopy LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
LISBON ANTIGUA ~ CHARLES K. Harris Music Pus. Co., INC. pe rurn toe 
— LA SALLE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT SOUTH 
_ PERA MUSIC CORPORATION 
MAMBO JAMB SWAY 
: PANTHER Music CORPORATION 
MAMBO No. 5 : : SWEET AND GENTLE 
 R.F. D. Music PUBLISHING CO., INC. | 
we © : MURRAY DEUTCH, General Professional Mgr. TABOO 
MARIA BONITA AMSTERDAM —CIUDAD-TRUJILLO. MADRID SANTIAGO DE THREE BELLS 
: AUCKLAND GUAYAQUIL MELBOURNE CHILE 
MARIA ELENA BARCELONA HAMBURG MEXICO CITY STOCKHOLM THREE CABALLEROS 
BOGOTA HAVANA MILAN SYDNEY 
MOCKIN’ BIRD HILL BRUSSELS JOHANNESBURG PARIS TOKYO TICO TICO 
BUENOS AIRES LIMA PUERTO RICO -—CVIENNNA 
MY ADOBE HACIENDA CARACAS LONDON RIO DE JANEIRO ZURICH TIME WAS 
P.S. | LOVE YOU NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE 
: NASHVILLE - MONTREAL 
PATRICIA " YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 
R. P. IVERSEN, Vice President 
PERFIDIA WAITING FOR THE ROBERT E. LEE 
RALPH S. PEER; 


President : 
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Congratulations 


JACK SHAINDLIN 


ETY 




















Korn, Fermata Pubbery Kingpins 


(Sheet Music, That Is) in Argentina 


By NID EMBER 
Buenos Aires. | 
Sheet in Argentina 
are practically controlled by two 
publishing outfits: Korn and Fer- 
miata 
Sheet music now sells for 1/13th 
of a dollar and a fraction more if 
it becomes a best-seller. Anything 
that runs into three editions 
very goed. Once a tune sells 1,000 


and performers 
music sales ging) the demand for disks 
gentina royalties are prim 
of composers. 


eryone had a piano, far mc 
music was sold, but to 


is three Korn Brothers are 


trast with other countries, 


creating (plug 


, 
By con 
in Ar- 

e income 


In the good old days when ev- 


re sheet 
the 
in- 


day 


more 


terested in the royalty side of their 


ies in & vear, the diskeries business than they were when as 
inti AMR ine : *| youngsters they sold sheet music 
must have it in catalog. The de- on Calle Corrientes. From there 


mand is buiit by distributing the 


sheet music free amongst bands, trol 75% of all music ec 


they built up a fortune and con- 


liting in 








COSNAT 


DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
315 West 47th St., New York 


America’s Largest Record Distributors 
Congratulates 


VARIETY 
on its 54th Anniversary 


JERRY BLAINE, President ELLIOT BLAINE, Gen. 











| this country, all achieved over a 
37-year period, 


Korn brothers started, aged 16, 
14 and the younger still in short 
pants, with a stand in someone's 
hallway (here called la zaguan) at 


Corrientes 931, above which as or- 
phans they had a little room in 
which they lived. Ricardo was the 


firm's capitalist, lending the oth- 
ers his four-peso daily wage as a 
printer’s apprentice. This kept 
them all alive and capitalized the 
sheet music business. Gradually 
it became a habit for top-rank 
performers, such as Gardel, Raz- 


zano and many others who worked 
the Corrientes theatres, to stop at 


the tiny store seeking new songs 
and gossip over “mate” with the 
lively Korn youngsters Even 
Maurice Chevalier could recall 
that narrow little store. 


Today the Korns own their own 
printing plants, are real estate ty- 
legit “angels,” film capital- 
ists and magazine publishers 
Their entertainment magazine 
Radiolandia” with its “Tevelan- 
dia” now added, has the biggest 
circulation of any local magazine 
360.000 

As musie publishers the Korns 
represent Edward B. Marks Music 


coons 


Corp., Leeds Music Corp, Antobal 
Music Corp., Frank Music Corp., 
and offshoots including Desilu 
Musie Corp., Morro, Brambila 
SRL of Mexico, Jacobs Music, 
Trinity and Towne Music, Dan- 


delion, Arc Music, George Paxton 
Inc., Winneton, Acuff Rose Music, 
Milene, Progressive, Walden, 
World Music of Brussels and of 














Re eK 


Holiday Greetings to You All “Re * < 
Uy and, the Colonel 


o 











Geneva, Zodiac (Music Corp of 
S., A. B. Succemelodier of 
Stockholm, Editions of IMC of 


Muziek Co 
Trumpff, 


France, International 
of Holland, Editions 
Germany, Editions Vendome 
Paris, Good Music Ltd., England, 
World Music Espanola, Spain. 


Korns point out how the music 


business has grown in the years 
they have been connected with it 
Today there are 12,000 authors 


compared to 300 of 20 years ago 
They also point to the constant 
flow of students enrolling at the 
conservatoires, increasing in num- 
bers every year and the big sale 
there is of all books about music 
to stress the Argentine people’s in 
terest in music 

Brothers have been responsible 
for expecting much Argentine mu- 
particularly “Humahuaquena,” 
which gave rise to a notorious pla- 
giarism suit. Their editions today 
collect royalties from such far- 
away places as Israel and the Fiji 


sic 


Islands. Another of their big hits 
was “La Foule,” a Peruvian type 
waltz by Angel Cabral, which 


Edith Piaf chose to add to her re- 


pertoire when here some years 
ago. 

Other publishing outfit is run 
by lively 35-year-old Mauricio 


Brenner, who as “Ben Molar” has 


written the lyrics in Spanish for 
many big hits over the past 15 
vears, beginning with “Delicado.” 


He believes firmly, and not from 
a spirit of partisanship because he 
is a lyric-writer, that songs must 
be given local-language lyrics to 
succeed. 

He is always most active among 
performers, persuading them tu 
use his tunes, and now has his own 
*“Men’s Club” corner on Channel 
7, on which he acts as combined 
music and disk jockey. He has 
been in the game 18 years, having 
started Lebendiger’s assistant 


as 


in Fermata when still in short 
pants. Film Director Enrique de 
Kosas had offered him a job as as- 
sistant to an assistant director, but 
he plumped for Tin Pan Alley ine 
stead. 

Fermata does big business with 
Brazil and has now launched in 
Buenos Aires a foxtrot by Chilean 
composers Imperatore and Violota, 
“Marcianita,” which Ne. 1 
hit of the moment. Fermata also 
edits the music from the Franco- 
Brazilian coproduction “Orfcu Ne- 
gro,” which has swept Argentina, 
and they confidently hope will be 
an equal success in the U. S. 


the 


is 


‘Goliath’ Tracker Cues 
AIR’s LP-Singles Sked 


With the soundtrack score from 
“Goliath and the Barbarians” 
under belt, the 
formed American International 
Record laid out year’s 
schedule which will include the re- 
lease of one LP every six weeks 
and one single every month 

According to Al Simms, general 
manager of AIR, a subsid of Amer- 
ican International Pictures, the 
scores for “Girl From Death Row” 
and “House of Usher” are being 
prepared by Les Baxter who did 
“Goliath and the Barbarians.” On 
the singles end, AIR has started 
rolling with Judy Harriet’s coup- 
ling of “Goliath, Big Man” and 
‘Music For Love.” 


al- 


ready its newly 


has next 

















WORLD'S LEADER IN AUTHENTIC 


FOLK MUSIC 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
HIGH FIDELITY RELEASES 

EVERY MONTH 
“ e for a > ca zg of 400 


NEw 


ay =6C#€F A : PTHNK 
AMERI AN INTERNATIONA 
JA Sclt t INSTRUCTIONA 
CHIDREN PRATURE 
117 West 46th St.. N 





Y Cc. 3%. WN. Y 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 





Season's 


ABELES & 


Greetings 


BERNSTEIN 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


AND 





RALPH GINSBURGH 


PALMER HOUSE CONCERT ORCHESTRA | 


HIS 











all good wishes 





ERROLL GARNER 






































uUp- 











Lrat Wishes 


ANDY WILLIAMS 
THE CHORDETTES 
THE EVERLY BROTHERS 
JOHNNY TILLOTSON 
LENNY WELCH 


ARCHIE BLEYER 


PRESIDENT 
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GREAT 
STANDARDS 


BEYOND THE BLUE 
HORIZON 
BIBLE TELLS ME SO 
‘BLUE HAWAII 
BLUE ORCHIDS 
BUBBLES IN THE WINE 
BUTTONS AND BOWS 
CHAMPAGNE WALTZ 
COCKTAILS FOR TWO | 
COCOANUT GROVE 
DOLORES 
PALLING IN LOVE AGAIN | 
COLDEN EARRINGS 
HEART AND SOUL | 
| DON’T CARE IF THE 
SUN DON’T SHINE 
| DON’T WANT TO WALK | 
WITHOUT YOU BABY 
1 GET ALONG WITHOUT 
YOU VERY WELL 
PLL ALWAYS LOVE YOU | 
YOURS | 
| REMEMBER YOU 
iT COULD HAPPEN TO 
You 
IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY 
DAY 
IT’S EASY TO 
REMEMBER 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE | 
JUNE IN JANUARY | 
| 
} 





| 
| 


iUST ONE MORE CHANCE | 
LONESOME ROAD 
LOUISE 
LOVE IN BLOOM 
LOVE IS JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER 
LOVE LETTERS 
LOVE ME TONIGHT 
LOVER 
MIMI 
MONA LISA 
MOONLIGHT BECOMES 
You 
VOON LOVE 
MY IDEAL 
VEY OLD FLAME 
VY SILENT LOVE 
NEARNESS OF YOU 
NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
EYES 
ONE DOZEN ROSES 
ONE HOUR WITH YOU 
ONLY A ROSE 
OUT OF NOWHERE 
PENTHOUSE SERENADE: | 
PLEASE 
PRAISE THE LORD AND 
PASS THE AMMUNITION 
SILVER BELLS 
SING YOU SINNERS 
SMALL FRY 
SOME DAY 
SONG OF THE 
VAGABONDS 
SOON 
STELLA BY STARLIGHT | 
SUNFLOWER 
TANGERINE 
rHANKS FOR THE 
MEMORY 
PHAT GLD BLACK MAGIC 
THAT’S AMORE 
ro EACH HIS OWN 
I'WILIGHT ON THE 
TRAIL 
TWO SLEEPY PEOPLE 
VAGABOND KING WALTZ 
WHEN I TAKE MY SUGAR 
TO TEA 
WITH EVERY BREATH I 
TAKE 
WITH THE WIND AND 
THE RAIN IN HER 
HAIR 
YOU BROUGHT A NEW 
KIND OF LOVE TO ME 





Just a Few Suggestions 
From Our Complete Catalogs 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 














PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 



































'Can’t Keep A Good Song Down) 


The music biz is replete with evidence 
song down” which, 


“you can’t keep a good 
while never the trade slogan that one music 


publisher long propagated—‘you can’t go wrong with a Feist 
song’”—has been proved time and again over the years Some 
songs are that good that they bounce up more than once, due to 
specialized impact because of renditions or spottings (The 
“boudoir” version by Bonnie Baker of Abe Olman and Ed Rose’s 
“Oh Johnny” illustrates the performance angle, as does Judy 
Garland’s “Dear Mr. Gable” interpretation of Jimmy Monaco and 


Joe McCarthy's “You Made Me Love You 
It.” Then, too, there is the greater im 
version that a Ruth Etting gave the origin 
Bayes treatment of “Shine On, Harv 

that many blandly identify the song with the 


I Didn't Wanta to Do 
via a new generation 
il Jack Norworth-Nora 
Moon,” to the degree 
latterday Ziegfeld 


pact 


songstress, rather than Miss Bayes and her songwriter-husband 

The past year (1959) came up vw two solid examples in 
“Mack The Knife” and “The Three Bell “Mack The Knife,” 
Originally written by Kurt Weill with a German lyric by Bert 
Brecht in 1933 for “Die Drei Groschenope1 was adapted into 
English in 1955 by Marc Blitzstein for t fT-Broadway produc- 
tion of “The Threepenny Opera l é is an instrumental 
click in 1956 by Dick Hyman o I Moritat” or Mack The 
Knife” theme on the MGM but SI intil Bobby Darin’s 
Swinging version on the Atco label that the ic version be- 
came a bestseller “The Thr B s became a click this 
year via The Browns’ version on RCA Victor, was a French 
original by Jean Villard uncer the title o Les Trois Cloches,” 
composed in 1945. It n e sol nois a French disking by 
Edith Piaf and Les Compagnons de a ( nsons but The Browns, 
a country & western group, mad tat seller in this country 
In some other versions “7 Th B is known as “The 
Jimmy Brown Song.” 

The solid songs which, someti of special quality are 
a long time snowballing, are ex i, for instance, by “I’m 
Glad There Is You originall } } ( t ind a long time 
coming, but getting there W Gro I lerly 46) is an- 
other sample of a ballad whic the has sustained im- 
pact, especially as a comparative f id interpretation 
by the latterday class nit chantoo f the Celeste Holm and 
Hildegarde genre. John Rox’s 1940 t t's a Big Wide Wonder- 
ful World,” incidentally a BMI licens number since most of the 
slow starters are dominantly in the ASCAP stable, likewise owes 
its durability to the in-person renditior the svelte songstresses 
in the class boite belt 

Hoagy Carmichael’s “Star Dust t four o1 Ding e years to 
really take hold, and for a long I h was openly 
inimical to the publisher on t S didn’t work o1 
but this was a song whic or t took f, no rates with “St 
Louis Blues” as the most prolif pop song in modern 
annals. It’s now reached the stage whe somebody made a record 
of “The Verse of ‘Star Dust just as a change of pace 

Interpretations give unexpected va songs. Irving Berlin’s 
“Marie,” for example, didn't ck until that Tommy Dorsey specia! 
patter version, just as Johnny Long's ynewhat unorthodox and 
slightly ribald version of 4 Shan in Old Shanty Town” owes 
its impact to the special patt 

Berlin's “God Bless Americ isa s le of the “timing” aspec 
—it was written in the World War I i but world tensions 
weren't as acute then as during the Hitler aggressions A rededi- 
cation to our country made the 1917- tten ballad a time paean 
for Kate Smith in 1938. It has sir become a “second national 
anthem.” 

Then there are the instrumentals ( for lyric couplings 

In this respect, Jack R¢ bb when he headed the Big Three 
(Robbins, Feist and Miller Music Cory} vas a master He did 
it with David Raksin’s “Laura wit Peter DeRose’s “Deep 
Purple,” excerpt from one of the latter's suit and he did it with 


“Manhattan Serenade,” also originally a piano solo by Louis Alter 

Robbins even helped create Rodgers & Hart's most “popular” 
single song, away from a legit or film s with “Blue Moon.” 
This is a saga all its own. First it was known as “Prayer.” Then 
it was an incidental instrumental! in t vod Revue” (Metro), 
with Jean Harlow strumming a harp, and later became titled, “Oh 
Lord, Won't You Make Me a Star.” 

Meantime Ted FioRito was playing it at the Cocoanut Grove, 
Los Angeles, as an instrumenta ybscure titled “Manhattan 
Melodrama,” in which picture it finally wound up David O 
Selznick, then production topper at Metro, wanted it named after 


the film and Robbins refused, statir It would be like calling 


your picture ‘10 Nights in a Barro : nick agreed and sug- 
gested it be retitled, so it was fas I for Shirley Ross, under 
the tag, “The Bad in Eve Mar nd she introduced it at the 
competitive Hotel Biltmore, I A. (Biltmor 3owl), at the sa 
time that FioRito was playing it as a dance tune under the othe1 
title. 

Robbins, bedded at the t a heart attack 
sent for the late Lorenz (Lar Hart ar ggested “Blue Moon.’ 
and_ the lyricist acquiesced but c “Jack, you've 


now gotten me down to your less, published 
away from the picture, “Blue Moor 1 yped into a pop smash 
perhaps R&H's top pop su : It was } ged as a straight song 
sold 250,000 in sheet music, whi linary 

Sometimes a decision to revive a so because an artist like 
Tony Martin happens to be partial to “Manhattan,” from the first 


Rodgers & Hart “Garrick Gaieties” (1925) necessitates a little up- 
dating when there is a topical refers Ir it era “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” was the longrun legit champ and “I hope they live to see 
it close” was a natural rhyme. For the RCA Victor version, when 
Martin revived it, the coupling becamé¢ South Pacific’ is a ter- 


rific show they say, we both may see it close some day.” 


“a 


’ 


“Down Yonder,” “Il Miss My Swiss,” “Green Eves,” “Dreamland Rendezvous 
“If You Believe In Me,” “‘Lucky Lindy,” “Don’t Wake Me Up, Let Me Dream.” 


Current autobiography: “Without Rhyme or Reason,” “Jean- 
nine I Dream of Lilac Time” “By Heck,” “My Mother's Eyes,” 
“This Is Your Life,” “Hitchy Koo,” “Mama Don’t Want No 
Peas and Rice,” “Are You From Heaven?” 


Until Further Notice 
birthday Aunouncement 


AUGUST 3lst 
1886 - 1960 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


(WOLFIE ) 


I'm Not Braggin’—I'm Grateful 


Everything from Here in, is Velvet 
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VARIETY 
On 54th Anniversary 


Congrats to 


“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” “Ramona,” “Marta,” “Oh 
Katharina, 
How Are You?”, 


“ “Peanut Vendor,” “Mama Inez,” “Hello Aloha, 
“African Lament,” “Shades of Night.” 
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Now Auditioning NEW STUDENTS 
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1650 Broadway 
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LOCAL 802 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


is happy to be with 

VARIETY on its 

54th Anniversary 

and looks forward to helping 


it celebrate the next one. 


LOCAL 802, A.F.M. 

AL MANUTI, President 

AL KNOPF, Vice-President 
MAX L. ARONS, Secretary 
HY JAFFE, Treasure. 
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Crazy New Year! 


JOHNNY MERCER 
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‘Community’ Niteries Where The Game 
Is Not in the Name But in Family B.O. 


The roadhouse operator who had 
» shut down around the onset of 





Switzerland’s Unique Circus 





KNIE BROTHERS CHANGE ACTS EVERY YEAR— 
TOUR FULL EIGHT MONTHS IN TINY SWITZERLAND— 


By JOE COHEN 


prices. Most outlying cabarets have 
long ago discarded production and 





Vorld War II found that gasoline] lines. They mean little to “toget 
ig available again and was in-|erness” trade. 

ecting the site of his business The major lesson in the use of 
stead of vast stretches of empty | names is learned from t histor 
its broken occasionally by a hot-| of Ben Maksik’s Town & Count 
9g stand and a gas station, he| Club in Brooklyn. His spot 

yund a burgeoning community of | from extremely humble beginnings 


nch homes, split levels, Cape 
yds and some which looked some- 
hat like Pitkin Ave. moderne. 
is were playing right off the 











to an ornate 1,750-seater. B 
cious buying and sho 
modestly priced entertaine 
spot prospered. To 


yad 4 nearby shopping centre scope reached by T&( 
as attracting hord of family | felt that to fill the 
yple and the area was studded obliged to get top tale 
ith schools and places of worship. eost. The latter obi¢ 
This kind of location was not for eost’—almost ruined it 
» kind of spot he had previously him into Chapter XI 
in until he was chased out of. ties of more than $500,000. H 
yusiness by liquor and gas short- Jerry Lewis $40,000 | 
es. So he sold out started to compete with Las Vé 


The guy that bought the joynt 
ilso looked at the split levels and 
ranch houses. churches, schools, 
temples and its proximity to shop- 


for whatever names 

ing to come to Brook 
Since then, Maksik 

out of his deep financia 


ping centres and its easy accessi- staying with lower pt i 

yility. and was happy at this ter- and advertising his modest | 
ific location—-what a place for a heavily. He has played I 
tht club! : 


iburban entertainment centres 


vho didn’t want to be seen. It was 
an outgrowth of the prohibition 


é 
the normal beat of the Feds, and 
a stranger wasn’t admitted unless | 
he had references. It wasn't a| 


Flight to the Suburbs 
The urban housing shortages 
brought on by restrictions on 


building during the war, and the | upped prices to the | 
they can’t be afforded 


rapid growth of population, also a 
wartime development, chased 
hardy pioneer stock to suburban 
areas where houses were cheaper 
than apartments. With a family 
buggy and with occasional help 
from the decrepit railroad, the av- 
erage returning GI could afford 
grass, sun and trees for the family 
he already had or planned to raise 
The builders encroached on potato 
farms, junkyards and roadhouses 
is well 

The new operators had to be 
part of the community—they 
joined local organizations such as 
PTAs, if they had kids of schooi 
age, gave liberally to the local 


place of worship and sought to take | additional lure with names from 


part in every community activity 
Nitery business was different 
these days. It wasn’t a question of | 
getting stars or attractions out in| 
the sticks, but of reorienting the | 
viewpoint by which families enter- 
tained on various occasions. The |} 
kids playing near the road would | 
soon be having confirmations, bar- | 
mitzvahs, and the former GIs} 
would at some time or other be 
affluent enough to celebrate an an- 
niversary, a graduation, or an im- | 
portant birthday. The new kind of 
operator had to be a guy who 
would prosper by sharing the joys 
of the community } 
The drop-in or a la carte busi- 
ness is the minimum part of the | 
operation—it’s group trade which | 
keeps it going, and in order to get 
it, the nitery owner has to be part | 
xf the community. 


Breaking In Acts | 
Who Go Elsewhere 


The suburban cafe has a some- 
what different set of problems than 
its urban counterpart Luckily, | 
many do not have to shop around | 
for headliners. For example, Har- | 
old Snyder, operating the Golden 
Slipper, Glen Cove, L. IL, makes | 
his cafe a haven for upcomers. He | 
gets a good brand of performer, | 
and may either keep them there | 
for a run or bring them back peri- | 
odically He feels that he’s the| 
near-the-city version of the borscht | 
belt as far as talent is concerned. 
He’s a break-in spot for the large | 
urban niteries and he has a spot | 

} 


where talent can be developed, 


can be polished to have the sheen 
necessary for the important cafes. 

Talent costs are far less than 
that of a city club. Names would 
mean something, according to 


many bonifaces, but they would | 


throw the budget off kilter, and it 
might be necessary to raise menu 


RENT ANIMALS ALL OVER—PLAY FOREIGN LANDS 











1 suburban nitery 








‘Locations’ Near People 
And Parking Grounds 


By GEORGE MEZOEFI 


drid and Belgium Brussels, 
among other Whilst horses are 
Fredy Knie’s forte, Rolf special- 
izes primarily in pachyderms and 
Czech Voitech Trubka is Knie’s 
no. one wild animal specialist 

F ign stands of the full Knie 
t I clude Brussels’ Cirque 
Ro where as “Swiss National 
Knie¢ t is hired for three 
xr the second 
season) is another stand, 
( Oporto P i! S den, 
1 Ele Troup has 

ived B I f i 


Own Workshops 


Steele’s “Smart Affair f st 

The difference in the two view- of this season { 
points exemplifies the change in femme 
Box 
ince the war. It used to be that a ever, Maksik still ey 
roadhouse was a place for couples former glory longingl; 


Booking the Turns 
‘ra roadside inns which were off That Lure Parties 





is the Boulevard 
place to take the wife. let alone | This 
the kids. | Cano 


Post-World War II & | the 





office buildings 





tertainmentwise; 


lyn’s Club Elegante, wil fine restaurants. 


on have a bearing on becomes stiffer 
ing organizations to come 


rate, the entertainment 
they have played everyt 


has a choice of fight 
parking spaces or reading 








every Italian organization 
talent which has some 


Arele’s, Flushing, which 
itself as the only kosher 


and work up an act, or mere- 
nother place in which they can 
for their groceries that 
And generally, the suburban 

ib is a healthy addition to 
mmunities which they serve. 





ment of the population 














Swiss ) eight months 
I ( n dates are confined to win- 
te Knie has new winter quarters 
Rapperswil Lake of Zurich), 
O years : ») at $465,000. All 
iis not re ed abroad are 
t re n int imere 1s 
, for 120 horses bigges pri- 
, al . P yi stud 1 SW eriand second 
Nonet! tne K es finally Onny +0 tne arn 5, Which Is state- 
a breakt to broad OWNeG!, 15 elephants plus a re- 
lie acc pta ea yng the Swiss I il rink, and three vy ild animal 

) i i K ynly —gadony at 8-14 each. 
Swis circus of importance is fhe Rapperswil quarters also 
ecome a tru yusehold word ise all types of workshops since 
c, 0 setback , in tl Y thing {tro Vagons to the 
1930’< we uri the oriaia us bands uniforms is manu- 
s 1930-33 not andir q  iac ured by Knie’s own staff. A 
large new tent plus new seatil public zoo is currently under con- 
facilities we acquired during , Struction, expected to be ready by 
th period ' Sice eail batt 2 inter 1960-61. It will be open 
went to piec ring « 1082 stor o adi “ol when accompanied 

or Const Again in 1936, °Y ' en! 

acticalls th le enterpr ( rt rary to foreign circuses 
swept away within a few minutes Which often trav two, three or 
vy a hurries in e Swiss city of | More Years with the same talent, 
Biel . Knie is bound to change acts every 
nauee Weeks Wea ye an due to the limited Swiss terri- 
to! Since, forcibly, animal acts 
During World War II, grosses! n also be renewed annually un- 
fel ott an : Ki ie’s horses were der this set up, a considerable 
nobilized’”’ by the Swiss army stock of animal routines has been 


active service. (Though not in war 





piling up these last years 


itself, Swiss army was constantly Many new acts are first pre- 
on border defense duty 1939-45 sented in Europe by Knie (they 
The _ post-war period proved fi- usually pay better fees than Ger- 
nancially healthy enough to war- many or France Accordingly 
rant important new animal acquisi- | their bills are regularly viewed by 
tions thus further enhancing | talent-hunting execs including 


Knie’s specialty: animal acts. For- John Ringling North from America 
eign circus execs began to Sit UP and Britain's Cyril and Bertram 
and take notice Mills. Yank top acts generally in- 

Today, Knie’s animal acts sist on being paid on a dollar 
notably horses, elephants, lions) basis, i.e. the equivalent of their 
and tigers) are rented regularly! U.S. fees which are usually way 
during the winter layoff to Britain! above local standards. This con- 
(London, Blackpool), France (Mer- cession, however. is granted only 
rano Paris), Spain (Barcelona, Ma- {to attractions only who could 

















i 
acts broken in and where the turn | 
| 





HILDEGARDE 


therwise not be lured into signing 


cnie’s top capacity is 4,000, with 
a $2.05 top ‘not hiked since pre- 
World War Il Maximum daily 
gross is 20,000 Swiss Francs ($4.- 





650 Daily expenses including 
salaries, transport, publicity etc.) 
amount to half that ($2,325). Trans- 
port by rail (Knie never travels 
on the road) during the eight 
months’ Swiss season amounts to 
$70,000 for the entire set-up which 
includes 250 people plus some 200 
animals. Just for the record: their 
most expensive railroad ticket, 
within Switzerland, is Altdorf-to- 
| Bellinzona through the Swiss Alps’ 
|famous Gotthard Tunnel It 
amounts to 30,000 Swiss francs 
$7,000), simple fare, for the whole 
troupe. 

‘nie has never played the U.S. 
nor Soviet Russia so far. They 
studied the possibility of a trek to 
Russia four years ago but finally 
decided against it since, as one 
Knie staff member put it, “upon 
our return, we would not dare call 
ourselves ‘Swiss National Circus’ 
anymore!” 

They have never considered 
| switching to a three-ring policy. As 
per European tradition, they stick 
to the cleancut, classical sawdust 
formula: animals, artists and 
clowns. This, they maintain, is 
their only chance for survival 


| 
| 
| 








Larry Douglas Pulling 
| Stakes for Paris Base 
Larry Douglas, composer-pub- 
lisher-personal manager, is shift- 
ing his base of operations to 
Europe. He'll act as European liai- 
|son for cellist Oscar Pettiford, ar- 
rangers Fred Norman and Ernie 
| Wilkins, and jazzsters Zoot Sims, 
| Al Cohn and the Phineas Newborn 
Trio, as well as singers Johnny 
}Oliver and Jerry Logan. 
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30 U.S. Circuses Toured—And All Made It 














Americans are still avid circus goers. From border to 
border and from coast to coast, as well as in Canada and 
Mexico, some 30 circuses attracted great throngs of “in 
person” viewers again in 1959. 

What circus goers seek has not yet been delved into 
by poli takers. Perhaps they do pay the price of admis- 
sion in the vague hope that a daring artist will have an 
accident. It may be that they are attracted by the grace 
and strength of the performers or the snarl of the cats. 
Whatever the lure may be, it gets ‘em. 

Not that every date is a gold mine or that any season 
makes a show owner a millionaire. The Hamid-Morton 
engagement at The Coliseum, Baltimore, was a loser if 
ever there was one. The building was in the wrong part 
of town, the sponsor was well meaning but not overly or- 
ganized, and the promotion was not evident. Besides all 
that the ceiling was too low and most of the aerial acts 
could not work. Those which did had to cut their rou- 
tines. Philadelphia. the following week, proved another 
weak one. Still this fine show had a wonderful season be- 
fore and after these two off towns. 


A Circus Wedding Under Canvas 
And Not a Tipoff to Press! 


Hamid-Morton wound up its season before the grand- 
stand at the George Hamid-owned New Jersey State 
Fair grounds, Trenton, N.J. The date v.as a good one but 
it might have been much better if its owner were not 
kindly and understanding. Trudy Wilson, third generation 
acrobat and aerialist, and Bill Strong, a bar act per- 
former, had decided to marry and had asked that they 
be permitted to be married in the circus arena. /.t the 
same time they made it quite clear that they were not 
seeking publicity but wanted the ceremony in surround- 
ings that were familiar among their own people, the peo- 
ple of the circus. George Hamid did understand and he 
left everything in the hands of the youngsters and the 
clergyman they chose to perform the ceremony. 

The Wilson-Strong wedding was to be held often the night 
show just a day or two before the end of the season. No 
publicity agent scurried from paper to paper or notified 
the wire services. In fact it was only before the final act 
in the performance that George Hamid stepped to the 
microphone and explained to the audience the solemnity 
of the occasion and invited all those in the stands to stay 
for the ceremony. All but a scattered few remained. 

The bride had nine attendants, all circus girls, includ- 
ing her four sisters. Her father, clown Dime Wilson, gave 
her away. Her brother. Little Dime, was ring bearer. The 
groom's ushers were all circus employees, including prop 
men. All the women wore beautiful gowns; all the men 
wore formal attire. The honor guest was Father Ed Sul- 
livan, “the circus priest,” of Roxbury, Mass. Potted palms 
graced the scene and kneelers were provided for the bri- 
dal couple. Music for the ceremony was provided by Joe 
Basile’s circus band. Guests included not only the per- 
sonnel of Hamid-Morton but most of the staff and per- 
formers of Hunt Bros. Circus, then playing in nearby 
Pennsylvania. No ceremony in any cathedral was ever 
more solemn and beautiful. 

Following the wedding the regular circus audience de- 
parted. Then the newlyweds held a reception in center 
ring, everyone danced to the music of the circus band 
and enjoyed a buffet supper prepared by the ladies of the 
show. Still later, the bride and groom opened their wed- 
ding gifts. As we walked across the shadowy darkness of 
the fairgrounds towards our car in the wee hours of the 
morning, the sounds of dance music and the murmur of 
happy circus folk reached our ears. 

Hunt Bros., now the oldest tented circus in the U.S., 
again played the Middle Atlantic and New England states. 
Its 30-odd units of rolling stock were gaudily painted and 
provided a truly circus atmosphere. And its performance 
sparkied with the diversified abilities of The Bales, The 
Connoly, and The Hoffmans. The animal training abili- 
ties of Trevor Bale were evident in his dressage riding, 
his pony and pongur liberty acts, and in his mixed act 
including camel, llama, and pony. 


Staff Stomachs Fed on Siew 
But Let Elephant Eat Cake 


One day early in the season Jim Connoly, announcing 
the show as well as appearing throughout the presenta- 
tion, opened the performance by saying: “Good afternoon 
ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls, King Bros. Circus 
. . .“At which point the entire circus company, gathered 
in the backyard for the opening tournament,” let out a 
loud whoop and a half a dozen heads thrust through the 
canvas “backdocr” to grin at a red-faced and equally 
amused friend. The slip, of course, was a normal one 
since the Connoly acts had been with the old King show 
for many years and Jim Connoly had also handled the 
announcing chores over there. 

Just a little later in the Hunt tour one group of spon- 
sors learned that the day they were having the show was 
the birthday of Dolly, queen of the elephant herd. This, 
obviously, called for a celebration! What better way than 
to have an elephantine birthday cake! While the matinee 
continued some of the committee went off and ordered 
a real cake with all the trimmings, but elephant sized. 
The end of the performance arrived and the showfolk 
headed for the cookhouse. The menu featured stew, tasty 
and good for you but stew nonetheless. That night just 
after the start of the show Dolly was led into center ring 
and presented with her great big birthday cake as the 
human members of the organization looked on. Ever see 
an elephant with a cake? Well, it didn’t last long. And oh 
the looks from the sidelines as mouths watered at the 
sight of that fabulous cake and minds recalled the stew. 


Five Circuses Winter in Flerida; 
New Gear and Showmanship 


Five circuses came out of Florida in 1959. Ringling- 
Barnum rehearsed in Miami and headed northward with 
a series of dates in the Carolinas, then made its tradi- 
tional Madison Square Garden stay in New York. After 
playing Boston it headed westward dropping the standard 
Eastern dates of the under-canvas era and playing build- 
ings almost exclusively, having learned that ball parks 
just don’t provide either the proper atmosphere or the 
necessary attendance. 

Clyde Beatty and Cole Bros. Combined Circus day and 
dated Ringling in the New York area having again cap- 
tured the Palisades Park date. Offering former Ringling 


By CLAIRE and TONY CONWAY 





stars in addition to Clyde Beatty and other excellent acts, 
this motorized giant worked its way up through New 
York state where it had a series of strong Shrine-spon- 
sored dates, all under canvas of course, and played parts 
of Canada before turning southward in the fall. 

A set of very beautiful spec floats was built for and 
carried by Beatty-Cole but could only be used if both the 
weather and the lot were suitable. So strong was the show, 
however, that dropping this “added attraction” had no 
appreciable effect upon the public in the seats. 

The new King outfit was practically a family show in 
which the owners and their families did everything from 
setting it up in the morning to moving props, performing 
in a variety of acts, and packing it all up at night for the 
move to the next town. The only “outside acts” were 
those of Red Dingler and Evy Karoly. Because of the size 
of the show, and the fact that the performers cooked and 
ate in their own trailers, the cookhouse was exclusively 
for the working men. 

Small though it was this show gave its customers excel- 
lent acts of a nature not found on bigger and better- 
known circuses, 

Cristiani Bros. Circus, owned and operated by the in- 
ternationally famous bareback riding family, cousins of 
the King show Cristianis, placed itself in the forefront 
of tented shows by coming out with a big top such as 
many a rail show in the past would have been proud to 
carry. Its grandstand chairs were an innovation in cir- 
cus seating. And a sizable menagerie was featured in its 
own tent as part of the regular admission while a sepa- 
rate sideshow and a “walk through” animal exhibit were 
featured on the midway. 


Christiani Family Circus Fancied 
Up With Elaborate Investiture 


The Cristiani show included trained cats, horseman- 
ship, tight wire, flying trapeze, high wire, and an excel- 
lent display of Indian dancing. However, the name Cris- 
tiani means bareback riding and the family act is no 
longer featured. In future seasons efforts should be made 
to put together a good riding act made up of younger 
members of the performers using the long familiar name. 

A very ambitious routing saw the Cristianis presented 
by a succession of Shrine Temples along the Eastern sea- 
board after which the show played westward, with major 
dates including Chicago and Denver, and toured exten- 
sively in California before turning south in the fall. 
Strong attendance at most stands overcame the inevitable 
occasionally poor house, but the long jumps in the West 
brought with them the loss of several seat wagons and 
damage to other equipment. Some acts left to join other 
shows. Though the season was good, financial returns 
were not those which had been anticipated. 

The fifth of the shows which winter in Florida is Beers- 
Barnes. A small and compact unit, it played up into New 
England then cut back through Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and on into the tobacco country. 

Hagen Bros. surprised everyone by choosing as its 
spring route basically the same territory that it had 
played in the fall of ‘58. But its movement from Texas 
over to Virginia and then northward into New York state 
and on West was rapid with as few as two dates in some 
states. 

Owner Howard Suesz had promoted his general agent, 
Joe McMahon, to handle the chores of general manager 
along with his routing duties. The show had added much 
in the way of mobile equipment but this had not yet 
been flashed in a fleet-wide style of painting and trim- 
ming. The over-all appearance was thus a bit haphazard 
but it did not noticeably affect a generally high attend- 
ance. 

James M. Cole, formerly general manager for Hagen, 
opened the season in a similar capacity for the big Al G. 
Kelly and Miller Bros. Circus. Just before this aggrega- 
tion left the barns D. R. Miller became sole owner with 
the purchase of stock previously owned by other mem- 
bers of his family. Immediately a program of improve- 
ment and enlargement was begun. 

Though a large show in terms of mobile equipment, 
this organization uses 2 push-pole big top. This means 
that it has not the interior height to present aerial and 
high wire acts and limits the performance largely to 
ground acts, both human and animal. About midway in 
the tour Manager Cole resigned and owner Miller actively 
took the helm of his show. 


A Tent Too, Low for Air Acts; 
‘Blow-Downs’ Still Circus Woe 


Kelly-Miller hit bad weather often during its season, 
several times suffering “blow-downs” of the big top. For- 
tunately, these incidents usually occurred before or after 
a show and the public was in no way endangered. Flood- 
ed conditions did sometimes force cancellation of the per- 
formances, All this lowered the total income of the show 
but the tour was nevertheless considered a good one. 

Carson and Barnes Circus decided to head eastward in 
‘59. This show in which D. R. Miller also had an interest 
again featured Col. Tim McCoy. However the former film 
star’s participation was made a portion of the main show 
rather than being offered as a “concert” or “aftershow.” 
The McCoy portion of the performance is estimated to 
have been as high as one quarter of the total running 
time since it included other western attractions in tradi- 
tional Wild West Show routines including roping, riding, 
and shooting. After reaching Illinois the show toured por- 
tions of Canada and headed westward toward its Okla- 
homa base. 

The Famous Cole Circus appeared under new owner- 
ship as D. R. Miller divested himself of his interest. New 
owners were Glen J. Jarmes and Herb Walters. Playing 
exciusively in the west the show generally found good 
business. Later in the season the title was changed to 
Jarmes & Bailey. But by mid-August Jarmes had sold 
his interest and gone to Kelly-Miller. Owner Herb Wal- 
ters changed the title at least once more though by now 
most people have given up trying to put a handle on the 
show at all. 

Mills Bros. put a strong performance on a minimum 
number of trucks and traveled from Ohio through Iilinois 
then into the Middle Atlantic states and as far south as 
West Virginia where it played host circus to the annual 
convention of the Circus Fans Association. Then it 
changed direction and played as far as Indiana before 
going home. This show is 100° on seat wagons. Another 


innovation was the placing of all concessions but novel- 
ties under one midway tent. It did look different but ap- 
parently worked to the satisfaction of the owners. 

Acts imported from abroad are a regular with Mills 
and the ‘59 program again showed this policy including 
clowns from England and Spain. Some use of a tape re- 
corder was made to provide effects for production num- 
bers and our feeling is that this was obviously mechani- 
cal and not too effective from the viewpoint of the peo- 
ple in the seats. 


Day-and-Date Stands Multiply; 
Six in Chi Suburbs at Same Time 


Adam-Seils in its second season on the road was a full- 
fledged tenter, having added quite a bit of equipment. 
Although it broadened its territory from a two-state tour 
to one encompassing six or so states it still remained a 
mid-west show. A strong little unit, it challenged many 
a larger show and usually made its weight felt. 

This was truly a year in which shows faced opposition. 
Three and four shows at a time played a given area. Ac- 
tual “day and date” stands were rare however. Still, be- 
lieve it or not, six shows played the suburbs of Chicago 
in one short period. 

Other small shows which toured during the summer 
months, some under canvas and others in ball parks, in- 
cluded Zell Bros., James Christy, Rudy Bros., John A, 
Strong, B&M, Gil Gray, Bailey Bros., and James Bros. 

There was something new in circus and menagerie 
presentation in 1959. Well, it was a year or two old but 
it certainly attained its maturity this year. This was the 
shopping center unit. 

Paul A. Miller put out a combination circus and carni- 
val that required a huge section of the parking area at 
each center played. A cat act, flying trapeze, clowns, con- 
tortion, unicycle, juggling and elephant were included. 
This was a nice strong presentation that might have stood 
alone but which was really the “bally” for the carnival 
rides and games. : 

Hubert Castle, in conjunction with Music Corp, of 
America, put out a good strong shopping center show. 
This one was based on the sale of so much groceries or 
other merchandise being worth a circus ticket. Castle, a 
superb tight wire artist, knows his circus and his acts 
were the best available. 

A unique organization is Animaland, U.S.A. With seven 
cages of animals, two elephants, a pony-go-round, and 
concession stands it draws like the proverbial magnet. 

In the field of indoor circuses Hamid-Morton is joined 
by Clyde Bros., Tom Packs, Orrin Davenport, Al Dobritch. 
Hubert Castle, Harold Bros., and Polack Bros. 


Labor Union and Supplier Hassles 
Still Beset Circus Management 


Harold Bros. built heavily during its 1958 season and 
the 1959 tour was even better. An especially big date in 
Chicago in the fall of the year developed a number of 
problems however, and led to a much poorer attendance 
than anticipated and a series of claims against the show 
and its sponsor by union groups representing various seg- 
ments of the circus company and the trades supplying 
services for the building. These were still being ironed 
out as this article was being written. 

Polack Bros. on the other hand played its coast to coast 
route withovt a hitch. One of its last dates of the season 
was at Baltimore, Md., in the midst of the steel strike. 
The big Sparrows Point Works was out along with the 
rest of the plants across the nation. But the advance 
crews had been at work before the beginning of the strike 
and the date was a strong winner. 

That royal family among riding acts, The George Han- 
neford Troupe, was once more featured with Polack. But 
this was the last season for the origanal troupe. In 1960 
George Hanneford Jr., will have his own act which wiil 
appear with Hamid-Morton and other shows. The remain- 
ing members of the present group, featuring Tommy 
Hanneford, will also tour, appearing for a number of 
shows including Al Dobritch. 


Ringling-Barnum & Bailey Resumes 
Travel in Railroad Equipment 


Beatty-Cole will sport what will probably be the largest 
big top on the road for i960, their spread being 300 foot 
long and 150 foot wide. Imported European acts will be 
featured and other improvements are presently being 
worked out. 

Kelly-Miller has stated that it will increase to six the 
number of a new type of seat wagon which seats 300 or 
more people on each unit. 

Plans for the season ahead aiso involve Ringling-Bar- 
num in a major way. Arthur M. Concello, Executive Di- 
rector, has taken part personally in the sale and subse- 
quent stages of demolition of the famous Winterquarters 
at Sarasota, Florida. This follows on the heels of the sale 
of most types of equipment from the Ringling railroad 
transported tent circus. Such equipment as is not sold and 
which is not useable by the new style Ringling is expect- 
ed to be scrapped or destroyed. 

Immediately following revelation of the sale of the vast 
acreage to Arvida Corporation, which will convert it into 
a vast housing sub-division, Concello met with the Sara- 
sota Chamber of Commerce to assure them that the cir- 
cus would do everything it could to remain in the Sara- 
sota-Bradenton area and to reveal preliminary plans by 
which space at the Sarasota-Brandenton Airport would 
become a major tourist attraction with Ringling making 
available historic equipment, a training area and other 
features. This, he insisted, would be based on a long-term 
lease of the land; tre circus was not interested in any 
purchase. 

At the same time plans were disclosed whereby Ring- 
ling will return to movement by railroad. Fourteen of its 
former sleepers will be utilized for the new train. Of these 
seven have been stripped of their interiors and have had 
their ends removed. These will be rebuilt to provide three 
cars for horses anc elephants and four cars for the truck- 
trailer equipment which the show has used since 1956. 
Only two truck tractors will be required after the change. 
The exteriors of al] fourteen cars will look like sleepers. 

Our information indicates that every circus on the road 
made money in 1959. It is expected that 1960 will be an 
equally good year. Plans for new circuses are underway 
and there are rumors of still other circus plans which 
are not yet firm. The circus seems here to stay! 
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What Fun on the Pantages Tour! 


[Happy Memories of An Oldtime Rube Comic] 


1 surefire single in the verte 
ties for 40 years, vaudevillian Alth-| 


off is currently Prof. Willard in 
“Our Town” at Circle-Inthe- 
Square, Greenwich Village.—Ed) 


Nobody can date the start of an 
era. But everybody knew when 
because it 
that a lot of wonderful ex- 
periences were 
over. Vaude 
was great for 
the  trouper 
and for many 
reasons which 
I shali detail. 
For one thing 
many of us 
could and did 
play the same 
act season in 


vaudeville was finished 
meant 

















and season 
out, with few 
complaints. We 
didn't need 18 writers to feed gags 


Charles Althoff 


only to have millions of fireside 
critics give the comic the big 
brrsh—“he’'s_ s!inving!” 

Simple days, simple ways. May- 


be. In 1920 I had a spot in my act 
where I turned to the audience | 
while playing on my fiddle and ex- | 





ned, “Hot puppies!” Later my 


or 


swit was, “Do I send you or, 
again, “Am I getting through to 
you?” Believe it or not, 39 years 
later with the same bit I earn a 
real howl with the crack, “Cool 
man. 


Well, a man could live, and very 
well, with that kind of material. | 
He wouldn't be in hock to the Au- 
thors League. Alexander Pantages 
would be content, and also his 
audiences 

Pantages, the fabulous Greek 
from Alaska and points west, was 
the king of California pop time, 
alongside the fancier Orpheum Cir- 
cuit. A vaudevillian could prosper 
working for Pantages, no matter 
what the wisecracks at the time. 
Given a frugal nature let's go fur- 


ther: the actor could make a small 
fortune. Remember, you worked 


steady and the income tax, though 
on the books since 1913, didn’t 
bother anybody very much. 

~ ‘Booked Solid’ —s 


After umpteen repeats I stowed 
away enough of that Pantages loot 
to still have a few of the original 
cartwheels, though now worth only 


8c 


era, dependent upon night clubs 
and pickup dates with industrial 
shows, probably have small, if any, 
notion of the snug feeling of a 
“booked solid” headliner. It was 
mighty warming. My old route- 
ts tell the tale. The ticket they 
used to hand me each time in New 
York was literally feet long. 
Pantages acts for a time played 
the Chateau in Chicago but mostly 
you sped right through and picked 
up your tour in Minneapolis. Rail- 
roads were still catering to passen- 
gers rather than box-cars in that 
period. I travelled with plenty of 
style. It helped that I always was 
partial to dining in a dining car. 
With a natural appreciation of de 
luxe surroundings I enjoyed the 
Canadian Rockies, legs propped up 


se 


on the railing of the Observation. | 


This was work? 

Vaudeville bookings provided 
what tourists now save for years 
to enjoy. I had my fill of the scenic 
wonders. I could iiave written bro- 
chures about Pike’s Peak, Mt. 

ta, Banff, Garden of the Gods. 
was a father on the side and my 
fe and I toted a collapsible baby 

iage. We were fond of Salt 
ake City because there were no 
urbstones to make perambulating 
a hardship. I also cherish a snap- 
shot of myself floating on the Salt 
Lake itself, reading a newspaper. 


I 
7 
c 
I 
c 


Travel-Smartened | 


Many of the old troupers were 
illtowners to start with. Travel 
martened and smoothed them up. 
While filling a week stand for Pan 
in ansas City I invited my par- 
ents as my guests for the week. 
I'll tell you how homefolksy they 
were when hitting the Hotel Mueh- 
lebach, which was pretty flossy. 
Pop kept up a real chummy chat 
with the bellhop. But when they 
were shown into the room, the 
maid hadn’t reached it. The bed 
was unmade. The mess caused the 
bellhop to apologize. ‘Shucks, 
don’t worry none,” said Pop, 
“Mary’ll have it put to rights in a 





Young troupers of the present | 








By CHARLES ALTHOFF 
jiffy.” Wouldn't think of troubling 
Put Ma right on the job before she 
had her hat off. Guess you figured 
it. They were simple folks. And 
their son was doing a rube fiddler 

My making up to look about 90 
brought about another: anecdotal 
experience when dad informed a 
kid that the blowup in front of 
the theatre was his son. The kid 
was skeptical. A Missiourian 
natch. “Aw, Mister, who ya tr 
to fool?” 

The popular’ conception 
vaudevillians as flip and fast 
as hard boozers, was by no mea 
typical. A remarkable lot of the 
regulars in those days were <¢ 
servative as deacons. You got you 
kicks seeing the sights, g at 
fancy hotels, dining around. But 
of course, the real boot was always 
wowing the customers. You waited 
to see, too, in some burgs what the 
critics would wrile. 


stoppll 


~ German Acrobats 


I remember during World War 
I. Actors were as patriotic any- 
body else, and maybe more so. I 
could add some details to the 
roundup of theatrical stuff during 
that conflict with Varrery pub 
lished four years ago in its Golder 
Anniversary Edition. It was quite 
irue that some of the German acro 
bats got into trouble because of 
their pro-Vaterland bias 

One big-muscle team was a li 
tle undeveloped above the ears i 
sounded off pretty openly against 


Woodrow Wilson. Hearing foot 
steps outside their dressing room 
they cautioned, “Ssh, Ameri 
They also burst out in an uncor 
vincing rendition of “America, I 
Love You.” 

This siory, with names then 


given, was all over show biz. We 


used it to spoof at rehearsals dur 


ing one Pantages tour. A con 

named Tubby Boyd who could do 
the Dutch-gargle dialect, bit with 
the best, would come on stage 
while I was rehearsing with the 
orchestra opening morning He 
would begin, “Vel dot Wilson, 

could kill him yet. Who does he 


| dink he iss?” I would play straight, 


sounding the “Sssh, Americans! 


pointing to the musicians and 
stagehands. We were cutups in 
those days. 


Our German-spoofing routine ex- 
panded as the tour progressed. In- 
credible as it may sound today 


somebody took us seriously and re- | 


ported us. We were called upon in 


} 
} 





Los Angeles by an Intelligence in 

spector. Or at least this was the 
word which greeted Boyd and I 

when we reached the stand. Or} 
maybe we re the kidders kidded 
because the same “inspector” the 
next time I hit L.A. was hanging 


around the VARiETy's representa 
I 
its 


ways 


Since I 
ill that 


king memory 
World War I had 
ni who were al 
its by promising 
for free. If there is 
pertorme! efers it 
in person and not have 
set himself up 
and big shot 
that Pan bill. 
the original four staffers 
ry started publishing 
the late Chico Epes 
once told of 
performer he had not 
The performer 
slamming Chico no- 
word Vell, any 
credit that and I 
emembering all 
worst notice. It was 
and I like to be 
lieve the explanation that the reg- 
| t is ill and the city desk 
ice reporter. He duly re 
d that my act rendered him 


ransac 
rec 
other 
yne thing 1 
sked 
name-droppet 
as =6intermediars 
one on 
of 


when VARIE 
who 


years 
oted him a 
for 
can 


0 too 





in New Orleans 


viclen bilious 
came along, vaude was 
great a lot of us came 
now when we tried to make it 
and television. Seme of 
s-in-charge were to drain 
it of my face by in 
forming me to it that I was funny 
ugh as a comic but I was “too 
villey.” That was a fault? 
It reminded me of a complaint I 
v | with me in Indianapolis 
by a rather well 
single, name of 
was next-to-clos- 
losed. Her complaint 
that I was doing too well 
ahead of her. You can imagine 
that I had some trouble restraining 
my t temper but I said, 
tongue-in-cheek, that if I'd stopped 
the show I apologized and _ it 
wouldn't happen again. Amazing 
woman. She knocked on my dress- 
ingroom door the next day and 
gave me a religious book to read! 
Vaude troupers had all sorts of 
tricks of the trade, like a pair of 
hoofers who never bowed in uni- 
son but first one, then the other, 
thereby keeping the applause com- 
ing. They could once claim to a 
tradepaper that they rated 10) 


lateve 


great. How 





TiC 
weeping 
lay. I 
ng and sne c 


was 


oupers 


| er 


al 


Pantages Route That Was 








Minneapolis Missoula San Diego 

Winnipeg Spokane Long Beach 

Regina Seattle Salt Lake 

Saskatoon Vancouver Provo 

Edmonton Victoria Ogden 

Calgary Tacoma Cheyenne 

Great Falls Portland Denver 

Helena San Jose Colorado Springs 

Bozeman San Francisco Pueblo 

Butte Oakland 

Anaconda Los Angeles 
bows. It may well have been them ,the showman’s request. All busi- 
who were really milking the cus-| ness stopped. The eight theatre 
tomers until a Washington house | men were duly introduced to the 
nanager shouted, “Get off, get| baby. Pantages played with her. I 


off, you fools, it’s the President.’ 


As oldtimers well know Woodrow 
Wilson was an avid fan of the 
varieties 
Applause-getting stunts were as 
varied as actor imagination It 
helped to have the orchestra break 
out with “Dixie,” or to come back 
carrying a musical instrument 
which you never played, or intro- 
ducing the wife, or the baby. But 
it all seems so long ago 
About Pantages 
Believe me we took our “art” 
seriously. It was commonplace for 
entertainers to carry scratch pads 
to jot down anything they saw or 
heard which they thought they 


could use. Something one perform- 





saw in a schoolyard on the road 
led him to hang a bell on his 
Adam's Apple It was a big yok 
Or you can say, and of course it 
was said, the gag rang the bell 
wit the customers 

My characterization as an old 
dotard arew one elderly lady 
backstage in Seattle, accompanied 
by the house manager. She was 
sure I was her husband who had 
taken a walk 20 vears before. Yes, 
he had been a fiddler, too 


Pantages was not a man who al- 
lowed himself to be impressed, if 
re trying to. On my first 
him I carefully kept news- 
paper notices from Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
These I duly laid on his desk. Pan 
tages shrugged them off, saying, 
“Charlie, I pay those fellows to 
write that stuff about you.” Some 
squelch for a young comic! 

But Pantages could be very hu- 
man. On my second time round I 
was a father, also second time. It 
was a girl. I'd been lugging the 
boy, Junior, the first trip. I barged 
into Pantages’ office with the baby, 
anxious to show her off. Seeing 
eight men around a big table I 
realized it was a faux pas. I ducked 
But before reaching the elevator 
in the Pantages Building in down- 
town L.A. his secretary caught up 
with me and brought me back at 

- 


you wi 


tour for 
































Just completed 8 months at the STARDUST HOTEL, Las Vegas—MOULIN ROUGE, Hollywood 
Miami—COPACABANA, 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, 


Chicago 


THE KIM SISTERS 


(From Korea) 


soon EDEN ROC, 


back to the STARDUST HOTEL, Las Vegas. 


See ti 
Personal 


em 


Met 


ED SULLIVAN'S SHOW" 
Robert McMackin—I'c1 


on in 


All Booking C 


NOW at the 
New York, and then 


January 
ontact 


Thomas Beli—Sennes Theatrical Agency, 6205 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28 


shuttered bars and 


learned later I interrupted a con- 

ference then planning a $3,000,000 

theatre. Pantages provided a real 

payoff line when I picked up my 

daughter to leave the room 

“That's enough now. Every 

time you have another baby it 
costs me more money.” 

The $3,000,000 theatre was to be 
in San Francisco and I was to fig- 
ure in its opening in 1926. I was 
in Seattle when a wire came from 
Pantages. I should cancel out and 
get to Frisco pronto. Knowing me, 
Pantages’ telegram read: “Don't 
cry because you lose Portland and 
few days in Tacoma.” I wailed just 
the same for it meant I was losing 
nearly two weeks of playing time, 
Portland, Tacoma, San Jose. 

The big house in San Francisco 
was too big. My original pleasure 
in headlining was dimmed when I 
did poorly and the rest of the bill, 
too. But you couldn’t stop Pan- 
tages. When I complained and ex- 
pressed disappointment he patted 
me paternally “Charlie, you're 
doing fine. But they didn’t come in 
to see the show. They came to see 
my new theatre.’ 


Irish Vaudeville: 


It's One House 


MAXWELL SWEENEY 


Dublin. 

Vaude's last stand in Dublin fs 
3,500-seater Theatre Royal, a J. 
Arthur Rank-controlled situation 
which specializes in cine-variety. 
Big name visits are few, but slight 
relief of entertainments tax helped 
to keep books balanced in 1959. 
Operating a “part-live” entertain- 
ment gives Royal authority to open 
bars and this helps in providing 
revenue. Capitol, Dublin, has a sim- 
ilar authority, but decided some 
years ago it wasn't worth while, 
now operates 
exclusively as film-house. 

Out in sticks vaude shows do 
so-so biz unless topped by some 
well-known (Irish) radio person- 
ality, and then its usually just a 
one-night stand. Butlin’s Holiday 
Camp at Mosney provides a regu- 
lar stand through Summer months, 
but otherwise—outside of Dublin— 
there’s only Cork, Limerick and 
Galway likely to offer a full week 


By 


| for big time, and that means Irish 





| 





big time and not international. 
Femme ballad singers, topped by 
Bridie Gallagher, Margaret Barry 
and Nita Norrie, are among biggest 
“home” attractions and there is 
plenty coin to be picked up for one- 
night stands at terperies as an 
“added attraction.” One advantage 
of booking singles into terperies is 
that they don’t want supporting 
show. The vaude house, apart from 


the single cine-variety Theatre 
Royal, is gone: Ireland doesn’t 
know burlesque and its chances 


would be very slim 





‘Would Knock Off 207 


Tax on Food, Retain 
The Impost on Booze 


Washington. 
Senate prospects are dim in 1960 
for the House-approved (in '59) 
Forand Bill slashing cabaret tax 
into half, from 20% to 10%, Sen. 
Russell Long (D.-La.) is planning 


a different approach aimed at 
jittery Senators from the Bible 
belt. 


Long suggests knocking out ail 
the tax on food in cabarets, but 
leaving the levy at 20% on liquor. 
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STOP TOURISTS IN MID-GULP 


London. 
Although eager to draw tourist money to Britain, nobody 
in the Government or Parliament will so far lift a finger 
to alter the maddening, archaic and determinedly eccen- 
tric British drinking laws. It may be that millions of 
eherished foreign exchange is lost May through October 


by the rules against morning, post-luncheon or after-mid- 
night drinking. British waiters and barmaids literally 
take the drink out of the grip of the puzzled tourist and 
the long-suffering native. 

Cabarets and late restaurants, and those membership 
“clubs” co carry on after midnight so that the elite— 
hardly the ordinary individual—may continue imbibing 
until 2 a.m. Monday-Friday. Saturday night in Londen 
turns up its toes and expires about 11:40 because—you 
know—the Sabbath is nigh. As for Sunday itself, to men- 
tion it is to start an argument, so let’s not. 

The drinking rules must be borne in mind in explain- 
ing why London's entertainment cafes are relatively few, 
posh and risky. 

Is there any hope of the rules changing? The fiercest 
opposiiion from the Church of England and the Lord's 
Day Alliance may be counted upon should the new Tory 
government undertake to tidy up World War I drinking 
customs as it is about to tidy up dated gambling rules. 

Any survey of the floor show situation in the 
world’s largest city must, naturally enough, stay 
within the frame of the liquor limits. 


- —— ———— 


Bye- Bye Cafe « de Paris 


rhe night ‘the plush Cafe de Paris shuttered . and was 
turned into a dance hall a little gaiety went out of the 
Ww est End scene. The curtain was virtually brought down 
on big-time cabaret in London. The Cowards, Tuckers, 
Richmans, Dietrichs, Thompsons and Kitts of the business 
had all made their fabulous entrances down the famous 
stairs 

But it had become a gradually increasing headache for 
the Cafe de Paris to find the upper-crust performers and 
some of the waning names, booked in nostalgic despera- 
tion, never earned the hefty fees they demanded. So, 
reluctantly, before they had to holler “Murder,” the Mecca 
bosses who run the Cafe, called it quits, cut their losses 
and bowed out of the big league circuit. {t teft a sad gap 
in London's night life which has never since been filled.. 

Now, again, to stress, in the biggest city in the world, 
the Savoy is the only place prepared to take an occa- 
sional chance on a standout drawing card, and that pretty 
gingerly. Even its recent sock, sellout with Lena Horne 
has not fully persuaded the Savoy toppers that it’s worth 


By DICK RICHARDS 


risking a permanent big name policy. They prefer the 
caution of polished but minor bills. The Savoy has often 
been criticized as being “chicken” for not sticking to a 
top stellar program. Yet other luxury hotels have also 
dodged, never attempted at all to woo summit stars. In 
fact, only the Mayfair’s Candlelight Room and the Dor- 
chester even nod benevolently at cabaret, and then on a 
comparatively modest scale. 

Most London nightowls would welcome a few more of 
America’s star performers. People of the calibre of Frank 
Sinatra, Joe E. Lewis, Ella Fitzgerald, Sammy Davis Jr., 
Dinah Shore, Nat “King” Cole and Jimmy Durante are 
called surefire to bring in spending customers. Yet Lon- 
don’s West End is gay enough, business is booming and 
it has much to offer in the way of after-dark entertain- 
ment. All fun-seeker needs is stamina, some knowhow 
and a well-stuféed bill roll. 


Those  Strip-Ch lubs — 


“At the “other “end of the table from | the polite ‘hotels 
come the London kind of peel. Some 18 months ago these 
“strip-clubs” were a novelty and many thought them a 
flash in the pan. Not so. They're now well established 
and the original five that started the trend have in- 
creased to eight. They operate from lunch time till late 
at night and they charge an annual membership fee of 
anything from $1.40 to $3.00 plus $2.40 per show. An 
amazing number of men seem to have the time and in- 
clination to watch damsels shed their clothes and go into 
their bump and grind act. Since these clubs are not 
restricted by the rules of the Lord Chamberlain, their 
shows are a shade more sexily provocative that those in 
legit houses. But there’s still nothing to get lathered up 
over. One mentions, however, that saloon has opened up 
in the swagger St. James’ area, near the glossy Ritz, to 
the astonishment of the natives. 

As a final omen that the emblem of the “G” string 
firmly flies over the West End, Paul Raymond, a nudie 
pioneer, has won a long fought hassle with the London 
County Council. He's received permission to erect a 
huge neon sign containing the word “striptease.” “I feel 
that prejudice against the word has been broken down,” 
says Raymond solemnly. 


ee 


The F Foodeasies 7 


As to L ondon ‘it’ s s well te to remember the vital difference 
between a restaurant and a club. Anyone can crash a 
restaurant if he’s got a necktie and the price, but for 
the clubs you have ‘thonestly) to be a member. This 
formality takes around 48 hours. Such membership opens 
the door to a useful form of “foodeasy,” where customers 
can eat and drink till 2:30 a.m. and this is a useful privi- 


lege in a city where ordinary cafes are dead before mid- 
night. 

Siegi’s, Les Ambassadeurs, the Empress, the “500” and 
the Casonova are typical of this entertainment belt. 
There’s no cabaret, sometimes just a pianist tinkling fm 
the background, but these places draw the elite. They 
come to eat, drink, see and be seen and show-biz, socialite 
and big business personalities gather at these parish 
pumps so thickly that you can’t move without elbowing 
an expense account. 

Then there are the nocturnal revelries which offer floor 
shows, spiced with girls, dancing and specialities. You 
have to be a “member” to penetrate the darkling delights 
of such places as Winston’s, the Eve, the Embassy, the 
Astor, the Latin Quarter, the Cabaret and the Don Juan. 
Even then there’s a come-in charge of $2.80 for the privi- 
lege of wining, dancing and terping, plus seeing the show. 
Just ask your hotel commissionaire how to become a 
member. If he doesn’t know, change your hotel. Two 
other top niteries are New Churchill’s and the Stork 
Room. Harry Meadows, the moustachio’d boniface of 
Churchill's, recently switched his place from being a club 
to an ordinary night restaurant. This has pleased the 
people who take a dim view of being door-taxed $2.80 
every time they want to go in and spend money. It alse 
means that there's not that irritating holdup of 48 hours 
before the tourist can indulge in that privilege. 

Meadows told Variety: “It’s been a good move. Busi- 
ness has never been better.” 

Then there’s the Stork Room which, presided over by 
wisecracking Al Burnett, has become a night home from 
home for show-biz performers, especialiy visiting Yanks. 
There's also the Blue Angel, which boasts that it’s the 
only night club where you can dine, dance and drink till 
the early hours at scloon prices. But the Blue Angel has 
no floor show and usually sticks to one act such as Noel 
Harrison or Hutch. 

For those who view the night club atmosphere with 
suspicious eyes and want no part of cigaret-girls, hostesses 
and the chance of being conned into buying expensive 
souvenirs (and these are prevalent features of most Lon- 
don niteries) there’s a choice of cafes with cabaret. These 
spots usually settle for just one act and a couple of bands. 
Typical are the Society, the Colony, Quaglino’s and the 
Allegro. The Soviety and the Colony specialize in femme 
chirpers from the Continent and the Siates, and there 
are perennial British cabaret artists like Hutch, Clifford 
Stanton, Viera and others who are aiways in demand at 
such rendezvous. Two theatre- restaurants flourish in the 
West End, the Pigalle and the Hippodrome. The Pigalle 
is a shade less pricey than the Hippodrome, but both 
have lavish floor shows, big dance fioors and reasonably 
priced booze and groceries. 





Audiences Applaud The Joke Nowadays *":.0'is'acrm:n* "Beats, Boites & Kerouac Kiddies 


[BUT DON’T LAUGH!*] 
By TERRY-THOMAS 


London. piano, there cannot 
What will, and will not make | tunes. 
people laugh is a mystery and 


It is funny that I like people who 


xcuse me, dear chap, do you 
wine to know any good jokes?” 
| “No, sir,” replied the doorman, 
| “but I know a swell riddle. I have 
| no brothers or sisters. Who is my 


be any new | father’s son?” 


“Don't tell me, let me guess” 


course is to accept it without too | eyer laugh at a man who shoots out “Well, I am” said the doorman | personality. 


much analysis. I think that when| gag after gag, none of which has | 2°lding out his hands for the script | beatniks (or beat 
a comedian starts analyzing things | any connection with any other. You | £€¢: 
too much, he loses not only his|know the sort of thing: 
you in the spring if 
f a through the mattress” 
self-conscious and the qd nauseam. I do not 
secret is to be uninhibited. You} Hope: by that I mean 


sense of humor but his sparkle 
because, I suppose, one tends to 
become 


have got to be careful, otherwise? | make me _ laugh. 


and so on 


he doesn't 
Danny Kaye 


“Tll see 


; shoulder-to-shoulder with the reg- | dary. 
“I'm afraid I've no stories” he | ulation-suited, and a fine old het- 


[CHICAGO STYLE] 
By JACK PITMAN 


Chicago. Previously they pretty much clus- 


The near northside nightlife belt, | tered at the College of Complexes, 
said the Colonel. But he had to , with mile-long Rush Street as main colorful 


mine’s a terrible trade. The best | tell faily long stories and hardly give up. |stem, has lately assumed a split |Stube just west of Rush. 


beard-and-sandal _ beer- 
It was 
It’s a schizoid case of | the espresso blossoming that lib- 
types) now)erated them from a tacit boun- 
College of Complexes, in- 
cidentally, is regarded as the suc- 


can get | tld his comedian friend, “but I've |erogeneous sideshow it has be- | C€ssor to Chi’s old and storied Dill 


got a frightfully good riddle. Now | come. 
like Bob I've no brothers and sisters; who | 
is my father’s son?” 





you might become another Charlie. | goesn't make me laugh either, but that one. It's you.” off Rush. 


The Charlie I am referring to is! he entertains me. I'd stay in any|..4», but it isn’t” was the reply, |furnish entertainment (sparse and 


Chaplin; the moment he threw | night to catch Burns at it, or Jack | “it’s the doorman at the Waldorf }arty), but 


away his bowler hat, stick and] Benny. Going back to Danny Kaye | “Storia. 
baggy trousers he deprived the} for a second, a thing that annoys | 4 
world and himself of a great deal| me so much about him is his use | ‘Pade. 
“We would now | ~* (Except from “Filling the Gap” by 
‘It also | Terry-Thomas. Published by Max Parfish)'fanned out that is noteworthy. 
; He told me | 
leave that sort of thing to people | jast summer that he said to him: 
“Danny, this ‘we’ you keep talking 
us by the certitude with which he | about, who do you mean—your and 


of enjoyment of the royal plural: 


Comics should resist having ideas | like to sing a song for you.’ 


above their station. We should | annoys Paul Lukas. 
like Bertrand Russell, who amazed 


said in a tv interview that there is your tapeworm?” 
no after life. But taking into con- | 


What I like about Joyce Gren- 


Yes, a comedian‘s is a terrib'e 





hardly needed in the |———— 
presence of Kerouac characters 
quaffing espresso. 

Actually, the beats aren't new to | eral changes already wrought or in 
the district. 


Pickle Club, where back in the 


There has been a sudden catch-|'20s_ the local literati convened to 
on of coffee shops ‘Roue, Oblique, | "4 
“Well, there’s no difficulty about | Fickle Pickle, ete.) either on or just | Chicagoan, later a Greenwhich Vil- 


hear Maxwell Bodenheim, then a 


Some of the spots | !age free-loader. 
‘On The Road’ | 








Social polarity which has Iat- 
| terly marked the area is one of sev- 


It’s the way they've the making. The year saw the pad- 
locking of the Black Orchid (for a 
maze of debts and back taxes), and 











— - | started the private Gaslight, grand- 








sideration his age and the fact that 
he has been married at least four 
times, perhaps he hasn't the 
strength to contemplate a second 
go. My job is to make people laugh, 
not put the world right. 
Incidentally, a really dreadful 
thing’s happening. Have you no- 
ticed it? Audiences very often ap- 
plaud a joke rather than laugh at 
it. I can assure you that this sort 
of thing didn’t happen before the 
war. A friend of mine, Charlie 
Markinshaw—he’s a barber—has a 


theory about this ‘barbers seem to | 
know everything.) His theory is | 


that audiences are applauding 
themselves for having seen the 
joke 


Foes of Conversation | 
I think one of the most boring 
things in the world is to find one- 
self in the company of people who 
cannot carry on a conversation ex- 
cept by telling one story after an- 
other. It is irritating for me, as I 
know most stories, but of course 
there is always the hope that I 
might hear one that is new, or 
perhaps I should say one that I 
have not heard before. I do not 
agree with people who say that 
there are no new Stories. It’s rather 
like saying that because there are 
a limited number of notes on a 


fell is that she doesn't tell jokes 
or gags, she tells anecdotes. One 
I remember was of Joyce's mother 
|} sending a reply-paid cable to an 
|}uncle in America: “Do you know 
| Aunt Lillian’s address?’’ The reply 
came back ck quickly: "Tes" 


Patter | 


Yes, with comedy it’s hard to 
please some people. Two Blackpool 
theatregoers were overheard com- 
ing out of a splendid preduction I 
| was in. “What did you think of it, 
Albert?” said the wife. “Nowt but 
bloody scenery!” he grunted. 

I rather liked the one of the 
two American women looking at a 
| picture of me outside the Prince 

of Wales Theatre. One said to the 
} other: “W hat does he do?” and the 
other one said: “He is a comedian.” 

“But he looks so serious!” 

“Yes, he’s a serious comedian,” 
said her friend. 

Finally, there was Colonel Fea- 
therstonehaugh-Bumleigh, a charm- 
ing fellow but an awful ass. The 
colonel was going to America so 
a comedian friend of his, who was 
in cabaret, asked him to bring some 
jokes back with him. The colonel 
had such a gay time in America 
that he forgot all-about the jokes 
until he was just leaving the Wal- 




















VING MERLIN COQUETTES 


“Novelty surprise . . . Tops of their field.”——VARIETY. 
all authorized agencies 


Booked internationally 


Address: 


130 W. 


through 


44th St., New York City 


daddy (and most successful) of the 
local key clubs, packing to new 
quarters. Ditto for the also pri- 
vate Hucksters and the Blue Angel, 
calypso showcase, both of which 
pulled out to make way for a 
planned plush motel. Another 
mover, sometime in February, per- 
haps, will be the Gate of Horn, 
folksong enclave, relocating across 
the street from Mister Kelly’s. 

In another development, the tab 
revue was retrieved late in the 
year as a nitery divertissement. 
Genre was dormant here since the 
Blackhawk restaurant gave it up in 
1952, and its revivial was launched 
by Will Holt and a small troupe in 
a month’s run at the Gate of 
Horn. Then the first of the thea- 
tre-cafes, Way Off Broadway, 
launched with an original revue of 
local origin. Now the town awaits 
a brand new operation devoted to 
the tab show which nitery owners 
Oscar and George Marienthal plan 
for Rush St. sometime next sea- 
son. 

Rebirth of this form, compan- 
foned with a burgeoning of ofi- 
Loop cabaret dramaturgy, bodes a 
season in the sun for Windy City 
culturists thwarted by downtown 
prices and marquees. As a group 
fond of hi-fi and other do-it-your- 
self diversions, they're not likely 
to be missed by the ‘standard clubs, 
which thrive off a different breed 
of spenders anyhow. 

And so into perilous 1960. 
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i Remember Murder 


[ Courtesy Ted Healy, The Stooges and A 
Fouled-Up Shubert Musical Grand Finale } | | 


By PETER LIND HAYES 


Ego-Deflator 

London. 

| Comedian Ted Ray tells of 
ths time when his ego was put 
into proportion. The late Sid 
Field was sick one evening and 
two or three comedians, in- 
cluding Ray, were rushed in to 
deputize for him in his revue 


Hysterical laughter from my two! dle of a ballet and started to tell at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
children brought me running to my | jokes. He got as far as “a funny Ray went to the box office to 
gelevision set the other day. Ij|thing happened to me. and, buy a seat for his wife and an 
must confess a tinge of envy and | sure enough, a funny thing did hap- attendant told him: “Sid ain't 





a deadly curiosity always captures | pen to him—the long arm of Ted on, you know.” 
me whenever Michael and Cathy | Healy encircled his neck and be- Really asked Ray, “who's 
laugh at someone other than daddy. |fore he knew it, the impromptu on instead?” 
T were laughing at the Three | comic was off stage again. The attendant pointed to the 
Stooges and, before I knew it, I was He was terribly indignant at this netice which bore the artists’ 
lat ing at the Three Stooges—-ap- | sudden turn of events and when he names, and replied: “This 
parent the whole neighborhood | finally managed to straightened perishin’ lot!” 
is laughing at the Three Stooges or | himself up, he cocked one eye at = — 
h é would you explain the Healy and asked “What's the mat- é : ; 
fact that two or three times a day | ter Ted, are we too fast for you?” |" A say: or an impassioned 
I see small boys, standing on street Ted was in no mood to argue this !0ve ballad from a frightened tenor 
corners, slapping each other until point as he was now being intro- COU'G be hea 1 croaking Teddy 
their teeth rattle. duced for that all-important, “down | boy! What have I got in my hand? 
Seeing the Stooges again brought Next to closing spot.” As _ he ce Roce gehsd ll cranial og 
to mind the story about Ted Healy. |Tushed for the wings, he hastily fapured the Ntusive me ag ong 
Ted, you may recall, was the boss | babbled some last second instruc- ne vo sa e spectacular finale 
and original “big slapper” of the tions to one of the stooges—*Make AI yne who has ever seen a 
sroup. When they lost him, Moe, | Sure that son of a bitch stands in Shubei finale knows that they 
Larry and Curly had to learn how | back of the center curtain and were T reeealy big and this 
to slap each other and, apparently | Sives me the right answers for the |one w aS NO ex eption The Shu- 
they have accomplished this with- | ™ind reading act! bers had imported three Germans 
out anv perceptible signs of getting ____ Minds In Tune Men : wa @ ched. tightly 
as : ’ — cane iarge annon was acke an 
yee boc with Ted telling The opening night mainliners with a tremendous wad of heavy 
the producer Lee Shubert what he greeted Ted Healy’s second appear- yrown paper—a fuse would glow 
Shouwht of 5 5 aaetedt onl thin ance with wild anticipation—he had | for a br ef seco! d and, suddenly an 
dust for good measure, What he alse already scored heavily and was now | earth-shaking explosion would pro- 
asec cht of “fe Shubert sean ant thee predicting an increditble feat of pel the wadding straight at the 
Shuberts in general and, that he legerdemain . . . as he secured the | ceiling—upon hitting the ceiling, 
= ae Sell ayy Albers _, blindfold, the number one accom-|the impact aan break open the 
did ners ant the job in their new) jjice half stumbled into the august | brown paver and hundreds of flags 
musical anyway and, that if money | presence of Philadelphia's first |of all nations would come floating 
meant that much to them, they | nighters ... he recovered just long|gently down on the heads of an 
could do their new revue without enough to lift a gold watch from/|entranced audience .. . however 
‘h m or the stooges and, oh yes— the vest of a stuffed-shirt in the the Shuberts had not advanced 
go to blazes and goodbye. jfirst row triumphantly, he|any money to the three Germans 
Subjeci To ‘Despondency |! turned toward the stage and bawled | and, the three Germans were very 
eae ~|“What have I got in my hand, | angry—so angry, in fact, that one 
The boys were disappointed | to Teddy boy?” : “Teddy boy” | of the Germans deliberately tilted 
hear this but, as Ted was the boss] .onoeg he ameitios ia the an the Rims tha trie aca 
they bowed to his judgment and Ace Mg ao ay a cer ge crepe 
were told to keep themselves avail- eral direction of the number 2 ac- | bright : the earth-shaking se? 
fie 2 thy id cetead etait ts complice, who, by this time, was | plosion took place but instead of 
SONG Wile Be Pee Soe sis., | Singing softly from behind the | heading for the ceiling, the proj- 
his old home town of oo ~ curtain “Dear 91d girl, the robin |ectile flew straight at the first 
sce Ted Mig a fh aye al ns sings above you...” Ted put an balc ony! It struck the railing of 
ee partes City. Wien. Sed. was end to the singing with a sharp the balcony with a resounding 
ye 1 |elbow, and repeated the question, | “whoomp a large piece of it 
depressed he drank and apparently | . “What has he got in his hand ulso struck a man in tails full in 
the argument with the Shuberts had | the number 2 drunk was shocked | the face... the force of the blow | 
depressed him. He roared from | into blurting out, ‘“He’s got a watch | managed to split his forehead and 
one saloon to another and was diz- in his hand!” Ted proudly re-| with blood splattering all over his 
Zi-y engaged watching a small-time peated this knowledge to the aston- white tie and shirt front, all he 
mind reading act when the Shu-/icheq gathering, whereupon, the could manage to say was, “Good 
berts located him. |number 1 drunk yelled “Bravo!” | God Almighty.” He kept repeating 
They had decided to meet his/ and continued. ‘Now tell me the |this phrase to the thunderous ap- 
demands, but, the important thing |inscription on the back of the | plause of the audience who thought 
was that he must open a week from | watch, Teddy boy?” Valiantly, Ted | the whole thing was pretty damn 
Thursday in  Philadelphia—two | once again repeated the question, | good. No one stopped him as he 
spots in the show—12 minutes in| put, this time, the number two| deliriously staggered down the 
the first half and 10 minutes in the | drunk was determined to finish his | stairs and out into the night—as a 
second half, just before the finale | solo . . . “the blinding tears are | matter of fact, he was two blocks 
—could he do it? “Why, of course, | falling as I dream of my lost| away when a big Irish cop walked 
he could’—Ted Healy could do} pearl. . over to him and asked, “What's the 
anything. Isn't it wonderful how |” At this juncture, Mr. Healy gave | matter Johnny?” ; 
easy everything is when you are up mind reading completely and| “Officer, I was sitting in the 
full of flit? With the cold grey | screamed for the Three Stooges—| first balcony of the Forrest Thea- 
crawn, it suddenly occurred tO the boys bounded on to the stage |tre when three men came on the 
him that he didn’t have anything|and the four of them improvised | stage with a cannon and. 
to do for that all-important second some insane nonsense which did} Now, lool laddie, why don’t you 
spo “What about those mind | rather well—however—the number | just go home and sleep it off— 
readers last night?—suppose I send | one drunk was not about to give up | and, everything will be all right 
one of them into the audience} mind reading, and for the rest of |in the morning...” 
while one stand behind the curtain | the eyening—during a quiet dra- “But, officer PP 
and gives me the right answers?” : 


—what a brilliant idea—‘Healy, 
the mind reader.” The mind read- 
ers were ecastatic when they heard 
the wane “At last,” they thought, 
“a chance at the big time—a Schu- 
bert show-—Philadetphia—oh joy!” 
They kissed Ted's hand, borrowed 
the money for bus fare and agreed 
to meet him in Philadelphia for the 
big epening night. 

fed immediately called’ the 
Stooges, told them the good news 
and hopped a train for the City 


of Brotherly Love. The big day ar- 
rived bul, not the mind readers. 
Frantically, Ted called the saloon 


in Kansas City—“yes, they had left 





Kansas City for Philadelphia and 
that was all anyone knew!’’"—Ted 
formed a posse with the Stooges 
and together they combed the city, 
but, to no avail. Apparently no 
small-time mind readers had 
checked into the theatrical hotels 
and apparently Mr. Healy was not 
going to be able to perform his 
mental gymnastics in that “down 


next to closing spot.” 


Barleycorn & ¢ Co. 


The show must go on and on it 
v Ted and the Stooges were a 
b in the first half, and Mr. 
Hea is eagerly describing the 
physical appearance of the mind 
readers to the stage manager, when 
sudde nls they appeared. | alban 
is not exactly the right word. They 
staggered into view. No man to 
adopt the moral tone. Ted hissed 
a few words, banged their heads 
together and slammed them both 
against the electricians’ board. 


While he was trying to force hot 
coffee down one, the other stepped 
blithely on to the stage in the mid- 


Td 
| 
| 
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Just Concluded: CHATEA FRONTENAC, Quebec 
<r wos 8 (2 week engagement) 
QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL, Montreal 
Director—M.C, 

Miss World Pageant, London; Miss Canada Pageant 
Harvest Moon Ball: Silver SI »3 (N. Y. Daily News) 
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By CHARLES 


(Hawaiian-born tenor of opera, 
concerts and television—winner of 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air, Everest Recording Art- 
ist). 


Every time I return from a visit 
to my native Hawaii, I am more 
and more struck by the enormous 
entertainment potential of the Is- 
lands, both in terms and native tal- 
ent and as a new world for Ameri- 
can performers I would never 
deny the beauties and values of the 
traditional Hawaiian forms of en- 
tertainment, as we in the States 
see them, but there is much more to 








the Hawaiian story than hulas, poi, 
and the Hawaiian War Chant, 
Hawaii is, at one and the same 
time, as American as apple pie and 
as strange as the Far East. It has 
comic strips and sukiyaki, tv and 
supermarkets, 
Buddhist tem- 
| ples and hula 
dancers — all 
combined into 


an Island para- 
dise with over 











a half million 

permanent re- 
| sidents. Where 
else can you 
| find such a 
——_—_————" generous mix- 
| Chas. K.L. Davis ture of cul- 

tures and peo- 
ples from all over the world—a | 
capsule view of Polynesia, the 
Orient, Europe and the United 


States. And today, even though it 
is strung out in the middle of the 
Pacific, 2,300 miles off the Cali- 
fornia coast, Hawaii can be reached 
in only five hours by jet—practi- 
cally a one-night stand for the 
enterprising performer. 

A chain of volcanic islands, eight 
of which are inhabited, its major 
centers are to be found on Hawaii 


| (“Big Island”), Kauai, and the most 
| popular of all Oahu, which boasts 
| the state capitol and largest city, 
Honolulu. There are no race 
tracks, slot machines or roulette 
wheels, but the lack of these is 
more than counteracted by its fan- 


tastically beautiful scenery, magni- 
ficent hotels, gay and charming 
people, night clubs concerts, a sym- 
phony orchestre, a community 


theatre, and even a small but grow- 
ing opera company. Statehood 
will of course accelerate progress 


in all of these aspects, but it is too 
seldom realized that Hawaii has 
been for many years a growing and 
prosper ing cultural entity 


~ Polynesian Tone 
Strangely enough, although Ha- 
waii has been settled by people 


from all over the world, its prevail- 
ing cultural atmosphere remains 
largely Polynesian. Every other 
influence has been assimilated into 
this mainstreams, adding its own 
; personal notes but never really 
changing the basically easygoing, 
gentle and warm tone that is Ha- 
| wail, 





For many years now, the enter- 
tainment to be found in Hawaiian 
| show business life has been based 
|almost exclusively on native Ha- 
waiian and Tahitian themes to the 
| delight of countless tourist It 
| would, of course, be a severe mis- 
| take to attempt to change or limit 
these in an way. What is all too 
often forgotten is that, admirable 
though Hawaiian native culture is 
—and I was brought up to not only 
respect but love its songs and 
dances—a performer today who 
hopes to build a real career can- 
|not limit himself to it either 
| geographically or in terms of mate 
rial, 

Other Hawaiian entertainers who 
| have really made any sort of dent 
}upon the American national enter- 
;} tainment picture in many years are 
{Ray Kinney, Richard Smart, Ed 
}Kenney of “Flower Drum” and 
| Haleloke whose charming talents 
jand abilities were sponsored by 
Arthur Godfrey, a firm booster of 
everything about the Islands 

It’s the worst handicap in the 
world to become typed as a “spe- 
cial” type of performer; were I to 
concentrate exclusively on the mu- 
|sic of my native land, the number 
lof places in which I might per- 
form on the music limited, not only 
in terms of night clubs, but also in 
television and radio, not to speak 
of opera and recordings, all far too | 
important today to be neglected by 
the up and coming singer. Even 
Hawaii’s recent achievement of 
statehood has not significantly in- 





} creased the number of outlets for 


| 


| 


Talent Resources—and Problems—of Hawaii 
[More Than Hulas in 50th State] 


K. L. DAVIS 


the entirely “native-accented” en- 
tertainer—there are just so many 
Hawaiian Rooms throughout the 
country, and frankly, to the average 
American eye, unschooled in the 
subtleties of Hawaiian culture 
there isn’t sufficient surface va- 
riety to attract consistent and sus- 
tained acclaim. 

it’s not only been 
love of opera 
that have 


Consequently, 
a real and sincere 
and other forms of music 
formulated my career—its also 
been based on what I feel to be 
a clear understanding of the ver- 
satility required in today’s show 
business. I studied opera with the 
finest teachers, and it was especi- 
ally gratifying for me when, I won 
the Metropolitan Auditions and be- 


came thereby the first Hawaiian 
to be taken seriously in the world 
of serious music In the same 
way, I have tried to present a va- 
riety of song selections in my tv 
appearance ranging from arias, 
popular songs, operetta and Ha- 
waiian folk music for Everest Rec- 
ords. I not only advance my own 
career thereby, but I like to think, 
too, that I am helping to make 
American audiences realize that 
Hawaii has much more to offer 


than they realize 


Somewhat Stifled 


I 


I think that Hawaiian talent has 
been somewhat stifled by its own 
unwillingness to develop in wide 
directions. Any performer worth 
his salt owes it to himself to try his 
wings in every possible direction, 
even though it may be more com- 
fortable for all concerned to stick 
to a limited repertoire, stay on the 
Islands, and become a big frog in 
what is, after all a relatively little 
pond entertainment-wise. In this, 
too I feel that American entertain- 
have not taken advanatage of 
the possibilities of Hawaii in fur- 


ers 


thering their own careers. True, 
the tourist is very much interested 
and rightly, in seeing Hawaiian 
folk culture when he visits the Iks- 
lands but I’m sure that he would 
be delighted to meet some of his 
own American favorites entertain- 
ing there as well It all boils down 
to one fact: too much of anything 
is not good—just as a performer 
can't build his career as a Johnny 
One Note, neither can the people 
in Hawaii who wish to develop its 
tourist attractions afford to rely 
entirely on native talent to keep 
the visitor interested and excited. 
I've heard people say, “When 
you've seen one hula dancer, you've 


seen them all.” This isn’t true, of 
se—but the very fact that it is 
is a danger signal for the 
aiian entertainment industry, 
was a great pleasure to bring 
iilian music to the Soviet Un- 
as I had the honor of doing 
summer with the Ed Sullivan 
Show, and to be a sort of Hawaiian 
ambassador of culture in many cit- 
ies throughout the world, but it’s 
really not enough in the final an- 
1 


Vsis. 


cout 
said 
Haw 
It 
Haws 
ion, 


last 





a 

It’s time that we realize that 
Hawaii and Hawaiians are just as 
complex, culturally, personally, in- 
dustrially, any other state and 
group in our country It's all 
very well to think of the Islands as 


as 


an island paradise—it is—but that's 
only half the story. There are 
thriving industries on the Islands, 
there are all the forms of city and 
suburban life as we know here, 
not in as advanced forms, perhaps 
as we know them, but existing 
nonetheless. In a way, it’s very 
comfortable to think in terms of 


a child-like, fun-loving people, hap- 
pily swimming and dancing and 
singing but this doesn't take into 
account the obvious fact that these 
people have as much curiosity and 





desire for outside influences as 
everyone else. In fact, the inquir- 
ing mind and eagerness of the Ha- 
waiian public is we wheat it re- 
mains ior enterprising entrepre- 
neurs and impresarios to satisfy it. 

Iany great performers from the 
Iainland, Europe and Asia- have 
appeared with great success in Ha- 
waii—artists like Horowitz, Schipa, 
Pons, Jan Peerce, Steber, Nan 
Merriman, Markova-Eglevsky, 
make regular appearances there. 
Honolulu after all, has a popula- 
tion of about 4,000,000 people— 
there is an audience among this 


large group for the finest pianists, 
singers, dancers, orchestras that 
the music world can supply. And 
there too, a very intellectually 
aware portion of that audience 
which is very cooperative in pre- 
paring the way for the finest in pre- 
senting good programs. 


is, 
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SIXTY YEARS OF BRITISH VAUDEVILLE |Fliesler Had Yen (Cimmieks - - 


By LESLIE A. MACDONNELL 
Joint Managing Director Moss’ Empires Ltd.) 
London. 
Vaudeville as show business knows the term is definitely dead. The 
finest way to empty a theatre is to put on a bill of eight or nine acts 
playing vaudeville in the way that it used to be presented, but on the 
other hand if you ask me if the live theatre is dead and the applica- 


tion of vaudevilie performers in keeping the live theatre alive, then 
that is an entirely different matter 

We at Moss’ Empires are extremely optimistic about the future and 
in fact this year we are celebrating our Diamond Jubilee which of 
course means 60 years of dealing substantially in this commodity. 


Today our patrons want to see more than just a string of acts. The 


first requirement, of course, is a name. With a big name they will ac- 
cept a bill of supporting acts as well, but otherwise they have to have 
productions with big scenery, gorgeous dresses, girls and all the trim- 
mings 

The is no reason why by taking a much broader outlook and try- 
ing to cat for the very varied taste of the public that our theatres 
which once essentially vaudeville theatres should not continue 
for another 60 years-plus 

Apart from vaudeville with headliners in produced yariety at the 


present moment in England there is tremendous interest in opera, bal- 
let, musical comedy, operetta and many of the revivals of the old fav- 


’ 


orites such as “Student Prince,” “Merry Widow,” “Chu Chin Chow,’ 
“Bless the Bride,” still bring the customers back to the boxoffice 

Then, of course, the Palladium type presentation continues to be 
sold right out all the year round—likewise the “Crazy Gang" at the 
Victoria Palace and more latterly the revue restaurant policy in Talk 
of the Town at the London Hippodrome has proved to be an equally 
great success 

Now all of these types of shows with the exception of ballet and 
opera do employ vaudeville performers, so I can justly say “Vaude- 
ville is dead: Long live Vaudeville!” 

For the oldtimers, maybe, there is regret in looking back over the 


last 60 years and recalling the days of true vaudeville. This is as un- 
realistic as a picture producer sighing over the silents. All the same 
it's understandable enough and occasionally it’s pleasurable. As a mere 
with 35 years of vaudeville to gaze on as agent and promoter, I 
can summon up my share of those pleasurable lookbacks too 

I remember the thrills I had as a young man going to the Monday 
afternoon matinee at either the Alhambra or the Coliseum and then 
to catch the first house at the Holborn Empire and to go on from there 


tvro 


to either Collins Musie Hall, the South London Palace, Finsbury Park 
Empire, Stratford, Penge, and one or other of the dozens of music 
halls that existed. What a wonderful training ground this all was! 
Talkers Also Affected Here 
With the advent of the talkies—it's a story common to the U.S. and 
Britain—change began to take the form of decline. 
In all this history, Moss’ Empires part has been a very substantial 
one. It began when H. E. (later Sir Edward) Moss found that he had a 


success on his hands with light entertainment at the Gaiety Variety 


Theatre in Edinburgh, so he built him a new house, the Empire (in 


Edinburgh) as the first of Moss’ Empires. It was on December 15, 1899 
that Moss’ Empires Ltd., was originally incorporated to amalgamate 
10 smaller companies throughout Britain. In 1900 came the first Moss 
house in the West End of London—the London Hippodrome which 
became the birthplace of countless fabulous musical shows before 
Starting life all over as the Talk of the Town theatre restaurant a 





couple of years ago 
These days it is the London Palladium which everyone naturally as- 


sociates best with the Moss setup and especially everyone in Ameri- | 


can show business. My favorite memory of these times, when the new 
American invasion of our vaudeville was at its height via billings at 
the Palladium, concerns Danny Kaye. The first U.S. invasion of Brit- 
ish variety incidentally, had reached its peak around 1909, when the 
late William Morris Sr. had established himself in London through his 
connection with the late George Foster, an association between two 
firms which still exists. Those were the days when acts such as Gene 
Stratton, the Curzon Sisters, Gentleman Jim Corbett and Will Rogers 
came in and wowed the town. 


Apropos bringing in American acts, I cannot foresee any substantial 


return in the future, certainly not in the near future, to a policy of 
large-scale importation. The problem is strictly an economic one. A 
U.S. a vho is not a name act is greatly overpriced for our market, 


and it's as simple as that 

There are today very few worthwhile American artists who are suf- 
ficient boxoffice for us to pay them the type of money they would ex- 
pect. TI may be several who would draw and whom we'd dearly 
like, but they can get all the work they want in their own country, 
especially in gambling centres like Las Vegas and Reno, and we'd find 


ere 


it difficult to make an alluring counter-offer. 

All the same, we do expect a percentage of worthwhile attractions 
from the States, simply because of the lure of appearing at what is 
probably the world’s greatest vaudeville theatre, the London Palla- 
dium, is still a powerful one. There isn’t any one worthwhile U.S. at- 
traction who has played the Palladium successfully and not enhanced 
his or her value on returning to the States 

And from now on, with a policy of providing not variety in the nar- 
row sel but entertainment in the widest, we are aiming to bring 
Palladium-type shows to several others of our 14 houses throughout 
the count Most obvious example, currently, is the attraction that | 
as this was being written was to open at the Glasgow Empire for 
Christmas “Highlights from the London Palladium.” We are re-equip- | 
ping accordingly wherever necessary; new seating, better lighting, 
even new orchestras. It is quite possible we shall be building two more 
theatres in the next couple of years, and maybe losing another. If a 
house, su as the one in Nottingham, hasn't the facilities for present- 
ing the type of show we want to present or hasn't the comfort the 
public is entitled to expect, then we shall sell and build a modern 
theat nstead 

All of which makes it certain for us that vaudeville is not dead. It 
3 just the original definition of the word that has called for wreaths 
And in look and listening to the future, I hear no knell sounding 


Some people may hold that tv will take over completely as the sole 
variety acts will find a booking. I do not agree 

More than ever I am convinced that television cannot replace a visit 
to a e theatre. I am not certain, anyway, that it can continue to be 


su 1 powerful counter-attraction as it now is. They are coming back 
Already in Birmingham and thereabouts where commercial tv has been 
estab i a long while, we are doing very fine business. 

Long live vaudeville! 
.— ———— EE ——— 








Vf Biz Is No Bi 
~ 
Show Biz Is No Biz 
French actor-comedian Fernand Sardou tells of his first enter- 
tainment stint in a French night club on a Christmas Eve. His 
family showed up and he had to alternate between two rooms tell- 
ing stories and trying to get laughs over the hustle and bustle of 
the service. 
Hie was completely exhausted when an uncle came up to him 
and said, “You amused us Fernand, but do you really prefer this to 


working? 





Joe Fliesler, my father, was al- 
ways pulling funny gags. Like when 
he had a client put a goldfish bowl 
in his window, with just a little 


water and some pebbles, and a 
hand-printed small sign: “Invisible 
gold-fish—from Rio de Janeiro 


very rare),” and the guy was out 
of business a week, because no one 
could get in or out of the place, 
with all those people shaking hats 
at the fish, rapping on the glass and 
what. And the newsmen gave it 
quite a play. 

Then once a pass-pest bothered 
him to get him into the opera. So, 
to get rid of him, dad wrote on the 
back of a solesman’s card “OK 
Bearer and one” and signed it al- 
most illegally and told the guy to 
go down to the Met Opera House 
with it that night. Next day the 


guy called up with gushing thanks. | 


They had given him a pair of fine 
seats. So—a week later Dad wrote 
himself out one, and they practi- 
cally threw him out on the street 

And when he ran the 5th Avenue 
Playhouse ‘he is the father of all 
those foreign language “art’’ houses 
that are making all that dough) an 
old dame of Washington Sq. top 
drawer asked him: “Why do you 
charge $1 admission, when I can 
go up to 14th St. and see two 
movies and five acts of vaudeville 
for only 50c.’ 
cause we have no vaudeville.” So 
she went in, and came out only 
two hours later, and declared she 
had never felt so refreshed coming 
out of a movie house. 

And the time Harry Hershfield 
had a book published called “Super 
City” and for weeks he was carry- 
ing around rave notices from news- 
papers that couldn't even afford a 
free mat service. So Dad wrote him 
a review and had his printer make 
up 50 reprints, to look like a clip- 
ping from the Times, stuck one on 
a Burrell service clip and mailed it 
in a plain envelope to Hershfield. 
The review read: HERSHFIELD'S 
NOVEL ‘SUPER CITY’ STINKS 
and was followed by a vituperative, 
lowdown depraisal of the book, 
then turned to gushing praise, and 
was signed: Joseph R. Fliesler. 
| A few days later he asked Harry 
how the reviews were coming, and 
Harry said “Great, all except one 


| from a lousy paper somewhere out 


west!” He had read nothing but the 
heading. My father is author of the 
original “Anecdota Americana” so 
| if you want to know where those 
jokes come from—call! him. 
Martin S. Fliesler. 





Credit Cards in Japan, Too 
Tokyo. 

First Japanese version of the 
credit card craze bowed with the 
appearance of the Nippon Cash 
Card Club. Local edition requires 
payment in cash, but allows for 
10% discounts at stipulated estab- 
lishments. Card costs $2.80 and is 
good for six months. 


’ Dad answered: “Be- | 


| before. 


| 


For Funny Gags 


,chance to catch on. 


Surefire Way For Top 


Audience Identification 


By BENNY 


With performers of equal abili-, 
ty, the one that can develop an 
identification mark has a better 
In many cases 
the gimmick becomes known be- 
fore the performer is well known 


Hence, the remark, “Who's he? 
Oh, yeah, he’s the piano player 
with the candelabra.” It’s the old 


memory association. 

In many of these cases the gim- 
mick alone is what pulls a per- 
former out of the small time. We 
all know many great performers 
who never get to the big time be- 
cause something is missing. A 
gimmick could be the break they 
need. These are the things they 
are looking for: a certain sound, 
saying, a theme, a new idea, an} 
identification mark or a role in 
which the character would “catch 
on.” If they find it, they've got it 
made. It’s like striking oil. 

In my 50 years in show business 
I've seen a lot of actors, good and 
bad. I’ve seen good actors do bad, 
and bad actors do good. When| 
I mention actor, let it be the per- | 
formers in all phases of show busi- 
ness: comedians, singers, legits, 
dancers, etc. 

In those days the performing 
arts were entirely on the stage. 
There was no radio or television 
and very few cafes used entertain- | 
ers. 

Anyone remember Reisenweb- 
er's? They had records, but they 
were considered relatively unim- 
portant. The people who made 
records like the Kaufman Bros., 
were never stars. I take that back, 
there was one headliner who made 
records—Caruso. 


Personalities 


However, even in those days 
gimmicks and mannerisms showed 
up in actors. Eddie Leonard was 
a headliner in those days and he 
had a wonderful style with his 
wa-wa-wa. Eva Tanguay filled the 
theatres at $3,000 a week because 
she was known as the girl who 
didn't care. Helen Morgan gained 
identity by sitting on a piano while 
singing torch songs. 

The Dolly Sisters made an en- 
trance with two Russian  wolf- 
hounds. Ziegfeld made a star out 
of Marilyn Miller by featuring her | 
in a dance routine with 24 chorus 
boys. This had never been done 
Fred Stone jumped from 
the stage to the pit landing on the 
drummer's tympani, which was ac- 
tually a camouflaged trampoline. 
Ted Lewis and his battered high 
hat. Ed Wynn was the master of 
props and known for his funny 
laugh. Joe Cook was a versatile 
clown and don’t forget his four 
Hawaiians. Bobby Clark’s painted 
eyeglasses. W. C. Fields’ big round 
red nose. Jolson could make you 
cry with one song and laugh the 


'next, and when he got down on one 
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“Eugen Onegin” and May 


LOMBARDI | 


Director 
Enjoying Fourth Year at the 
LATIN QUARTER, NEW YORK 
Thanks to E. M. Lowe and Ed Reisman 


MEROFF 

knee with that “ahaa” in his voice 
there was no one like him. The 
Marx Bros’ auto horn and 


Groucho’s fake mustache. 

Joe Penner had a gimmick with 
a little derby hat that would reck 
back and forth on his head and 
later on he became known na- 


| tionally with “You Wanna Buy A 


Duck?” The same with Jack 
Pearl's “Vos you dere, Sharlie?” 
Will Rogers read the morning 
papers and that night make witty 
remarks about the news items, in 
between his rope-lassoing In 
George White's “Scandals” a tap 
dancer created a sensation by in- 
troducing tap dancing with wooden 
soles—his name was Tom Patri- 
cola. Fred Astaire’s unique style 
raised him way above the average 
of that time. Joe Frisco, with the 


| derby, cane and cigar, was the first 


stuttering comic. Sally Rand and 
her fans. George Raft became a 
star just by flipping a coin. Bill 
Robinson had a gimmick with the 
dancing stairs. As a_ publicity 
stunt, in each town he played in 
he would wager he could run fast- 
er backward than the average man 
could race forward. Leon Errol’'s 
rubber legs, Bing Crosby's “bo-bo- 
bo-bo,” Helen Kane’s “boop-a- 


| doop,”, Mae West's “Come up and 


see me sometime,” Rudy Vallee 
and his megaphone, Shep Fields 
with his “rippling rhythm,” 
Lawrence Welk and his bubble ef- 
Vincent Lopez's mirror in 
the piano which made it appear 
as though he had 20 fingers while 
playing. Sammy Kaye was helped 
by the “I Wanna Lead a Band” 
gimmick. Cab Calloway’s “hi-de- 
hi-de-ho,” Bert Lahr and _ his 
“ar-ar-ar” sound. Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s straw hat and lower lip, Jim- 
my Durante’s schnoz, Jackie Glea- 
son's “And away we go,” “Stone- 
face” Ed Sullivan and his folded 
arms, Ed Murrow and his cigaret, 
Jessel with his off-key singing, 
Yul Brynner and his bald head, 
Elvis Presley and his wiggle. 

Show business is full of gim- 
micks. Imagine Kookie of “7 
Sunset Strip” becoming a star just 
by combing his hair! 


EUROPE’S LONE INDIE 
GI HOUSE WANTS MGR. 


Frankfurt. 


Anybody know a good theatre 
manager director who wants a 
permanent job in Frankfurt, for 
about $4,000 a year and govern- 
ment housing? The Frankfurt 
Playhouse, only self-supporting 
soldier amateur repertoire com- 


pany in Europe, needs a full-time 
managing director. Anyone who's 
interested in the job should get 
in touch with Robert Nelson, As- 
sistant Command entertainment 
director, Special Services Section 
of the Frankfurt Post. 

The American soldiers, civilians, 
wives and children who make up 
the theatre put on 11 plays a year, 
each running for two weekends. 


| Charging 75c a ticket at their 210- 


seat house, they've managed to 


}come out $600 ahead on a recent 


production of “Kiss Me Kate,” and 
to make $300 each on “Amahl and 
Night Visitors’ and “Time of 
Your Life.” They have to pay 
royalty and production costs plus 
salary of the managing direc- 
and “we can do it if we sell 
of the house,” Nelson said. 


Wiesbaden Sets Up 
1960 May Festival 


Wiesbaden 

Plans are underway for the 1960 
nternational May Festival, one of 
Europe's most famed musical 
events, and also, one of its most 
expensive The Vienna State 
Opera presents Mozart's “Marriage 
Figaro” May 1-2 with Herbert 
von Karajan conducting, and Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” the follow- 
ing two days, with Karl Boehm as 
conductor. 
The Belgrade State Opera guests 

Mey 13 with Tschakovsky’s 
14 with 
“Countess Hovansky.” A ballet is 
set for May 15. Arrangements are 
also being made with several 
Italian opera houses te send per- 
formers. 
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ean of Chi Columnists Knew ‘Em 


Farly and Knew Em Well 


By NATE GROSS 


(Columnist, Chicago’s American) 


Chicago. 

It would seem strange to the 
youth of the nation that the writer 
of a daily newspaper column, 
which covers some phases of show- 
business, is a square. That is my 
case. In fact, 1 am even beyond 
being a square. I am a cube in 
every sense of the word. That is a 
very square square. 

But I don't pine for the old days, 


li Sophie Tucker's Ted Shapiro, 


ke 
who likes songs the music trade 
calls evergreens. Nor da I knock 


rock ‘n’ roll, some of which Louis 
(Satchmo) Armstrong says will re- 
main as American folk music. The 
rest of it, I agree with Ted, will be 
forgotten, and rightfully so. I. never 
heard so much noise in all my life. 

I am not against it nor do I dis- 
respect artists who sing the stuff. 
Most of them are very engaging 
youngsters. A couple of years ago 
I ran smack into Paul Anka who 
at the moment was bringing down 
a packed stadium in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, 1 never heard such enthusi- 
astic applause. 

I learned that this was the sec- 
ond of such jammed performances 
that very day. Later there would 
be a third show and this, too, was 
a sellout. 

Now who was Paul Anka, this 
16-year-old boy who stood square 
in the middle of a revolving arena, 
strumming a guitar and singing a 
song he had written and made 
popular? He was the top rock ’n’ 
roli artist of that year. He had a 
limited routine but everything he 
did was solid with this teenage 
audience. He could do no wrong. 
I dismissed Anka by telling myself 


that he was a one-shot celebrity, 
but I couldn't have been more 
wrong. I was in Iceland and Nor- 


way months later and in all record 
stores Paul Anka recordings were 
featured. 

Another young rock 'n’ roller, an 
English lad named Tommy Steele, 
was just as popular He’s the 
darling of London’s Teddy Boys, I 
learned later. 

Many of us are tired of hearing 
songs about and seeing motion pic- 
tures that depict teenage love. 
These kids never get a chance to 
grow up. Is this present day trend 
entertainment? 

Many stars who 
hit record—writing it or recording 
it—never repeat. They have a 
“once around” career, but if they're 
any good. once aorund is enough. 
| 4 Years—An ‘Older’ Act | 

On the Playboy television show 
I heard the Gateway Singevs say 
they had been working together 
for four vears. This caused Editor 
Hugh Hefner to remark: “You're 
one of the older acts.” 

It was not always thus. I remem- 
ber Peter Lind Haves, fresh out 
of the army uniform after World 


gli 


make a single 


Var II service in the Pacific, wor- 
rying how he again would get 
started in show business. I put him 
on my radio show which caused 
someone to remark to _ boniface 
Freddie Bethke: “Nate Gross will 
make a star out of Peter Lind 


Iayes.” Freddie dismissed that, 
by saying: “Pete Hayes was a star 
when he was five-years-old.” 

I went through at least three ca- 
reers with Tony Martin, but the 
postwar beginning was the hardest 
for both of us. I'd make sugges- 
tions backstage at the Chez Paree 
and then run out to note he forgot 
all of them. It was a good thing he 
did. His comeback was successful 
and he is 2 good enough showman 
not to need amateur help. He's 
been clicking ever since. 

It was in the Chez Paree that I 
first heard Tommy Sands, not yet 
in his teens. His father, Benny 
Sands, brought him to me. My 
weakness was guitar-playing folk 
singers and this kid was as good 
as any I had ever heard at the 
National Barn Dance. I wanted 
him for my own show on WGN-TV, 
but papa Sands had other ideas. 
Tommy got a show of his own. 

I first met Burl Ives in Cafe Up- 
town Society in New York City 
and was taken in by our resem- 
blance to each other. It was he 
who made me a folk song aficiona- 


,do. He opened a vast new enter- 
tainment enjoyment to me. 

My personal star is Jack E 
Leonard whose colorful speech, 


sometimes triggered by a hot tem- 
per, is very funny. One day, it 
seemed his entire career had come 


to an end because he let go a 
verbal barrage at his agent and 
that, until I stepped in to straight- 
en things out, could have ended 
their business relationship. That 
was a long time ago. 

Booker Charlie Hogan _ kept 
Leonard working in Chicago and 


Milwaukee when things got 
Whenever Morion Downey played 


to) 





these cities, he always asked Leon- 
ard to be on the same bill. “Jack 
E. Leonard, the Humboldt Park 
Flash” was the way Hogan billed 
the comedian. The name was taken 
from my column. Humboldt Par! 


is part of the northwest f 
Chicago, a district where Leonar« 
and I were reared 

It was Hogan, who in earlier 
years, had kept Bob Hope working 
at the Stratford Theatre on Chica- 
go's South Side, doing a split-week 
Some of us may not see Bob these 
days but when he’s in Chicago, he 
never misses visiting with Hogan 


Phil Harris & ‘The Boys’ 

About the same time, Phil Har- 
ris was leading the band at the 
College Inn and was muscled by 
extortionists who shook down show 
people. This was his first time 
away from California, where he 
had become famous in the movie 


colony. He had heard of this quaint 


Chicago Prohibition Era custom 
but didn’t believe he would be 
accosted. I took him to the Mid- 
night Frolics after he _ finished 
work and introduced him to the 
boys. That was the end of the the- 
atrical shakedown racket in Chi- 
cago. 

Joe E. Lewis is even an older 
friend. He still blames me for 
framing him into complete abstin- 





ence from hard liquor for an entire 
year. I protest it was no frame 
but he won't believe me 

Danny Thomas became a star at 
the old 5100 Club but I first t 
him at a radio station. He was 


playing an Italian dialect role and 


I singled him out as a talented 
actor. I was the guest star that 
night. 














Danny Kaye and I used to have 
long talks when he drove me home 
during a Chicago cafe appearance 
—his last before becoming a o 
tion picture star. He was always a 
great human being, a status so 
actors never achieve. I dor ovr 
about “sick” comedians as long a 
there are Danny Kayes around 

I saw the poseurs (we call the 
beatniks) long ago, while sightsee- 
like them then, so should I 
like them now. As they I 
I am sure these rene ill 
straighten up and fly right. That's 
been the history of hip-cats, even 


though their designation chan 
from generation to generation. 


























With ‘Variety’s’ Roving 
Qmahan in Juarez; Most 
E] Money From El Paso 


By GLENN TRUMP 


Juarez, Mex. 
male’s pleasure is 


< 

















st ne, women and song.” And 
that be one reason this south- 
of-the-border spot must be classi- 
fied as a real swinging show biz 
cer f 
While booming population-wise 
from 50,000 to 250,000 in 10 years), 
Juare 1 depends upon the visit- 
ing firemen from El Paso, Tex., 
located across the Rio Grande 
Rive for the majority of its in- 
come. It’s st a $1.25 cab ride 
fre en le of El Paso (pop 
35 0) to downtown Juarez and 
every cabbie knows where to find 
what ure looking for 
Not having any cabaret tax and 
few, if any, police restrictions, the 
Juarez niteries have managed to 
kayo any competition from El Paso 
clubs. Hence, it’s either a jukebox 
and bar or a trip to Juarez for the 
El Pasoans—and their visitors 
The one class theatre-restaurant 
in Juarez is La Fiesta, which pro- 
vides okay cuisine, a seven-piece 
orch, and a three-act show, all for 
a 50c cover. In addition, by U. S 
standards, the food and drink 
prices are very reasonable. 
At show caught earlier this 
nonth, emcee Ben Sharon opened 
ith a songalog and was followed 
the Imperio Sisters (Juliana 
and Marina) for a bangup sé 
( € n dances Gals are f 
oks, figures and ard- 
€ 
provided by Margaret 
Al e Ja-Da Quartet, billed 
~ Amer s freshest »w act,” 
and r every bit of that 
V t Ma et Ann real 
€ ) apparently knows all 
t I in command, group 
f oldies like “Waterloo,” 
R Ro Row “Sugar Walks 
De Street,” “Good-Time Char- 
le Knock on Wood,” “Missis- 
poi Mud,’ “Sing You Sinners” 
and “Bye, Bye, Blackbird.” 





| Clayton, Jackson & Durante Born! 





When Austin & Berg 





re were p 


Clayton’s Mah Jong Club in New 


laying piano and singing at Lou 
York City (where Gallagher's 


Steak House is now located) Clayton asked Gene Austin if he knew 


where he could get a trio to ente 
to the Club Durant to catch a tea 


& Durante who later played the Everglades Club 


rtain there. Austin sent Clayton 
n of unknowns: Harris, Jackson 


Lou, who was a classy professional dancer with vaudeville ex- 


perience, and a neat dresser, drop 
and caught the trio. He was not ji 

Returning to the Mah Jong he e 
have any class. That Harris can’t 


the big-nose fellow just bangs away on the piano 


Austin insisted that Durante 
whole show when he got going. He 
tire act. 


ped in the Club Durant 
mpressed 
xploded, “Gene, those guys don’t 


no “e’’) 


sing, Jackson can’t dance, and 

no class at all.” 
was a comedian, and was the 
sent Clayton back to see the en- 


The night Clayton went back he found Sime Silverman. Damon 


Runyon, the Dolly Sisters, Richard 


Barthelmess, Helen Morgan 


and several other Broadway celebrities and members of the Night 


Owl Watch in attendance. 


Silverman threw a watch across the floor as Durante picked it 


up the would have it repaired and sent back to Sime) 


tossed $100 bills at Eddie Jackso1 


; Al Brown 


1, with whom he went to school 


with in Brooklyn (real name of Brown was Al Capone); and Duran- 
te used a meat cleaver and a saw on the piano. The crowd went 


wild, and encouraged Jimmy to w 
Clayton was sold. Shortly he bc 
in the association for $3,000, and 


Durante (the “e” added) was born 


reck the piano. He did. 

yught out Harry Hari interest 

the team of Clayton, Jackson & 

I was the press agent). 
George H. Maines. 


is 


Chas. Laughton’s Acoustics 


On 


a personal appearance tour with Charles Lau; 


shton 


gi 


soon after 


he came to this country, we were scheduled for a p.a. at the huge 
Fox Theatre Detroit. We arrived quite early for a planned press 
breakfast at the Book-Cadillac when some flannel-mouthed reporter 
asked Charles 

“Do you think they will be able 


























to hear you at the Fox?” 
























“And why not rejoined Charles, who was always justly proud 
of his tonal qualities and delivery 
“Well, it’s a big barn with 8 or 10 thousand seats” came the 
| cheerful reply 
| That did it! 
“Terry, you take care of the press and Bud (Bud Aliemai you 
| come with me to the theatre to try out my voice 
So Laughton and Alleman sailed off to the Fox at 7 a.m. for a 
voice tryout whilst I went on to the hotel to meet the press 
An hour pased and a frantic call from Bud M lurner, Mr. 
Laughton fell from the stage to t estra pit z ning 
to beat all hell.” 
Where 
‘ lI t n up out of the pit 1 e's g beat all 
ne 
to snare a medic at the hs and isne¢ iim to the 
| we found our Charl suffering more om shock 
| it no broken bones 
iarles sent Bud to the top gallery to s« he could 
be heard from such a great distance. Not reali: that Bud's trip 
was a “sleeper-jump,” Laught on stage alone t 
kept calling: “Can you », Bud 
Bud, in the midst of horseshoe bends and ing his 
breath, heard J Ss Kept i ig and edging 
closer and close to wv ele ‘ pit was I ed t be 
but—wasn't With the you hear me, Bud’ our Mr. 
Laughton toppled into d Bud did hear the thud. How 
Laughton evel! rvived |! without a broken bone, I'll never 
know, but when we got hi ck to the hotel, the re began 
He must call Elsa, then snoozing in Hollywood a 5 am., and 
relate the tragic It went something like this 
Elsa sleepily, of course) 
Charles: his is Charles. Elsa. do wake up. I have 
thing terrible to tell you.” 
Els “Really Charles? How is the tour goin: 
Charles: ‘Now I eally steamin.) “Now listen Elsa. I am play- 
ing in a theatre that seats 10 or 12 thousand people. 
Are you listening? Well, I was trying out my voice 
to see if I would be properly heard in this barn, 
when I fell 20 or 30 feet into the orchestra pit.” 
Elsa “How soon do you think you'll be home. Charles?” 
Charles: “Really Elsa. I’m telling you I just fell 30 or 40 
feet into an orchestra pit.” 
Elsa “How many feet Charles 
Charles: “40 or 50 feet. It might have been more 
Elsa “REALLY? DID YOU BOUNCE, CHARLES 
Laughton’s answer is and was unprintable, but he and the press 
soon got the humor of the situation and all heaved-to to drink 
out breakfast Terry Turner. 
° 
Vaudemanship All Over 
By ABEL GREEN 
Recent years have seen how! “solid” rooms like El Chico, Bon 
merchants and merchandising Soir and Quadrille 
department stores, fashions, auto But meantime the hotels have 
motives, etc 1ave usurped show surged forward with new concepts, 
business’ primary function of show- Besides the Gallic chanteuses, the 
manship by topping professional St. Regis essayed an intime revue, 
é ndc Vive La Difference” ‘(in the Monk 
showmen with their own brands FS eee a . 
Sagi <ploitation. It is) Manner) and clicked, although it's 
of ballyhoo _— wage : now back to the glam babes for 
saisieeicmagaaio kno nee ne nn a ~\ b.o. and s.a. Celeste Holm trans- 
mass and os eungaronaye , planted a Westport strawhat try- 
from P haut couture to those ae ates "" nated 
Lap “fractured French” ads the 9Ut revue into a miniature floor- 
clever fractured er" show at the Hotel Plaza’s Persian 
soon: eacigecre Ngee ees er hve Room, with Ronny Graham co- 
ayn has mace pi war? ee re gi > starred The Hotel Pierre’s “sa- 
on $0 ine shew eee oe | to American composers 
the jackpot eee Berlin, Youman Herbert, Rod- 
No longer do stores follow the cers) Romberg, Friml et al.) has 
theatres t least so far as “down paid off 
town or the oo} _ situations are ee Is n fact. in key with 
concerned. It's still a plus with pe cclaal tandin 
the drive ins since America 1S now wh has seen Park 
a nation on whet trade Third Ave. re- 
But perhaps the most shifting habilitated; and 6th Ave. ‘Avenue 
tandard in showmanship is the of the Americas to the tourists) 
0! tmospheric restaurant. on the upbeat as a Radio City ex- 
has displaced the conventional | ¢encjon—are also new. important 
aret or elaborate thea- entrepreneurs. Like the class res- 
e t nt with its floorshows taurants they are cashing in with 
n savvy showmanship atmospheric rooms and latching on 
Vhether it’s Trader Vic or to the transient and native enter- 
some other fancy luau-styled Poly- tainment dollar 
nesian or South Seas eatery, with Somewhere in back of this boom 
its exotic atmosphere, menu and js the charge-it convenience. The 
potables; or the ultimate in class | “400,"" which gave way to the 4,000 
;showmanship eateries like the spenders, around whom metropoli- 
Restaurant Associates’ Forum of tan New York night life flourished 
the 12 Caesars and the Four Sea- for a long time. have multiplied to 
sons (in New York), fact is that | 490,000 and more. Somewhere, too, 
this brand of decor, with fancy Uncle Sam is co-partner in some of 
groceries to match, has been on these charge-it and charge-offs. 


the upbeat. The conventional pubs 
and clubs have dipped. 
Taking New York as an example, 


it is a sorry commentary that it 
has but two Broadway showcases 
—the Latin Quarter (E. M. Loew 


and Eddie Risman) and Jack Sil- 
verman's International Casino— 
and one class cafe, the Copaca 
bana (Jules Podell). There are a 


number of more intimate and quite 
successful rooms like Herbert Ja- 
coby & Max Gordon's Blue An- 
gel, Julius Monk’s Upstairs at the 
Downstairs, Gordon’s Village Van- 
guard; there are an assortment of 


“music rooms” (Basin Street, 
Roundtable, Birdland, Arpeggio, 
Embers). Greenwich Village has 


boomed of late with its beatnik 


}espresso joints 


Fact 
showmanship—more on decor and 


that brand of 


is 


a 


new 


cuisine than’ entertainment—has 
cut-in largely on the traditional 
boites and bistros, pubs, clubs and 
niteries. It sees it reflex in every 
key American city and the lesser 
key There are bottle clubs and 
after-hour clubs where, formerly, 
some of them could get away with 
gambling as well. There are class 
hotel and conventional restaurants, 
each with some culinary or atmos- 
pheric gimmick. They range from 
the classic French to the stolid 
German or Scandinavian brand of 


Ss 


groceries. There is even an up- 
beat in neo-speakeasy and Gay 
Nineties rooms — nostalgic in at- 


mosphere but ultramodern in their 


and a couple of! prices. 
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‘Mine Enemy Grows 21 Years Older’ 


(About a Life-Sized, King-Sized Hoax) 


By LEONARD TRAUBE 
1959 | 
“Mine Enemy Grows} 
Older” have ebbed, as per normal, | 
more | 


Now 
bestseller 


that sales on the 


time to examine 
closely at least one “fiction” aspect 
of the Alexander King non-fiction 
book. With less coin of the realm 
at stake, this postmortem cannot 
be accused of hurting an author's 
pocketbook 

rhere is a fascinating chapter in 
raconteur-ty personality King's 
opuspocus that is a gem of a 
legend. But since “Mine Enemy” 
sented as autobiographical, 
may be 
question is the chapter 
charming little fellow—a 
tian 
about a 


comes 


is repre 
the mvth 
about a 
lillipu- 


period in 
editor 


year hitch as an 


mentioned. In| 


Author King would be writing | 
1938 when he} 
was in the midst of his two-three- | 
of Life} 










magazine—a very brilliant one and | 


with a lively imagination; so 
lively, it develops, that the dream 
may have persisted while the ob- 
jective facts were forgotten or 
otherwise obliterated. 

The present writer argues only 
with legends presented as “facts.” 
Now to the quotes from the book, 
followed in each case by the re- 
buttal 

“I had read about this (strange 
little 19-year-old boy) in a mimeo- 
graphed paper in Canada.” 

A ceriain press agent thought he 
was the first to bring up the sub- 
ject of the “world’s” smallest 
grownup” to the Life ed 

“This young man, 
Braton, was reputed to be only 22 
inches tall.” 


| Mex Midget 


' 


Subject of the press agent's 
original attempt at “planting” the 
picture story with Life was a Mex- 
ican-born lilliputian called Paul 
Del Rio, pitched as being 17 inches 
in height. One of the photos given 
Life showed li'l Paul standing be- 
side an oversized ruler where he 
just topped the 17-inch mark. The 
photo was reduced for convenience. 

Father Marquette (the parish 
priest),who had 
baptism (of Rene), (said 
Rene was 21 tnches tall and per 
fectly formed in all respects.” 

It seems incredible that a priest 
would give a dimension other than 
the true one, and the true one was, 
as will be shown, neither 22 inches, 
21 inches, nor 17 inches. It is true, 
however, that Paul was “perfectly 
formed” in all respects. 


“Ij you open up Life magazine 
and spread it out flat, it measures 
exactly 22 inches from trim to 
t That meant we'd be able to 
print a full-sized picture of a man 
i uur center spread, and even 
have half an inch left on each end 
for captions.” 


An interesting idea. The idea, as 
far as King was concerned, origin- 
ated with the press agent, who had 
presented it as a printing prece- 
dent in that this would be the first 
time that a “full-grown” person 
would have his picture published 


life-size in a magazine. The 17- 
inch mark on the ruler with li’l 
Paul standing beside it gave the 


whole idea in its nutshell form. 


“And then came disaster. He 
was 22 inches tall (when measured 
by King in person in New York). 
My whole idea was out the win 


dow 

As a matter of fact, Life could 
have published Paul at 21 inches, 
explained that the mag lacked an 
extra inch (or whatever), and it 
would have been sufficiently dra- 
matic, if not more so. But, aside 


from this, King never, as will be 
shown, “measured” the little fel- 
low, as he claims he did. 

I was 21 inches tall at the 
baptism’,” he (Rene) said, ‘be-| 
cause Father Marquette measured | 
me that very morning. I suppose | 
I've grown the additional inch 


since December’.’ 
Paul Del Rio couldn't have made 


that statement because he did not| City—his first season of operation | 


called Rene | 


performed the | 
that) | 


salary, 


MICHAEL DURSO 


And His Orchestra 
Currently 
JACK SILVERMAN’S fabulous 





International Theatre 
New York 


Restaurant, 





had actually been only 21 inches 
tall.” 

This is a self-refutation, as be- 
fore. Neither the photo nor the 
negative would, of course, mean 
anything as to the actual height. 
And the padre would not have 
given Paul Del Rio information on | 
height that was other than true. 
This assumes that a Father Mar- 
quette existed and that, if so, he 


was an ordained priest. In his book 
King says merely that the parish | 


was in an out-of-the-way place in 
the Canadian province of Quebec. 

“By dumb luck I had suddenly 
found a simple, logical way out of 
it all. We were just going to pub- 
lish a belated news item, 
up-to-date illustration, 
unusual baptism in 


of the cloth. He was 21 inches the 
day he was baptized, wasn’t he? 


Now King gets into “unassailable 
truth” via “man of the cloth.” If 
this were so, how come King, tipped 


~cff by the disgruntled ex-manager 


of the little people, phoned the 
pressagent long-distance and de- 
manded that he measure Paul then 
and there, or else? How come, with 
the height given by the ex-mana- 
ger as approximately 31 inches 


(not 17, 21 or 22), King would not| 
alleged | 


with his 
“unassailable 
clergyman’s 


get in touch 
source, he of the 
truth” wearing the 
mantle? 

“So it came 
issue of Life 
the life-size 
man,” 

True in part only 


to pass that the next 
magazi contained 
picture of a_ living 


Life did pub- 


lish a head-to-toe picture of Paul. | 


But this happened in June, 1933, 
and King’s book was published 21 
years later, and with no addenda 
or footnote as to the fact that King 
found out only a few weeks after 
publication of the picture that the 
size, as given, was an innocently 
contrived hoax. , 
“A week later I got a raise in 
and George Hamid, the 
famous carnival tycoon, signed up 


Rene Braton for a featured spot 
on his million-dollar entertainment 
| pier out in Atlantic City.” | 

First and least, George Hamid 


was not and is not a carnival ty-| 


with an | 
about an| 
Canada, and, | 
what's more, the unassailable truth | and this may mean several acts. 
of our story was attested by a man ally 


‘Unassailable Truth’ |, 











Frankfurt. 
Anyone looking for an audience? About a million 
young men and women, from a good solid income 
group, with money to spend, time, and searching for 


| entertainmen are ready and waiting. 


This eager, avid audience is the United States 
military, the Army, Navy and Air Force men and 


| their wives, stationed in Europe 


They're mainly young people with an established 
income, with regular working hours most of the 
time, with low-priced babysitting help. So where's 
the entertainment for them? 

“On the economy” in Europe refers to anywhere 
off the military base and away 
operated theatres, night clubs, service clubs, play- 
spare 


from the military- 


houses and restaurants designed to fill thei 
time. But other than for a trip to Paris now and 
then, most of the soldiers don't seek out any more 
local entertainment that provided by the 
neighborhood tavern. 

Why? The military has scared ‘em about the im- 
purities of European food, and they've heard so 
many erroneous stories about the “high prices” that 
they rely mainly on what the military offers 'em for 
their off hours. 

Most of the night clubs they attend are at their 

| local enlisted men’s club, non-commissioned officers 
| club, or officers club—where they pay a monthly 
membership fee, plus a bill for the evening’s food 
and drinks—and where mostly they view an inferior 
low-priced show presented just one or two nights a 
week. 


than 


Updated GI Niteries 

The military clubs themselves would do many an 
American nitery proud, with the latest in pivoting 
floors, glassed walls, trick lighting devices—many 
of the clubs are remodelled every year or two at a 
| cost of approximately $25,000—putting considerably 


more into the walls and ceilings than into the 
show on the platform. 
Average price for GI shows is under $100— 


Shows are gener- 
booked locally because the clubs in central 

Europe can’t bear the added tab for transporting 
| better acts from London or Paris or the U.S. 

Men put in charge of buying the shows are serv- 
icemen temporarily assigned to work as club man- 
agers—men who were formely working for the en- 
gineers, or transportation or quartermaster, for in- 
| stance, and mainly men with no club background or 
experience. 

Biggest single factor to improve the quality of 
the shows would be group booking, with a group of 
clubs buying good shows for a regular tour. But it 
isn’t done. Why? 

“Because the clubs are so jealous of each other 
there would be a terrific howl,” according to one 
club manager in Germany. 

“Let's face it,” an actor’s agent here added. 
“This is not normal show business. One must deal 
with the Army—and Army regulations.” 

The Air Force provides free television for its per- 
sonnel in two fairly isolated areas in Germany, at 
Spangahlem and Ramstein, plus several outlets 
in North Africa. Only a few shows are locally orig- 
inated, those by airmen assigned to television duty, 


and most with no previous experiences in the 
medium. 

Most shows are kinnies, provided by the Armed 
Forces Radio & Television Service back in the 


States—top stateside shows, all right, but eight to 
12 months old when they reach here. 

Because of the lingo difficuty, the Gls in most 
European lands never view the French or German 
tv shows. 

Similarly with AFN—the American Forces Net- 
work, headquartered in Hoescht, near Frankfurt. It 

| is a well-run military station, broadcasting with 


America’s Big Roving Audience — 
Where Are the Shows for GI's? 


By HAZEL GUILD 





outlets throughout Germany and earlier in 1958 
also expanded into France with several stations. 

Being military, its accent in on information and 
entertainment for the troops—with the “info” care- 
fully screened down to what the Pentagon feels the 
troops should know, 

Most of its shows likewise are tapes from the 
States, they reach here. Shows 
done locally, like news, are of course more timely 
—but strictly censored by the military 
of murdering a 


fairly old when 





(When an airman was accused 
well known local prostie, for instance, the girl was 
referred to as a “housemaid” on the cautious mili- 
tary outlet, and similarly all plugs of products and 
anything deemed commercial are forbidden. When 
a major Philadelphia newspaper went on strike 
AFN could not mention the newspaper's name. 
When a survivor of a car accident lived for 
three days on Lifesavers, AFN news said he had 
nothing to eat but peppermint candies.) 

For a quarter a GI can buy a hunk of entertain- 
ment—a late movie playing on the local GI fiim 
circuit. He views previews of coming attractions 
and the main feature, though generally without 
news or shoris. 

But ‘because of the lingo barrier once again, he 
rarely sees what's playing on the French or Ger- 
man screens—unless.. And there is in important 


unless. 
Ne *Glory’ or ‘Baby Doll’ | 








Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service, 
headquartered in the U.S., select only those pictures 
that receive the seal of approval of the Motion 
Picture Export Assn. Films like “Moon Is Blue” and 
“Man With the Golden Arm” never cross the mili- 
tary screens. 

Likewise, when Europeans objected that the Kirk 
Douglas film “Paths of Glory” was anti-French, the 
controversy-fearing Motion Picture Service nixed 
the film for its houses. Likewise, no “Baby Doll” 
for the Gls. 

But alert theatre owners in Germany and France 
become aware of these lacks, and often arrange 
English-version performances of films they know 
won't hit the GI screens. 

When Charles Chaplin's “King in New York” 
played in English in Paris, for instance, many of 
the NATO and SHAPE and Seine Area Command 
military attended. Likewise, Brigitte Bardot is a 
big draw no matter what language she’s playing in 
—her body is international. Other foreign sexpots 
(Gina, Martine, Sophia) also draw military audience 
to their European films. 

What's with the concert business? The ones the 
military see generaly come through USO or Special 
Services, and consist of good but not big names. 
And the free service clubs can count on doing a big 
business when the soldiers are broke at the end of 
the month. 

But when a Duke Ellington or a Bill Haley makes 
a European tour and plays in towns where Ameri- 
can military personnei are stationed, half the audi- 
ence comes from the Americans. 

“American servicemen stationed in Europe are 
becoming jaded. It’s increasingly difficult to pro- 
vide entertainment they'll enjoy,” a Special Serv- 
ices officiai said, admitting that the free shows 
are often quite a bit less than a success. 

The military's here—they have money to spend 
and no one’s thought of providing them topnotch 
entertainment. Why? 

The U.S. Air Force recently instituted a program 
to import top name performers to play military 
clubs in the Far East. Marilyn Maxwell, Molly Bee 
and Margaret Whiting were brought to entertain 
the troops under the plan, with the clubs pooling 
their buying bundles to pay as much as $3,000 a 
week for an act plus its travel and expenses. 

Similar pool booking has been discussed by the 
Air Force clubs in Europe but has never been tried Y 
since, one officer admitted, “The clubs are too 
competitive and want to try it on their own—even 
if it doesn’t mean name entertainment.” 





coon. He was and is a bigtime out-| 


door booker, circus producer, etc 
Hamid had Paul Del Rio & His 
Family of Lilliputians signed long 
before King or Life mag, through 
Hamid’s p.a., came into the pic- 
ture. It was because Hamid held a 
contract with the little people that | 
(1) he had his publicist push for a 
national publicity outlet, of which 
Life was the best, and (2) had long 
since made the decision to show-| 
case the lilliputians at Hamid’s 
Million Dollar Pier in Atlantic 


speak in the style quoted. And if| there, as lessee. Looking up the} 


Father Marquette had measured,! files may show that, indeed, 


the | 


he would have found a different| pier was mentioned, or indicated 
dimension; he would not lie to a! as a play-spot, which would refute | 
little fellow or, as an ordained|the “signed up” post-publication 


priest, to anyone. 

“The following day, the solution 
came of itself. I had a letter from 
Father Marquette, enclosing a pho- 
tograph, and its negative, which 
the good father had himself taken 
the baptism, at which time Rene 


statement. | 
The foregoing “straightening out | 
of the facts” is made possible on 
eyewitness authority. J | 
The pressagent for Hamid and} 
the lilliputians 21 years ago was 


the writer of this piece 


one discordant exception 
I talked out of turn in Winnipeg 


the same mistake. 


The Orpheum, Winnipeg, was a two-a-day house, all seats re- 
served. I was next-to-closing on the bill, followed by the arcobats 
There were no movies in vaude- 
ville houses in 1922, and when the closing act finished there was 
That's all there was, there wasn't 


who traditionally closed the show 


nothing left but the exit march 
any more. 


I was about two-thrids through my act on the night of my face- 
flushing incident when two men and a woman sauntered down the 
aisle and took seats right in first-row-centre. They attracted the 
attention of the entire audience who were probably wondering why 
they had come in at all as only about 15 minutes were left of the 
show. I know I was thinking the same thing, so I stopped talking, | of 
looked down at the tardy trio and, trying to be cute, said, “What 
One of the men looked up and blistered me with, “We 


kept you?” 
thought you were through!” Oh, brother! 


The moral of this A. Sap's fable is: If you must be stupid enough 
to make cracks to somebody in an audience, be sure to keep on 
talking. Don’t leave yourself wide open for a counter, because he 
may hit you with an answer that all of Bob Hope's ad lib writers 
—“Senator” Ed Ford. 


couldn't top. Selah. 


Couldn’t Top This 


My first Orpheum tour was a round of fun and sightseeing with 
I had a most embarrassing moment when 
I like to tell this one on myself for 
because it taught me a lesson and might keep others from making 


’60 Edinburgh Fest Events: 
Ballet & Glyndebourne 


Edinburgh. 

Royal Ballet from London is set 
a fortnight’s stint at the 1960 
International Festival here and 
will stage at least one world pre- 
|miere. Company was last at the 
Edinburgh junket in 1956. 

Meanwhile Festival is negotiat- 
ing with a foreign ballet company 
to appear during third week of the 
1960 season. 

According to prelim details here, 
the world stage preem of “The 
Wallace,” play by Sydney Goodsir 
| Smith, will be given on apron stage 
the ancient Assembly Hall. 
Potter is named as producer. 

Glyndebourne Opera of Eng- 
land, with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orch, will occupy the King’s Thea- 


| tre during the Festival’s entire 
three weeks. 
Main musical interest will cen- 


ter on the Leningrad Symphony. 
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Bullfighting On Circuit < 
+ 
+ vs Vandervill ¢ 
$ [A Kind of Vauderville z 
OF +444 4444444444464 By HANK WERBA 9444444444444 4444" 
Madrid Dominguin and Ordonez, both re- 
It took the flowing blood of man- Covered from previous gorings, ap- 
_ tad to underscore the peared together in Malaga to <¢ 
gied matadol ° ec act ae ; an historic total of 10 ears, f: 
tremendous impact of bullfighting tails and three hoofs. 
in Spain upon the outside world This one corrida did more to es- 
F particularly, on the spectacle- tablish bullfighting as a spectacle 
C cious American mind. akin to great show business ex 
hibitions as our time than any 
At the height o ie recent sea- 7 : aye e. 
eight of the recent sea-| other event since Dominguin 
son, eight contending champs were taunted Manolete out of retire- 
hospitalized during a single week.’ ment to his death at the horns of 


M ps and showmanship rivalry 
between Luis Miguel Dominguin 
and Antonio Ordonez grabbed fea- 
ture space in the U. S. press that 


was capped by Ernest Hemingway's 
$30,000 highlight on-the-spot cov- 
erage for “Life.” 

In reporting last year’s exciting 
season for back-home_ readers, 
scribes have variously referred to 
bullfighting as a ritual, a sport and 
a spectacle. Officially, Spain la- 
bels it a spectacle and groups bull- 
fighters within the Sindicato Na- 


cional del Espectaculo under the 
same roof with cinema, stage, 


miusic-hall, cabaret and circus. 
The “season” opens at the Va- 
len Falla Fair in March and 
winds with the age-old Saragossan 
Fiesta de Pilar in October. Dur- 
ing the intervening period, some 
60 toreros and roughly 100 novil- | 
(fighting three-year old 
bulls) circuit Spain from the prin- 
cipal cities to the dustiest pueblo 
hamlets giving Spaniards and an 
estimated 1,000,000 tourists at least 


one good session of death in the 
aiternoon. 


la 


leros 


rhe 
May with the 


season 


in Madrid opens in 
Fiesta de San Isidro 


at the Plaza de Ventas (seating | 
capacity, 25,000) where as many as 


five of Spain’s leading bull-killers 
take on the hand-picked longhorns 
in a 10-day program that makes 
May Madrid’s busiest month. 
Thereafter, the tourists and aficio- 
nados fill the arena every Sun. 
for corridas featuring mediocre 
veterans, rising cape and sword 
talent and aspiring newcomers. 

Yanks initiated at one of these 
run-of-the-mill cards in Madrid, 
have often wondered what all the 
excitement was about or why they 
paid $6 or more to watch per- 
formances that left them cold and 
uncomfortable. The secret of cor- 
rida-watching takes a bit of ex- 
plaining. 


On the Road 
3ullfighting is an itinerant spec- 


tacle. With the exception of Ca-| 
talunia’s favorite, Chamaco, who} 
often heads the bill in Barcelona | 


- | 
(15,000 arena seats), most of the} 


thrill-giving arena artists like} 
Luis Miguel Dominguin, Antonio 


Ordonez, Venezuela’s Curro Giron, 


Jaime Ostos, Gregorio Sanchez, 
Litri, Miguelin, Chicuelo II, An- 
tonio Bienvenida, Julio Aparicio | 
and Manuel Segura spread their | 
capes from provincial capital to 
provincial capital throughout the 
season. 

These “moment of truth” ex- 


perts turn up for the major hin-| 
terland fetes and holidays—where | 
each city and town creates its tra- | 
ditional spectacle fringes, nervous | 
expectancy and fever which is cli- 


' 
pe 


maxed the moment a crowded | 
arena greets the ceremonial en-| 
trance of three resplendently- 


dressed toreadors. 

Some of the pinnacle fairs and 
fetes, starting with: Valencia’s Fal- 
la romp, include Holy Week cor- 
I in Malaga ‘14,000 seats); post- 


das 


Easter bouts coinciding with the 
Sevilla Fair (14,000); Granada’s 
Corpus Christi celetration 14.- 
500 San Ferman at Pamplona 
(15.000): La Merced in Barcelona 
17,500); Semana Grande in San 
Se ian (14,000), and highlight 
fe in Bilbao (12,300): Salamanca 
(10.585); Cordoba (10.500); Alicante 
20 Albecete (12,000); Sara- 
gossa (13,000); Toledo, Jerez Fron- 
2 and several more 
Last season, the itinerant. rival- 
I between Dominguin and his 
brother - in - law Ordonez found 
‘ less American aficionados 
headed by Ernest Hemingway on a 
province-hopping tour of Spain to 
eatch the spectacular “mano a 
mano” (corrida of six bulls alter- 
fought by two instead of 


nately 
three matadors) that stirred inter- 
t in both hemispheres. 


was reached when 


Apotheosis 

















a giant Miura bull in 1947. 
Dominguin was gored  aguiin 
shortly after at Bilbao and put out 





of action for the balance of the 

season. Ordonez refused to fight 

at Albacete when provincial au P 

thorities banned his picador. This JOAN BISHOP 
resistance to established order was Mi Sopratr Pianist 
met with stern penalties, including Just concluded 16 weeks 

a month at the sidelines. It was a CAFE PIERRE 
dramatic finish for both in an un- Hotel Pierre, New York 
usually hectic season. Thanks to STANLEY MELBA 


The wealth and glory bullfight- = = = 


ers enjoy, their access to the public 
eye and social prominence can Plenty of Swaps Under 
Brit.-Soviet Exchange 





only be compared to the position 
of Hollywood's top stars at home 








The big distinction, however, is 
that matadors stage a riskier type London 
of show. 

So Britain has signed a cultural 
1 — exchange Ww the Soviet Union, 
| too, U1 a pact concluded here 


Yanks in Austrian Opera : 


last week, swaps were agree d for 




















—— theatrical and dance companies, as 
: ; well as classical orchestras during 
Vienna 1960-61. 

There ts an “invasion” of Amer — >) , 
. : ice From Britain, the Old Vic com- 
ican singers on Austria’s opera ny will go to Russia in Febru- 
statges. The soprano, Theres a of 1961, and the Royal Phil- 
Stich-Randall, and baritones Claude "@?monic Orchestra, with Sir 
homoac ? y) S nduct > 
Heater and Edmond Hurshell sing a hes Bee ood a 
at Vienna Statoper. Houses in the = AK “4 ee ee ee 
: : et y m next ummer i 
provinces which also have engaged; ote : on next. Summer. AGE 
Americans include: tional! a ee, of pt con- 
= ae : certs artists also will be selectec 
Klagenfurt, Carinthia: Donna The S . 
Pegors, soprano from Minnesota _ rte of Sa soe eon 
John Reynolds, tenor from Florida c a : plage le Lening rad Ballet 
Henry Philips, baritone from New  ~?)'P22%, te Ukrainian Folk Song 
York, and Colin Gilmore. : d Dai ce r a ble, and the 
> zs eningrad 5 npnony ) appear 
Graz, Styria: Tenor Robert! a+ the E nb 9 Fe i? ' + t 

f a é dinburg stive 1e 

Charlebois and basso Weldon T! Ha ‘ i — 
Thomas. : 1 p - t also encourages 
; lange of motion pictures 

Salzburg: Tenor Robert Watts. | between the two countries. 





Burleycue’s ‘Extra Attractions’ 


In 1905, my first year as manager 6f Tom Miner’s “Bohemian 
Burlesque” show on the Western Wheel, things looked more im- 
portant to me then than in later years when I had established my- 


Self as author and producer of my own shows principally “Follies 
of the Day.” I learned you had to have athletic “extra attractions” 
when playing the northwest. Tom Miner was a creat one for such 
features and my early schooling taught me i! to have 
such “extra attractions” as Joe Gans, Jack Johnson. Freddy Welsh, 
Stanislaus Zybyszko, Frank Gotch and Jack De mpsey 

However, that first year Tom Miner was a great believer in Leo 
Pardello, billed as the “Italian Champion” and he was a great at- 
traction at Miner’s Bowery Theatre. He had a big paunch but I 
think I could have thrown him by pushing him in the bread basket. 
He was our attraction on r first northwest tour and his partner 


late years 


r 














was Jim Galvin, the “Irish Champion,” big looking but also no 
champ. However, these two put on the very first Hippodrome 
wrestling bouts that used to set the audience ild. Pardello would 
meet local comers, when available, and other times would wrestle 
Galvin, for “real.” 

We were playing the Folly Theatre, on Chicago's State St.. a 
stag house, and the manager was John Fe Se brother of Jim 
Fennessey, a big shot in the Western Wheel and also secretary of 
the circuit. John was a nervous guy, always playing with his 
moustache and biting it and fin ty fault th the shows, censoring 
them, admonishing the manager to keep the show clean, no dirty 


jokes, etc. At the slightest provocation he would telephone his 


brother in Cincinnati, complaining about the show. I always tried 
to bull him along and be friendly with him, buying him an occa- 
sional drink in theh bar downstairs in the theatre (they all had 
bars in those days). 

One Friday afternoon I had to go to the CM & StP to ange 
transportation to Milwaukee, our next jump. I used to annuonce 
all the wrestling bouts, and act as timekeeper and referee (had to 
do this so Pardello didn’t cross me and let an stay and 





split the $25 forfeit we offered So when I went to the railroad 
office I got our songboy, an Italian lad fr¢ the Bowery named 
Tony Monaco, to take my place in annot the bout and to act 
as referee, etc. Tony made pitches in se g ngbooks, like the 
spielers of later years in the Minsky ¢ 

The wrestling match would be put « t the finish of the regular 
show, and that afternoon Pardello t il punk who was 
a little bit hard for Pardello to throw. D one tussle something 
happened and Pardello sudde é ip from the floor and 
grabbed himself in the stomach and 1 off. You couldn't tell 
whether he was sick or wh pps 1 7 idience began to 
look around, surprised, wondering what did ppen, when Tony 
Walked to the exit and then returned and i: “Ladies and gents, 
Pardello’ll be back in a minute as soon ; e gets fixed up; he 
broke his jock-strap.” 

The audience went into hj who was stand- 





ing in the rear biting away at his moustache backstage shout- 


ing in a frenzy, “Where's Barney G rd” and making all kinds 
of dire threats to fine the show $500. The bout was resumed and 
of course Pardello won but we nearly lost $500 as Fennessey got 
after me when I got to the theatre, screaming and threatening me, 
but I finally calmed him down and brought him a drink so he 
wouldn't telephone his brother in Cin Barney Gerard. 








HOCUS-POCUS ON THE DOCKS 


By MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER 

A quick tricks for 
my bags stamped and approved in record time. I suppose they feel 
that if I can pluck a cigaret from thin air and cause it to vanish with 
a flick of my wrist it would be a waste of time to search my luggage. 
backfired first France in 1937. in- 


























few the customs inspectators and I usually get 


The strategy on my visit to The 


tricks he insisted that I open 


spector was a magic fan. After two quick 

all my bags. For almost 20 minutes I had to demonstrate all the un- 
familiar gadgets. The other officials gathered around as I changed 
three ropes to one, produced a ringing alarm clock from an empty 


cloth bag and passed a marked five france piece into the innermost of 
three locked silver boxes 
The alarm clock slowed me down a few weeks later in England. My 


bags were passed quickly, without being opened. As the customs man 
The officia!s 
my 


marked the last one, the alarm went off inside the bag 


converged on my noisy suitcase. I had to unlock it and change 
routine by making the clock disappear 

The customs man in Ireland was dubious when I told him the little 
paper-wrapped package I carried under my arm contained a comedy 
prop. He opened it. Out sprung a full-sized imitation duck. 

There were few travelers arriving on the same ship with me in 
Buenos Aires in 1940. The official who checked my declaration recog- 
nized my name. He had read some of the advance stories in the B. A. 
press. He told me how he had enjoyed Dante, Fu Manchu and Chang 
in the past. After my quick tricks he asked for more. This time I was 
prepared for a quick exit 

“I need a 100-peso note,” I said. 


He pulled out his wallet and extracted one. I rolled it into a ball 
and asked him to squeeze it 

“Now open your hand.” 

He did. The 100-pes¢ in value to a one-peso bill. 

He looked chagrined. I hocus-pocused it back the 100 denomina- 
tion. He immediately slipped it back in his wallet, stamped my bags 


» note had dwindled 


to 


and passed me through before I could do any more tricks with his 
money. 

The Bermuda authorities were puzzled by the listing of a “wooden 
board, six feet long, 18 inches wide, one inch thick” on my torm. 
None of my bags was large enough to hold it. Quizzically they asked 
where it was. I explained it had been shipped aboard the plane with 
my props and it should be with the other luggage. It wasn't. They 
called the airline. The plane was thoroughly searched. It wasn't there. 
I still don’t know what happened to it. I use the board in my swing- 


through-a-spectator feat and had to get an one from a Hamilton lum- 


ber shop before my show that evening 


The Winning Lottery Number 


in May 1956 I carried a sealed envelope 
win the $100,000 Cuban 


When I arrived in Havana 
in wl the number I predicted wot 
Natior Lottery. The authorities graciously whisked me past the bar- 
rier without opening my bags or the envelope. My prediction was 
locked in a glass chest and put under 24-hour police guard until the 


ich was ld 





day of the drawing. A plainclothesman was assigned to follow me day 
and night. Who knows, the government figured, some gangster might 
try to force the number from him. 

A few days later policemen bandaged my eyes with cotton and 
tapes and put a black, opaque sack over my head. I drove blindfolded 


on a bicycle from the Cubana airline office near the Nacional Hotel 
down the Malecon to the presidential palace. As I maneuvered in and 
out of traffic people along the way shouted in Spanish, “What will be 
the winning number?” 

Twenty minutes of pedaling and I arrived, hot, prespiration-soaked, 
and tired. My bandage was removed and I extended an invitation for 
President Batista to attend the Society of American Magicians’ Inter- 
national magic fest at the Radiocentro Theatre 

Stacks of letters arrived every day at the hotel. I was offered half in- 
terests in businesses if I would use my magic to direct their invest- 
ments. Girls, who had lost their sweethearts, wrote and phoned to 
plead with me to restore their lost loves 

All th fact that I 


this despite the constantly insisted I had no 
normal 


powers. 


super- 


I was taken to a military camp outside the city where I was to meet 
the president and do a few tricks f family. My plainclothesman 
came along. When I approached Batista and his staff I threw off a 
flare of light from my cigaret. Immediately a dozen hands reached for 
revolvers, but before anyone could fire they realized I not at- 
tempting an assassination, but performing a welcoming trick. 


or his 


was 


The day of the lottery I was taken in a police car, with a machine 
gun and two officers in the front seat, to the place where the glass 
chest had been under guard. Thousands of people filled the street. 

We surged through the mob and into the building. The president of 


the chamber of commerce took my prediction from the sealed en- 
velope. The crowd tensed. He read the number — 20050. It was the 
number which had been drawn a few minutes before. The $100,000 
number! A mighty cheer went up 

I heard later that one of the police officials had said: “If I catch 
Christopher in a trick, I, myself, will expose him.” As I left the build- 
ing he made another comment. “I will name my next son Christopher.” 

When I passed through customs on my way back to the States my 
luggage was passed quickly, but almost every man at the airport came 


over to ask, “What will be the next winning number?” I smiled, winked 
and boarded the plane. 

My favorite dockside experience happened before World War II. I 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, when a $50,000 shipment of gold bars 
V stolen. The ship that took me to New York was under suspicion. 
Treasury men came out in cutters and went through it from stem to 
stern. A detective eyed passengers suspiciousiyv they came down 
the gangplank. As I passed him my cigaret suddenly shot out a bril- 
liant flare of light and I produced five thimbles on my fingertips 

The detective pushed back “Brother, if you've 
it, you can keep it.” 


was 


was 


as 
ly 
b] 
sighed 


got 





The Insult Courteous! 


If this a 


When my 


in't show biz, what it’ 


name was Lou Goldberg . and I was booking Major 


Bowes units, I had been trying for 60 days to get Dave Cockrill of 
the Denham Theatre, Denver, to say yes or no to a booking, with- 
out results. So, when an opportunity presented itself, I booked 


“the turkey” with his opposition. He threw the book at me in an 
insulting, 50 word, abusive night letter, which started “You're 
a dirty double-crossing no-good bum, etc., etc., for 49 words, and 
then, show-biz wise ended “Regards, Dave Cockrill.” 


| Lewis Graham, 
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Congratulations, ETY 














STILL GOING STRONG 











AUSTIN MACK: Starter 
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Greetings From— 


NICK 





Te 





WIPE ES EIS: 


MEL OSBEN 


Drums Boss 








a 


Piano 


LUCAS and The TROUBADORS 


en 


Third Season at 


Newt Crumley’s 


HOLIDAY HOTEL 
(Theatre Lounge) 


Reno, Nev. 


1960 BOOKINGS 


5 Weeks Starting March 3, 1960 
1960 


1960 


5 Weeks Starting June 30, 
5 Weeks Starting Dec. 1, 


HOLIDAY HOTEL, Reno, Nev. 























New York Mirror 
ALL THIS AND TALENT, TOO 
by LEE MORTIMER 

"Blonde and vivacious Vicky Autier, whose 
fast pace is a winner at the St. Regis Maison- 
etie is one of the most effective entertainers 
ever exported by France—a natural and sure- 
fire favorite . . . has class, looks, figure, 
showmanship and personality.” 


VARIETY 


"Pianist-singer Vicky Autier has two sure- 
fire stands in Gotham per annum. She clicks 
midtown and uptown with her Gallic songa- 
log. ABEL. 


The Gazette, Montreal (Nov. 16) 
"She is a richly talented musicien both 
vocally and instrumentally and she uses both 
to full advantage on her shows. 
“Her voice is full and resonant and she 
knows how to make it get the utmost out of 
@ song." H. W. 


New York Mirror 
A ST. REGIS DELIGHT 
by FRANK QUINN 

"The smart Maisonette Room of the St. 
Regis brings back one of our favorite French 
songbirds, Vicky Autier. She appeared there 
last February and her current appeal will as- 
sure future dates. 

"There is wonderful color and warmth in 
the Autier vocal style. The informality of 
her presentations makes the patrons happy. 


New York World-Telegram and Sun 
AUTIER WINS AT LA MAISONETTE 
by DIANE DE BONNEVAL 

"Gold Spenaled Voice—rich and husky a 
la Montmartre." 


DANTON WALKER, N. Y. Daily News 
"Vicky Autier is the best French chanteuse 
fo be heard here since Edith Piaf."" 


New York Journal-American 
VICKY'S TRES ADORABLE! 

By GENE KNIGHT (JIM O'CONNOR) 

"Adorable is the word for Mademoiselle 
Vicky Autier, the French singer-pianist. She 
is the liveliest performer I've seen here in 
some time. 

“Hers is a voice of great power, yet she 
can sing softly, too. And there's a rippling 
quality about it that is exhilarating. Her ring- 
side manner is friendly and winning. 

“For the privilege and pleasure of hearing 
Vicky, the talented French chanteuse, at the 
Maisonette last evening, | bow low in type 
and write: "Merci beaucoup!” 











Address: FRED HARRIS, Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


Her Songs — Her Piano... 


VICKY AUTIER 


Currently (2nd Return Engagement ) 
LA MAISONETTE 
Hotel St. Regis, New York 


Opening January 28th: 
DRAKE HOTEL, Chicago 


(6th Return Engagement ) 
VIENNESE LANTERN, New York 


Just Concluded (3rd Return Engagement ) 
HOTEL RITZ-CARLTON, Montreal 


Latest CAPITOL RECORD Albums: 
REMEMBER PARIS PARIS AFTER HOURS 
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Holiday 


Season 
and 

the 

New Year! 


Publie Relations Personal Management 


MARVIN KOHN ADAH LEWIS Under the direction of 
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There’s no business 
like the show business at 


WILBUR CLARK’S - 


DESERT INN 


AND 


OUNTRY CLUB 


LAS VEGAS, Nevada 


Great Celebrity Great 
Entertainment! Golf Course! Fun! 














Season’s Greetings 








EL RANCHO 
VEGAS 


January, 1960 




















SS 
Thank you 
JACK PAAR and 


4K PAAR on Marty Allen and Steve Rossi 


for the year that Directio, 
started it all. GAC 


ee 
——- ——— 
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Press Relations: Management: HENRi GINE Booking: 
JEANNE and JERRY SAGER Artists Corp. of America WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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STAT FAIR STATE FAIR 
OF TEXAS MUSICALS 


America’s largest annual 
exposition. America’s foremost summer 
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THE SMARTEST 
SHOW 










Record-breaking 1959 
attendance; 2,801,305! 
OCTOBER 8-23, 1960 


theatre! 






JUNE THROUGH AUGUST 


MM LLL UL Tl 
V/MTC=—|; MTEL Wt Yy 


STATE FAIR 
MUSIC HALL 


Amercia’s finest large theatre 


ATTRACTIONS THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 


THE DANCIEST MUSIC and 
THE FINEST FOOD 
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R. L. THORNTON — H pick ent f 
president ec. vi ce presiden 
general mar weed 
yanensr yd R prcrar 
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State Fair 
of Texas 


Dallas 
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JULES PODELL’S 


COPACABANA 


10 EAST 60 STREET - NEW YORK 
PL 8-0900 


Cha 












™ Best Wishes 












MAYA ANGELOU)! season's Greetings 


from 





Exciting and Different 


Are the Words for MAYA | Roy Cooper | 


Paramount Entertainment Bureau Inc. 





Representation Personal 1405 Peel St., Montreal — Avenue 8-3131 
ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. Management 


JOE GLASER, President CONNIE JONES | “Booking Canada’s Leading Theatres, Cafes and 
Hotels for 26 Years” 
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Congratulations to VARTETY on its 54th Anniversary 








BARNES-CARRUTHERS THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


| 159 .N. Dearborn St., Chicago 1, Illinois Franklin 2-1561-2-3 
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Happy to help you celebrate ARIETY 's 54th Anniversary! 
The POET of the PIANO 


CARMEN 
CAVALLARO 


Currently: HAROLD’S CLUB, Reno 


Jan. 11-24—EL SAN JUAN HOTEL, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Jan. 26 - Feb. 7—HOTEL MONTELEONE, New Orleans 
Feb. 8—-Concert, HOTEL CARROLON, Miami Beach 








Feb. 9-20—-SHOREHAM HOTEL, Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 24——Concert, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Feb. 25 - Mar. 5—HOLIDAY HOUSE, Pittsburgh 
Mar. 7-26—TABOO, Palm Beach 

Mar. 28—Concert, Grand Rapids, Michigon 

May 12- June 8—HOTEL TROPICANA, Las Vegas 





Latest Album 


“CAVALLARO WITH THAT LATIN BEAT” 


(Monaural & Stereophonic) 


Latest Single Release 


“JUST SAY | LOVE HER” b/w 
“THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY FROM ME” 


Now in Release 


“THE EDDIE DUCHIN SOUNDTRACK” 


(in Full Stereophonic Sound) 


Representation Personal Manager DECCA 


MCA J. A. ROBINSON RECORDS 


























BLESS YOU 


JONES 


4th Season at 
the Bucks County 
Playhouse 





See SENN 


Starring in Male Lead 


biiaininninnininncinannnnsinnarnninn 


Returning to break more records at the New Frontier —Las Vegas. 


Representation Personal Management 


ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. CONNIE JONES 
JOE GLASER, President 
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ISOBEL 
ROBINS 


GEOFFREY 
HOLDER 


CURRENTLY 
si a ASTOR CLUB 
HUNGRY i LONDON, ENGLAND 
OPENING: 
JAN. 18 
BON SOIR 


SAN FRANCISCO New York, Feb. 9 








49 E. 96 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BROCK 
PETERS 


“CROWN” 


Samuel Goldwyn's 
“Porgy and Bess" 


Opening Wayne Ave. 
Playhouse, Philadelphia 
Jan. 8 


CARMEN 
de LAVALLADE 


“KITTY” 
“Odds Against Tomorrow” 
Starring January CBS-TV 
“WAKE UP AND LIVE” 








CHARLEY DOBSON 


Opening: NINO’S CONTINENTAL, New York 
January 5 


HELEN 
KEANE 


ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 














SA 2-2921 


Deek Watson’s 


ORIGINAL 
INK 
SPOTS 


Return Engagement 
| 








3rd Year 


DUNES HOTEL 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
» 


Management 


| 

| PAUL KALET 
| Great Northern Hotel 
New York City 
Plaza 7-0530 









































In All the World There’s Only One 


LINDY’S 
RESTAURANT 


An American Institution 


1655 BROADWAY at 51st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Hotel Vendome 





Superb Cuisine in the World Famous 


French Room 


Enchanting Entertainment in 


Holiday Greetings 


r 











“Hello There—my name is” 


MARGE CAMERON 


Personal Management 


BILL FOSTER 


Direction 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 














Guy Gvarino’s 
MOULIN ROUGE 


| 
On the Commonwealth Avenue Mall | 
at Dartmouth Street, Boston 








THANK YOU 


N. Y. Newspaper Reporters Association 
thanks the wonderful world of 
entertainment for making: 
the 1959 BY-LINE BALL for CANCER 
and N. Y. CARDIAC CENTER 


A SELLOUT SMASH! 
A Billion NEJLA ATES 
Bows CAB CALLOWAY 


To— 


PHYLISS DILLER 


MIMI HINES and 
PHIL FORD 


GRACIE FIELDS 
GORDON MacRAE 
MAUREEN O’HARA 
MYOSHI UMEKI 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


on your 54th Anniversary 


Stanley Melba Associates 











| 
| 
} 


| Congratulations | 


- London House 
Michigan and Wacker 


Chicago 


| 
} 


Mister Kelly’s 


1028 N. Rush, Chicago, 


| 

















ee seen noe 





“very funny... fresh young cornic”’ 
DAILY VARIETY 


BOB NEWHART 


Currently Midwest Concert Tour 
Feb. 1 — TIDELANDS, Houston 








| 


} 


| 


“THE COMEDIAN” 


The Only Real Monthly 
PROFESSIONAL GAG SERVICE 
THE LATEST — THE GREATEST — 
THE MOST-UP-TO-DATEST 
Now in its 112th issue, containing 
stories, one-liners, poemettes, song 
titles, hecklers, audience stuff, mone 
logs, parodies, double gags, bits, 
ideas, intros, impressions and im- 
personations, political, interruptions 
Thoughts of the Day, Humorous Views 

of the News, Vignettes, etc. 
$20 Yearly—Single Issues $3 
6 Months Subscription $15 
Introductory Offer: Last 12 Issues $15 
Foreign: $30 Yr.—Single Issues $4 
é Months Subscription $20. 
No ‘s 


BILLY GLASON 

















200 W. S4th St., N.Y.C. 19—CO 5-1316 




















WHERE’S SYLVIA? 


MRS. SYLVIA HALL 


Former Manager Delaware Towers 
NOW MANAGING 


LINCOLN PARK WEST HOTEL 


and 


LEFT BANK COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


2136 N Lincoln Park West - Chicago 









































Mapes Hotel, Reno 
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The FABULOUS and AMAZING ... 


























\S Available for: “LL A+ 
The “Original” internationally ~, @ FAIRS + ARENAS ZB 
SS STADIUMS - HOME SHOWS = ==~ 


publicized attraction Stitone : => 
>= 
drawing power — now in its . _—- CONVENTIONS - HOTELS co 


7th successful year .? . == EXPOSITIONS - THEATRES hPa ota 
' FLOWER SHOWS => 
AUTO SHOWS WF 
SHOPPING CENTERS IS 


THE NEW—DIFFERENT- 
SMALLER “SHOW STOPPING 
SPECTACLE” DESIGNED FOR 
NITE CLUBS, DEPARTMENT 
STORES, INDUSTRIAL AND 

TRADE SHOWS 


A UNIT TO FIT YOUR EVERY NEED 
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Season's Greetings 


SOPHIE TUCKER 


Booked By 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 


Me, Too 
TED SHAPIRO 


























Always 
Diiferent! 


FLAMINGO 
HOTEL 


Las Vegas 


MAPES 
HOTEL 


Reno 


STATLER 
HILTON 


Los Angeles 


(Playmates of 1960) 


Produced and Directed by 


BARRY ASHTON 


Staged 
The Current Night Club Act of 


BARRY ASHTON PRODUCTIONS 
Miss Betty Grable 


8721 Beverly Blvd., L. A., Calif. 





“TOPS IN THEIR FIELD” JA4R7ETY 





Currently 


ST. ANTHONY HOTEL 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
(Until February 3rd) 














APOLLO 


| THEATER, New York 


FRANK SCHIFFMAN ‘BOB SCHIFFMAN 
LEONARD REED 





| 
| 
































RAJAH RABOID 


New York—Miles Ingalls, 
160 W. 46th St. 
Chicago—Manfried Gottfeld, 
Sherman Hotel 


Miami Beach—Herb Marks, | 
600 Lincoln Rd. 


BILLY 
GLASON’S 


PROFESSIONAL 
COMEDY MATERIAL 
for all Theatricals 
“We Service the Stars” 
Big Temporary Special on All 
35 Gag Files for $15, Pius $1.00 Postage 
Foreign: $1.50 ea., 35 for $40 
@ 3 Parody Books, Per Bk. .. 
@ 4 Blackout Books, Per Bk. 
@ Minstrel Budget 
How to Master the Ceremonies 
$3 per Copy 
No C.0.D’s “Always Open” 
BILLY GLASON 
200 W. S4th St., N.Y.C., 19 CO §-1316 
WE TEACH EMCEEING and COMEDY) 
Let @ Real Professional Train You 














Booking All Forms of Entertainment 


World-Wide Theatrical Agency, Inc. 


2142 N. MAIN ST. 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
DUdley 2-2296 








| Raymond R. Finn, Pres. Frank Corbett, Booking Mgr. 











Greetings 








Mgt. BILL MITTLER, 1619 Broadway, New York | 























BOB BOUCHER 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


ROXY THEATRE, New York 


Latest Album 
“SIGHTSEEING IN SOUND” 


Stereo-Craft Records 





Direction 
GENERAL ARTISTS CORP. 















































LOEW’S STATE APOLLO THEATRE 
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New York New York 
(4 WEEKS) (1 WEEK) 


BIGGES BOX OFFICE DRAW 


IN AMERICA TODAY! 
LAST YEAR— HEMPSTEAD 
















7 THEATRE MONTIGELLO 
OVER 23 MILLION New York THEATRE 
PEOPLE INSTHE poe ew (2 FULL SEASONS) 
NEW YORK AREA HILLSIDE ° 
SAW - THEATRE TOWN CASINO 
Jamaica, L. I. Buffalo, New York 


(4 WEEKS) 








DANNY BROWN & DOC BENNER'S ee 











ai er oe eee ee 8 2 oF 288 02 0e of 8 © Ceceece ES agen ae 
=F Shag ee - 
The WORLD’S FOREMOST FEMALE IMPERSONATORS 5 ~ 
CREDITS —— featuring 25 MEN anda GIRL 
Choreography — 
ANDREA TAYIR starring MR. LYNNE CARTER 
Musical Arrangements — (Mr. Carter's new recording is out on Fiesta labei) 


DANNY DANNERS 


cin The ALL NEW 1960 EDITION 


FRANK PAIGE & DOC BENNER 


Wigs — The most spectacular, dazzling and breathtaking shows 
aaemet & MADISONIA DANNY and DOC have ever conceived... 
CY KAPLAN 
ie nae @ RETURN ENGAGEMENT for 10 WEEKS 
abrics — 
sca AFTER PLAYING 22 WEEKS LAST YEAR at 
Shoes 


acnnas sen maxsix’s TOWN & Country 


ANYTHING IN CREATION — 
By BILLY VAUX 











Men’‘s Clothes — Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL CLOTHES & 
TOWN CRAFT 
Accessories — 
ccessories for FUTURE MARTIN WURTZBURG 
Jewelry — a BOOKINGS J EWE L BOX R EVU E 
RIVIERA TRADING CO. 110 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Carter's Gowns — Contact 
WILLIAM J. NORTON sitio Circle 5-4660 
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Once Great, Then ‘Aryanized,’ | 
Then Bombed 





Can A New Scala Rise in Berlin? — Meanwhile 
The Heirs and Assignees of City’s Varieties 
Tradition Are the Two Rival Sports Arenas 





By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 
A quarter of a century and more 
eco, Berlin was one of the world’s 
foremost vaudeville cities. With 
the Scala and the Wintergarten 


world-respected for an unusually | 
in circus and variety 
Plaza 
Haus Vaterland also rated as 
None has survived. 
variety 
alis at other places encountered 


high 
p! 


nd 


uality 


esentatuion, 


the 3,000-seat 


a 


restige spots. 
to establish new 


Cad 


= 


zitorts 






































financial difficulties after 

preventing the employment 

headliners. Hence, failure. 
W-Berlin (about 2,200,000) 


si 


194! 


7] 


has no house specializing in vaude 


of its own. However, with 
construction of Sportpalast an 
Deutschlandhalle and _ the 


the re- 


d 


now 


more frequent appearances of cir- 


a 


cuses, acts have been registering 
a certain upbeat. But it’s still 
far cry from the “gloves” befo1 


Austria housepainter. 
Scala may be rebuilt. Car] 


¢ 


Marx 
































v-suit and so an appeal. Marx 

iys t Duisburg can protest as 
much as he likes—he won't get 

ack in. “After all,” Marx says, 

He helped making the Scala ‘Ary- 
al n April 1933.” 

Marx family founded the Scala 
in 1920 and also laid the founda- 
tion of the Berlin Plaza in 1930. 
When the Nazis seized Germany, 
the Marx brothers, who are Jew- 
ish, were booted out of their en- 


terprises 
The Sportpalast 


There's no denying the fact that 


this city’s vaude community rel- 
ishes the idea of a new Scala. But 
is divided Berlin big enough? 
Would such a house pay off? 
George Kraeft, director of the 
Sportpalast here, is skeptical. He 
admits that Berliners are still very 








much receptive when it comes to 
vaude presentations, but it remains 
to be seen whether a Scala, which 


has to operate on a monthly or at 
least bi-monthly bill, is able to 
attract consistent volume of pa- 
tronage. Today’s competition of 
video looms as an adverse factor 
Big headliners are scarce and pro- 
hibitively high. Gone are Grock, 


Rastelli, the Codonas et al. 






he had to skip it due to 
commitments He heard 
American “smellies” and 
said he’s much interested in such 
a film. Whether it’s Mike Todd 
Jr.'s “Seent of Mystery” or the 
Walter Reade Jr. offering, Kraeft 
believes that such a film could do 
extremely well at his house. 


time) 
ether 
about the 


Ice Shows 

Berliners have always had a spe- 
cial predilection for ice spectacles. 
Within the past eight years, eleven 
ice shows (six repeats of “Holiday 
On Ice,” four of Viennese Ice Re- 
vue, a oncer by Sonja Henie’s 
troupe) occupied this house. The 
Viennese Ice Revue appeared here 
Nov. 26-Dec. 18. A week prior to 
the opening, the first seven days 
registered sellout, profits on “Hol- 
iday” were not too big because of 
extravaganza’s extremely expensive 
settings. Too high admission cannot 
be demanded in financially handi- 
capped Berlin and many customers 
jobless, East Berliners, etc.) are 
entitled to purchase tickets at con- 


siderably reduced prices. “And, 
after all,” Kraeft said, “Sport- 
palast is a people’s place. That's 
already a reason to keep the 


prices down 









th 
p 


In 


1ese people appeared here, the 
olice had always a rough time. 
many instances, the police had 


to break up the concerts and calm 


d 


ji 


a 
0 


House was built in 
served as an ice palace 


a 


ing an 
late 
ice arena but didn’t do well. 


d 


own the youngsters. The genuine 
azz concerts attract a different, 
better audience. That’s why we 
nly stick to them.” 

Sportpalast is a limited company. 
1916 and first 
In Janu- 
1944, it was bombed out dur- 
Allied air raid. Seven years 
r, it was reopened as an open 
sul 
year, 


ry 


uring the same _ (1951) 


Kraeft took over the place when 


it was facing bankruptcy 
that 


c 
h 


doubt 


h 


hard to get 


Finding 
handi- 
he 


this house's biggest 
ap was the absence of a roof, 
ad one built. 
Although neither calls the other 
“real competitor, there’s no 
that both Deutschland- 
Sportpalast are trying 
“the best come-on.” 


alle and 


Bills at both resemble each other, 


















































and thank you, BELDON, for a most enjoyable 2 year engagement 
: at EL RANCHO VEGAS. 


~ PAULA RICHARDS 


brother of the famous late (until Kraeft's Sportpalast doesn't spe- Beaucoup Americans 
Be a Booster ]| 1933) Scala director Jules Marx, C!alize é With minor ee It may be noteworthy to add that 
is behind this hope. Talks have cade thee © phd Biers 2 many (perhaps most) of the foreign 
— atlONS are a one or } nb anpnpearing t 
for been going on for a number of aodak heals A thicd of thin ensembles appearing at Sport- 
years, the local building authori- | poyse’s annual offerings belongs | P4!@St are of American 0 igin Abe 
MILTON SCHUSTER ||| ties Have given their approval, the ty sporte, Six das bike) races, Saperstein’s Harlem Globetrotters 
ll; money is allegedly also up, yet boxing bouts, hall handball, ama. 28S Shown up here, since 1955, 
other difficulties remain. Eduard |teyr ice skating. ice hockey. etc, |°verY year. Its 1960 = . - 
S Duisburg, once (before 1933) sec- ese: ole . vaude numbers included, has al- 
easen 3 Greeting 85 | retary of Jules Marx and later ‘Windjammer’ Did Best ready been set. ; 
ij | artistic director of the Scala, pro- Kraeft keeps a special eye on Another ensemble of “Ameri- 
127 N. Dearborn St. l] tested against the erection of a cks. Last year (1959), he |Can nationals that keeps return- 
new Scala by Carl Marx. He claims fended a sensational success with |ing to the Sportpalast: Serge Ja- 
Chicago 2, Ill. that the Scala was bankrupt when Louis de Rochemont’s Cinemira-|Tff's Don Cossacks Troupe 
| he (Duisburg) took it over in 1933./cle venture, “Windjammer.” In showed up Cape twice a Teer here. 
= ————— | Marx denies this. Duisburg won a (all, this film reached a never ex- | Its last local date: Dec. 19, 20, 21. 
a pected running time of 18 weeks A Ne ays stout biz. E 
erro : of which 17 weeks scored big biz) ot to forget the numerous Q 
THE LIVING ROOM at his house. For picture, Sport- “¢ ican jazz ense inn “Jazz At GOLDEN GATE UARTET 
’ palast’s seating capacity of 7-8,000 hil moni on, Arm- Currently 
—NEW YORK’S MOST was reduced to 2.295 It was seen, = ll Gillespie and others have CASINO de PARIS 
INTIMATE NIGHT |) with German soundtrack, by 380,- | 4Ppeared several times ‘at this 
SPOT_—now offers 1/000 Berliners. “Windjammer” was | house. The 1959 lineup included Paris, France 
—now ers iin lv Ss tpalast’s bigge j- the orchestras of Count Basie 
ij; not only Sportpalast’s biggest {fi- q ’ ile 
special rates and /|f| nancial hit—it was most successful Gerry Mulligan, Kid Ory, Duke Dir.: BIRNEY GOLDEN 
facilities for film shown in Berlin in 1959. (It ro on, Benny a nan and the CIRCLE ARTISTS CORP. 
S moved in November to the Capi- 2 troupe. Biz always very 
cocktail parties tol, a first-run house on Kurfuer- | 890d, in some cases such as Good- 48 West 40th Street, W. Y. 
al mm man (sold out) and Ellington (near- ’ 
: i endamm ld i Ell PL 7-7100 
luncheons, social and | Ww . - = — | ly so) tops. Most of the above orchs 
busi f tions. |I| Vould Like to Have a ‘Smellie are also on Sportpalast’s 1960 bill 
usiness functions. | The phenomenal success. of Based on bad experiences, Sport- || SMART COMEDY MATERIAL 
THE LIVING ROOM “Windjammer” encouraged the palast doesn’t go any longer for |} show ee fy 4g fmt 
Sportpalast director to remain on rock ‘n’ roll or pseudo jazz con- erial os ae anes eataatie ‘Wichte 
_ - t J | ete s material is aiso svailable ite 
—915 Second Avenue |the lookout for similar filmic spe- certs. Kraeft mentioned a number | ‘cuba oda Ay FB be 
(nr. 48th St.) }}| cialties. He was interested in get- of names that won't be booked | silt 
L 9962 | |ting the TODD-AO spectacle, again: Lionel Hampton, Bill Haley ‘SHOW. BIZ COMEDY SERVICE 
E 5-2262 |“Oklahoma,” but (pic preemed at Johnnie Ray, among others. “It’s | ciate a (Dep mV) Oe ae 
ay — i the Delphi Palast in the mean- too big a risk,” he said. “When 
Congratulations MARTETY 
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in Las Vegas; Nevada! 


for reservations; NEW YORK Plaza 7-4454 / WASHINGTON, D. C. MEtropolitan 8-3022 / CHICAGO CEntra! 6-3317 / PITTSBURGH EXpress |-4028 / KANSAS CITY Victor 2-3086 
SAN FRANCISCO EXbrook 7-2287 / DALLAS Riverside 2-6959 /LOS ANGELES BRadshaw 2-861! / LAS VEGAS DUdley 2-7100 / TORONTO EMpire 3-6728 or write direct 























THERE'S 
NO FOLK 
LIKE 
SHOWFOLK 


FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of the Board 

JAMES A. HART, Vice Chairman 

PATRICK H. HOY, President 

EUGENE E. BARRETT, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Sherman 
MAX BLOUET, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Ambassadors 


Weve said it before. We'll say it again. You 


showfolk get a big hand from us—with a big 


“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- 


But we’re no more content than you are to rest 


on current laurels. So we're constantly improv- 


ing our service, comforts and decor to merit your 


continued loyalty, your lasting conviction that 


there are no Chicago hotels like . . . 


The Ambassadors and The Sherman. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
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Only wae Péciple ee 


(What a Producer Is) Hl 
be “By OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2D wscsnssussme,! 


(The text below first appeared as a tribute to Theresa Helvburn, of 
the eatre Guiid, following her demise during 1959. It’s sentiment 
belongs to the theatre, which is often very sentimental indeed. Moré 
fesional verities, and the reason for re publishing the piece in 
Variety, is the insight of one Broadw ay veteran in the unique ness of 








ae 


anot contribution io tne art of producino, an obscure trea.—E 

I e is little 1 ean tell you {i don’t know, just a song about the 
abou I rienc a O01 on’ sart) ‘ ‘ ” = 
: ow fri¢ “es that you don’t | carth—the land.” I forget what I 
no it on this occasion let us | aid. | rer ber wh: ! ht 
remember together, and I will de- | °™! emember what I thought 
scribe our memory. | 1 thought it was one of the sillies 

A tiny woman with a wise litt and vaguest ideas I had ever heard 
smile on her face, an alert, brisk | Now the strange fact is that, two 
b ling little woman—a kind 0. | days later, 1 had written a lvric 
escort ee a ange grea |which I had never intended to 
man’s muscles, but surely having | write. 1 described “a brand new 


as much energy and stubbornnes: | state” that was going to provide 


Phoney Ad Lib 


London. 

The telephone rang on stage. 
It was the cue for A. E. Mat- 
thews (Britain's veteran and 
still gainfully employed actor. 
who recently celebrated his 
90th birthday) but at that mo- 
ment he dried up completely. 
Undaunted, however, he picked 
up the receiver, bellowed a 
‘hallo” into the mouthpiece, 
and then turned to another 
( racter on stage and said 


At that point “Matty” went 








ir the igs to check his 
lines, re ing to he Stage 
just in time to hear the un- 
fortunate young actor who had 
been tricked saying, “I'm 
ifraid yeu've got the wrong 


number 








as he could have possessed. No | parley, carrots and potatoes, pas- 
Augean stable would have beet |ture for cattle, flowers on the 
too big for her to ciean if she haa } prairie. | spoke of wind sweeping 
had to clean it to get a show on. down the plain and how sweet tie 


Off- B way y Review 


ee 





In Memoriam of the Queen 


By ESTELLE CULMER 


Her shadow crossed my midnight screen. 
A filmed recording of a part 

She played some years ago—the queen. 
Again I quickened to her art. 


That throaty voice I know as well 
As that of any friend or foe, 
Though disembodied weaves 
Of “Declasse” of long ago. 


the spell 


The profile of a — ic clan— 
Like brothers’ Lionel an d John, 








Is etched on > and memory 

Retent nore here than gone. 

The smile that mowed the critics dcaen, 
The topaze eyes that flick the heart, 
By miracle of light and sound 

Are not yet from our dad apart 
What lies in crypt in Hollywood 

Is all of what there is no more 


But none can say “That’s all there is, 
For while there’s film there’s Barrymore. 





Nearly all her years were dedi- | waving wheat smelled when the 
cated to the theaire, over forty oi | wind came behind the rain. i in- 
those years with the Theatre| troduced a couple who expressed 


Guild, an organization that has| happiness that they belonged to 





i 
| ct (ais 
thered many a storm, an oldjthe land, and that the land they bere 





Kataki 


M D i Samples presentation (by 


} 


ar 12 nt th Jay Garon) of three- 


drama by Simon Wincel- 


s ed by M. David Samples: set- 
I ener of battle-scarred dis- | belonged to was grand A song : J I i n lighting, Timmy 
io} In times of depression, | about the earth! An arrow Terry | Dec. 15 9. at St. sincks Weeyhemem 
when many lofty theatrical talents | had shot in the air! This, I submit | N.¥-. $3-90 tor v M u 
sought reiuge in Hollywood, or)to you, is producing. There is nex ‘Dale lohimete 
quit altogether—the Guild kept | way of learning how to do this in — 
right on looking for plays and pro- a college course. I don’t know how Nine months after its brief 
ducing them, keeping the famous,;|to tell a young man or woman|,..... ss war-g-iw ce 
: : =e ; Broadway run, “Kataki” is revived 
fabulous invalid alive, what to do in order to acquire the 


In the first half of the Guild’s yr and haphazard hope 
career, Tersy’s was the deft and | ‘at Terry had. 
diplomatic hand that balanced a Mark Left 


lf jozen conflictin tempera- fe oF ' 
i 7 In ae second wi life be- I have many reminiscenses of 
Mews ‘ . ’ 


came a little simpler. It settled her, and all of you have your own 
n to a partnership with Law- 

rence Langner, later aided by his 
wife Armina. They have produced 
dramas, comedies, musical come- 


c. 


of us. At times like this it is cus- 
tomary to speak of the loss that 
the theatre has suffered because 
one of its workers has passed on. 


lies, successes and failures. They Maga bese ' , 
a ded radio then television. All It is misleading to use this word 
this was made possible by a unique | , OSS unless you limit it to mean 


the loss of what she might have 
|done had she lived longer. We 
. have not lost the things that she 
1 think only people of the thea-| has done up to the time of her |¢ 


understanding of one another, and 
a deep traditional love. 








ff-Broadway with all its short- 
‘omings intact Although the 
two-character pias may have 


eemed a negligible low-budget 


risk, it’s questionable logic to ex- |} 
She has left her mark on so many  P&ct 4& tiresome mneisarems te as- 
sume added dimensions in new sur- 


When the playwright peoples a 
Pacific Island toward the 
of World War II with a proud 
jipponese soldier and a garrulous 
the American must carry the 
dialogue since his ad- 


versary spe aks only Japanese. . Be- 


ause the Army private is an over- 





i . . . "} +7 1 
tre know what a producer is. The | geath. The audience has not lost zrown adolescent, what he says and 
public does not know. It know i the many experiences it might nev- | 40es tends to be limited. He's not 
writer writes, and an actor acts, | or have had without Terry's enter- | Particularly sensitive nor does he 


nd a director tells them what to 








e special characteristics that 














OFF-BROADWAY 


By HOWARD DIETZ 

They tell me these Off-Broad-; “I don’t understand bridge,” I 
way theatres are doing very well, | $4, with suppressed irritation, 
but I don’t see how they manage to You'd like it if you read one of 
get an audience. Take “sg them books,” he explained. 


my . case, 
for example. I tried several times “All I want to do right now is to 














; to go but somehow never made it. get to the Phoenix Theatre,” I said. 


Even last night. H “Where did you say that theatre 
I told the taxidriver to take me was off?” 
to the Phoenix Theatre. 


i “Broadway,” I said 
“Where's that?”, he said “I know that,” said the driver, 
“It’s off Broadway”, I replied. “What I mean is, where did you 
“Where is off Broadway?”, he 5@¥ it was on?” 


“Second Avenue,” I said. 

I “I guess those union fellers have 
a hard time finding the theatre the 
Same as we have,” he saic. “It de- 

“Why do they say off Broad- lays their bridge game.” 


Said 
“It’s on Second Avenue” 
answered. 


way”, he said, “why no on Second “Well,” I replied pointedly, “in 
Avenue?” lots of cases they have plenty of 

“Because of the unions”, I ex- time. In this case I'm in a hurry.” 
plained “I guess they play for higher 


“Something to do with the Taft- Stakes on Broadway,” he reflected 

: slond 

Hartley law?” he asked. “Maybe a | #/0UG 
show has to run for 80 days so it Nothing of the kind,” I said. 
can cool off?” ‘The difference may be that the 


pS —aree ‘ shows are a little mor bstruse o 
Nothing like that,” I said im- %: re abstruse off 























a oe Ma prise. We who have worked beside exp Pedicnee feel he's impor. | Patiently. “If it's on Broadway the Broad ay : ea he 

do. A producer raises money her have not lost the things she | ‘° > + ae See | eine gets its full share.” What's ‘abstruse’?", said the 
Well, he does, and in some Cases | told us, the things she prodded us | ‘“” , tei any “ee henge 03 driver. “Anything like ‘ambiva- 
that’s all he does. But the workers | into doing, the influence she had| Wayne Maxwell is a_ capable I Gent see ero agtt erent: got to jent'?” 

in the theatre know that this is not | 9n the plays with which we were tor who makes the talka- | do with it said the driver. “I un- “Where'd you learn that word?”, 
the real thing. A producer is al all concerned. When you think of as bearable as possi- derstand that all those siagehands | asked 

rare, paradoxical genius — hard-/| pow many living products this pro- — — prodhecnsie “ ee eee sae “From a passenger who was 
headed, soft-hearted, cautious, | ducer leaves behind her, the word |; 09 1 © 2°? eed Pin: ak “That's a legend,” I said. “They quite a highbrow. In fact he was 
I ss, a hopeful innocent in fair] «qeath” is the name of a false and | Dar in heal *y yt ¢ a. i fluid | Pt2Y riage g so highbrow he wouldn't even go 
\ ler, a stern- pilot in stormy} feeble legend. Her continuing life ey Beino. eval os — - oo “I had a hand last night.” he| to off-Broadway theatres.” 
weather, a mathematician W ho in our hearts is a powerful and| p}] * kman and Timmy Harris’ light-| Said, “150 honors in spades, five “Where would he go?”, I asked. 
prefe to ignore the laws of math-| obvious truth. She remains very | ing create an authentic background. | hearts to the king and three little “Off Second Avenue,” was the 
¢ s and trust intuition, 4P | alive and very dear to us. Burm. | clubs.” reply 

j : a realist, a practical] o . —— — —————e —— “What was playing there?”, I 
dre ‘ i sophisticated gambler, | inquired. 

& e-struck child. a a pro- | “Where?”, he said 

duct That was Theresa Helburn., | “Off Second Avenue,” I said. 

I could never discover any rigid | “An adaptation of Anton Che- 
method or policy in Terry's activi- kov’s ‘The Cherry Orchard’ ”, he 
{ It seemed to me that she was . 
continually shooting arrows into er 

\oping that they might fall : in Russian,” was his reply. 

s vhere that counted She riginal is in R issian,” 
didn’t concern herself with any one 
‘ tment. She was all over the ’ case.” } said, “they 
piace, poking think It w ry in ——s it from the English.” 
€ rere. I think it was Agnes ‘Why'd they do that?” I asked. 
deMille who said to me: “Terry Is “Because the adapter didn't 

nipping at my he That know Russian.” he answered 

ood description. She seemed “How was it?”, I said. not that I 
I to be still, never to be rs cared 
ting su or anyone else alone. Al- “How was that? 1id the driver, 
ways prodding, like a very small | } ‘The Cherry ; Oreh ird’ ", I said. 
‘ erd dog, pushing you relent- | | “Tt wasn’t ea led ‘The Cherry 
| to some pasture, which she | O:chard’ ” he yon 
had decided would be good for “What was it called?” I said. 


Oklahoma’ Auditions | 
ne day Terry and I were riding 
1 taxi up to Jules Glaenzer’s 
apartment. We were on our way 
to one of the many auditions that 
we gave in order to raise money 





f “Oklahoma!” At these audi- 
t Dick Rodgers would play the 
piano, Alfred Drake and Joan Rob- 
€ ould sing all the songs ex- 
cer Pore Jud,” which 1 sang with 

fred. Terry did the hard work. 
She told the story and made the 
pitch for funds. Our career as 
strolling players was not very 
fruitful We raised very little 
money this way, but somehow or 
othe largely through Terry’s 


dogged enterprise, the production 
vas financed. 

At any rate, here we were in a 
axi going up to one of these per- 
formances, and Terry said to me 
“I wish vou and Dick would writ« 
a song about the earth.” Comin 
out of a clear sky, the suggestio 
shocked me. I had no idea wha 
she meant. I said: “What do yo 
mean, Terry?” And she said: “Oh, 


‘ 
t 


PILOT, U. S. STEEL 
Currently: 
OBERT LONGENECKER AGENCY 
Los Angeles 





JOHN BEAL 


Drawing Portraits...R.F.D. Higganum, Conn. 





Film: Walt Disney’s “COLORADO RIVER STORY” Co-Starring as Major J. W. Powell 
New York Stage: The Stage Manager in “OUR TOWN” (March opening to August, '59) 
Television '59: Guest Star on BONANZA, LORETTA YOUNG SHOW, ALCOA, BUSH 


“*Woodman Spare T 
|} he answered 
“How was it?”, I said 
“I don't know We never got 
there” he replied 


hat Tree’ ™, 





Grant for Play Tryout 
At Catawba College, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 

A special grant to cover the 
costs of the premiere of a new play 
has been given to the speech and 
drama department of Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N. C., for the sec- 
ond successive year. The undis- 
closed donor will finance all costs 
of the production and provide 
funds to the author for transporta- 
tion expenses and room and board 
during the rehearsal period of the 
play. 

B. M. Hobgood, chairman of the 
speech and drama department and 
director of the theatre group, Blue 
Masque, said that the department 
is now screening original scripts 
from authors. Last year’s winner 
WILLIAM McCAFFREY AGENCY] Was Mrs. Alvyth Morris of Hawaii, 

New York | with “The Secret Concubine.” 
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CHORUS BOYS OF LONG AGO HOW PARTIES CAN ‘Today's Theatre Parties Versus 


Yesteryear ‘Broker’s Buy’ 


By NAT N. DORFMAN 


Theatre parties give work to ac-|theatre party audiences. Also, 
tors, pressagents, managers and | since they know one another, they 


By GERARD WILLEM VAN LOON 


With a snickered “Are they kidding?” the era of the chorus gypsy | i ' 
came to an end. | 


Back in the days before actors minded being mistaken for gentlemen, 
it could happen that a personable young man, strolling down Broadway By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
The end of the old year and the | 


in his Arrow collar, would be tapped on the shoulder and asked if! 
he wanted a job in the theatre. If he were flat-chested enough not to 
“pop his dickey” he was in—in the chorus. If he could master some | beginning of the new invites some 
“simple little rules and few” he became a gypsy and had it made. | stock-taking of the theatrical situa- 
Rule No. 1: HANDS OFF THE PRODUCER'S GIRL FRIEND. In| tion as it now exists on Broadway 
big letters, like that. | and oe 
Rule No. 2: Never make up below the jaw line or behind the ears, | = sl 
it might smear your collar and get it all off before the finale | the sates state. 
Rule No. 3: Never be more interested in what's. going on on stage ing pheno- 
than in the crap game in the dressing room. mena of the| 
Rule No. 4: Look as though you're singing but never memorize the past few yenes 
lyrics. Even on closing night “la-la-la” will do. is the growth 
Rule No. 5: Immediately get to know every stage doorman in town of gies th 
by his nickname, (if in doubt call him “Pop”), and hail him thus, in; party = 
a loud voice, to show you know the ropes. He is your key to future aes Piel 
employment ' ees about 30 od 
Rule No. 6: Aiways be a little behind in your Chorus Equity dues. dies, has be- 
Rule No. 7: If you have a problem, don’t share it. Long faces are eome the new 
for comedians. 
Rule No. 8: Never talk about “getting up an act” of your own. It’s From theatre parties and mail 
one sure way to bore peopie and get in bad with the management. lorders, the record advance busi- 
Rule No. 9: Patronize the same bar as the stagehands but never let | ness of over $2,200,000 was reached 
the assistant stage-manager catch you there before the show. for the Rodgers & re 
| 1 aa p , k s ; . They Mary Martin “Sound o usic.” 
Rule ms ¥ ao the theatre’s black socks all the time. They ead | oe oan gong Mag ol 
yee a ee pare , eansitlie a : — , heatre it is | Of Some managers to ignore the 
The term “gypsy” is very “in yet even inside the thea re it is theatre party business. Now, how- 
often misunderstood or misapplied. Time was, of course, when all 








Lawrence Langner 


| giant in the theatre. 


stagehands. They make producers 
look good, very often far beyond 
the merits of their product. They 
are the only safeguards against 
bad reviews. And if there is a 
theatre shortage, which there is, 








shout “hellos” all over the place 
and are more interested in their 
friends and what they are wearing 
than in what is happening across 
the stage boards. So what? Where 
else can actors get prepaid audi- 


credit theatre parties for keeping | ences for months and months on 


| shows rolling that otheriwse would |end to see them emote in drama 


be making room for other plays | less than firstrate? 


awaiting rehearsal call or give sig- 


And has anyone given a thought 


nal to others to leave the hinter-|to the metropolitan drama critics 
land testing grounds and come|who are gradually being reduced 


home to roost or get a roasting. 


| to a mild state of impotence by the 


In the not-so-long-ago theatre | theatre party? Of course, words 
parties were a rarity. Managers | from the aislemen that the show is 
depended for a measure of security | “exciting,” “engrossing,” “a 
on what was known as the “broker’s | Smash,” is fodder all hands deliri- 
buy,” but this has long since been | ously enjoy. And basically, the re- 
legislated out of existence. In time | view is still the true test of a one- 


life for both impresarios and char- 


between the “buy” and the theatre 





: / n re bound to take 
show-folk were considered “gypsies”’—strolling mountebanks—and hte eanent of “aw wantin Ang 
society treated them accordingly. Then, gradually, they developed 


turn, used the word to connote that floating element in their midst 
which paid no real-estate taxes. Some of these short-memoried | 
“arrivistes” even went so far as to suggest a derivation from the verb | 
“to gyp” but the only person a gypsy ever seriously short-changed was | 
himself. Since psychoanalysis hadn't yet surplanted the racetrack as a} 


| secure funds for carrying on char- 
Broadway preoccupation, there was no one to tell him so tehhe and eGucctienel wnderteh- 


It is no coincidence that the hey-day of the gypsy coincided with | ings If every theatre party raises 
that of the operetta. It wzs also the hey-day of producers who managed an average of $12,000 for its organ- 
theatrical empires out of one corner of a real-estate office. Among | ization, then the theatre parties as 
other things they owned theatres. They needed a lot of scenery tola whole must certainly raise be- 
fill their theatres and a lot of bodies to get between the scenery and | tween $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 for 
the audience. Even with leading ladies, juveniles, soubrettes, comedians, educational and charitable pur- 
character women, heavies, showgirls—opps! “ladies of the ensemble, _| Poses. This is a worthy objective 
dancing “ponies,” singing choruses, trained dogs and other miscellany {and it is gratifying that our thea- 
there was need for more bulk to “dress the stage.” Gypsies were the tre, in addition to providing enter- 
answer. Some of them proved even hardier than the juveniles and|tainment for its patrons, is also 
: ul rettes they “supported.” A vintage “gyp” who had memorized the | able to assist the social life of 
rae ‘cane go on pencilling-in his hairline and pulling in his paunch| our city by supporting hundreds 
till he left the stage door in a wheelchair. . — of worthy institu- 

7 idn’ rj | g. They became barmen... . 

ee _ agi fae 00 a a other side, used-car{ Not only for this reason, but for 
Sinan eae . a "od men. One I knew is still on his feet | the fact that theatre parties often 
ene cog ted double lives with part-time jobs on the side.| support plays throughout the first 
T yore Fo y me led to an astonished world that they were grand-| weeks which might otherwise have 
jen eo aaa Florida with the Mrs. who had been carefully | difficulty in finding an audience, 
es ee Som just to stay in the business, became | we should be more than grateful 
theatrical dressers but such’ sentiment towards the profession was/to them, 
unusual. Every now and again a Hollywood press agent ada but |____#ars Alone Insufficient | 
this or that star “started out in the chorus.” A chorus boy perhap 


iom” i iti in the 
5 i : iti “gypsydom” were con- There is no condition in 
not a gypsy. See (Rule No. 8.) Ambition and “gyps) rg Faith Ages pel, os 
tradictory terms. 


_| improved, and the purpose of this 
| article is to suggest to what extent 
| theatre parties and theatre party 


| agents can help the theatre in par- 
(: ities and theatre party agents can 
¢ ay } |help the theatre in return for the 


basic reasons for theatre parties. 
They enable charitable organiza- 





|help the theatre is giving them. 
Among these may be mentioned, 
in order of importance, the selec- 
tion by theatre party agents and 
, - ithe charitable organizations of ar- 
Some years ago, when 1 was a — to reading the books, after tistie or worthwhile plays irre: 
»wer. fresher i b- | all.” _ | spective of whether they are acte 
a a “s -y ee god a So we waited. We waited until) by well-known stars. 
aoe ee ™ _ this year, as a matter of fact, un-| The tendency today is to select 
brainstorm til we saw any results. And then! only those plays with popular stars 
“Why shouldn't we,” I asked my- | we didn’t hear about it at teas or|_the very plays which often do 
self, “send a copy of each book we | cocktail parties. We read about it| not need the assistance of theatre 
publish to every one of our au- in tabloid headlines | parties, while many other worthy 
thors’? That way, each of them Judge Morris Ploscowe, the plays go starving simply because no 
will talk about all our books in- headlines said, had won a great vic- | big name is used in connection with 
stead of just his or her own and tory for a female client in a sepa-|the play. While no one expects 





By K. S. GINIGER 
(V. P. and G. M., Hawthorn Books) 








: . - | consideration, for it has greatly | 
roots and became home owners. Pots calling kettles black, they, in| serecteg every aspect of Broadway. | 


, ‘sy ° i 
tions throughout New York City to | was no law regulating the price of 


other hand, already has the cus- 
tomers. All that is necessary is 
for the women involved in the 
charity to make a few telephone 


d|_ Let us first of all consider the| catis or mail out tickets—as simple 


as that. 
The “buy” was born when there 


| theatre ticket resale over boxoffice 
| prices. There was a tacit arrange- 
| ment between producer and broker 
|for so many seats a performance 
for so many weeks. Generally the 
| brokers in combination would 
| Suarantee to purchase between 300 
|and 400 of the choicest orchestra 


the theatre party became a way of | 


| 


seats (some mezzanine, too) for the | 
first 16 weeks of the show’s run, 


with renewals, of course. This many 
did not do indiscriminately. If 
it was a Ziegfeld, George White, 
Belasco, Dillingham or some other 
famed impresario, they bought the 
| show blind. Otherwise they would 


| 
| 


send a represntative to scout the | 


| show on the road. If the reports 
| were good, they dug into their 
jeans and made a deal. 


If not, | 


they might still make a token buy. | 


Brokers couldn't offend anybody 
those days. It must be remem- 
|bered ticket brokers are shrewd 
businessmen and a manager with a 
flop one year could conceivab'y 
come up with a smash the next, 
so they always left the door open 
for a welcoming hand next time. 

The big thing about the “buy,” 
though, was that not only were 
;many shows financed by the brok- 
ers who put up money in advance 





|safeguard against bad reviews 
| And needless to say, as is the case 
| with theatre parties, dozens and 
| dozens were saved from extinction 
and lived to ripe old ages by virtue 
of the “buy.” 


‘[“eonomie Lifesaver 


| The theatre party is equally a 

boon to the theatre. The risks of 
| producing today are so great that 
| the theatre couldn't exist healthily 


| without the theatre party. Not 


that the party necessarily breeds 


we can multiply our word-of-mouth | ration action. The alimony was a) miracles, it would certainly be pos- good theatre, which is an unfortu- | 
advertising (the only kind we can’ staggering amount. We knew sible to enthuse anywhere from |nate aspect, but it does: keep the | 


i yer.” -owe's name; i 55, | 10% 20% of the purchasers of 
; r ~ over. Judge Ploscowe's name; in 1955,| 10% to o 
afford) over and we had published his book, “The| theatre parties to support the 
Truth About Divorce.” And we/ more artistic type of play, even if 


| 

“A wonderful idea,” I answered 
myself—we were a very small pub- 
lishing house at that time and our 


, ¢ . r wife of another au-| sell. 
staff was small—and went on to She was the 


. , ishe i f ooperate by giving | 

say, “Let's do it.” And we did. that pooh pe ae tri aes yt sa o Toten 4 

Well, our authors were delighted I happened to be talking to Judge | for such plays. Furthermore, it 
They wrote us notes of thanks. po.cowe a few days later and men- | would help the general situation by 
they telephoned, they even wired | jioned the coincidence of one of | making more theatres available for | 
to ask if we could send that partic- | ou, authors representing the wife| Plays which are not written for | 
ular book to their Aunt Sadie who o¢ another of our authors in a di-| Stars, which plays now have great 
just loved antiques but didn't have voree suit. difficulty in finding a Broadway 
enough money to buy either an-| “Coincidence?” he answered. home. By upgrading the taste of 
tiques or beoks about them. We “That wasn’t a coincidence. She| theatre party authorities, we would 
sent out lots of books. found a copy of my book on her | have better plays, and ne = 

Then we sat back and waited for | husband's shelves, read it and came | Hes a a Me saad 4 ad “nh 
the word-of-mouth advertising to down to see me to ask me to rep- for theatre par a * ase on be e 
begin. We went to literary teas resent her. It was all because ne ry . aa be oh! never | 
and cocktail parties and listened to you'd sent her husband my book” | "@*%¢ @ Oad play successful. 
our authors talk about books. And Well, Judge Ploscowe won his} : 
talk they did—but only about their case. the wife of our other author packed with play s supported by 
own books won hers, the author hasn’t spoken | theatre parties, while plays which 
to me since—and we don’t give | are — wrongs ssi hard 

Sontinued on page 





“Well,” I said, “we'll have to 
give them time. They have to get! books away any more. 


When the New York theatres are 


commercial 
makes it easier to attract financial 
backing in an era when the averaze 


also knew the name of his client. | the parties are more difficult to| drama costs between $75,000 and 
In turn, the managements | $100,000 to mount, with musica! 


productions in the $300,000 class 
Indeed, any outside force that can 
bring in upwards of $8,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 to the show-shops we'! 
in advance of critical appraisals is 
a factor that cannot be stressed too 
strongly in the overall picture of 
Broadway play production. 

What then, as we hear again and 
again and again, are the objections | 
to the much maligned theatre 
party? It is only this: they are 
a unified and not a divers'fied | 
group of people all gathered for 
one purpose—to help their pet 
charity. True, they pay $50 and | 
$100 for a pair of seats (tax deduc- 
tible) and it is claimed that since 
no show is worth that knd of 
money, the severest critics are the 


for tickets, but it was the first | 


move made by the producers as a | Sudermarn’s “Magda” and Pin- 


and two-year run, but when a mu- 
sical like “Sound of Music” can run 


ity institutions, both of whom bene- | up an advance sale in theatre par- 
fit by this new fund-raising plan. | ties of approximately $2,000,000, it 
There, however, is this difference | may well be the precursor of an era 


when the majority of shows will 


party; the “buy” was just a busi-| have staggering advances long be- 
ness term, but the brokers then had | fore the critic’s bite can do any 
to go out and dig up customers for | show too much harm, at least un- 
the seats; the theatre party, on the | til the advance sale melts away. 


French Show : 
Some Taste For 
Non-French Plays 


By TOM CURTISS 


Paris. 

The popularity and acceptance 
of the imported play has increased 
enormously in France since the 
war. Tennessee Williams, Arthur 
Miller, Erskine Caldwell, Lindsay 
and Crouse, Peter Ustinov, Ter- 
ence Rattigan, Bertold Brecht, T. 
S. Eliot, Diego Fabbri and Ugo 
Betti have all had hits in Paris 
since 1945. 

This is in contrast to the pre- 
war Parisian scene when the only 
imports from abroad to enjoy suc- 
ces were Gallic version of the only 
imports from abroad to enjoy suc- 
cess were Gallic version of such 
popular musicals as “Rose Marie,” 
“Desert Song,” “Hit the Deck” 
and operettas from Vienna. 

Ibsen, Strindberg and Haupt- 
mann were presented in those 
days in tiny art houses, but never 
made headway financially. Nor 
did Shaw or O'Neill, though both 
were available in_ translation. 





; ero’s “The Second Mrs. Tran- 


query” served as stock pieces for 
such leading actresses as Bern- 


| hardt and Rejane, but there was 


no wide French interest in either 


| Pirandello or Andreyey when per- 


theatre alive and/| 





formed by the Pitoeffs in an “off- 
beat” little playhouse. 

At the moment the Paris thea- 
tre offers Miller's “View from the 
Bridge” (in its second year with 
Raf Vallone, the Italian film star, 
in the lead), Shaw’s “Arms and 
the Man,” Chekov’s “Uncle Van- 
ya,” “The Desperate Hours,” “The 
Pleasure of His Company.” “Not 
in the Book,” “Gog and Magog,” 
“The Caine Mutiny” (in its third 
year), while “Two for the Seesaw,” 
“No Time for Sergeants” and 
“Love of Four Colonels” (it ran 
five years in Paris) have just con- 
cluded prosperous engagements. 

One producer, Lars Schmidt, 
husband of Ingrid Bergman, is 
now considering the modern Amer- 
ican musical as a Parisian possi- 
bility. The only US musical of re- 
cent vintage to have been seen 
here since the war has been«“An- 
nie Get Your Gun,” though local 
play-goers had a gander at Broad- 
way methods when the touring 
“Porgy and Bess” visited Paris 
five years ago. There has been 
talk—but it has remained talk— 
of staging “Pal Joey” and “The 
King and I” in French, but neither 
of these properties interests 
Schmidt. 
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_ Dancing Mezzo-Sopranos 


[Or Vicissitudes 


on 55th Street) 


By JULIUS RUDEL 
(General Director, New York City Opera) 


When I left the house the other 
my 21-year-old son 


asked: “Where you going, daddy’ 


horning, 














I looked as earnest as I could 
and said, “To 
work.” He 
came back 
with a ques- 
tion that 
stopped me: 
“You conduct 
all day?” I 
saw the piles 
of paper on 
my desk, the 
ton of libretti 
to be read, 

Julius Rudel the national 
tour to be 


guided to its (hopefully) success- 
ful destiny, the singers, directors, 
musicians, prop men, lighting men 
all waiting for something or other 
—and the crises—the big ones and 
the little ones—the sublime and 
the ridiculous. How could I ex- 
plain to one of such tender years 
and innocence? I said “No” and 
ducked out. 

But take the libretti. Our Amer- 
ican opera series has caused a 
burst of libretto writing that must 
have made its impact felt in the 
paper industry. For every artistic 
achievement, there are a hundred 
duds, from the illiterate to the 
schizophrenic. We have one prime 
example entitled “Universe” “io 
be acted by a human being in the 
mammoth category.” The author 
suggests Messrs. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein for the music. (R&H 
please note.) There is another 
where the heroine is named “Fre- 
quency” and she is danced by a 
mezzo-soprano. A couple of beat- 
nik poets have offered us a libret- 
to about beatniks, if we pay them 
in advance. (There must be a new 
commercial variety around.) And 
then, there is the Zen libretto 
which I think I'll have to stand on 
my head to read. Some of our less 
sophisticated contributors are still 


writing about Cowboys and In- 
dians and they haven't even heard 
about adult Westerns. 

Note on Singers | 


And the singers. 1 really love 
them all, but the havoe they can 





wreak with carefully contrived 
schedules. As we all know, cold 
germs have a special affinity for 
the larynxes of singers and on 
more than one occasion both the 
singer and his understudy were 
simultaneously smitten Then 


there was one memorable evening 


when a young tenor was making 
his debut. A devastating combina- 
tion of virus and nerves made it 
a toss-up whether he would sur- 

e intact. He came offstage and 
in the six minutes before he had 
to be back on, we yanked his 
clothes off and sent in a more sea- 
soned second. Phyllis Curtin, a/| 
most able actress, was supposed 
to look surprised at seeing her 
beloved return. This was the most 
surprised she’s ever looked, for he 
I grown two inches in six min-| 
utes 

Auditioning singers is a maso- 
chistic practice I have been in- 
d ng in for about 16 years now. 
( re is lots of talent around, | 
I is surreunded by so much} 
r that often we are reduced 
in « descriptions to such poor 
j 4 small but ugly voice.” | 
T audition application blanks 
I le us with some of our comic 
re f. One young lady asking for 
an audition said: “I would like to 
E for vou. I have been told I 
si! in the key of E flat,’ and| 
there s the contralte who under | 
“ rience” simply said: “Plen- 
t We waited impatiently for 
her appearance, and | can assure 
you she looked it. } 

And on Touring 

Youring an opera company is an 
exercise in ingenuity and endur-| 
ance. We have on occasion arrived 
in the hinterlands while our} 
scenery was backed up in some 
inaccessible freight yard. We once 
did the second act of 
maus” in the third act “Traviata” 
set. One night no instruments. 


Some joker suggested combs and 
tissue paper, but the more earnest 
among the boys were rounding up 
local musicians who could lend 
them what they needed. Without | 
even a trumpet fanfare the orig- 
nals showed up with about ten 
Once we went 


vn 
| 





minutes to spare. 


on tour without a gun and with all 
the murder in opera, well—you 
can imagine. A last-minute round- 
up in the third act of “Carmen” 
produced a little cap pistol that 
couldn’t be heard past the second 
row. But that was nothing com- 
pared with the touring nerves that 
caught up with our company once 
and induced a tenor to walk 
stage and leave Carmen to com- 
mit suicide. 

These blights are only molehills, 
and most of the time—although I 
don’t conduct all day—lI f 
though i'm in a damned creative 


off- 





ec as 


business. Opera is a bastard art, 
combining all the arts in often 
precarious balance. When _ that 


balance is achieved, the effect, to 
me, is irresistable complex 
fascinating. However, as long 
I've taken you this far in the 
minor mood, let me take down my 
rapidly graying hair and let you 
in on the thing that really bothers 
me. 


and 


as 


Condescended To 
If the New York City 
Company were functioning 
where else in the world it 
be Number One—THE Opera 
Company—the object of all local 
pride and consequent contribu- 
tions. But here it produces great 
opera with one hand and with the 
other tries to ward off the patron- 
izing attitude of its local citizenry. 
Produce a show.with a beautifully, 
tastefully stylized set and the ac- 
colades are tempered with refer- 
ences to our tight budget; please 
a living composer (and we're prac- 
tically the only ones who deal with 
those) by eliminating an unneces- 
sary character and you're accused 
of “economy moves”; condense an 
orchestration in response to crit- 
icism of its excesses and again 
you're hounded for saving money 
In our case artistic merit con- 
fused with penuriousness. We 
don’t spend money like our col- 
leagues in the garment district 
but a budget of $700,000 a year is 
a shoestring you can hang on 
We've gone far in the last two 
years, I must immodestly confess 


Opera 
any- 


would 


1s 


but I'll not rest until we're ac- 
cepted for what we are doing 
Obviously we cannot buy the 
highest paid and loudest voices 
around, and, therefore, we don't 
do works that depend for exist- 
ence on volume. Our singers are 


great performers with beautiful 
vcices, and in many instances act 
rings around those with a larger 
following. For the most part they 
are young, attractive, and excited 
by the creative work they are do- 
ing. Although new operas make 
their job ever so much more com- 


Recalling Mary Garden 


Mary Garden, long retired 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, but 
still occasionally quoted, is 
recalled by Broadway stage- 
manager Bob Downing when 
years back she was honored 
by The Players, a notoriously 
stag bunch. Pipemaster Vin- 
cent Sheean reminded her 
that she was only the second 
femme admitted to the Gram- 
ercy Square precincts, the 
other being Sarah Bernhardt. 


That's quite all right, Vin- 





nie chirped the Met soprano, 
“Saral . friend of mine.” 
Miss G en then held her 

al r ence enthralled 

for tw« ( s, speaking with- 

out notes 
plicated I ve all entered 
with tremendous enthusiasm into 
our Ameri opera seasons and 
have | ned excruciatingly difi- 
cult ¥ s in record time. They 
are second to none in musician- 
ship 

Our orchestra pit isn’t large 
enough to house 70 men, nor do 
we need that many for our reper- 
tory. But we have a magnificent 
orchestra and they sight-read like 
angels. They pulled off miracle 
after miracle in our past two 
American operas seasons when 
they would read difficult new mu- 
sic as if born to it. The composers 
were amazed The men would 
sight-read a work, and after play- 
ing six performances of other 
works, perform it brilliantly. The 
chorus, usually relegated to a kind 


anonymity, in our house 
as responsible, individual 
They too, during the 
American opera seasons 
retained in unbeliev- 


of plura 
periorm 
artists 
strenuous 
learned 
fast 

We have attracted the best in 
directorial talent: Shumlin, Quin- 
tero, Webster, Houseman, etc. etc., 
not with high fees but with the 
intrinsic merit of the works to be 
done. Oenslager, Fletcher, Bay, 
Ter-Arutunian have all designed 
for us out of creative interest. We 
seem to be the contemporary re- 
verse of “payola,”—we offer every- 
thing but money 

As destiny, it appears 
to lie not only where others fear 
io tread. For although we have 
done more new works in two years 


and 


able ion 


for our 


than are ordinarily done in two 
decades, we must continue to do 
the older works as well. There is 
no question here of competition 
we can only offer quality and 
style—we defer in the matter of 
size and opulence. We shall al- 
ways continue to do new works, 


for this is the life line not only 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany but of all opera. For when 
opera ceases to renew itself it be- 
comes a fossil, a museum piece, a 
curiosity. I prefer to dwell in the 
world of living art. 


{ 

















BROADWAY PATTERN 


——————— By TOM WEATHERLY 








My pipe is out, the fire burns low, 


My dreams drift back to long ago; 


The curtain’s up, the 


¥ see a 


Life’s so charming 
Hey nonny, nonny, 
The second ac 


Oh, what 


But someh« 
The God's 
The 
The youth 


rsed 


curtain’s down 


s lost more 


life’s so gay 


wonderful, giddy ga 


their first 


play begins, 


youth who always wins. 


with a hey, hey, hey. 


t goes much the same, 


me, 


‘tween act two and three, 


first 


decre e; 


the play is done— 


than he ever won, 





New Theatres for Ireland; 
Need Newer Playwrights 


By MAXWEI 
Dublin. 
With the Abbey, burned down 


eight years ago, rebuilding in 1960- 
61 with government funds, and the 
Cork Opera House (another burn- 
out) also set for rebuilding in 1960, 
half the cash coming from the pub- 
lic treasury, and the re-opening of 
the long-closed Coliseum Theatre 
in Limerick, Ireland, “dooks up.” 

Abbey, which is still paying in 
former vaude house (Queen's), had 


a good Summer by bringing out 
the stock successes of past years 
for delight of the tourists. But 


Sean O’Casey’s ban on professional 
production of. his own plays in Ire- 
land certainly cut into revenue, as 
“Juno and the Paycock” and “The 
Plough and the invari- 
ably money-makers on revival 


Stars” are 


Abbey manager Ernest Blythe 
talked with aging playwright at 
his English home in the Fall on 


social matters and reported after- | 


wards that he was hopeful the ban 
would be lifted, but gave no indi- 
cation when. Lennox Robinson, 
prolific playwright and Abbey di- 
rector, died during the year and 
his place on board was taken by 
drama critic Gabriel Fallon, the 
first appointment of kind in 
Abbey history. 

The directors accepted more new 
plays than usual, but rejected John 
B. Keane's “Sive,” a story about an 
arranged marriage in Kerry; piece 
subsequently won a drama festival 
award when played by amateurs 
and Abbey invited the group to 
stage the piece in Dublin for a 
week. It was a moderate melo- 


its 





drama, but did s.r.o. biz and after- 



































CORNELIA @TIS SKINNER 


“THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY” 





LL SWEENEY 


, wards cleaned up at the boxoffice 
at Olympia (Dublin) and through 
the provinces when staged by pro- 


fessionals. It was the biggest 
}; money-spinner among new Irish 
| plays in 1959. 

| “Stranger Beware” by Tomas 


Coffey was a good dramatic piece 
from a new playwright, Peter 
Hutchinson's play of Army life “No 
Man Is an Island,” and John D. 
Stewart’s commentary on labor 
relations “Danger, Men Working” 
were the best of the new offerings 
from the Abbey. All came from 
middle-aged men, the first two 
from new playwrights, and Ireland 
seems to have missed out on “angry 
young men” among its new writers. 

Olympia was used for a number 
of pre-London try-outs, including 
William Douglas Home's 


“Aunt 
Edwina” which got mixed notices 
from critics. Cecil Beaton’s play 


about painter Gainsborough “Land- 
scape with Figures” also had pre- 
Londen season at Olympia, season 


; principally noted for star Donald 
Wolfit warring with author and 
wanting out. Stanley Illsley and 


Leo McCabe (Illsley-McCage Pro- 
ductions), who operate theatre, also 
staged a number of productions 
themselves, including several re- 
vivals. Best biz of the vear was 
probably with Lusillo and Spanish 
Ballet for which Dublin has con- 
siderable appetitie, having packed 
out 3,500-seater Theatre Royal 
earlier in the year for Antonio and 
his Spanish Ballet. 

Gaiety after a succession of fairly 
undistinguished productions bit the 
headlines when “The Ginger Man” 





was withdrawn after three nights 
following dispute with production 
comp which refused to delete 
ines from the play. Hilton Ed- 
wards staged a new version of 
Denis Johnston's play about Dean 
Swift, “Dreaming Dust,” but piece 
ailed to click. 

The Second Double International 

Theatre Festival did so-so biz and 
finished in the red, having left 
little deep pression although the 
pul ty did. Best festival offer- 
ings were both at off-centre thea- 
tre first English-language pro- 
duction of Diego Fabbri's “Inquisi- 
tion ged by Alan Simpson at 
Pike Theatre, and Donagh Mac- 
Dona s new verse play about 
|legendary Irish beauty Deirdre 
“The Lady Spider” presented by 
Orion Productions at Gas Theatre, 
Dun Laoghaire, neighborhood sea- 
side resort 

Longford Productions (Gate The- 
atre) staged new productions of 
several costume plays including 
Goldsmith’s “Good Natured Man,” 
and in the late Fall Christopher 
Casson directed new presentation 
of Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” which 
drew few plaudits or customers. 
Liffey Theatre Company, new out- 


fit, moved into another of Dublin’s 
new small theatres, Eblana, and 
plans to stage new pieces by Irish 
authors, starting too late in the 
year for proper assessment of 
chances. 

With economies troubling major 
theatres, Eblana, Pike, Dublin 
Globe Theatre and Orion Produc- 
tions are best chance for new- 
comers to get first airing: Abbey is 
encouraging new playwrights who 
like tag of “Abbey playwright,” 


but is slow to re-stage anything 
that’s not an_ established b.o. 
winner. 
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Pre-Beatnik Greenwich Village 
And Murray Anderson’s ‘Follies’ 


Greenwich Village, New York’s pet Left Bank spread 
out below 14th Street, exploded during the 1920s when 
pent-up cultures—arty and artistic—hit pay dirt. 

A rash of early off-Broadway fare which had been 
simmering there long before World 
War I under the guise of little thea- 
tres — simply erupted via the foot- 
lights after 1919 — and la boheme 
around Washington Square evolved 
into La Vie, U.S.A. “Core to Bo- 
hemia” was the cry and the hinter- 
land responded. The impact of that 
explosion is still around—1960 style! 

Those little theatre groups — the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, the Wash- 
ington Square Players, progenitors 
of the Theatre Guild had flourished 
and left their imprint. Also the 
Provincetown Players, who had in- 
troduced Eugene O'Neill. These groups teed off the avant 
garde. The spade work accomplished — Broadway beck- 
oned now. 


It was also just 40 years ago that John Murray Ander- 
son harnessed the rest of the bohemians into an excit- 
ing revue. He created the “Greenwich Village Follies’— 
accent on intellectual beauty! 

It's strange but Village histcrians barely mention this 
revue which showcased the fey and sassy talent which 
stormed Washington Square during World War I. Much 
important talent still around got its first chance in the 
“GV Follies’—which in its sparkling way counterbalanced 
the heavier O'Neill dramaturgy. This nostalgic reprise 
compliments that series. 

John Murray Anderson achieved ravishing stage ef- 
fects by stressing Simplicity with Taste which on occa- 
sion excelled Zieggy’s opulence. Even burlap became ex- 
otic when he sprayed it with paint. And it all started in 
Sheridan Square. 

Eventually O'Neill and the “Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies” (first called “Greenwich Village Nights”) moved 
uptown and paid off on Broadway. While the Village to- 
day blinks with myriad off-Broadway fare — and has 
mushroomed all over town wherever there's a vacant 
loft, empty church basement or shuttered movie house 
—a backward glance at the embryo “GV Follies” pattern 
is arresting. 

The Village, when Murray Anderson (as he is general- 
ly referred to) tapped it was a riot of batiks, Benda masks, 
ukuleles, peasant blouses and “How’s your libido?” This 
compares with today’s basic dungaree cult dedicated to 
Marlon Brande and Truman Capote stylisms. Libido, of 
course, has now been shelved for undiluted Kinsey. Put 
another way Maxwell Bodenheim fades, now Jack 
Kerouac is King Beat. 

During a 36-year period, Anderson created and in many 
eases wrote and produced 34 major musical shows and 
revues (29 on Broadway and five in London); seven cir- 
cuses for Ringling Brothers — Barnum & Bailey; four 
aquacades for Billy Rose; 11 pageants: 61 film house 
presentations and 24 fancy night club shows—also the 
film, “The King of Jazz” (Universal) which starred Paul 
Whiteman Orchestra—and the swim sequences for Esther 
Williams’ “Bathing Beauty” (MGM). This makes a total 
of 143 productions. Besides this impressive activity he 
wrote or helped to write the lyrics for 64 songs. He 
earned a fortune of around $2,000,000 but didn’t save 
much, He died January 30, 1954. 

Before he tackled Broadway seriously he staged 
galas for society. His outstanding stunt in this field 
was the “official opening” of the Automat at Broad- 
way and 46th Street. Everything was by invitation. 
Sherry’s did the catering, Meyer Davis’ Orchestra 
provided syncopation. Admission was $10. When 
nickels were inserted in the slots—instead of baked 
beans or cottage cheese coming out—a small plate of 
caviar slipped on to a tray and from the milk spig- 
ots—vintage champagne squirted into glasses. Some 
say this was the birth of Cafe Society. 

Anderson was born in St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
Sept. 10, 1886. He was educated in Edinburgh where he 
enjoyed his first taste of the theatre—and later in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. At first he studied to be a chartered 
accountant but was bored. When he arrived in New York 
he decided to become an antique dealer. Later he even 
tried ballroom dancing as the Castles were then the rage. 
Obviously he was stagestruck He ran off to any kind 
of public performance — masques, ballets, fairs, panto- 
mimes, pageants—anything that smacked of stagecraft. 

All of this stored-up imagery burst forth when he set- 
tled on Greenwich Village as the inspiration for a new 
revue. The year was 1919... 

Follows the blow-by-blow of his unique career: 

“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1919). The cast: Bessie McCoy 
Davis, James Watts, Rex Story, Ada Forman, Bobby Edwards, Ted 
Lewis & Band. Paul Burns, Charles Derickson, Al Herman, Irene 


Olsen, Cecil Cunningham, Arjamond, Lrene Marcellus, Warner Gault, 
Harry Delf, Jane Carroll, Cynthia Perot, Harry K. Morton, Suzanne 





Robert Baral 


Morgan and Frances White. Book and lyrics by Philip Bartholomae 
and John Murray Anderson. Music by A. Baldwin Sloane. Costumes 
and sets by Pieter Myer and Charles Ellis. Designs by Shirley 
Barker and C. B. Falls. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran 232 


periormanccs 





Anderson was producing small cabaret revues for Paul 
Salvin at the old Palais Royal on Broadway at 48th Street, 
when he launched the “GV Follies” series. Salvin’s 
original strategy at the cabaret-restaurant was to attract 
smart East Siders to Broadway. With Murray Anderson 
in charge, he achieved this goal. First — with a Fritzi 
Scheff revue, next a “Frocks & Frills,” strictly summer 
fare—and then “Venus on Broadway.” This last offering 
for the 1917-18 season was replete with special music 
(three songs published), costumes and decors by rank- 
ing artists. It competed outright with Ziegfeld’s Mid- 
night Frolic atop the New Amsterdam Theatre. The 


Palais Royal shows were not as posh as Zieggy'’s but from 
them jelled the “GV Follies” formula 

First edition of the “Greenwich Village Follies cost 
$35,000 to produce. Salvin put up most of the money. 
Late Barney Gallant, proprietor of the Village Inn, was 
another stockholder. A. L. Jones, a ticket broker, and 
Morris Green eventually took over—forming Bohemians 
Inc. This show was first called “Greenwich Village 
Nights” when it opened at the small Greenwich Village 
Theatre in Sheridan Square. When “Nights” was replaced 
with the “Follies” label—Flo Ziegfeld really let out a 
shriek (no publicity gag either)—but to no avail. (There 
had been another “Follies” on the boards in 1906—the 
year before Zieggy started his own). 

“My Little Javanese” (Ada Forman created this original 
dance) and “Greenwich Village” were two songs bor- 
rowed from the Palais Royal for the first “GV Follies.” 
Alice O'Neill, Clara Tice and Robert Locher designed 
“Venus on Broadway”—also Lucille, Lady Duff Gordon 
created special costumes for principals. The former trio 
of artists was also prominent later on in designing the 
best of the “GV Follies” editions. Martha Pierre (later 
a Ziegfeld beauty) was a member of the line at the Palais 
Royal. The curtain went up at the small Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre and “I Want A Daddy Who Will Rock Me 
To Sleep” (this cute song could stand a revival) emerged 
as a Tin Pan Alley hit. 

Village aura was generated by Bobby Edwards and his 
cigar-box ukulele which he made himself. He sang “I Do 
Not Care For Women Who Wear Stays,”’ among other off- 
beat ditties. Clara Tice designed the music cover a la 
Toulouse-Lautrec and even sketched impromptu fashion 
right on the stage. For laughs ballet was burlesked broad- 
ly by James Watts and Rex Story. A neat dozen show 
girls disported in batiks, berets, smocks and frequently 
less. Free love was being kicked around then, an “I'll 
Sell You A Girl” emphasized the point. Bessie McCoy 
Davis, a top favorite then, sang “I'm The Hostess Of A 
Bum Cabaret” in the floating cabaret number which 
ribbed brand-new prohibition and the three-mile limit. 
She also had an effective Tony Sarg marionette dance 
with strings attached to her arms and legs. Then Ted 
Lewis ( Is Everybody Happy?) broke out with his 
combo—his best interpolation being “When My Baby 
Smiles at Me” (still popular). 

“The Critics’ Blues” mentioned George Jean Nathan, 
Bide Dudley, Heywood Broun and “Mister Sime of 
Variety’ —and the critics raved over the show. After six 
weeks this revue moved up to Broadway to the Nora 
Bayes Theatre atop the 44th Street Theatre (where the 
New York Times Annex now stands). During this time 
there was an Actors’ Equity strike, and since the “GV 
Follies” was non-Equity, and practically all of the other 
shows were shuttered— the Anderson production mopped 
up. The show ran 232 performances and then went on 
tour 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1920). The cast: Savoy & 
Brennan, Frank Crumit, Howard Marsh, Harriet Gimbel, Constance 
& Irene Farber, Mary Lewis, Ivan Bankoff, Mile. Phebe, Pee Wee 
Myers, Ford Hanford, James Clemons, Hap Hadley, Allen Joslyn, 
Edward Graham, Venita Gould, Collins & Hart, Margaret Severn, 
Martha Throop. Dialogue by Thomas J. Gray. Lyrics by John Murray 
Anderson and Arthur Swanstrom. Music by A. Baldwin Sloane. 
Ballet music by Charles Previn. Sets and costumes by Robert Locher 
and James Reynolds. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran 192 
performances. 





A smash. This second edition opened per schedule at 
the intime Greenwich Village Theatre in Sheridan Square 
—then again, moved uptown (Shubert). The 1920 edition 
was sexier. The Village brand of uninhibited sex, not the 
Broadway burley kind. James Reynolds joined the “GV 
Follies” roster and with Robert Locher's delicate cos- 
tumings and sets, made this No. 2 edition something spe- 
cial. Quite a few cast changes checkered this edition un- 
til it shook down. The show was particularly strong on 
laughs. Savoy & Brennan, the ace drag duo of the day, 
dished and camped and proved a riot. In “The Naked 
Truth” models, students and hobohemians moving in and 
out. Le Torso was pieced together here with the show 
girls strutting out as ankles, knees, waistline, etc. evolv- 
ing into Miss Greenwich Village (Alden Gay). Savoy & 
Brennan pyramided this scene into a maa-d satire with 
the former as the Inspiration and Brennan as the sculp- 
tor. “Just Sweet Sixteen” was a sugary production num- 
ber with a birthday cake sequence showing four girls 
as candles (one large white billowy satin skirt formed the 
frosty cake). 

“I'll Be Your Valentine” (roses, lace and cupids) was 
Reynulds’ major splash so far in the show. The song it- 
self was a hit of fair-size. “Come to Bohemia” introduced 
“The Hell Hole’ scene which had Savoy & Brennan in 
their most flamboyant mood. Savoy, femme impersonator 
deluxe, was decked out as Lady Nicotine with his part- 
ner an apache. Their dance was a MacDougal alley judo 
routine. Toward the end of the show this unique team 
(and they were top-flight headliners of the time) was 
spotted before the silver curtains to hand out the latest 
gore about the girl-friend Margie—and “you must come 
over” chatter. 

“Song of the Samovar” inspired Reynolds to use 14th 
Century Russia in style and closed the first-act finale. 
Immense candelabrae flanked the stage—with the ener- 
getic hoofing of Ivan Bankoff and Mile. Phebe stopping 
the show. “The Krazy Kat's Ball” depicted comic strip 
characters set to music (“The Funnies” cropped up years 
later in “As Thousands Cheer”) . . . it wasn’t in the show 
too long though. The big gasp was a perfume allegory en- 
titled “Tsin” (pronounced Sin). Edward Graham was the 
oriental slave and guarded a large reflector pool in cen- 
ter stage with the show girls as various bottled scents 
spotted in tiered columns. As the song, “Perfume of Love” 
was sung by Mary Lewis—each girl moved toward the 
pool for a sexy bow and the slave proceeded to stir the 
heady mixture. Margaret Severn, interpretative dancer, 


then tied it up with en arty strip a la Scheherazade. This 
was snappy Greenwich Village stuff. 

“The Golden Carnival,” Empire in feeling, used royal 
red for contrast—and brought Margaret Severn back to 
fascinate the audience with her Dance of the Benda 
Masks in which she was able to project an entire roster 
of characters via mask transferences. She was a sensa- 
tion. Audience participation was used in this 1920 edi- 
tion—“Tam, Tam, Tam” featured minature tambourines 
which were passed out for applause to replace the usual 
hand clapping. Frank Crumit handled most of the songs 
—‘Just Snap Your Fingers At Care” and “I’m A Lone- 
some Little Raindrop” were his best interpolated songs. 
He also played the ukulele which was the big fad then. 
Phil Baker was in the show for a time 

Ziegfeld was definitely vexed by this time—and took 
revenge on Murray Anderson by signing James Reynoids 
to design his 1921 “Ziegfeld Follies.” And for extra 
thrust Zieggy raided the “GV Follies’ line and snared 
Helen Lee Worthing, Juliette Compton, Irene Marcellus 
and Mary Lewis ‘who had her mind on grand opera even 
then). 





“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1921). The cast: Irene Frank- 
lin, Ted Lewis & Band, Al Herman, Hamilton Condon, Richard Bold, 
Rosalind Fuller, Valodia Vestoff, James Watts, Donald Kerr, Peggy 
Hope, Margaret Pettit, Gretchen Eastman, Robert Pitkin, Addie Rolf, 
Dore, Charles Edmonds, Ada Forman, Joe E. Brown, Bird Millman, 
Florence Normand. Music and lyrics by Carey Morgan and Arthur 
Swanstrom. Trasciormation scene by Nicholas DeLipsky. Costumes 
and sets by Robert Locher and James Reynolds. Staged by John 
Murray Anderson. Ran 167 performances 





“Three O'Clock In The Morning” by Dorothy Terriss, 
imported from England, came out of this 1921 edition. 
It was used as a closer and provided a haunting restrained 
exit. Rosalind Fuller and Richard Bold sang it against a 
simple blue set (if a song was extra good Murray Ander- 
son would confine himself to a simple basic set), Mar- 
garet Pettit and Valodia Vestoff were the chime ringers 
who figured in the triple-bell effect of the lilting waltz. 
This is probably the most memorable song to emerge 
from the “GV Follies.” 

This third edition had its share of troubles before as- 
suming shape. Anderson and Reynolds had been in Lon- 
don staging C. B. Cochran's revue, “The League of No- 
tions’—which included most of the early “GV Follies” 
plus the striking “What's In A Name?” “A Young Man’s 
Fancy” which had first registered as an exquisite bit in 
the latter revue, was repeated in the Cochran show— 
and, for a time, was again revived in the N.Y. edition 
of 1921. Venetian blinds separated the inner and outer 
stages this year which offered many opportunities for 
unusual lighting effects. However the smash scene (An- 
derson reveled in trick novelty sets)\—was “When Dreams 
Come True”—which first depicted an interior ballroom, 
then in a flash turned into a moonlit garden. Basically 
the set was all the same, cleverly designed in a formal 
color motif which could change in a split-second via a 
switch. Nicholas DeLipsky conceived this special num- 
ber which frequently stopped the show for its novelty 
impact. 

Irene Franklin headlined the cast. Joe E. Brown, then 
on the way up, was also present and teamed with James 
Watts, rowdy comic of the Savoy & Brennan school, for 
another ballet burlesk which was becoming a “GV Fol- 
lies” fixture. Their burlesk was entitled “A Dying Duck 
In A Thunderstorm” ang “Love’s Awakening” which 
gives you an idea of the slapstick routine. Brown also 
specialized in eccentric footwork—and plus that wide- 
mouthed grin, which became his trademark, he was on 
his way to stardom. 

“Mile. Loose-Heels” was a fashion spree leading up to 
abstract modes of the future, such as Steel, Concrete, 
etc—which had the showgirls simulating steel girders, 
skyscrapers, raw metals in their fantastic outfits. Ted 
Lewis was back with his le jazz hot before the Venetian 
blinds. Al Herman of the Al Jolson-Eddie Cantor school, 
was also prominent for interpolated songs. More Benda 
masks filtered through the scenes and became much cop- 
ied in rival girlie shows. “Snowflake,” all in silver, was 
a pretentious bit of ballet symbolism which fell rather 
flat. Margaret Pettit in the title role was supposed to 
“melt” when the sun rays came out. “The Haunted Vio- 
lin” featuring Charles Edmonds was another novelty 
flash with some celestial musical accompaniment back- 
ing him up. 

Lillian Owen's marionettes replaced the Tony Sarg 
puppets in this show. Then Bird Milliman, the vaudeville 
girl aerialist, was drafted for “I'm Up In The Air Over 
You”"—which served her ideally for the usual wire act. 
Reynolds’ outstanding work here was the Beardsley Fig- 
ures after that erotic artist's designs. Everything was in 
black and silver. It started with Black Peacocks (Tarzanne 
and Dorothy Drew) and led into a full display of sexy 
costuming which complimented Beardsley’s flair for the 
decadent. This was the type scene which excited audi- 
ences at a “GV Follies.” However, about this time it was 
noted that a certain Broadway stamp was making inroads 
into the personality of the Greenwich Village blueprint. 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1922). The cast: Savoy & 
Brennan, John Hazzard, Carl Randall, Lucille Chalfant, Julia Silvers, 
George Rasely, Ula Sharon, Marjorie Peterson, Frankie Heath, John 
Sheehan, George Christie. Fortunello & Cirilline, Harriet Gimbel, 
George Clifford, Madge North. Louis & Frieda Berkhoff, Alexander 
Yakovieff, Yvonne George, Eugenia Repe!sky. Book by George V. 
Hobart. Music by Hirsch. Lyrics by Irving Caesar and Jonn 
Murray Anderson. t and incidental dances by Car! Randall. 
Sets and costumes by Howard Greer, Erte, Ingeborg Hansell, Cleon 
Throckmorton, Eerl Payne Franke, Blanding Sloan, Georgianna 
Brown, Alice O'Neill, Reginald Marsh, Dorothy Armstrong, Pieter 
Myer and James Reynoids. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran 
216 performances. 





A full corps of designers responded to Anderson's di- 
rection which lifted the show high above the then aver- 
age Broadway revue. Many novelties were revealed in 
the stagecraft. Reginald Marsh, the artist, designed an 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Twenty years ago, the Lunts 
rescued me from Federal Thea- 
tre in Chicago and brought me 
to Broadway. Behind me lay 
a non-Equity childhood and youth, 
acting aboard a showboat, with a 
touring Passion Play, in tent shows, 
Tom shows and circle stocks. 
During my years with the Lunts, 
I learned about stage management. 
George Greenberg was their stage | 
manager. Now, I suppose, he may | 
be called the dean of the American | 
prompt corner, dating as he does 
directly from the O'Neill days at| 
the Provincetown in New York. 
I couldn't have had a_ better 
teacher: nor could I have learned | 
the craft at a more opportune time. 
STET: Alfred Lunt and Lynn} 
Fontanne singing “Onward, Chris-| 
tian Soldiers” as the “bombs” | 
dropped and the rest of us were 
showered with breaking glass dur- 


ing the final scene of “Idiot's! 
Delight” ... going on as Tommy 
Gomezs understudy in “There 
Shall Be No Night,” and for the | 


first time really hearing and seeing 
Lunt’s magnificent delivery of the 
schoolhouse speech midgets 
and acrobats and Lunts in one 
leng merry romp from coast to| 
coast in “The Taming of the} 
Shrew” . .. Miss Fontanne rehears- | 
ing in her dressingroom at the! 
Alvin for her heart-tueging war-| 
time recording of “The White| 
Cliffs of Dover”... Sydney Green- | 
street, great actor, good friend, | 
remembered not only for his in-| 
imitable stage portraits, but for | 
the kindliness | 


} 
| 


with which he) 
watched over the youngsters in the | 
Lunt companies, and for his grand | 
show biz yarns—especially the tale | 
of giving Tamara the notion for! 
9 new way to sing “Smoke Gets in| 
Your Fves” in “Roberta” .. .| 
Dickie Whorf’s ribald “Sly” in “The 
Shrew”’—much more Elizabethan | 
offstage than on... long tours in| 
the grand manner before World| 


War II... private cars ... bliz-| 
vards ... droughts . . . towns that 
hadn't had Broadway companies 


since the days of Maude Adams...| 
Fresno, Dodge City, Bismarck .. .| 
Texas audiences standing on their | 
sceats to give the Lunts an un-| 
forgettable ovation . . . the fright- | 
ening manner in which onrushing | 
war finally dated “Idiot's” and 
irrevocably changed “Night.” 

STET: The happiest company 1 
ever knew—the Boston edition of | 
“My Sister Eileen.” starring Betty | 
Furness: produced by the town’s | 
most stagestruck manager, Max 
Gordon. 

STET: “Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” mainly because it per- 
mitted me to work backstage at 
the haunted Belasco. 
| Tedd, Gyp & Minnie the Cat I 


STET: Three years on Mike 
Todd's staff . . . the man and his} 
bewildering genius for theatre} 


magic ... Gypsy Rose Lee locking 
herself in a Maxine Elliott dress-| 
ingroom with milk and ginger ale 
to rewrite scenes of her own play, 
“The Naked Genius”... the Gyp, 
avain, one desperate midnight in 
the men’s smoking room of the 
Vilbur in Boston, breaking pink 
wire legs off 10 dozen stuffed doves 
to decorate the set for her play... 
Gyp, again, taking Todd and Joan 
Blondell and the company to a 
Friday night show at the Old 
Howard (has Burlesque ever recov- 
ered?) ... “Mexican Hayride” and 
the legendary Winter Garden with 
Minnie, the theatre cat, who 
strelled into my heart, and, even- 











tually, into several stage antho- 
logies Bobby Short’s wizardy 
with lights and color Bobby 
Clark’s dressingroom workbench 
not even Santa's helpers manu- | 
factured fancier gadgets') . . . Mae 


West's unforgettable first-night | 
entrance in “Catherine Was Great” | 

. Mike’s opulent party after the) 
premiere of “Up in Central Park” | 
—a preview of the Madison Square 
Garden clambake, and much better 
done. 

STET: On leave from Todd to} 
g0 overseas with Moss Hart as his | 
company manager for a tour of 
Pacific installations with “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner” that 
night on Saipan when our unit, 
heading west, met Gertie Law-| 
rence’s gang, coming east from 


STET 


(In the margin of a stage manager’s prompt book, the 
word “stet” means to hold, keep, retain ) 


By BOB DOWNING 


| 








Burma—and Ty Power was host at 
the party . hearing of VJ day 
in a navy plane, just across the 
International Date Line, putting 
down at Kwajalein. 

STET: Introducing Maurice 
Evans to Mike Todd Result 
“The GI Hamlet.” Job: stage man- 
ager. 

STET: Working for Irene Selz- 
nick on Arthur Laurents’ early 
failure, “Heartsong,” with Shirley 
Booth in a supporting role .. . and 
everyone saying to Arthur, “But 
the play should be about Shirley's 
character” ... and Arthur paying 
attention, and writing that play 
calling it “Time of the Cuckoo” 
Irene loyally keeping her staff for 
her next play, which was not a flop 
“A Streetcar Named Desire.” 
| ‘Around We Go’ 


STET: 1,000 performances of 
“Streetcar,” with special memories 
of Gadg Kazan directing like mer- 
cury, thunder and lightn'ng 
literally hypnotizing Brando and 
Tandy and Hunter and Malden into 
giving the performances of their 
lives . . . the night Marlon broke 
his nose in his private “gym” in 
the Barrymore basement, and a 
guy named Jack Palance went on 
as Stanley the nine girls I 
d'rected as “Blanche” ... one of 
the best company managers: Max 
Siegei. 

STET: Change of pace ... 
ing chores .. . book reviews 
magazine articles... radio... tv 

. , the thrill of winning the 1952 
Dr. Christian Award, and hearing 


writ- 


Jean Hersholt bring one of my 
characters to life Joanna 
Albus’ production of my play, 


“Around We Ge,” in Houston 

act'ng in tv with the Ezra Stone 
“stock company” the day I 
was assigned as Rodo for my 
VARIETY pieces... directing at Bar 
liarbor, Bucks County, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville last impressions 
cf two gallant ladies of the stage 
Jane Cowl and Mady Christians. 

STET: “Seventeen” and Kenny 
Nelson’s perceptive Willie Baxter 
at the head of a bright young cast 
. . . a five months’ run, taanks es- 
pecially to Walter Winchell 
the night when every marquee in 
town was darkened because Gertie 
Lawrence had passed away. 

STET: “Lullaby” and Mary Bo- 
lund walking onto the empty stage 
cf the Walnut St. Theatre in Philly 
and saying, quietly, “My father 
acted here.” 

STET: Managing stage for a for- 
mer assistant, Clinton Wilder, on 
“Tender Trap,” and later directing 
two road companies of the same 
Bob Preston earning every 


right to his “Music Man” glory 
with his yeoman service in the 
trials of “Trap” Parker Mc- 


Cormick, the only gal in show biz} 
who could be amusing and attrac- | 


tive (simultaneously) while making 
(Continued on page 268) 


| Animal Magnetism 
When John van Druten was 


casting “I Remember Mama” 
for Broadway, he auditioned 
my Persian, Mr. Cat, for the 
role of Uncle Elizabeth and 
rejected him as too aristo- 
cratic 

When challenged on type- 


casting, he replied, “When it 
comes to cats, definitely yes!” 
George Freedley 





Argentina's Opera: 
Mostly the Gaucho 
Scored for Tenor 


By NID EMBER 


Buenos 
The only Opera by an Argentine 
at all 
known abroad is Felipe Boero’s “El 
Matrero” Artful Knave), 
preemed at the Colon Theatre on 
12, 1929 


usually 


Aires. 


composer which is well 


The 
July exceprts from which 
singled in Latin 
and esteemed 
locally because the Gaucho back- 
ground gives it some color. The 
composer produced two other op- 
eras, 1936) and 
“Zineali” (1954), which are less 
well known and have lesser merit. 
Juan Jose Castro won kudos 
abroad by winning the 1957 prize 
at the Scala, Milan contest, with his 
“Proserpine and the Stranger.” at 
that time the local Peron press 
would not allow this award men- 
tioned in the local press, and the 
opera has yet to be produced in the 
composer's native Argentina. 
Alone amongst Argentine com- 
posers Castro has had the “strength 
of mind” to get away from a 
Gaucho theme for his operas, and 
his “Bodas de Sangre” and “La 
Zapatera Prodigiosa” have librettos 
by Spanish poet Federico Garcia 
Lorca, who was the composer's 
great friend. These two operas 
were only produced here in 1956 
and 1957, after the Revolution 
which overthrew Peron. Castro is 
now at work on another opera, said 
to have Latin-American _ social 
problems as the theme of a book, 
written by the composer himself. 
Other Argentine operas are: 
“The Red City’—Felipe Espoile 
—preemed at the Colon in 1936. 
“Bizantium” — Ettore Panizza— 
produced in 1939 
“Lin Calei”—Arnaido Esposito— 
1941 
“Paul et Virginie”’—Isabe] Curu- 


are out 


American programs 


“Siripo” his last 


beto Godoy, 1946—written and 
sung in Italian. 

“La Cuarterona”—Garcia Estra- 
da, 1951 

“The Gold of the Inca”-—lIglesias 
Villoud—1955. 


“The Other Voice” (La Otra Voz) 
—Jose Maria Castro—monodrama 
with musical commentary, by the 
' brother of Juan Jose. 
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| PALM BEACH: 


A LECIT IDYLL 








A Dose of Florida Sunshine 
For the Fabulous Invalid 








By PHILIP DUNNING 


The eyes of the legitimate thea-| course of construction is completed 


Palm 
date-line, 


tre world focused on 
Beach, a 
but with anticipation of what Frank 
J. Hale for 


Academy 


are 
not 


as society 


is planning his new 


Royale Theatre project. 
Recently the Academy sponsored a 
at Palm 


to 


four-day his 
Beach 


theatre-training 


symposium 
headquarters discuss 
techniques and 
methods 
19 the 


and 


of 
branches 


Some representatives 


theatre related in- 
cluded Jack Belch, managing edi- 
tor, Theatre Magazine; John Con- 
of drama, VU. of 
Washington; Philip Dunning, 
the Dramatists Guild; John Effrat, 
recording of Actors’ 
Equity; Sawyer Falk, professor of 
Syracuse U; Jack Ferentz, 
assistant to the president, Ameri- 


way, professor 


for 
secretary 
drama 


can Federation of Musicians; Alice 
Griffin, for WBAI-FM radio; Mary 
Virginia Heinlein, director of Vas- 
sar College experimental theatre; 
B M. Hobgood, professor of 
drama, Cawtaba College; Norris 
Houghton, co-producer of Man- 
hattan’s Phoenix theatre; R. E 
Morris of International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees; Rob- 


ert Rowe Paddock, president of 
United Seenic Artists; Virginia 


Payne, president of American Fed- 
eration of Television & Radio Art- 


ists: Robert Porterfield, founder 
and producer, Barter theatre; 
James M. Riley, art director of 
Royal Poinciana Playhouse; Del- 


mar Solem, professor of drama, U. 
of Miami; F Strickland, 
professor of drama, Stanford U.; 
Newell Tarrant, director Erie (Pa. 
Nina Vance, 
Alley theatre, Houston. 

The Academy Royale Theatre Inc 
was founded as a non-profit organ- 
ization by its president Frank J 
Hale. Other of the Acad- 
emy are: Baroness George de Grip- 
penberg, Sec-Treas.; Harry Mur- 
phy, Vice Pres.; Mrs. John Volk, 
Vice Pres.; Paul J. Crabtree, Vice 
Pres. 


Cowles 


Playhouse; director 


officers 


Training Center 


Messrs. Haie and Crabtree are 
setting forth to establish a profes- 
sional training center for talent in 
all branches of professional legit 
Dormitories, studios, classrooms 
and offices are now being acquired 
and the facilities of the Royal Poin- 
| ciana Playhouse will be made avail- 
able to the Academy for 10 months 
out of each year. It is hoped to 
open the training center early in 
1960. Admission to The Academy 
would be based on successful audi- 
tions after recommendation by 
| University and professional thea- 
tres, crafts and guilds. 
| New plays would be selected 
from prize plays of leading univer- 
sities and would be chosen by a 
|committee of pros New play- 
|" rights would have an opportunity 
to rewrite and polish their scripts 
|}under the eye of established play- 
| wrights and would be produced at 
| the Playhouse under standard Dra- 
| matists Guild contract terms. 
| At least six new plays would be 
;produced during the 10 month 
|term. As proposed, The Academy 
|would bridge the gap between 
Campus and Professional theatre 
|by providing training for play- 
|}wrights, actors, stage directors, 
designers and composers. 

The original plan was to admit 


| 100 “worthy” students who quali- 

| fied, with 25 under scholarships 

| This may be changed to a limit of 

150 during the first year with all 
fully subsidized by Hale. 

| Said Crabtree, “we are not pro- 


| posing to conduct a drama school 
as such, but rather a preparatory 
| course of studies for graduate col- 
| saae students with serious inten- 
| tions of entering the theatrical pro- 
| fession.” 

Royal Poinciana 


Playhouse is 


the creation of John L. Volk. When 
| the additional wing which is in the 


the total cost of the plan will be 
close to $2,000,000 

Playhouse is in the heart of fash- 
ionable Palm Beach against the 
landscaped edge of Lake Worth 
at the head of the fountained Mall 
which is lined with shops of Royal 
Poinciana Plaza. Four statues 
gracing the Regency style facade 
of the Playhouse depict the four 
seasons of the year. Interior is of 
stadium type, with the seats rising 
in a continuous parabolic curve 
from the apron of the stage. The 
ceiling has two separate planes and 
over the procenium is shaped in 
an accoustical curve which provides 
a sounding board to carry voices 
to every area of the theatre with 
equal sensitivity. The interior de- 
cor Empire, combining Royal 
rich red with white and_ gold. 
Above the loggia and boxes the 
ceiling is lighted by crystal chan- 
deliers Stage apron curves out 
into the auditorium to provide an 
additional acting area. The apron 


1s 


can slide back to reveal the or- 
chestra pit for use in musicals. 
The front curtain follows the 


outward curve of the stage apron 
and the accoustical curve in the 
ceiling, and its folds can be regu- 
lated individually for special ef- 
fects. It is made of a special kind 
of fiber glass and weighs 800 
pounds. Its quite a sight just see- 
ing the thing open and close. 


Flexible Plant | 


The auditorium contains 707 lux- 
urious seats, spaced for a perfect 
view of the full stage from every 
part of the house. The rear wall 
of the auditorium has been de- 
signed so that it may be extended 
back to provide an area for 200 
additional seats. The curtain first 
rose on Feb. 3, 1958. House new 
has, in season, nearly 4,000 regular 


subscribers and has never played 
to an empty seat. The 10-week 
social season starts the middle of 
January The box office is airy 
and very roomy Its at least six 
times larger than any Broadway 
box office. 

Backstage, architect Volk has 


created 


a producer's dream world 
for Paul Crabtree, the producing 
director of the plant, and is a 


scenic artist’s heaven for art direc- 
tor James Riley, who aided Volk 
in planning the technical installa- 
tion. Back stage area deep 
enough to handle three full-stage 
mobile scenery platforms and 
quick scene shifts are possible 
with minimum crew. The most ad- 
vanced type of grind and counter- 
weight system make scene changes 
almost effortless. When the ad- 
ditional wing is completed it will 
be large enough to house prop 
shop, scene shop, modern automa- 
tic paint frame and scenery stor- 


age dock. 
The Light Bridge cs 


In the rear ceiling of the au- 
ditorium is a concealed light bridge 
which covers the full width of the 
theatre and contains the lighting 
control room from which all light- 
ing effects can be adjusted elec- 
tronicalls There are no catwalks 
ladders to climb. The system 
designed so that every light is 
readily accessable from a full sized 
passageway Life-—-for the elec- 
trician—can be beautiful. 


is 


or 


is 


Behind the actual stage area, over- 
looking Lake Worth, are suites 
of executive offices for Hale, Crab- 
tree and staffs add luxurious dress- 
ing rooms with every convenience 
for actors—including spic-and-span 
showers. These lead directly upon 
a terrace where actors may relax 
in deck chairs to enjoy the breezes. 
4 public address system carries 
the onstage voices to the dressing 
rooms so there is no fear of an ac- 
tor missing an entrance cue A 
closed-circuit television covers the 
onstage action of the play and gives 


the stage manager and executive 
offices a full-stage view of the 
show at all times. 

Frank J Hale began his 


career dancing on the sidewalks of 
San Francisco and eventually be- 


came a vaudeville act. He has 
been connected with sundry 
Broadway productions. He is 


president of the American Society 
for the Aged and also president 
of the National Yeast Corp. 
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Based on George Middleton’s Scenario 








THE BROADWAY DRAMATIST AS HIS OWN HERO 


In 1889, Richard Mansfield gave Clyde Fitch $30 a week 
salary to write “Beau Brummel.” When the play was pro- 
duced Fitch received the sum of $7.50 per performance 
until the total amounted to $1,500. Thereafter “Beau 
Brummel” was Mansfield’s. He used it the rest of his 
life, royalty-free. 

Through many dark decades legit producers were al- 
most the sole judges of their own ethics. Playwrights had 
no control over the integrity of their scripts, no say in 
casting, no protection against managerial chicanery, as- 
signments and bankruptcy. Arbitration was unknown 
Royalties were variable. Prompt payment could not be 
compelled. Stock rights, foreign rights, and ultimately 
film rights were under the managers’ control, and their 
conscience alone audited the books. 

In 1878 an American Dramatic Authors’ Society fleet- 
ingly arose, stimulated by Steele MacKaye and Clay M. 
Greene. Again, in 1891, a group of 33 came together un- 
der the leading dramatist of the day, Bronson Howard. 
Purported!y a “social” body, it exhibited unmistakable 
interest in theatrical economics, then marked by double- 
dealing, stranding, absconding, assorted forms of rape and 
non-payment of royalties. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe never collected a nickel from 
the stage productions of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” although 
she was honestly compensated by the publisher of the 
novel. Mark Twain endeavored by charm alone to induce 
Congress to sympathize with literary creators and to leg- 
islate against literary thieves. His was too sophisticated 
a concept for the time. 

Ink-Stained Wretches 

Bookish writers provided the early organizational initia- 
tive which led to the Authors League of America. On 
Dec. 27, 1911 the germinal meeting took place in Man- 
hattan. Some weeks later a first “call” upon ink-stained 
wretches to rally was signed by Kate Dougias Wiggin, 
William M. Sloane, Augustus Thomas and Arthur Train. 

It took another year to bring the Authors League of 
America into being. The constitution is dated April 8, 
1913. The original president was a novelist with the 
same name as a then-obscure British M.P.—Winston 
Churchill The first League vicepresident was indeed 
distinguished, a former occupant of the Whiie House, 
none other than Theodore Roosevelt, an incessant writer 
of books and pieces 

Of the original 350 members perhaps a dozen were from 
the legitimate stage. On a League council of 30 there were 
three dramatists. But later that year, 1913, the council 
turned attention to the “illegitimate.” By 1914, a sub- 
committee of stage writers were digging in. They were 
Bayard Veiller, Harvey O'Higgins, Edwin Milton Royle, 
Edgar Selwyn and George Middleton. 

Middleton was destined to play a conspicuous role 
throughout the formative years and as one of the leaders of 
the Dramatists Guild which finally successfully brought 
the old managerial autocrats to boot. Reorganization and 
strengthening dictated by economics has evolved the Dra- 
matists Guiid of the present reckoning which has had, in 
all, nine presidents: Arthur Richman, George Middleton, 
Edward Childs Carpenter, Sidney Howard, Robert E 
Sherwood, Elmer Rice, Richard Rodgers, Moss Hart, Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d. 


Trend to ‘Organized’ 


To try for perspective: remember that during the Cool- 
idge-Hoover Boom year’s show business, as we now know 
it, was taking shape. The road was already bilious. Radio 
foreshadowed television Banker interest in film thea- 
tres (all that daily cash!) was sufficiently obvious. Mean- 
while many of the components of commercial entertain- 
ment were organized. The vaudeville performers had 
been pioneers, if three-time losers to a company union. 
The musicians, the stagehands, the songwriters were more 
effective. Equity fought it out in 1919 with a spectacular, 
friend-parting strike against more or less the same Broad- 
way characters which the Dramatists Guild, with the 
Authors League support, finally faced in 1926. 

As early as 1917 League dramatists designated Cosme 
Hamilton, Edward Childs Carpenter and Channing Pol- 
lock to draw up a “standard contract.” Getting wind of 
this little document the Managers Protective Assn. re- 
sented the “gall” of playwrights undertaking to protect 
themselves. The Shuberts sent a message that they would 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


“close their theatres sooner than sign the proposed con- 
tract .. . managers would treat with authors individually 
and in no other way. The part of good business was for a 
manager to get the best and most he could.” This was 
putting the words in the League's head—its Dramatists 
would thereafter be out to get for themselves just that— 
the best and the most they could. 

Middleton makes the point with convincing simplicity. 
There was just one thing wrong with the first Standard 
Contract of 1920, to wit, “Neither Author nor Manager 
could be required to use the contract.” 


Built-In Dentistry 

The Basic Agreement which finally carried built-in den- 
tistry was moulded in 1926. By then writing as a profes- 
sion was vasily changed because of Hollywood. It was a 
long cry for the weekly-salaried scenarist from the wage- 
slavery of Clyde Fitch. Meantime, too, mass circulation 
magazines and new and wider publics for prose, along with 
newspaper syndication and other innovating media had 
driven home the lesson to all who labored in the creative 
vineyards—the businessmen were interested in money. 
The writer needed to be, too. Actually old Sam Johnson 
in the 18th Century had said it first and best—anyone who 
wrote except fur money was a bonehead. 

The sale of stage works to Hollywood was becoming im- 
portant. Producers were forcing playwrights to accept 
an option whereby, after a p!ay had opened the producer 
could, at his sole discretion, purchase the full screen rights 
for a nominal $1,000. Only rumor told the hapless crea- 
tor, grand in hand, what the chiselling manager got from 
the film studio. To say the least, the situation was in- 
vidious 

An ex-vaudeville theatre operator who had expanded 
his fortune—and his ego—in film production provided the 
Broadway dramatists of that epoch with the scare that 
bred action. That was William Fox, the same vintage hero 
of the cinema alluded to in Glendon Allvine’s retrospective 
piece elsewhere in these 54th VARIETY text-pages. 

The well-named Fox had a little scheme. It was to t'e 
up stage productions, with screen adaptation as the payoff. 
But the scheme was remarkable for the blithe disregard 
by Fox and nis seven prospective Broadway allies of the 
dramatist’s property rights. The reputable literary agents 
of the period were as shocked as the writers. 

Curious-seeming today is the melodramatic secrecy 
which was necessary when the then president of the 
Dramatists Guild, Arthur Richman, rallied his colleagues 
on Dec. 7, 1925 to begin mapping the strategy which, 
the next year, put the Gui!d into its own business (plays) 
as an equal partner with the producers for the first time 
George Kelly was an active participant. So were other 
names which will ring a memory bell with oldtimers, to 
wit, Roi Cooper Megrue, Rita Weiman, Don Marquis, Lynn 
Starling, Gladys Unger, Sidney Howard, Lewis Beach, 
Arthur Goodrich, George S. Kaufman, J. Hartley Man- 
ners, John Emerson 

The Hold-Out Works 


They planned well. But more to the point of man- 
agerial understanding that the old regime was ending, the 
playwrgihts withheld all manuscripts pending a basic 
agreement Managers had long rendered lip-service to 
the manuscript. Now they were introduced to a grim 
underscoring of their own glib but gratis salutes to the 
creative imagination. 

The principle of copyright pretty much originated in 
the 15th Century when, after the Protestant reformation, 
congregations became big markets for hymn-books. 
Martin Luther was a prime mover to register and pro- 
tect religious compositions from piracy. But by the time 
of Middleton and his associates four centuries later there 
were complications beyond enumeration Interestingly 
Middleton was to spend many years (until recent retire- 
ment, and return to playwrighting) as the Copyright Spe- 
cialist for the United States Alien Property Custodian, in 
which role he collected millions on war-clouded copyrights. 

Most of the data in this present article, some interpola- 
tions excepted, are derived from Middleton’s catechism 
and historic brochure for the Authors League First 
written in 1939, revised by Middleton in 1943, 1947 and 
1959, this is the standard source-book on the Dramatists 


Guild. It also makes it evident that Middleton has served 
first and last not only as leader but archivist 


Amateur & Screen Sales 7 


It is to be noted that the latest edition deals at some 
length with the Dramatist Play Service, set up by the 
League in partnership with playwrights and their agents, 
to keep the valuable side-money from amateur rights from 
being monopolized and abused, as was once the case. This 
remarkable invention is now a $750,000-a-year business, 
paying substantial profits over to the Dramatists Guild as 
stockholder 

Basic agreements with the producing managers of 
Broadway have been re-negotiated every five years. This 
timetable shows in the official computations of stage play 
sales to Hollywood through the third-of-a-century since 
the Dramatists Guild stopping saying “yes, sir” to their 
lords. The record shows Hallywood consumating for 
screen rights in this volume: 

1926-1930 (134 plays) 

1931-1935 (144 plays) 

1936-1940 (73 plays) 

1941-1945 (100 plays) 

1946-1950 (56 plays) 

1951-1955 (69 plays) 8,816,135.84 

1956 (18 plays) . 4,721,037.17 

These figures highlight the easily-foreseeable trend of 
the early 1920s. It was a main intention of the Guild 
reorganization of '26 to control film rights. Of the essence 
of control, all motion picture contracts—and, note, pay- 
ments—must today be countersigned by the Guiid. 

It is arresting to find historian George Middleton dis- 
closing that the Dramatists Guild of 1926 expended 
around $20,000 for mail, secretaries, lawyers in fighting 
the millionaire, realestate-owning theatrical managers to 
a standstill. This money was borrowed from banks on the 
personal endorsements of such author-comrades as George 
Barr McCutcheon, Ellis Parker Butler, Fanni~ Hurst, Will 
Irwin, Rex Beach, Tony Sarg. This fact may help explain 
why, ever since, dramatists and authors have stayed 
cheek-to-cheek within the League though the latterday 
guilds, Screen Writers and Radio-Television Writers, 
splintered to form a separate body in 1954. It is not that 
simple, of course, inasmuch as the psychology of salaried 
writers for the screen, radio and video studios is remark- 
ably unlike the psychology of those who freelance, taking 
their chances on fees and royalties 

Members of the Dramatists Guild pay into their Guild 
treasury a weekly assessment based on current boxoffice. 
This is $10 up to $9,000 (now meaningless, since such 
plays are quickly carted off), $20 weekly up to $15,000, 
and $30 weekly over $15,000 gross. For musicals the 
assessment are based on a different computation system. 
Against each 1% of royalty of the respective participating 
authors the deduction is $2-$4-S6 un to $25,000. On sale 
of screen rights the dramatist pays 2° of his share into 
his organization's till 


$4,550,216.66 
4,278,800,00 
4,164,.300.00 
10,239,378.13 
10,090.214.17 


British Very Helpful | 

An important element in getting the Shubert-fought 
Basic Agreement of 1926 on the rails was the cordial 
cooperation of the British Authors Society, which George 
Middleton addressed on June 16, 1927. Very early a rep- 
resentative number of British dramatists enroiled in the 
Authors League of America. They included Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir James Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Somerset Maughan, Noel Coward, St. John Ervine, John 
Masefield, Clemence Dane, John Drinkwater, Frede ick 
Lonsdale, A. A. Milne 

The nub of the great reform of 1926 was that the play- 
wright now was master of his own manuscript Nearly all 
the original abuses were swept away overnight. The im- 
portant British rights were clarified. The future of deal- 
ings with Hollywood studios passed from the caprice and 
aa of chiselers into a pattern of verified negotia- 
ion 

There have, of course, been many amendments and 
revision since 1926. The whole economic nicture has ma- 
tured and the young successful playwright today enjoys 
a protection which he ro dow t now thanks nobody for. 

It was a reasoned remark when Arthur Train, one of 
those who issued the “call” of 1911, said of the 192 
Dramatists Guild creation of a system of equities and 
checks that the victory was “only slightly less than the 
Barons extracted from King John at Runnymede.” 





Needs a Script to Fit This 


The night after a legit break-in in Bradford, Pa., most of the men 
in the cast foregathered in Royal Dano’s,room for a drink and | 
a general going over of the Fabulous Invalid. A knock was heard 


at the door, and Dano said, “Come in.” 


Entered an anonymous-looking small-businessman type 


one had ever seen before. He closed the door behind him, then tat r 
explained with a touch of defiance, “Well, you said ‘Come in’!” The subsequent Provisional Gov- 


He sat down, and the others continued their conversation 


the newcomer neither joined nor displayed any interes 


After a few minutes, though, he said, “I know I'm an 
guest, but would you mind pouring me a drink?” 
“Of course,” said Dano, and he did so. T 


sipped it, still without a word, and when he 
rose to leave. 


Dano went to the door with him, and explained with the hearti- 


ness of a good performer, “Well, it’s been fun!” 


The guest looked at him coolly. “Oh, I wouldn't say 
replied, as he went out and closed the door. No 
saw him again. 


“Best damned entrance and exit lines anyone ever wrote!” 
says Dano. “We tried to fit them into the show, but I guess 


you'd have to write a play around them.” 


Paul A. Gardner. rant. 


ger sat and 
tinished it he 


BUENOS AIRES WOULD 
FINISH HUGE THEATRE 


} Buenos Aires, Dec. 22. 
The Buenos Aires City Council 
at last has decided to push ahead 
with completion of the monument- 
al San Martin Theatre, which re- 
mained incomplete when the 1955 
revolution ousted dictator Peron. 


whom no 


ernment was unable to finish this 
work since $1,000,000 is still ow- | 
t. ing to the contractor ané probably | 
about as much is needed to finish 
| the theatre. 


in which 


uninvited 


Colon Opera’s Leeching Legislators 


(FREE PASSES, EVERY PERFORMANCE) 


By NID EMBER 


Buenos Aires 


That politicians never yield jobs or privileges is a universally 
heid suspicion (Goy. Abe Ribicoff is abolishing all counties in 
Connecticut, so there may be exceptions to this rule, too—Ed.) 
Nonetheless one political racket was somewhat curtailed during 
1959 at the Colon Opera House here in Buenos Aires. 

Prior thereto passes for Argentinian congressmen and others 
—which passes are known here as “espolio,” or spolium, a beau- 


About the same time a Commit- tiful term—necessitated the management of the house lifting 


tee Pro-Completion of the San 
Martin Theatre presented a memo- 
randum to the mayor, reminding 
him that 20 years ago the city had 
| 54 theatres for 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and now has only 21 thea- 
tres for 4,000,000 people. It point-| 
ed out that the San Martin monu- 
mental building has one 1,078-seat | 
theatre, a 670-seat auditorium and | 
a projection room with 225 seats; | 
a set studio, a picture gallery, six 
office floors, a dramatic art school, 
a gym, dressing-rooms, parking sta- 
tion and a fuily-installed restau- 


that,” he 
one ever 


from sales and deadheading all the chairs in 29 loges and two 
rows of stalls—this for every single opera performance without 
exception. 
B.A. City Council and, it should be added, eight loges to the 
theatre's administration. 

The reform of 1959 reduced the “espolio” to 18 instead of 29 
loges plus 10 seats in the stalls. Theatre staff and city council 
lost their permanent free admissions 

Opera critics sit altogether in three loges. Lesser journalists 
share smaller space. Unless one has standard accreditation it’s 
hit-or-miss. 

With all the deadheading at any performance, even still, the 
problem of getting any distinguished foreign visitor into the 
Colon any night is very aggravating. 


Also two stalls, each performance, went free to the 
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THE MANAGER DIED RICH 


By BILL DOLL 


(In his forthcoming book, “The | 
World of Mike Todd” Bill Doll 
vignettes many of the people who 
moved in Mike’s sphere, Here is 
his chapter on Broadway's Joe 
Gi cr 

“It's a hard way to make an 
easy living.’”’—Mike Todd. 

Joe Glick sat in a crouching po- 
sition, palms flat against the table 
top, peering intently into the hole 


in the little black box. Every now 
and then the “Doctor,” fat and un- 
tidy, would lumber into the room 
and clip disks of colored glass over 
the thick lenses of Joe’s spectacles 

Joe had been unable to resist 
the cryptic ad when he ran across 
it in the classified columns of a 
Cincinnati newspaper, and_ the 
mystic ritual had been explained 
to him in full scientific detail. 

The eyes were the windows of 
the body. The colors of the disks 
created vibrations of different 
wavelengths. When the colors were 
switched from one eye to the other, 
the vibrations reversed themselves. 
Trapped in the little black box, 
and twinkling there for the benefit 
of mankind, was The Cosmic Ray. 
It was the panacea positive for 
any and all of the ills that plague 
the human fraternity. 

To Joe this made a lot of sense, 
and he felt compelled to give it a 
whirl. He was a sucker for doctors, 
especially those who were able to 
unearth the symptom of some ad- 
ditional ailment to which he had 
been oblivious. His bathroom at 
the St. Moritz Hotel in New York 
resembled a well-stocked pharma- 
cy and when he trouped, as we 
were doing now, one valise was 
filled with pills, nostrums, pre- 
scriptions, heating pads, hot water 
bottles, vaporizers, and vibrating 
utensils. For his road tours he had 
hit upon one good, practical space- 
saving idea. He had consolidated 
his liquid medicines. Just mixed 
them all up together and carried 
them in a quart whiskey bottle so 
he could shake well before using 
and take a single great swig be- 
fore each meal. 


| Todd's ‘Gay New Orleans’ | 


We had a unit show in tow 
called “Gay New Orleans.” Mike 
Todd had _ produced it for 
World's Fair, moved it to The 
Theatre Cafe—his big saloon in 
Chicago—and now we were play- 
ing a string of presentation house 
dates, the show alternating with 
a movie in a dreary noon-till-mid- 
night routine. 

To Joe after 40 years in “the 
legit,” this type of touring was an 
almighty cemedown, The Class A 
movie palaces had marble stair- 
cases, and spacious lobbies hung 
with dubious works of art acquired 
long ago by a Keith, an Albee 
or one of the old feudal lords of 
show business but none provided 
an office for the manager of the 
visiting attraction. Joe was reduced 
to standing in the lobby all day 
long on his sore feet. 

As if that was not degrading 
enough, he could not avoid hear- 
ing over and over in endless 
repetition — snatches of the dialog 
and music coming from the screen 
or the stage. Once we played three 
towns in a row where the same 
movie was on the bill. “I may go 
completely nuts,” was Joe’s fatal- 
istic summation. 

There was not even the satisfac- 
tlon of counting the house, a 
proud and traditional managerial 
chore, in a reserved seat theatre. 
With a legit show, Joe could have 
demonstrated his virtuosity. He 
could stack a pile of ticket stubs, 
riffle them rapidly past his ear, 
and come up with an accurate 
count. “Second balcony sold out,” 
he would announce, or “167 sold in 
the orchestra.” and pause to make 
a proper notation on the statement. 

Glick had been in or around 
show business most of his life and 
had the wrinkles to prove it. His 
face was a box score of his many 
hits and flops and there was an 
unmistakable impression that the 
flops were leading by a wide mar- 
gin. 

“You get a hit, and the living 
is easy. So the show closes and 
you're out of a job again and 
looking for work. Hell of a way to 
live. Most people are working their 
way up to something. In show 
business 


you are only working 


the | 


yourself up to another closing 
night.” 

Joe was morose. His ticker was 
on the fritz, and it was all he could 
do to get his medicine and his 
personal gear on and off the day 
coaches we were riding. Still he 
kept giving himself those almost 
unbearable physical shocks every 
day that he tried to get even on 
the last race. “I hope I win,” he 
always said, “because I sure need 
the money.” It was a phrase that 
went directly into the Todd re- 
partee—and stayed there. 

Anyway, here he was in Cincin- 
nati basking in the nebulous vibra- 
tions of The Cosmic Ray 

“The way I feel,” groaned Joe, 
“there's only one thing I hope. 
I hope I die rich.” 


Joe had drifted to New York af- 
ter his graduation from a Cleve- 
land orphans home and, due more 
to his physiognomy than any 
thespic gift, it was inevitable that 
he be ordained to play one of the 
title roles in one of the many road 


companies of “Potash and Perl- 
mutter,” a once popular ethnic 
comedy. From that time on—al- 


though he never again worked be- 
hind the footlights—it was impos- 
sible not to sense that he had at 
one time been an actor. It was 
something about the knot in his 
tie, the acute cut of his double- 
breasted suits, and the sharp 
points of his patent leather and 
suede shoes. 

In his many years of managing 
road attractions, Joe had been an 
apt student of the foibles of his 
craft. “I've had them all,” he 
would say, “all kinds of bosses 
Now once there was this producer 
who insisted that I always add $800 
to the actual figure when I wired 
the grosses to the home office.” 

He recalled a disastrous day 
when he had allowed a note olf 
cynicism to creep into his routine 
communique; “Opera House burned 
to the ground. Receipts $800.” 


Joe’s Golden Age on B'way 
Joe’s Golden Age on Broadway 
had been spent as general manager 
for Jed Harris when the latter was 
producing one hit after another. It 
was a time when he had even de- 
veloped a certain social eclat. 
Harris had bought a yacht and 
invited Joe for a weekend cruise 
To the veteran manager whose life 
was bounded by a hotel room, a 
theatre, a racetrack, and a street 
called Broadway, this was to be a 
completely novel divertisement. 
He appeared at the dock clad in 
his sharpest pin stripe suit, his 
tightest collar, and most pointed 
shoes, and sat timorously on the 
after-deck as the sails were hoisted 
and a breeze swung the vesse! out 
into the Hudson. “Good God,” he 
was heard to exclaim in genuine 
awe, “what will they think of 
next!” 
When a gnawing friction devel- 


‘oped between Harris and himself 


Glick plotted a resignation that | 
was regarded along Broadway as! 


nothing short of spectacular. He 
sent out hundreds of greeting 
ards imprinted with bluebirds in 
flight and bearing the legend; “I 
Take Great Pleasure in Announc- 
ing That I Am 
ciated with Jed Harris.” 

This valedictory valentine made 
a strong appeal to Todd’s sense of 


showmanship. Joe was hired im- 
mediately and, thereafter, his for- 
tunes rose and fell in direct rela- 
tionship to the condition of the 
Todd exchequer. The room at the 
St. Moritz became a_ penthouse, 
replete with maid and terrace, and 
then—when Lady Luck grimaced 
at Mike’s shenanigans—it would 
just as quickly, shrink again to its 
origina! stunted proportions. 
When “Star and Garter” opened, 
Mike stayed in town only long 
enough to read the rave notices 
and raid the boxoffice for $3,000 
That night he was on the train 
headed for a Hollywood holiday 


Poor Joe, handling the biggest hit 
in town, found himself without suf- 
ficient funds to meet the payroll. 

After this incident the backers 
of the show and the auditors, in- 
cited by Glick, set up an iron- 
bound control system to restrain 
Mike from any overt dipping into 
the till. All checks were signed 
by Joe and Mike's secretary, Lil- 
lian Leff 

To Mike the situation was one of 


bitter mortification, but he had to | 
later, | 
after his return, he had a highly | 


abide by it Some weeks 
profitable day at Belmont Park 
Giving all of his cash to Joe, he in- 
structed him to put it in a safe 
deposit box. Joe rented a box, in 
his own name, and became the 


keeper of what Mike always called 


“Moving around money.” When 
Mike had cash, Joe put it in the 
box. When Mike needed cash, Joe 
got it out of the box. It was an 
uncomplicated banking arrange- 
ment conducted with aboriginal 


simplicity 
Gets His Wish 


About three years later, sur- 
rounded by a!! of his prescriptions, 
Joe Glick passed away At the 
funeral Rabbi Bernard Birstein, of 
the Actors Temple, was delivering 
the eulogy He spoke glowingly 
and at great length about Michael 
Todd, the Great Showman who had 


befriended Joe and made his last 
years comfortable, Jed Harris, in 
a front pew, was heard to say, 
“Who're they burying, Glick or 
Todd?” 

There was $32,000 in the safe 
deposit box It went to Joe's 
estate. 


It was Mike’s money, but Joe got 
his wish. He died rich 


No Longer Asso- | 














Frankenstein Tynan 

London. 
Kenneth Tynan, who was in 
a production of mine of “Ham- 
let,” got his start as a news- 
paperman because Lord Beav- 
erbrook was so impressed by 
his letter to the Evening Stand- 
ard in which he _ counter- 
attacked their critic, Beverley 
Baxter, that he gave him a job 
on the same paper. 

Now whenever Baxter and J 
meet we claim to have in- 
vented and pray that we may 
be forgiven Henry Sherek 
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MARY MARTIN 


Nude Above Waist—First Time 


(‘Artists And Models,’ Shubert Theatre, Aug. 21, 1923) 
“Artists and Models of 1923” gave America its first sight of 
women bare above the waist promenading on a stage. It started 
a censorship furor which lasted for months. Sketches were on a 
2ar with the nudity and the revue ran for 39 weeks. Shortly after 
the opening New York authorities ordered the show cleaned up, 
but the initial dirt publicity helped business for the rest of the run. 











HANDS 


OFF MUSICAL COMEDY 


> By GEORGE R. MARK —————— 


Phere S a movement underway to make the Broadwav musical into 
something it isn’t. That something is Opera. The movement is growing 
—even though it’s based on a mistaken notion. in My Opinion. Before 
it does permanent harm to both musicai comedy and opera Iv ant to 
raise objections. 














rhe French idea of a musical comedy used to be one naked gir] 
Standing alongside another naked girl, Not bad as an idea, even though 
it didn’ have much to do with music. The Central European idea, on 
the other hand, was two cases of mistaken identity unravelled in 
| Waltz-time. In England, audiences delighted in lilacs in May and a 
good, tear-soaked case of amnesia in the hero. As for the rest of the 
Continent, in most cases it took what it could get. 

Most of that has changed. Although the French are still enchanted by 
les girls, as they should be, Paris welcomed “Annie du Far West” for a 
visit that lasted more than a year. “Kiss Me, Kate” was a smash in 
Vienna and Warsaw. (I saw it in Vienna, the performance was excel- 
lent; later, the same production appeared in Italy as “Bacciami Cater— 
ina.”) “Oklahoma” has played everywhere, to nearly everyone’s vast 
pleasure. As for London, it seems that the only musical comedies that 
can succeed there are American. The English, in fact. are trying to 
catch up with us through imitation. and in the process are developing a 
whopping inferiority complex. 

It’s not news to say that American musical comedy is an expression 
of our vitality or that our vitality still captivates most Europeans. Nor 
is it news to acknowledge that in the last 20 years musical comedy has 
changed for the better. The point, however, is that it is only better 
musical comedy. It is not Opera, as some wishfully think, nor is it be- 
coming Opera. Why try to shoehorn it into something it won't fit? 

It won't work because the two forms are opposite in temperament, 
purpose, and even the resources each uses in performance. Each offers 
us sometthing entirely different. The American musical comedy is an 
enormously sophisticated extension of American pop music. It has the 
pop beat rhythmically, and in its lyrics and book it is close to the way 
we all talk. Its prime quality swift movement and humor. It i: 
sometimes satirical, often sentimental, but never serene 

Opera, on-the other hand, was conceived in Europe and developed 
in Europe. It uses many of the techniques of “serious” music—complex 
scoring for big orchestras and trained, specialized voices, among them. 


1S is 


Physical movement is relatively unimportant; almost any opera is 
thrown cut-of-balance by dancing or too fast a pace. Its drama is all 


in the music, and it often provides the one thing that would stop any 
musical dead in its tracks—a moment of lyrical repose when 
acter stops what he doing and proceeds to examine an emotion, 
musically. The examples are endless: Tosca singing “Vissi d’arte,” 
Aida’s “Ritorna Vincitor,” Butterfly’s “Un Bel Di.” They're glorious, 
but they have nothing to do with musical comedy. 

We have successful American operas: “Vanessa,” 
Night Visitors,” “Susannah,” “The Medium,” and there will be more, 
But it is worth remembering that they were all written in a cosmo- 
politan tradition, and so, I suspect, will be their successors. Take away 
their English librettos and it would be almost impossible to say that 
their composers are American. 

When our composers reach for cosmopolitan opera via American 
musical comedy, as several have been encouraged to do, the results, 
Im afraid, are like most hybrids—a little freakish, no matter how in- 


a char- 


1s 


“Amahl and the 


teresting. In “The Most Happy Fella,” Frank Loesser wrote a score 
that drenched the theatre with wonderful tunes. Much of it is “oper- 
atic’; in performance, it connot be crooned, belted or swung. The 


rest of it is strict musical comedy, and brilliant musical comedy. Taken 
separately, the songs are marvelous. Sandwiched together, with a full- 
voiced, “serious” duet for baritone and soprano following hard on the 
| heels of, say, “Standing on the Corner,” the results, unfortunately are 
mismated at best, unflattering to both at worst. 

To a certain degree, the same is true of Kurt Weill’s “Street Scene.” 
| Almost totally operatic in its music and book, it nevertheless pauses 
a little more than half-way through for a stunning “jive” number called 
“Moon-Faced, Starry-Eyed.” With its sizzling tempo and high spirits, 
“Moon-Faced” always stops the show. But it also hurts the opera, for 
no audience can be expected to return a moment later to the more 
contemplative pleasures of lyric drama. Stir them up with the excite- 
moment 


ment of musical comedy, and it’s goodbye opera, for the 
anyway. ; 
If musical comedy were somehow to find itself transformed into 


| American opera, some of the happiest moments in the theatre would 
have to go. Where would we find, for example, something as exhilarat- 
ing as Gwen Verdon doing “’Erbie Fitch's Twitch”? Or Roz Russell's 
“Hundred Easy Ways to Lose a Man’? Or Merm’s “Rose’s Turn ? 
|Or, in fact, a hundred other moments, all incomparable, all indis- 
|putably American, all musical comedy, and nothing else? j 
By all means, let’s have opera and let’s have musical comedy. We 
| need them both. But let’s have them apart and enjoy them for them- 
| selves. No one goes to a musical comedy for exaltation or the sound 
of a great tenor and soprano reaching for that high C. Nor does anyone 
attend the opera to enjoy brash fun. Opera and musical comedy are 
| two different kinds of pleasure, and two pleasures, after all, are better 


So They Say 


“I’ve always been like that. I will go to bed every evening at 9 
or 9:30 and get up at 7 or 7:30, first light. I work for three hours 
on my current project between 9 and noon, and then I relax, I 
paint, I visit, I go out to dinner. But none of this popular image of 
hard drinking or high life.”—Noel Coward, as quoted by Richard C. 
Wald in the N.Y. Herald Tribune. 





“Nothing has done greater harm to Shakespeare than the pres- 
entation of the young parts by ladies and gentlemen 20 or 30 
years older than they are pretending to be.’"—British director Ty- 
rone Guthrie, in his recent autobiography, “A Life in the Theatre.” 

“The critics? They only hurt in the early days of my career. I 
used to mind awfully. I even used to read them sometimes.”—Noel 
Coward, as quoted by Richard C. Wald in the N.Y. Herald Tribune. 

“In the theatre you cannot succeed unless you have exceptional 
energy, and either exceptiona! looks, charm or talent. You do not 
require intelligence; but an element of luck is essential.”— Brit- 
ish director Tyrone Guthrie, in his recent autobiography, “A Life 
in the Theatre.” 
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Can't Beat The Logic of It 


An echo of the fabulous Florenz Ziegfeld. 
“Ziegfeld gave me my first lesson in real glamor. After he’d watched 
rehearsing for ‘Bitter Sweet’ 
‘Honey, would you mind if I gave you a couple of new dresses? 
You see, the one you're wearing is lined with calico. Now how can 
a gal feel like a gal in calico? I'll have your frocks lined with taf- 
eta, that way you'll rustle when you walk. . 


me 


like a princess.” 


Says Miss Laye: “I have never walked on a stage since without 
petticoats made of taffeta. 


having all 


I walk.” 


my 


London. 
Says Evelyn Laye: 


in New York he said to me: 


. it'll make you feel 


1 always rustle when 





Street Scene, 0. 
Time Catches Up 


By HERBERT MACHIZ 


Although I am at the moment 
of writing midstream in staging 
“Motel” the Thomzs Phipps play 
which will open on Broadway, 
Jan. 21, I like to recall my 
staging of an earlier assignment, 
“Street Scene,’ which the New 
York City Opera revived last 


spring and which this spring will 
be one of four American operas 
it will take on a national tour. 
For the analysis behind the 
changes made in that production 
indicates how far beyond mcrely 
getting actors on and off 
without bumping into each other, 
a director must ge, to realize a 
play’s potential. This is true even 
in staging a new work, but partic- 


ularly in trying to reveal for later 
audiences the essential timeless- 
ness cf a work first produced in 


an earlier period and whose val- 
ues one might almost say, had orig- 
inally been obscured by that peri- 
od’s “thought-sterectypes.” 

When “Street Scene,” the Elmer 
Rice-Kurt Weill-Langston Hughes 
opera was first produced in 1947, 
Broadway was still in the clutches 
of one of those “lapses of culture” 
in this ease, Stalinism. Broadway 
had had its “socially conscious” 
period a decade before this, but 
the habits of thinking, like a hang- 
over, still persisted. The war had 
come and gone, and the world had 
changed, but many of the points 
of view remained the same. he 
new fashion on Broadway was ac- 
heavy-handed Freudian- 


tually a 

case-history direction in general 
as absurd as the former “class 
struggle” angle. This alas, was the 


moment that “Street Scene” as an 
opera was ushered 
phi Theatre, January 9, 1947. The 
fundamentally human and down- 
to-earth values of this particular 
libretto and music didn’t stand a 
chance. After a depression and 
then a war, it was too much for 
Broadway to understand the un- 
esoteric libretto and music of 
Weill, Hughes and Rice. “Street 
Scene” then lasted four ‘veeks. 

This was an opera which needed 
a little time to find its plice in the 
repertory of American cpera, That 
it was completely American, and 
uniquely of our time and place, 
there could be no doubt. (Only Vir- 
gil Thomson’s “Four Saints in 
Three Acts” and Gershwin’s “Por- 
gy and Bess” can make a similar 
claim.) But like any radically new 
work, “Street Scene” had to find 
its mode, its way of production. 
Only time could do this. The mu- 
sic, the words were all there—but 
how to do it for democratic Ameri- 
can audiences—that was the ques- 
tion a 
] Trained To English 

The New York City Opera’s 
program of using its spring season 
to specializé in American opera 
presented the perfect opportunity, 
the exactly right situation for 
bringing out the heart-warming 
and delightful ‘‘American” qual- 
ifities of “Street Scene.” Here was 
a company trained to sing English 
as it is pronounced on American 
tongues. 

The problems of “Street Scene” 
are not formidable, except in the 
sense that to be truly simple and 
truly honest is always a problem. 
Elmer Rice’s play is in essence a 
“slice of life,” life as it is lived in 
the crowded, dreary tenement sec- 
tions of New York. Kurt Weill, in 
choosing this story was quite aware 
that he was dealing with American 
poverty, a condition quite differ- 


ent from the hopeless quagmire he | 


had depicted in “Three Penny 
Opera.” When he had collaborated 
with the poet Berthold Brecht, 
he had composed musie which was 
like that script, mordant, bitter, 
ruthlessly unsentimental. America 


was for Weill a quite different en- 


into the Adel- | exted 


stage | 


| high 


titv—not a dying half-corpse like 
the Germany of the Weimar Re- 
public, but a new situation, def- 
initely on the upswing. 

Weill, being as sensitive as lit-| 
mus paper meeting acid, could| 
not help feel the difference. The 
strange America of “Mahagonny” 
‘another Brecht libretto he had set 
to music which depicted a roman- 
tic, exotic America as fantastic as 
a tale by Jules Verne) was now re- 
placed by the America he had come | 
to know, and not only know, but 





to really like. The new Weill-| 
America was full of sentiment, | 
energy, violence and _ striving. 


Everything was as plain as apple-| 
pie, but saved by a delicious sense 
of humor and an_ unaffected 
warmth. 

In approaching “Street Scene” 
for its first revival since 1947, I 
found it necessary to go through | 
my mind all that I have said here. 
As an American of a later genera- | 
tion I had not been privileged to 
know the music of Weill in either 
his Berlin or Paris period. I could 
only reconstruct the period through | 
Victrola records, and through the 
magical descriptions of my dear 
friend and great inspiration, Loite 
Lenya, Weill’s widow. Miss Lenya 
and I had come together through 
my production of “Down in the 
Valley,” a beautiful folk opera 
Weill had composed for American 
school students and other 
amateur groups. On the basis of 
this production Miss Lenya had in- 
vited me to do another Weill work, 
an opera-buffe with libretto by the 
great playwright Georg Kaiser, 
“The Tsar Has His Photograph 
Taken.” Through these two experi- 
ences I was able to learn much 
about the feeling and attitudes of 
Kurt Weill. 

Reinforced by Miss Lenya’s en- 
couraging “go-ahead,” I felt free 
to change “Street Scene” to a pro- 
duction quite different from that 
of the original. Luckily, to date no 
one has raised an eye-brow or 
“For shame.” I have pro- 
ceeded on the basis that times | 
have changed and so this opera 
has come to have a different mean- 
ing. I have of course been helped 
in these changes which have oc- 
cured in the American musical 
theatre. 

Here are a few of the differences: 

Naturalism J 


i 


In the original production no one 
quite knew when to be “operatic” 
and when “natural.” I was able on 
the very first day of rehearsal to 
say to my singers, “See here—I 
want all of you to behave like 
human beings, like yourselves, like | 
the people you know.” I 
them to give up any and all ges-| 
tures while singing that they would | 
not make in daily life. I told them 
I wanted to hear every word they 
were singing, from the last row, as | 
clearly as I am able to hear every 


| word that Frank Sinatra sings in} 


| American singers, 


he does. These were | 
performing an 


in their own} 


any song 
American opera set 
time, and I wanted them to be} 
themselves and forget all about | 
the gestures, (admittedly beauti- | 
ful and elegant though they are) 
of the classical operas they had | 
had their training in. 

Elmer Rice’s drama has always 
seemed to me a fine one. I wanted | 
to show, in the words of critic | 
Mary McCarthy that is “was worth | 
putting into operatic form if only | 


| to make the play visible once again, 


,in Miss McCarthy's words, “‘intensi- 


embedded in music as in an oyster 


shell.” Here was an opera which 


fies the mood of city desolation | 
which the play so strongly creates.” 

Such a “desolation” is a con-| 
stant—something that will not| 
change no matter what the society | 


|—and along with this is the humor | 


and sheer bounce which I wanted | 
to reveal. Thus, in the original, the | 
old Socialist haranguing gently | 


| from the first floor window is to-| 


day not a solemn prophet, but a| 


| figure of tender, nostalgic fun. In 


another direction, the man from 
the real estate office who tries to 
tempt Rose with promises of @ 


| characters.” 


| stant 


urged | ; 
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theatrical career, was presented as 
a seducer, a menace, in the original 
produetion. In my _ production, 
again to quote Miss McCarthy, he 
“belongs now to the age of inno- 
cence . The play is more dis- 
passionate than it seemed, there 
is a sense of justice toward all the 
In short, time has 
given “Street Scene” a perspective, 
which I have striven to make 
clear. Yesterday's jitterbugs have 
become today’s beatniks. The ice- 
cream sextette, in the original a 
corny satire on Italian opera (too 
great to rate satire) is, in the pre- 
sent production an exuberant “let- 
ting go” with the neighbors. 
But above all, I tried to elimin- 
ate the feeling in the original that 
the main event of this opera-play 
the murder by the husband of his 
wife, is the kind of nemesis that 
follows infidelity. 1 tried to make 
plain instead that it is a pitiable 
crime, inevitably “in the cards” 
given the situation and characters, 
in which (since it cannot be halted) 
new audiences would see _ the 
tragedy unobscured by the righi- 
eousness of moral judgments. 
Some may perhaps criticize the 
change I have made from the orig- 
inal Jo Mielziner set. In the new 
production the flat unbroken 
facade of a tenement house is di- 
vided, slightly t~ stage left, by a 
deep perspective alley. I have done 
this because of my awareness that 
New York is not today the New 
York of 20 years ago. No section of 
the city is immune from the con- 
tearing down and change 
which goes on in every neighbor- 
hood. It was not accident that one 
sees at far stage right, the scaffold- 
ing erected in preparation of an 
even newer building which is 
about to be flung into the sky! 
But “Street Scene” is that kind 
of an opera. Twenty years from 
now a new young director will 
emerge and be invited to do this 
stirring work again. “No, no, no,” 


| he will say to his designer, “that 


is not the way New York looks 
This is the way you should do it 
..” But no matter what external 
look one will see, the heartbeat of 
“Street Scene” will always remain 





the same. 
Old Playbills 
Philadelphia. 
About a 100 playbills, dating 


back a century, have been donated 
to the Charles Dickens Collection 
of the Free Library, by Mrs. D 
Jacques Benoliel, widow of a li- 
brary trustee. 

The programs announced plays 
based on “Nicholas Nickleby,” “A 
Christmas Carol,” “Bleak House” 
and “David Copperfield,” in thea- 
tres here and abroad. 

Included is a playbill for “Oliver 
Twist,” at Mrs. John Drew's New 
Arch St. Theatre in this city. The 
admission was 25c. 





| ‘One Thing, I'm Not Selfish’ 


Travail of a Noble H’wood Character Breaking In 


A Legit in Philly 


By ALLEN BORETZ 


Walter Collins was tying on the | 


floor nude, his stomach in a basin 
of water. 
grown cherub learning to fly. The 
room was in unimaginable disor- 
der as only a hotel room in Phila- 
delphia can be right before an 
opening. Telegrams, hastily opened 
and discarded letters, bills, menus, 
shoes, shoe trees, socks, under- 
wear, hats, trousers, shirts, <ies, 
yawning suitcases, buttons, tie 
clasps and a snowfall of 
pages lay scattered about on the 
beds, the chairs, the floor and even 


reached inte the bathroom and 
bathtub. Also present were half 
gnawed sandwiches and glasses 


stained with the stale remnants of 
whiskey. 

“What's this?” I asked. 

“Hello Harry,” he said. “I've got 
this damned rash on my stomach 
that’s driving me crazy. The hotel 
doctor told me to try this. So I'm 
trying it. It’s okay when I'm in it. 
I only hope it stays that way when 
I get out. If it doesn't I don’t know 
what I'll do.” 


“What kind of a rash is it?” I 
asked. 
“Nervous,” he said. “I must've 


been out of my mind getting in- 
volved with a musical. Who needs 
to be a producer? If I was selfish 
like other people I never would’ve 
gotten into this. But no. You ever 
see a writer who wants something? 
They get eyes like cows, so trust- 
ing, so pleading, so...so0...” 

He ran out of words. 

“I'm sitting out on the Coast,” 
he continued, “the money is roll- 
ing in, 90° of my clients em- 
ploved, happily, and these two 
walk and in no time, me with my 
soft heart and my soft head, I 
agree to help them get this cocka- 
maymee musical produced in New 
York. Who wants New York? Who 
needs it? But here I am in Phila- 


delphia co-producer of “Hats In 
The Air.” Why? Because I’m un- 
selfish. I couldn't get them a pro- 


ducer, so 1 stepped into the box. 
Not only that, I talk this misshapen 
dwarf Rosenthal to come in with 
me. He's experienced in the field. 
He has know-how and the know- 
who. He’s a jerk. He knows from 
nothing. And like the unselfish 
animal I am I give him 14%. On 
top of it I get a rash and a woman 


bites me.” 
“Where?” I asked 
“Right here in this room,” he 


said. 

“What part of the body,” I said, 

“My lip,” he answered. “Look 
at it. I look like a Ubangi. My 
girl from the Coast. She kissed 
me once. I let out a scream and 
she ran like a fox. I got the hotel 
doctor and he gave me a needle. A 
tetanus shot. He said the bite of 
a human is worse than a dog. I'm 
telling you. Rosalind is fiying in 
tomorrow. What'll I tell her? 
Look, vou can see the tooth marks. 
What a fool I am. The dame was 
crazy. But what am I going to do? 
I just can’t be selfish. Look at me 
the right way and I’m overwhelmed 
with pity.” 

He raised himself from the basin 


| with a sort of push-up and waited 


a full minute. Then he smiled 
painfully. His lower lip was indeed 
thicker than usual. 

“I feel pretty good,” 
“The itch is gone.” 

“Wonderful,” I exclaimed. 
you eat?” 

“Mush,” he said. “That's all, 
mush. Here. Read all this stuff 
while I get dressed. You're a writ- 
er. Try to think up something to 
tell Rosalind. You know like may- 
be a mosquito with teeth bit me, 
not that, I don't mean it seriously, 
but you know what I mean. Some- 


he said. 


“Can 























CBS & SAM GOLDWYN — 


My favorite show biz story is one told Sam Goldwyn who, during 
a visit to London, decided to go after the picture rights to some of 
George Bernard Shaw's plays. Goldwyn telephoned Shaw and offered 
the playright a flat sum for a package of half a dozen of Shaw's 


works. 


Shaw came back with a counter-proposal which staggered 


the film man. Goldwyn decided to appeal to the artist. 


“Think of the millions of people who would get a chance to see 
your plays who would otherwise never see them. Think of the con- 


tribution it would be to art.” 


“The trouble is, Mr. Goldwyn,” 


Shaw replied, “that you think of 


nothing but Art and I think of nothing but money.” 


Burnet Hershey 


He looked like an over- | 


script | 


|}enough to make you sick. 


|of yourself only. Think of me 
| altruistic 


thing outlandish that she'll be- 
lieve.” 

With that he disappeared into 
the bathroom. 

i On a Diet a 7 


About half an hour later we 
were seaied in Benny The Bum’s. 
Walter had ordered scrambled eggs 
with stewed tomatoes, while I was 
having my usual sirloin rare with 
home fried potatoes. He looked 
at my plate enviously. 

“Look what I have to eat,” he 
said. “Eggs, stewed tomatoes and 
for dessert I'll have rice pudding. 
The color combination alone is 
Is that 
a meal for a starving man?” 

He stared so that I felt guilty 
and tried not to look too happy as 


I prepared to cut the first slice. I 
tried also to distract him. 

“How does the show look?” I 
asked. 


He knocked on the wooden table 
three times. 

“Great,” he said. 
to Rosenthal. 


“But no thanks 
You should hear this 
character. Can't even speak the 
English language. If it was any 
other guy but me, he'd be out on 
his contract. A long time ago. But 
me, I can't do that. I haven't got 
a selfish thought in my head. So, 
I put up with the idiot. He talks, 
and I let it go on the wind.” 

He went into a long description 
of the crimes of Rosenthal, getting 
so excited that he started eating 
my steak. He reached over and 
cut away with ferocious intensity, 
so absorbed in the litany of com- 
plaints he didn’t realize what he 
was doing, and forgetting all about 
his painful lip. 

Deprived of my meal, I reached 
across to his and began eating the 
eggs and tomatoes, trying at the 
same time to exchange the dishes, 
but he was in such a lather of emo- 
tion I couldn't move clockwise or 
counter - clockwise. Our waiter 
stood apart, discreetly, casting an 
occasional puzzled glance at us. 
Walter was lost, totally oblivious 
of what was going on, The words 
spilied from his lips like grains of 
rice out of a ripped bag, his eyes 


bright, his hair tousled and his 
nose aquiver like a _ frightened 
horse. 


| The Trouble With Mankind | 


“And that’s the trouble with the 
human race,” he concluded. “Sel- 
fish! Everybody wanis to take, 
everybody thinks only of himself, 
not about the other fellow. But 
kill me, I can’t be like that. So 
I'll go to my grave a few dollars 
poorer. So what? At least I'll face 
my Maker with a clear conscience.” 

He looked up to the ceiling 
which was entrusted with the 
smoke from thousands of previous 
steaks. 

“You think the conscience sur- 
vives after death,” I asked. 

“Don’t be such a wise guy,” he 
said. “You know what I mean. 
How did you like the steak?” 

“Fine,” I said. There was no use 
telling him what he had done. He 
would not have believed me. 

“Always the best,” he said. A 
friend gets only the best from me. 
Even if I have to take the second 
best. Altruistic. Be altruistic, that’s 
the way I'm made. Come on. Let's 
go to the theatre.” 

“It's only seven o'clock,” I said. 
“Nobody'll be there. The doors 
won't be open.” 

“I'm nervous,” he said. “If I sit, 
I'll get the itch back. We'll walk. 
It’s 15 blocks. about a mile. We'll 
walk slow. That'll take us a half 
an hour. By that time it'll be near- 
ly time.” 

We did not walk slowly. After 
about half a block the pace in- 
creased. By the end of the block 
he was practically running. 

I grabbed hold of him. He turned 
on me like a startled squirrel. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“You're running,” { said. “Siow 
down. We'll be there in five min- 
utes.” 

“Listen,” he said. “Don’t be sei- 
fish Harry. This is my first first 
night. So I'm running. Don't think 
Be 

As he was walking a fire engine 
siren, growing louder as it ap- 

(Continued on page 270) 
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TL Ahaha aaaaaaa’ 
Overture curtain, showing Village personalities of the 
day—and Cleon Throckmorton designed an Intermission 
curtain which also caused comment. Howard Greer (later 
the Bevhills fashion designer) was a new addition to the 


finds in the artistic field. James Reynolds (who was now 
represented in the “Ziegfeld Follies” as well) continued 


some of his richest pageantry to this edition. For added 


ravzie-dazzle, Erte of Paris, with fis countless ropes of 
pearls and sparklers, designed a series of Harper's Ba- 
zaar covers for one of the girlie stanzas. 

Edition was also noteworthy in that Anderson con- 
ceived his first Ballet Ballad which was to become a reg- 
ular feature of the “GV Follies” pattern. It was based on 


Oscar Wilde’s “The Nightingdale and the Rose”—which 
the producer revived for his very last production, the 
“Almanac” (1953). The original staging was resplendeni 


in vari-colored costuming and decor, where the revival 
featured whites, greys and silvers. Louis Hirsch wrote the 
explanatory ballad — with incidental music built upon 
Chopin's “Nocturnes” (arranged by Alfred Newman). Ula 


Sharon depicted the Nightingale. 

& Brennan were back in the cast with their leer- 
ics. Tops in their field, it was Savoy's rowdy femme im- 
personations which deminated the act. “Beethoven's So- 
nata.” posed after the well-known mezzo-tint, was bor- 
rowed from the classics for another intellectual treat. 
Alfred Newman was the pianist in this longhair number. 
The Village “Box of Tricks” was a big doll novelty (Inge- 
borg Hansell designed them) and closed the first act. 
Yvonne George, imported from Paris, sang “Mon Homme” 
in French, giving Fannie Brice a race, who was then 


Savo 


sineing it in English in the “Ziegfeld Follies.” 
Clowns, ever a favorite act with Anderson, in the per- 


sons of Fortune!lo & Cirillino were also featured this 
year. “Sweetheart Lane” was a quaint Washington Square 
scene which Reynolds fashioned. “The Old Timer’s” used 


lantern slides for comedy effect with Jack Hazzard sing- 
ing “Goodby to Dear Old Alaska.” Others of the period 
who appeared in this extended scene included Jenny 
Lind (Lucitle Chalfant) and a smattering of show girls 
as sporty widows of the era. “You Are My Rainbeau” 
featured all the colors of the rainbow and emphasized 


ballet in its presentation, 

Savoy & Brennan closed the show with their version of 
“Greenwich Village Nights.” This was to be their last 
“Follies” as Savoy was killed by lightning while bathing 
at Long Beach, N.Y. Karyl Norman, the Creole Fashion 
Pla and also a femme impersonator, but straight, 
steppe into the cast later. 

The 1922 bevy of girls was lush: Lucilla Mendez, Di- 
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J.B. Priestley on CBS 


What with “My Fair Lady” and countless revivals 
of Bernard Shaw plays in America and England, the 
Shaw estate is chalking up bigger royalties today than 
G.B.S. ever dreamed of earning while he was alive. 

Not that Mr. Shaw would have considered the totals 
anything more than he deserved. He was not given to 
underestimating either his genius or his drawing 
power. J. B. Priestley met him once, gazing sourly 
out over the marvelous panorama of the Grand 
Canyon. “I soon figured out what was the matter,” 
reported Priestley. “G.B.S. was jealous of it!” 

Bennett Cerf. 











Mary Stuart and other fated ladies of the past. In a Span- 
ish fiesta, the Velasquez period was utilized for “The 
Birthday of (James Reynolds’ historical 
styling was evident here with accent on extravagant head- 
gear). Martha Graham left off with her interpretative 
dancing here to click the castanets — and the Cansinos 
(Rita Hayworth’s parents) did a bolero. Doris Humphrey 
(also of the modern dance field later) was in the cast for 
a time. No music of came out of this edition. 
Reginald Marsh designed another special curtain for the 
show—which depicted an earlier Greenwich Village when 
the Hotel Martin (later the Lafayette) was in business and 
Anna Held, Jean & Edouard DeReszke lent ritzy glamour 
to Washington Square. Some Winter Garden nudity (and 
crudity) crept into this spotty edition. 


the Infanta’ 


import 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1924). The cast: Dolly Sisters, 





Moran & Mack, Bobbe Arnst, Roshanara, Vincent Lopez and Orches- 
tra, Robert Alton, Polly Williams, Lucille Chalfant, Ludmilla, Clifton 
& DeRex, George Christie, George Rasely, John Sheehan, Dorothy 
Neville, James Nulty, Gene Collins, Georgie Hale, Rosalie Claire, 
Don Barclay, Arthur Caesar. Book by Lew Fields and Irving Caesar 
Music by Cole Porter, later Owen Murphy and Jay Gorney. Sets and 
costumes by Herman Rosse, Ingeborg Hansell and James Reynolds 


Dances by Larry Ceballos. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran 
127 performances 

Memorable for one thing: Cole Porter’s music—which 
didn’t. click I'm In Love Again” has been reprinted 


though). Otherwise show was in a rut—despite the Dolly 
Sisters fresh from their Riviera capers. They were name 
stars who didn’t fit into this type of revue at all. When 
the production began touring they left. Their main nov- 
elty was The Dollys and their Collies (done first in Lon- 
don). The trained dogs followed the identical twins 
around the stage to 1 

Another Oscar Wilde tale 


1usK 


“The Happy Prince” served 











was in the line. McIntyre & Heath headlined an all-star 
jubilee road tour later. It was during this time that 
Rodgers & Hart's two songs, “Manhattan” and “Senti- 
mental Me” were added—but these twe songs are first 
identified with their “Garrick Gaieties” days. Incident- 
ally, Richard Maney was pressagent. 


“GREENWICH VILLAG& FOLLIES” (1925) 
Moore, Clarent Nordstrom, Irene Delroy, 
Intyre, Sam Hearn, Joe Lyons, Jane Green 
Varna, Kendall Capps, Natacha Nattova, 
num. Music and lyrics by Harold Levey 
by Larry Ceballos. Ballets by 
Mark Mooring, Charles LeMaire 
Robinson Staged by Hassard 


The cast: Florence 
Rene Riano, Frank Mc- 
Hamstreet Singers, Della 
Jean Myrio, Bailey & Bar- 
and Owen Murphy. Dances 
Alexander Gabrilov. Costumes by 
and Gilbert Adrian. Sets by Clark 
Short Ran 180 performances 





John Murray Anderson who had steered the “GV Fol- 
lies” into something special bowed out this and 
joined Irving Berlin on his fourth “Music Box Revue” 
(the last one}. James Reynolds went along. Hassard Short 
moved into the Anderson post. The annual revue form was 
slipping fast on Broadway—and it was thought this friend- 
ly exchange might help. But neither man worked miracles. 
Short, expert with lighting effects and mechanical gad- 
gets, brought along Florence Moore, Rene Riano and 
Clark Robinson, the designer, from the “Music Box Re- 


year 


vues.”” Mark Mooring and Charles LeMaire were respons- 
ible for most of the costumes though Gilbert Adrian 
(later simply Adrian of MGM) contributed special de- 
signs. 


Short strove for typical “GV Follies” splendor with a 
“Lady of the Snow” number with Jack Frost, snowballs 
and snowflakes filling the stage. Della Varna was the lady 
who “melted” this time. Larry Ceballos worked on the 
choreography here. No song hits came out of the revue 
and the total effect sagged 

Gladys Glad (later Ziegfeld’s last important glorified 
show girl) was just starting out in show business. She 
was in the chorus. 

The road continued to accept revues in watered-down 
versions—and a “world-tour” production was whipped 
up starring Gallagher & Shean who had starred in the 
“Ziegfeld Follies.” This revue marked the swan song for 
Hassard Short on a series (he was to achieve greater 
fame later with three smash revues of the 30's: “Threes 
A Crowd,” “The Band Wagon” and “As Thousands Cheer.” 
But for the “Greenwich Village Follies’’—time was run- 
ning out 


“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” 
Blossom Seeley, Grace LaRue 


(1928 Benny Fields, 


kwell, Bobby 


The cast 
Jans & Whalen, Dr. Rox 




















narzade, Ruth Conley, Tarzanne, Della Varna, Linn Van as the inspiration for a new Ballet Ballad. James Rey- Watson, Sheila Barrett. Jack Stanford, Lola Raine. Grace Brinkley, 
“ies mate ty - ee? . 7 € Ide shi nnad " , stun os 7 ‘bead 2 en ova aura ee, Eveivn Law, Lester aie Giris aip eacer 
Voorh . Marguerite Young, Maida Palmer, Alice W ea noe ds fa hione qd it into a stunner George Christie was Girls, Anne Pritchard, Eddie Shubert and Arnold Johnson's Orches- 
ver, Azeada, Dorothy Arnold, Elsie Bartlett and Doris’ the story-teller this time, and Dorothy Neville and George’ tra. Sketches by Harold Atteridge. Music by R Perkins and 
Green. Ziegfeld was always scouting, and raided the ranks Rasely, the singers Manrie Rubens. Lyrics by Max C Nathaniel Leif AK, octumes by 
a em ' a 4 ernest Schrapps. Sets by atson Barratt. Staged by J. € iuffman,. 
whenever he could Reynolds flung an avalanche of silks, satins, taffetas, Ran 158 performan es 
—_—_ ruffled, gold and silver trappings against an architectural - os 

“GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” (1923). The cast: Tom Howard setting of the Oranzerie at San Souci Rob — . a 
Dapbne Pollard, Joe Lyons, the Mandells, Irene Delroy, Al Sexton, (j),¢ar Poll ywood’s *. er Bs z — _ a R oo _—— After a three-season lapse, the last edition of the ser- 
the nos, Tom Burke, Jean LaMarr. Martha Graham, Buster 24 °~"  0)UUy US aCe. rector) was the Happy jes — and strictly Shubert. It was housed again in the 
" ) Walls, Sammy White, Eva Puck, Ruth Urban. Sketches Prince in the fable—and Terrence Kennedy was the gold- winter Garden—and could easily have been dubbed: “A 
‘ : F “ . arry ¢ s. ast Indian tature f the Prince ir le sec sce mills r ; . rs ” «ry . : , , 
by | elds. Modern dances by Larry Ceballos. East In ae en stature of e Prince in the second scene. Ludmilla Night in Greenwich Village Gay Greenwich Village” 
d ' Michio Itow Music by Louis Hirsch and Con Conra danced the Swallow in the extended scenario. In fact it a ; 4 7 Se lo 
Lv: by Irving Caesar and John Murray Anderson. Costumes by act Wats Cited gps . ; . a or “Artists & Models in Greenwich Village.” A staff of 
Howard Creer. Ingezborg Hansell and James Reynolds. Orchestra- a 1@ length of this splash which more or less pushed Winter Garden regulars: J. C. Huffman, Harold Atte- 
tions by Russell Bennett. Staged by John Murray Anderson. Ran Cole Porter's music right out of the show ridge and Watson Barratt kept it authentically Shubert 

+ ) inces arnh , ‘ , ini ‘ ‘ald : . E : i : 
140 mance Owen Murphy and Jay Gorney injected some new’ Benny Fields & Blossom Seeley lent Palace vaudeville 

en yaa tunes—they were downright trite. “Liebestraum.” an in- style to the revue—and Grace LaRue was an added at- 
Show hit the big W unter pe carom pr Page h— ng alanine = terpretation of Franz Liszt's nocturne, was another pro-_ traction. Evelyn Law, Ziegfeld’s was a member of the 
moO I he 2 merci: ‘ a s 1 c umber with =z “*hicke y whic “avid : ] ; 
, ms + hah oth — Cont he - ~ . oe ine oe duction number vi 2 Chickering Ampico providing cast still doing her one speciality—kicking high. Sheila 
7 I ( rwis st che sw ‘ . 1e P loc, flant te , . ’ 

beauty but ber isn eel pee malt : atiede ~s of ome th the pianology. It did reflect taste —- now the expected Barrett was a rising mimic—and Ben Dova’s antics were 
‘ reon ver = na nm ¢ ‘ . : . 7s } . . 

A! é - aT eed oar was yall s Pee “4 ponte aan thing in the “GV Follie teynolds continued to be very fresh. There were Chester Hale Girls—Ralph Reader 

“The > args P loar e eir assic savy uritt hi Ait aa Rites © ee . +e, * . . . 

. ea? nH tit 4 with ‘his Pag m Pn emer busy wi this edition ying Destir y,’ a rags to riches Girls and even a Martha Graham Group (she had her 
Y ; at 2 Poll ot oh ae vent sats were new plot, de picting life in all the four seasons, Then “Wait school by then). The first group performer a calypso dance 
and phne i) a i oy ‘Tt. © " ¢ aie For r’ e Moor all in white and green, with an au-claire- which was about as original as this 1928 edition ever 
co ners in the -—< y ere & : a” ae ee aia liv de-la une feel ng The Hall of Mirrors” (“Make Every got. The old polish was absent. It was a tame adieu for 

Village , types. Sammy nite sigh has entually Day A Holiday” numb exploited the Dollys again— this unique series—which in the earlier editions project- 
bo'stered the wobbly cast. with a girl on each side of an imaginary mirror creating ed rare taste 

Karyl Nor as >xpec emme i rsonation 1e illusion of reflection. It v rrestins r “GV Follies” 

_ Ka yi Norman was the expected femme imper tl ei u of é . It was arresting The “GV Follies” was never a showcase for smash 
this time. * ; Bobbe Arnst ind Ma Jane, both later with Ziegfeld, songs, and not too many stellar personalities came out of 

I Garden of Kama” continued the Ballet Ballad were part of the large cast. Moran & Mack held down the casts—but Murray Anderson's niche in revue an- 
formula. It was a semi-tragic tale of India based on the’ the comedy stanzas w eir drolleries—and Vincent nals stems from his flair for spotlighting technical tal- 
{Indian Love Lyrics of Laurence Hope. Martha Graham Lopez Orchestra (still on Broadway today) filled the name ents. Craftsmen who skyrocketed out of the “Greenwich 
(la the high priestess of the Modern Dance) was the’ band spot. Cuts and re¢ ms made this a trying edition Village Follies” are impressive: Howard Greer, Herman 
dancing girl in this ho hum extravaganza. Tom Burke and to iron out. Fred Allen eventually joined the cast — and Rosse, Charles LeMaire, Robert Locher, Mark Mooring 
Jean LaMarr were the two story tel ers in this scene Port and | ffa was in the chorus. Toto, the Clown was Ingeborg Hansell, Blanding Sloan, W. T. Benda, Gilbert 
w! was. set to special music by Amy Woodford-Finde. another addition later on. On tour, Leonard Sillman (now Adrian, Michio Itow, Tong Sarg, Nicholas DeLipskv, Reg- 
M Ree was responsible for the exotic decor. “Moon- a producer) took o any of the major assignments, inald Marsh, Cleon Throckmorton, Alice O'Neill — and 
light Kisses” was another historical parade of Melisande, and Elsbeth Holman you know her as (Libby Holman) James Reynolds 
= a = a a Broadway show in a news- 9 r Te 

| paper blackout; hearing the press- i | Cc ¢ f V » ‘ I}; | ; . 
© "4 agent read the glowing notices for —_ a ( S O 1€ nna Ops 
e J.B.” at our opening night party, 
knowing the public wouldn’t be Paris. 
-_ — ——_———_ (ontinued from page 264 = able to see tl reviews In spite , r 
: d d . } , Ig | of whic the plav caught on. won Two Viennese authors had their operetta produced before the 

first entrance ¢arrying -aG.{ newest producer in show biz, Jo “' ; = aus , ~ 4 3 7 
a first entrance carrying a ae *| Mictsines the Pultitzer Prize. and ran for last war in Vienna. The press was unanimously scathing and the 
fish ” aa months nlay was a total flop. The . nig he , . i 

aA "i ciated _ STET: Back to the gypsy world iths pia as a total flop. The second night, the two authors stood in 

STET: Wintry days in Hoboken| . cg STET: Bobt Lewis’ gracious fr f tl satre. Nothing hz til ej , 

: Waterfront” and a with “Say, Darling,” and Burrows : 30bby Lewis’ gracious ront of the theatre. Nothing happened until eight o’clock when 

lry so * or “me: * 24s 1: rT f sking <z ore P 
Aiming s aden rn old friends: and the Bissells insisting that I cog ora ee pel co to a one man went into the theatre. 
warn reun “ : . , anager 4 ol with him anc 1 pieasure oO . 

act the stage manager, on as well Te »s later twe >n came } heatre . 
Kazan. Brando, Malden. pe aie the night Oliver |Stage managing “Cheri” from Ten minutes later two men came out of the theatre. One of the 
= : | as s 5 ‘ rs sai other. * > re per 2s j > >atr 
STET: Kazan again, and W il- Smith’s set fell on me in New Anita Loos’ script authors said to the other, “If one more person goes into the theatre, 
ams, and “Cat on a Hot Tin | Haven — and Danny Broun STET: Twenty memorable years it will be completely empty.” 
Roof,” and back to rehearsing at | rescued the prompt script first.|' of stage managing—when I never 
the New Amsterdam roof where | and me second! Betty Com- | expected to be a stage manager at Ferenc Molnar was invited by his friend Geza Herczeg to an 

e put “Streetcar” ther... ’ j “ cs you” »s,| all! My renewing r "e- rj 
we put “Streetcar” toge h = den’s charming “thank you” notes, all! My renewing wonder and re operetta in Vienna. Herczeg explained that the management had 
aud the beginning of an enduring} second only to Cole Porter’s in spect for show biz, which has al- a ; : 
prompt corner team with Danny | thoughtfulness ... Adolph Green’s| Ways seemed vital and exciting, sent him two excellent complimentary tickets in the first row. 
Broun | phenomenal memory of oldtime| warm-hearted and rewarding to Molnar went along with Herczeg but was so bored that he rose to 

STET: “Happy Hunting,” and a| movies ... dancers who acted... me, even if one of Broadway's leave in the middle of the first act. Herczeg held him back, whis- 
company party in Boston when/ singers who danced . . . actors who Wisest critics calls the Cieatre a pering that as they had received their tickets as a gift of the man- 
Ethel! Merman sang virtually her | trouped a show into a hit by grit, ‘sterile’ world. My love and ad- : 


entre repertory without stopping | and talent and love of their profes- 


for breath—and noboav else could | sion. 

eatch a breath! ... Also Burrows’| STET: Kazan again, 
rollicking skits ... Lindsay playing| and the New 
straight for Crouse’s 
humor . 


Amsterdam 
pungent | “J.B.” — another “talkin’ show.” 


.. the beaming face of the! The uncanny experience of open- 


miration for the pros who make 
this glittering world go ‘round. 
My gratitude for 20 of the hap- 
piest, most incredible years a guy 
from the sticks could find in the 
Big Time. 


and Dan 
with 





agement they could hardly leave. 
of the second act Molnar rose once more to his feet 
more held him back, asking, “What are you doing now.” 

Molnar replied, “I’m going to the boxoffice to buy two tickets 
so we can leave.” 


In the middle 
Herczeg once 


Molnar stayed 


George Marton. 





January 6, 1960 


Fifty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 
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So-So B.O. in London's West End: 
New Playwrights Happiest Omen 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 
Fair Lady” and “West Side 
had pride of place as artis- 
b.o. successes. But of all 


“My 
Story” 
tic and 
the U.S. 
in the first 
only one, 


nine months of 1959, 
“The Pleasure of His 
Company,” succeeded in 
the course. Failures included 
“Once More With Feeling,” “De- 
tour After Dark” and “Raisin In 
The Sun.” “Ulysses In Nighttown” 
had critical acclaim at the Arts 
Theatre Club but never succeeded 
in being transferred for a regular 
run 

The position improved somewhat 
towards the end of the year, when 
“The Marriage-Go-Round,” serv- 
ing the husband and wife team 
of John Clements and Kay Ham- 
mond and “The World of Suzie 
Wong.” at the Prince, of Wales 
made it 

Reverse coinage saw British im- 
presarios heartened by the flock 
of British plays and British talent 
on Broadway. There is 
able gratification at this substan- 
tial recognition of British play- 
wrights and the London theatre. 
Overall the 1959 legit calendar 
was disappointing. The total of 
fast foloeroos mounted with alarm- 
ing rapidity, particulariy in the 
final quarter of the year. 


Mermaid Theatre “i+ 


One of the major events of the 
year was the launching by Bernard 
Miles of the Mermaid Theatre in 
the heart of the City of London 
alongside the Thames Embark- 
ment. As his opening production, 
Miles presented his own adapta- 
tion of a little-known Restoration 
comedy, “Rape Upon Rape” which 
he staged as a musical under the 
title of “Lock Up Your Daugitters.” 
Coincident with the launching, the 
actor-manager announced an “irre- 
vocable” policy of limited runs 


shows brought to London | 


staying / 


'“Live Like Pigs” 
consider- | 


|nod for 
| River,” 


critical eye, but almost without 
exception they reveal a_ talent 
which justifies encouragement. 
The most successful of the new 
writers is Peter Shaffer, author 
of “Five Finger Exercise,” the play 
which was completely restaged by 
a new director with a fresh cast 
when most of the original team 
went to America for the Broadway 
presentation. It has been a smash 
at the Comedy for something like 
18 months. 
Willis Hall also achieved thea- 
trical recognition with “The Long 
and The Short and The Tall” 
which is currently being made into 
a British film. A 19-year old girl, 
Shelagh Delaney, made a name for 
herself with a first play, “A Taste 
of Honey,” originally presented by 





» 


| 
Theatre Workshop and subsequent- | 


ly transferred from Wyndhams to 
the Criterion where it's still a hit. 











=! 
ROBERT MORSE 


Currently in “TAKE ME ALONG” 
Shubert Theatre, New York 














Dr. Edmond Pauker. These several 
thousand plays of Molnar, Fodor 
and other Hungarian, Austrian, 
|Czecho-Slovakian and German 


John Arden displayed quite a flair |@tamatists are invaluable for ref- 


in two plays at the Royal Court, 
and “Sergeant 
though neither 
category. Bev- 
the critical 


Musgrave's Dance,” 
in the commercial 
erley Cross also got 
a first play, 


which transferred from 


;}the Duke of York's to the West- 


minster. 


“One More | 


erence and study by students of 
these plays mostly unseen in 
America. 


The beautiful costume and scene 
designs of the late Aline Bernstein 
hang on the walls above the files 


'of clippings and programs in the 


| book 


stacks beneath the theatre 
|reading room. These are closed to 


One of the most astonishing en- | general public view but may be 


durance feats of the West 


End | seen by 


special permission and 


theatre is Agatha Christie's “The | during group visits of students to 


Mousetrap,” which is now in its} 
eighth year, and the pace shows | 
no sign of letting up. Peter Saun- 


ders, who presents this meller, 
has little doubt that it will run 
for another three years. Miss 
| Christie’s other thriiler, “The Un- 
;expecied Guest,” is also a long- 
running hit at the Duchess. 

“Salad Days,” now in its fifth 


with a maximum of six weeks for | 


any show. Such was the success 
of the initial production, that it 
was not only retained until the end 
of the year, 
tre to pay off all its debts and 
emerge financially in the black 
lt was a twice-nightly engagement 
from its opening last May, and it 
was a demand ticket, comparable 
with “Fair Lady” 
Story.” 

Among the more distinguished 
plays can be included Graham 
Greene's “The Complaisant Lover” 
which has enjoyed solid b.o. at the | 
Globe. “The Aspern Papers” at the 
Queens is also a play of quality, 
and considerably aided by a dis- 
tinguished cast, headed by Michael 
Redgrave. Not to be overlooked, 
of course. is Brendan’ Behn's 
strange mixture “The Hostage,” a 
hit at Wyndhams and due for early 
presentation in New York. 

A first play of merit was Arnold 
Wesker’s “Roots”- which  trans- 
ferred from the Royal Court to 
the Duke of York's, but never 
achieved the financial success 
which many admirers thought it 
deserved. 


"The Crooked Mile” 


After a number of tailures it 
would now appear that there is a 
hit British musical in the West 
End. “The Crooked Mile” has been 
a consistent draw at the Cambridge 
since its premiere in September; 
its acclaim by the critics may have 
been out of proportion, but never- 
theless it has some of the virility 
and vigor associated with Broad- 
way tuners. Its weakest link is a 
feeble book by Peter Wildeblood, 
though the same author's lyrics 
have a topical sting. Another Brit- 
ish musical which may also make 
an impact is Wolf Mankovitz's 
“Make Me An Offer” which is due 
shortly in the West End after its 
tryout by Theatre Workshop at 
the Theatre Royal, Stratford, East 
London. 

One of the more encouraging 
signs of the West End scene 
the influence of new writing talent, 


is 


largely under the auspices of the 
Royal Court, which has achieved 
a reputation as an experimental 
theatre. Ever since John Osborne 
built an international reputation 
with his “Look Back in Anger,” 
first presented in Sloane Square, 


both critics and publie have taken 
note of the new writing talent en- | 
couraged by that theatre. Not all 
the plays they write distinguish 


themselves, either in the public or 


but enabled the thea- | 


and “West Side | 


| Miss 


| 


year at the Vaudeville, looks like 
staying in residence for some time 
to come. The Crazy Gang, of course, 
can, and will, 
toria Palace until they feel the 
time has come for a break, while 
the farcical attractions at the 
Whitehall Theatre—ihe 
one is “Simple Spymen”—defy 
all critical “judgement, yet are con- 
sistent b.o. propositions. 


Valuable New Additions 
To Theatre Archives 


By GEORGE FREEDLEY 











stay on at the Vic- | Emmeline 
| Yurka. 


current | 


| (Curator, Theatre Collection, N.Y. 
Public Library) } 
Every year, fortunately, brings 


more and more gifts and acquisi- 
tions to the Theatre Collection of 
the N.Y. Public Library. These 
theatrical materials are available 
for consultation by pressagents, ac- 
tors, directors, designers, produc- 
ers as well as by the general pub- 
lic to a lesser extent. 

One of the choiciest and most 
precious of gifts was the person- 
ally annotated scrapbook of letters, 
telegrams, and play notices as well 
as photographs and phonograph 
records of the great British-Ameri- 
can star of stage, screen, radio and 
television, the one and only 
tie.” (Miss Gertrude Lawrence of 
beloved memory). These came to 
us from her daughter, Pamela Gor- 
don, through the good offices of 
Lawrence's lawyer, David 
Marshal! Holtzmann. Anyone want- 
ing to know anything about her 
professional career from her child- 
hood stage escapades with Noel 
Coward through “Charlot’s Revue” 
(London and New York), “Private 
Lives,” “Tonight at 8:30” and un- 
forgettably “The King And I,” 
consult these records for reference. 

John van Druten, long 
his untimely death, had designated 
the Library as the repository for 
his professional correspondence, 
manuscripts, promptbooks 


and ; 


“Ger- | 


may | 


before | 


typescripts which provide a wealth | 


of material for serious theatrical 
research, 
lish-born American dramatist 
position and stature as demonstrat- 
ed by “Young Woodley,” “The Dis- 
taff Side,” ‘ 
tle” and “I Remember 
also directed magnificently 
trude Lawrence in “The 
And I.” 

The considerable collection of 
|promptbooks, typescripts, pub- 
lished texts of the principal major 
Middle European playwrights, 
principally of this century, came to 
us from the eminent play agent, 


Mama.” 
Ger- 
King 


Van Druten was an Eng- | 
of | 


The Voice of The Tur- | 
He | 


chaos to 
| much 


| the Theatre Collection. 


Attention should be drawn to the 
original designs and the portfolios 


|of photographs of Nikki Eastman's 


work for the stage and television. 


| Fhe photographs, posters, clippings 


and programs dealing with the Yid- 
dish stage and film career of 
Moishe Oysher were received and 
exhibited as were the scrapbooks, 
manuscripts and photographs deal- 
ing with the career of Jane Cowl, 
presented by Marjorie Barkentin, 
Roche and_ Blanche 
Frances Williams’ mother 
donated 10 scrapbooks of photo- 
graphs, reviews and other theatri- 
cal memorabilia devoted to the 
career of the star of “George 
White's Scandals” and numerous 


| other Broadway shows. 


Anyone particularly interested in 
the period of Hollywood films 
when talking pictures brought 
the industry will find 
to interest them in the 
scrapbooks of clippings, advertis- 
ing material, stills and other data, 
1920-1940, donated by Loew’s, Inc. 

Admirers of Frank Bacon and 
“Lightin’” will be glad to know 
that his scrapbooks are available. 
So are Lester Sweyd’s gift of scrap- 
books dealing with the theatrical 
career of Frank Merlin. The 
promptbooks and typescripts of 
the distinguished Yiddish-Russian- 
American playwright, Ossip Dy- 
mow, were also received. 

One of the most exciting acces- 
sions of the Theatre Collection 
were hundreds of original cos- 
tume and scene designs for stage 
and ballet by the great Russian art- 
ist, Mlistaw Dobujinsky, which was 
one of several such design addi- 
tions to the Theatre Collection. 

Mrs. Stanley Woolf presented 
the theatrical records of the late 
touring manager which cover quite 
fully his extensive theatrical op- 
erations. 














Lily Pons: On Touring 

Concert tours have their 
share of difficulties, per col- 
Oratura star Lily Pons, but 
her most unusual tour prob- 
lem happened recently in a 
South Careclina city. Upon 
arriving at the auditorium, 
she found the stage complete- 
ly bare—no flats, no drapes, 
just the brick wall of the the- 
atre. Aside from the obvious- 
ly inadequate look of the 
stage, she knew that this 
would have the worst possible 
effect on the hall's acoustics, 
and insisted that something 
be done... but no luck, noth- 
ing was available. 

At last, in desperation, her 
manager had the bright idea 
of lining the back of the stage 
with ping pong tables from 
the nearby Y.M.C.A, With 
their legs removed, and set 
end to end, they provided the 
perfect sounding board—and 
a notice the next day pro- 
claimed, “Pons and Ping Pong 
make Perfect Program!” 


Mexico City. 

A run-down of Mexican theatri- 
cal data of the past season gives 
credence to the conventional tale 
of woe. Paraphrased, this goes 
something like this: 
| In Mexico—there is no public 
for the theatre (according to dis- 
gruntied impresarios who system- 
atically open and close legit ven- 
tures), There are no authors or 
actors (so say the critics). There 
are no true critics (according to 
authors and actors). There are no 
vital directors (say the actors 
again). And there are no inspired 
actors (rebut the directors). 

Then, if all this is true, just 
where is the Mexican legitimate 
theatre? 

Outside of a hard core of serious 
workers headed by playwright Luis 
G. Basurto, the plain truth is that 
there is a very strong reliance on 
imported works in translation. This 
has led to criticism by serious lov- 
ers of the theatre that the Mexican 
stage does not speak classic Span- 
ish, and that there is a campaign 
on to “destroy” the Castilian. What 
Mexican theatre goers get instead 
is foreign works in colloouial trans- 
lation, and in a bastard idiom 
which abuses Spanish. A quite 
competent job was done in the ill- 





Stars Pacted for $24 a Nig 
Mexico's Stage Hopelessly Lags 


By EMIL ZUBRYN 


Legit Tickets Frozen at 96c Top, 





it; 


.in inspiring some Mexican produc- 


|Ernesto P. Uruchurtu, 


ers to think in terms of super-musi- 


cals. Wait to see what comes in 
1960. 
While the fiercely proud and 


touchy native playwrights feel that 
they are “contributing” to the de- 
velopment of the Mexican theatre, 
the actual fact is that for about 
two decades there has not been 
anything that could be unequivo- 
cally labeled as an important, ma- 
jor theatrical piece. The acting 
also has deteriorated. Indeed one 
may assert that the best work is 
in the little theatres. 

The Palace of Fine Arts, in a 
hard look at the situation, has 
promised to help the dramatic sit- 
uation. That's easy to announce, 
hard to achieve. 

A major stumbling block, and a 
vexing problem, is the fact that 
the boxoffice freeze at 96c top does 
limit producers in staging works 
of more than a cheaply frivolous 
nature. Off and on there have 
been rumors of a revised sliding 
scale ranging from 64c to $3. But 
so far the regent of Mexico City, 
has shown 


|no sympathy to demands that box- 


office admissions rise, either for 


\live actors or screen productions 


fated Spanish version of “My Fair | 


Lady.” But even here—with great 
pains taken—nuances were lost in 
dialogue and song as translated. 


_Adaptionitis 


Chronic complaint of Mexico's 
theatre going public is that every 
time it opens a program it finds 
the qualifving “an adanvtation by”-— 
of a play by Seneca, Garcia Lorca, 
Tennessee Williams, Eugene 
O'Neill, George Bernard Shaw, 
T. S. Elliot, William Faulkner, Wil- 
liam Sarovan, etc. 

And top line producers such as 
Luis G. Basurto, Manolo Fabregas, 
Enrique Rambal, ete. show a 
marked preference for staging 
works of foreign playwrights. It 
does not always pay off as hand- 
somely as desired, but it does bet- 
ter than most of the Mexican plays. 
Few are serious. Bedroom farce is 
stock-in-trade. For revues its black- 


out sketches strung together fea- | 


turing coarse humor and “dames” 
in various stages of undress. 
When Dolores del Rio accepted 
starring role in 
mere’s Fan,” the play grossed $79,- 
200 in 100 days, and this is con- 
sidered excellent boxoffice returns 
here. It must be understood, of 
course, that production costs are 
low for here, even stars rate but 


“Lady Winder- | 


$20 or a little more a performance, | 


appearing before the footlights 
more for prestige than the coin 
involved. 

Rafael Banquella, one of Mex- 
ico’s outstanding director-produc- 
ers in the legit field, caused a tre- 
mendous stir here earlier in the 
year when he revealed that he had 
signed actors Oscar Ortiz de Pinedo 


(32¢ top). 

Under the present conditions, for 
example, a producer cannot invest 
more than $800 in scenery, and 
often is content with less. Actors, 
technicians, playwrights, directors, 
etc., are poorly paid. Therefore, 
producers have a point when they 
admit that their legitimate ven- 
tures are of bad quality, and will 
continue to be so long as they 
cannot count with a greater return 
at the boxoffice. 

In a city approaching the 5.000,- 
000 population, the stark reality is 
that the “living” theatre, as well 
as motion pictures are a decade or 
more behind the times. 


CHANGING THEATRE 
& CHANGING PUBLIC 


By LEONARD TRAUBE 


Popularly if not always accu- 
rately expressed, the theatre ain't 
what she used to was. But then, 
too, neither is theatregoing. 

Item: Today a hit is not neces- 
sarily made in heaven or in some 
craftsmen’s burn-midnight-oi!l ate- 
lier, but by the sometimes artifici- 
ally-put-over advance sale and the 
avalanche of theatre parties, thus 
guaranteeing even a near-stinker 
at least a moderate success. 

Result, the person with a burn- 
ing fever for legit-going either has 





|} to wait and wait or file and forget 


and Emilio Brillas to an exclusive | 


one year contract at a pay scale of 
$24 each daily. 

Seven years ago the typical] star 
of a theatrical play began at $4 a 
day and escalated to $6.40, if the 
play exceeded 100 performances. 


____ ‘Tain’t Funny, Jose 

Recently the so-called 
de comedia” have run 
| times, quite obviously because the 


| public has become tired of shelling 


“teatros 


into bad | 


| 


out 96c to see an endless series of | 


burlesque skits and situations, with 
action generally taking place in or 
near the bedroom. These are far 
from bedroom farces in the plotted 


| 


it. 

Item: In the old days (not neces- 
sarily good old days but old) a bal- 
cony-crawler very loose with his 
money for the $1.10 ticket couid 
go right to the boxoffice for the 
average show; and for a hit or even 
a smash, wait until 8:30 and ask 
the guy at the wicket if there’s 
anything doing, after first establish- 
ing his presence by hanging around 
in the lobby hard by the eyes of 
the boxoffice lieutenants. 

Result, the guy with lofty pas- 
sion but a low pocketbook has 
long since been grabbed by the 
cinemas though, in’ latterdays, by 


| that other magic box in the living- 


sense. Add that the “comedy thea- | 


tre” appelation is also a misnomer. 
At one time there were more than 
20 of these so-called comedy thea- 
tres operating. Now scarcely ten 
remain alive. 

Nonetheless the past season has 
seen some successes of foreign im- 
ports. “The Rain Maker” (transla- 
tor did not even receive program 
credit) at the Granero Theatre in 
the Round did well. “Time Gut for 
Ginger,” translated into Spanish 
by Betsy Mees and Eugenio Guer- 
|rero and adapted by them, like- 
wise. “My Fair Lady,” while not a 
financial success was a great artis- 
tie one and has been instrumental 


room. 

Item: In a less hectic, slower-on- 
communication culture, the out-of- 
town review was practically un- 
heard of. Today, no show with 
even a way-out-yonder tryout 
comes into New York without 
everyone (including lobby-guys, 
pests and buttinskys) knowing “all 
about it.” 

Result, the poor sap with a genu- 
ine love of the theatre doesn’t 
even get the opportunity to make 
up his own mind as to what shows 
to see—the “hidden” and “not-so- 
hidden” persuaders having taken 
over for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Items and Results are endless. 
You fill in the gaps. 
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THE DRAMA CRITIC 





Playwright-Critic’s Closeup on Professional 
Dramatic Critic, as Excerpted From His 
Book, ‘The Passionate Playgoer’ 





By GEORGE OPPENHEIMER 


“I believe in Michael Angelo,, 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt; in the} 
might of design, the mystery of | 
color, the redemption of all things 
by Beauty everlasting, and the mes- 
sage of Art that has made these 
hands blessed. Amen. Amen.” } 


Thus speaks Louis Dubedat, the | 
unregenerate artist of 
“The Doctor's Dilemma.” Dube-! 
dat, despite the fact that when he! 
speaks these words he is dying, | 
seems to me a fortunate man. He | 
has a credo of art and a philosophy | 
of life, even though the latter is | 
highly amoral. To Art he gives 
his best, to Life his worst. But good 
cr bad, he is a man cf definite 
opinion. He knows what he likes, 
he knows what he wants and can 
say so in such simple and shining | 
prose as in this dying statement. 
As was his creator, Shaw, he 
would have been a superb critic. 

For it seems to me that know- 
ing what you like or dislike, 
knowing what you want or do not 
want, and being able to say so— 
a conviction, a creed, and a style 
—are the prime requisites, in ad-' 
dition, of course, to knowing what. 
you are talking about. As Kenneth | 
Tynan of London’s Sunday Ob-! 
server, now serving on The New! 
Yorker says, “The critic ... has 
done his job if he evokes, precise- 
ly and with all his prejudices | 
clearly charted, the state of his 
mind after the performance has 
impinged on it... He will find | 
readers if, and only if, he writes 
clearly and gaily and truly; if he 
regards himself as a_ specially | 
treated mirror recording a unique 
and unrepeatable event.” 


Shaw’s | 


| 


Mr. Tynan, however, in this | 
same article states, “His (the| 
critic’s) review is a letter ad-| 


Beerbohm says, “I confess that I 
have never regarded any theatre 
as much more than the conclusion 
to a dinner or the prelude to a 
supper.” And George Bernard 
Shaw, in his preface to “Saint 
Joan,” states, “To a professional 
critic (I have been one myself 
theatre-going is the curse of Adam 
The play is the evil he is paid to 
endure in the sweat of his brow; 
and the sooner it is over, the bet- 
ter.” 

The defense rests, dissenting the 
while. 








Continued from page 267 


proached us captured his attention 
Suddenly more sirens screaming 
down several side streets joined in 
chorus with the first one. 

Walter blanched. He seized my 
arm with wet fingers. “The thea- 
tre,” he said. “It’s on fire.” 

“What?” I asked incredulously 
But he was already loping ahead 
getting up fullsteam, and I had to 
gallop madly to catch up with him 

“Don't be a maniac,” I gasped 
running side by side with him 








|“This is a big city. The fire could 


be any place.” 
“Don’t bother me.” he wheezed 
“I got an intuition about these 





TS 
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On Oct. 14, 1959 at Carnegie Hall 
dressed to the future; to people|concert of a brand-new “Orchestra of America,” 


Completely American Symphonies 
[How Good Is Serious U.S. Music? | 


| things I tell you the theatre is on 
| fire.” 

Nothing I said would dissuade 
him. He darted ahead, getting 
deeper into panic with every re- 
ceding block, and I kept pace with 
him, afraid he would be run over 
in his blind anxiety to get to the 
theatre 

There was a huge crowd in front 
of the theatre as we approached. 
Fire equipment was arriving from 
all directions, firemen were leap- 
ing off the trucks with unwinding 
coils of hose in their arms. 

“What did I tell you,” he wailed. 
“T needed this like a hole in the 
head. A hump back, that’s what 
I'll get out of it.” 

The Big Heart | 

He fought his way through the 
crowd. I followed in his wake. 

“Let me through,” he shouted. 
“I'm Walter Collins, the producer. 


Please. Out of my way. I got a 
quarter of a million dollars in- 
vested here. Excuse me. I got to 


get through. I’m Walter Collins, 
the producer.” 

He had almost made his way to 
the stagedoor when a cop stopped 


us 


“Please, officer,” he said, “I’m 
Walter Collins. The producer 
Where's the fire? What part of 
the—” 


“There's no fire,” said the cop. 
An ambulance swung into the alley 
and eased its way directly below 
us. The interne and the driver 
sprang out, gathered up a stretcher 
and disappeared past us into the 
blackness 


“No fire?”, asked Collins. 

“No fire,” said the cop. “Some 
jerk got panicky and turned in 
alarm when the stagehand fell off 
the catwalk.” 

“A stagehand fell off the cat- 
walk.” shouted Collins. “My God.” 


he continued unselfishly, “I hope 
he didn’t injure the scenery.” 


\ 
ene 7 A 


N.Y., there occurred the inaugural 
founded, recruited 


30 years hence who may wonder|and programmed by Richard Korn. The implication of the name was 


exactly what it felt like to be in a| the dedication of the organization 


certain playhouse on a certain dis- | 
tant night.” 


____Guide For Readers} 





With this I disagree, especially | City Opera under Julius Rudel and Ford Foundation grants to stage | 


in the case of a good review of al 
good play. The letter should not | 
be to posterity, whose audiences 
cannot go back in time to attend 
the play, but to his current readers 
whom he hopes to infect with his | 
own enthusiasm. If the letter is 
sufficiently provocative and evo- 
cative to be handed on to poster- | 
ity, so much the better. This is 
not to say that I regard the critic 
as a shill for the producer, but | 
as a guide for readers, today’s | 
readers. I believe, that the critic | 
has a definite obligation to impact | 
to them his own enthusiasm to 
such an extent that he will send | 
them scurrying to the playhouse 
and make the play so great a suc- 
cess that it, not he, will go forward 
to posterity. 

In the case of a play for which 
he has no such enthusiasm but 
still suspects that there are some 
who will have, it is his obligation 
to “chart clearly his prejudices,” | 
but to describe, without prejudice, 
enough of the flavor and content 
of the piay to allow his readers, | 
after having read his mind, to 
make up theirs. Since this must in- 
volve a high degree of self-re-| 
straint and Olympian aloofness, it 
will usually result in a review not 
nearly so entertaining or stimu- 
lating as that of a good play or of 
a bad one. In the case of the lat- | 
ter, the critic has an obligation not 
only to chart but to shout his prej- | 
udices. If, over a period of time, | 
he proves that he lacks discrimina- | 
tion between good, bad, and in-| 
different, his opinion will not mat- | 
ter since he will cease to be ae 


Drawback For Critics || 


| 


One last thought: it has become | 


a custom, especially among pro-| 
ducers, to accuse any critic who 
has lambasted several of their 


plays of not liking the theatre in 
general. There is no doubt that, 
if it be so, this dislike is a draw- | 
back, but not nearly so much for 
the producer and the theatre as 
for the critic. As proof let me 
quote from two of the great crit- 
ics of all time. In his collected 
critiques, “Around Theatres,” Max 


| Eric Delamarter .. 


composers. 


exclusive repertory of American 


A symphony of full size earmarked for native tone poems, overtures, 
songs and whatnot was plainly a further step in musical “nationalism.” 
It was kin to the exploration of native talent which led the New York 


American lyric drama “seasons.” 


How good is “serious” American music? Plainly such auspices do 


not mean George Gershwin. Who 


then do they mean? Are, as one 


critic has suggested, too many American composers regional dilletantes 


of routine musicianship? 


Some perspective on choice, at least as Richard Korn saw choice, is 


Leo Sowerby = 
Edgar Stillman-Kelly ........ 


Symphony 


| provided by the numbers the new Orchestra of America scheduled for 
| its four first season concerts. To wit 


(1) WITH JAN PEERCE 
......-Overture “Comes Autumn Time” 
Voyage | 


“Gulliver His 


to Lilliput” 


Horatio Parker .......... . “Urbs Syon Aurea (Golden Jerusalem)” 
from the oratoria “Hora Novissima,” | 
Opus 30 

Henry Hadley ...... “I Slept” from the oratoria “Re- 
surgam,” Opus 98 


Charles Tomlinson Griffes 


“The Lament of Ian the Proud” from 


“Three Poems by Fiona MacLeod,” 
Opus 11 
8 “Stresa” from “Vignettes of Italy” 
NNO, 2 6c ck-00 oven ee Sure on this Shining Night 


I Hear an Army 


Alice Hunt Sokoloff ......... 


Symphonic Overture 


Edward MacDowell .......... Tone poem “Lamia” (after Keats), 
Opus 29 
John Alden Carpenter ...... Ballet suite “Krazy Kat” 


Ernest Schelling . 
William Grant Still ... 


In Memoriam 


(2) VIDA CHENOWETH 


Fantasy 


for orchestra, “A Victory Ball” 
the Colored Soldiers who Died 


for Democracy 


Robert Kurka 


Concerto for 


Marimba and Orchestra, 


Opus 34 


Charles Wuorinen 
Douglas Moore 
Paul Creston 


William Henry Fry .... 
Gordon Binkerd aS 
Frederick Shepherd Con 


verse 


John La Montaine . . 
George Whitefield Chadwick 


Songs 


Symphony No. 3 
In Memoriam 
Chant of 1942 


R 

Overture to “Macbeth” 
Symphony No. 1 

Tone Poem for soprano and 

orchestra, “Prophecy” 

of the Rose of Sharon, Opus 6 

Suite Symphonique in E flat 


(3) EUGENE ISTOMIN 


John Knowles Paine .. 
Lamar Stringfield ... 
Leon Kirchner 


Howard Hanson ............. 
Frederick Jacobi 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


Symphonic Ballad, ‘” 


Yeibichai 
American 
Symphony, 


Overture, “As You Like It” 
‘he Legend of John Henry” 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

Suite from “The Betrothal” 


Tone Poem, “Lux Aeterna” | to bring the off-Broadway musical, | ‘why not concert artists?’ 


Variations for Orchestra on 
Indian Theme 
“A Night in the Tropics” 


{ 





The ‘Method’ 





Actors have been groaning and 
spitting at each oth\r for the past 
half-century. But no “method’—to 
our knowledge, at least—has been 
proposed for those theatre-dwell- 
ers who are even more important 
than the cast: the audience. 

A player makes an exit, steps 
into the wings and whispers ex- 
citedly to another actor about to 
go on: “It’s a good house!” What 
does he mean exactly? What makes 
a particular audience “good?” Cer- 
tainly they are getting more of 
their money’s worth than an audi- 
ence which fails to feed-back a re- 
sponse to the performers on the 
stage. Audiences have been spoiled 
by tv and the movies. A strip of 
celluloid or a glass tube doesn’t 
know or care whether you are 
watching or coughing. An actor 
does. 

A good house is “with it.” When 
you buy a ticket and take your 
seat, use a little Stanislavsky. Get 
into the mood—and join in on the 
bellylaughs or the _ bellytears. 
You'll be amazed how much less 
$6.90 seems if you're in the mood. 
Actors need that mood from you. 
So do playwrights. 

Being entertained is like getting 
a massage. It can’t be done if you 
won't lie down on the table. We 
have a nervous breed of ticket- 
|buyers who won't let themselves 
enjoy a play. They have a cast 
themselves in the role of the 
enemy. They want to be Walter 
Kerrs. That's fine, but he gets paid 
for it. Critics usually earn erratic 


For Audiences 


ey JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE——— 


people out front. 

If you had a lousy day at the 
office, or poor service at dinner, 
or if your sacroiliac has been act- 
ing up again, try to check these 
distractions in the foyer. You have 
some responsibility to the others 
sitting there in the darkness—to 
join with them in the appreciation 
of what's going on. If you don't, 
you're not only cheating yourself; 
you are reducing the total effect of 
the actor-audience partnership. 

Don't sniff at an understudy. 
Some of the best performances we 
have ever seen have contained un- 
derstudies. The rest of the cast 
tightens to an extra pitch. Usually 
the understudies are carefully 
chosen and painstakingly - re- 
hearsed. You may get far more 
than you expected. 

A good house is not a kaffee- 
klatch where everybody is looking 
around to see how many of their 


friends also got winged by the 
| Little Neck ‘Boys’ Club at $35 a 
|throw. People in “benefit” audi- 


ences often have the handicap of 
knowing each other. If they could 
all pretend to be strangers, how 
quickly they could establish rap- 
port with the people on the stage 
instead of the people across the 
aisle 

If the weather is foul and you 
are sitting with damp socks in the 
midst of dank fedoras and drip- 
ping umbrellas, remember that the 
people on the stage had to fight 
through the same weather to keep 
their appointment with you. Evap- 





performances. First nights are! oration is miraculous—when you 
nerve-wracking because the audi- are absorbed in a play. 
ence doesn’t know what to expect Q.E.D.: an audience in a legiti- 
from the “performers, and — a) mate theatre is on. The house has 
greater hazard—the cast doesn’t|a part to play. The “method” is 
know what to expect from the! subtle. The rewards can be great. 
. 7 ? " e 
What Price Poise? Recal 1932: 
I remember vividly a scene e 
in “Marriage of Figaro.” As 


Marcellina, the old maid about 
to be married, I was being led 
proudly down a long staircase 
at the rear of the stage by 
the famous basso buffo, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, with a full- 
scale wedding procession fol- 
lowing behind. Suddenly, the 
bannister railing collapsed, 
sending me off-balance. Bac- 
caloni reached out and grabbed 
| me, but in the commotion, I 
lost a shoe Gallantly, he 
reached to salvage the shoe, 
| and in the scramble, we both 
| tripped and slid down the 
steps. 

Result: my bridal headdress 
fell off, and this had to be 
fixed. At last, all was ready 
again, and Baccaloni and I con- 

| tinued our stately walk—only 
to find that we were on the 
wrong side of the stage, with 
the procession heading in the 
opposite direction. 

Of course, the Met audience 
{ loved it. Regina Reznik. 








Raymond, Vincent Massey 
Give $1,500,000 Memorial 


Toronto. 
actor Raymond 
brother Vincent Massey, 
|\former Governor-General of Can- 
ada, have donated $1,500,000 to 
Toronto Univ. for a residence for 
graduate students from overseas. 
| This is memory of their grand- 
ifather, through the Massey Foun- 
dation. The foundation has also 
donated Hart House, a men’s club 
complete with 600-seater theaire 
|devoted to undergraduate activi- 
ties, as well as’ several residences 
|for men and women attending the 
college, and a Household Science 
Building. Handled by the National 
Trust Co., the foundation is headed 
by Raymond and Vincent Massey, 
the latter’s sons Lionel and Hart 
and the former’s son Geoffrey. 


Legit 
jand his 


Massey 


London Legit Bits 


Jack Hawkins will start his pre- 
West End tour March 14 in Hull in 
“The Lizard And The Rock.” 


| Dora Bryan and Al Read are co- 


starring in a new revue, “Words 

j}and Music,” at the Manchester 

|Opera House It comes to the 
est End in January. 


lw 
U.S. impresario John Cobb plans 
| “Little Mary Sunshine,” to London. 


Meanwhile, he is touring “The Best 
Cellar,” with Dulcie Gray. 


Concert Fees Hit 
By Depression 


On Feb. 23. 1932, in the deep 
depression. Variety bannerlined 
a compilation of salaries then 
asked by concert artists of the 
day. But whether in that darken- 
jing period “ask and ye shall re- 
ceive” remained valid was in some 
|}doubt. The 1932 salaries as pub- 
| lished by this journal have some 
interest nearly three decades later. 
They included: 

| Fritz Kreisler, $4,500. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, $4,500. 

John McCormack, $4,000. 

Lily Pons, $4,000. 

Rosa Ponselle, $3,500. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, $3,000 

Lawrence Tibbett, $3,000. 

Yehudi Menuhin, $3,000. 

Jascha Heifetz, $2,250. 

Paul Robeson, $1,750. 

John Charles Thomas, $1,500. 

Micha Elman, $1,250. 

Myra Hess, $1,250. 

Jose Iturbi, $1,000. 

There were 50 quoted salaries In 
all. All were an “asking” price. 
A Kreisler d'd collect $4,500, but 
|}on percentage. He played many a 
night for much less. Galli-Curci 
was then beyond her vocal and fi- 
nancial prime. 

Not without relevence was the 
fact that artists keeving their fees 
reasonable, like Albert Spalding 
|and Efrem Zimbalist, commanded 
|longer seasons, more dates. John 
| Charles Thomas had recently sung 
| 92 times in one season at around 
/$1.500 per. Iturbi, quoted above. 
did 62 concerts. 

Paderewski was still alive when 
|the Variety story of 1932 ap- 
peared. Strictly a percentage art- 
jist it was foreseen that he would 
|}take $250,000 for himself on 65 
| dates 

Time Mag on March 7, that year 
| (1932), quoted Vartety, adding an 
| interesting fact concerning Mary 
| Garden, w ho lives now in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, well in her 80s. 
Quote Time: 

“Before she left for Europe this 
winter, soprano Mary Garden be- 
haved in a fashion unusual for a 
|concert artist. She volunteered to 
cut her $3,000 concert fee. “But- 
| ter & eggs are cheaper,” she said 
| brusquely to her new managers, 
No fool- 


ish virgin Mary Garden was doing 
of her own accord what many an- 
other artist Is being forced to do. 
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LENA HORNE 





RALPH HARRIS 


Management 
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Best Wishes, VARIETY 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 














Congratulations VARIETY 


FRANCHOT TONE 

















FRANCES GOODRICH 


Greetings to VARTETY «+++ 
ALBERT HACKETT 
































January 6, 1960 Fifty-fourth VARIETY Anniversary 


.. to Kermit Bloomgarden, Meredith Willson, Robert Preston and the Ent ire Cast 


... beginning its 3rd 
smash year on Broadway! 


... celebrating its status as a 
MILLION SELLER 
original cast album! 


RECORDS Meredith Willson, left, accepts gold record from 
Capitol A&R Executive Producer Andy Wiswell 
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COLE PORTER 























“A TRIUMPH!” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


“SHOULD RUN ALMOST FOREVER!” 


—John Chapman, Daily News 


PAUL GREGORY 


CHARLES CLAUDETTE 


in 
Broadway’s Biggest Comedy Hit 


THE MARRIAGE- 
GO-ROUND 


By LESLIE STEVENS 


wih JULIE NEWMAR 
and EDMON RYAN 


Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 


Settings and Lighting by DONALD OENSLAGER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE, New York 



































January 6, 1960 Fifty-fou rth LARTETY Ann 


2nd Year! 


re RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 
FIELDS Musical ie | Smash 


/Ip 


a 


“EXTRAORONARY «=-A} AG, 
SPLENDOR!” a - 





—Atkinson N.Y. Times 


“A DAZZLING 
DELIGHT! 


—~Walter Winchell 


ST. Ny | TH EATRE 44th ST. W. OF B’WAY » MATS. WED. & SAT. 
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Season’s Greetings 


To All My Friends in America 


And England 


Hermione Gingold 























PB. GWEN VERDON 
REDHEAD 


ANEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


SN RICHARD KILEY 










Waker Kerr Herald Tribune 


WINNER 6 TONY AWARDS 
“Best Musical of Year" 


Momow 


46th STREET THEATRE 
NEW YORK 


Produced by ROBERT FRYER and LAWRENCE CARR 


“A FIRE CRACKER OF A MUSICAL!" 

















ACrondor 4 ih, 


‘ 
AND 41S ASSOCIATES 


Arthur C. Twitchell, Jr. 
Walter J. Schneider 
Ralph Alswang 
Seymour Herscher 


Joseph |. Levine 


Robert Alex Baron 
General Manager 


Richard Maney 
Press Representative 


Annette Segal 
Production Assistant 


40 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
115 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 























Lawrence and Lee 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 

JAN PEERCE 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
ISAAC STERN 

WILLIAM STEINBERG 
ROBERTA PETERS 

JEROME HINES 

GINA BACHAUER 

ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
HENRYK SZERYNG 
CLARAMAE TURNER 

CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
FRITZ REINER 
LEONARD WARREN 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
ANDRES SEGOVIA 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
CESARE VALLETTI 
BYRON JANIS 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
ANTONIO JANIGRO 
RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
JULIAN BREAM 


LARRY ADLER 








ERROLL GARNER 





TESaG 


1960-61 








From the UNITED KINGDOM 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


From ISRAEL 
ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 











These great artists are available to ‘all series 


BSS 





INBAL, Dance Theatre of Israel* 


From SPAIN 


First Time on ROBERTO IGLESIAS SPANISH BALLET* 


The HUROK List! 
VAN CLIBURN 
MARY COSTA 
ADELE ADDISON 
SHURA CHERKASSKY 


From POLAND 
THE WARSAW PHILHARMONIC 
MAZOWSZE 


100 Dancers and Singers from Warsaw 





From the PHILIPPINES 


BAYANIHAN* 
Philippine Dance Company 








*NOT AVAILABLE 1960-61 





From the SOVIET UNION 

THE BOLSHOI! BALLET* 
MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANY* 
MOSCOW STATE SYMPHONY* 


Konstantin lvanov and 
Kiril Kondrashin, Conductors 


THE GEORGIAN STATE 
DANCE COMPANY* 


EMIL GILELS* 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH* 
LEONID KOGAN 

From FRANCE 

COMEDIE FRANCAISE 

THE LAMOUREUX CRCHESTRA* 


Igor Markevitch, Conductor 
From AUSTRIA 
THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


From YUGOSLAVIA 
SOLISTI DI ZAGREB 


Antonio Janigro, Conductor 





First American Tour! 











The Regimental Band of THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS 
and the Pipes and Drums of the 
QUEEN’S OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 


THE ZACHARY SOLOV BALLET ENSEMBLE 


DMITRI BASHKIROV 


sensational Soviet pianist 


ERIC HEIDSIECK 


brilliant French pianist 


PRESTI and LAGOYA 


exciting guitar duo 


in 


“DEAR LIAR” 


Guthrie McClintic 








in 


“A LOVELY LIGHT’ 








EVA LeGALLIENNE 


in 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, inc. HUROK CONCERTS, Inc. 


“MARY STUART” 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 19, N.Y. Clrele 5-0500 
Cable Address: HURAT, New York 
West Coast Office: 427 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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KATHARINE CORNELL * BRIAN AHERNE 


Jerome Kilty'’s adaptation 

of the Bernard Shaw-Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell correspondence. 
Presented in association with 


DOROTHY STICKNEY 


A dramatic fantasy on the life 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay 


* SIGNE HASSO 


The National Phoenix Theatre Production of 












and all organized audience associations 
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Congratulations VARIETY 
Dorothy Fields 

















Congratulations 


VARIETY 
GEORGE ABBOTT 


GWEN VERDON 


“ONCE UPON A MATTRESS” 
“FIORELLO!” 
“TENDERLOIN” (ON THE FIRE) 


























Paddy Chayeyshy 






























































Congratulations VARIETY: 


MICHAEL and 
CORINNE GRACE 











“Theatre Under The Stars” 
“Jazz Under The Stars” 


The Most Exciting Things In The Almanac of 1960 
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Best Wishes 


Claudette Colbert 


























Eric Portman 














RICHARD KILEY 


Currently in 



































THE PRODUCERS THEATRE 


ROBERT WHITEHEAD ROGER L. STEVENS ROBERT W. DOWLING LOUIS A. LOTITO 
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NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

ST. JAMES THEATRE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SHUBERT THEATRE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COLONIAL THEATRE 
WILBUR THEATRE 


SAMUEL H. SCHWARTZ 
JUJAMCYN THEATERS 
246 WEST 44TH ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Congratulations 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 

















NEW YORK 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 





NATIONAL COMPANY 


NOW IN ITS 145TH WEEK 


ARTHUR PENN 


Director 


“THE MIRACLE WORKER” 
































TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
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Congratulations 


KITTY CARLISLE — MOSS HART 





























ng GREATEST & 
SPECTACLES 





Your Host 
TO THE BAZZINI FAMILY | 








HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. aR Italian Restaurant 
Producers ’ ee , : 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD. NEW YORK’S ONLY CAVE RESTAURANT 
Open Daily from 12 Noon Dinner from $3.00 
224 WEST 46th ST.—Next Door to the 46th St. Theatre, New York 
Yds For Reservations Call Cl 5-1848 or JU 6-9736 


444 WORLD'S MOST 
HONORED ICE SPECTACLE 


WORLD: FAMOUS 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 








Greetings from 


Claudia Franck 


| 
| DRAMA COACH 


on [ce of Q6O0 | 


MORRIS CHALFEN 


a 4) 145 West 55th St., New York City 
Es A > 
“y . j Featuring in 
%& THE LEGEND OF THE BLACK PEARL 
% THE LANCERS % CONTINENTAL CIRCUS 
x CRYSTAL ANNIVERSARY * GAELIC HOLIDAY nie caer 7 


%& RHAPSODY OF RHYTHM AND COLOR 


AND 20 SENSATIONAL ACTS Produced by | SAM STARK 
RUTH TYSON 


BOOKING INFORMATION AUTHOR OF THEATRE A TO Z 


Circle 7-6394 

















HOLIDAY ON ICE, INTERNATIONAL (Europe) 


HOLIDAY ON ICE, GREAT BRITAIN (London) WRITE WIRE . PHONE (Meaning Alex. A. Aarons, producer, to Louis Zwisier, minstrel man) 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN SOUTH AMERICA A. R. GRANT Lng 

116507 £ 4 Ave 185 f w a 
HOLIDAY ON ICE IN THE FAR EAST Pasay Po oe ase A To Be Published ? 

Cleveland, Ohio Circle 6-8660 


HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. 


MIAMI. FLA PARIS, FRANCE} LONDON W.1 ENGLAND —_———— - a 
PIC. Box 1495 | Claridge Hote Pay ambe 
S Mian 43, Fla 




















CLEVELAND OHIO | MINNEAPOLIS MINN 























— : SS |_ THEATRE and SPORTS TICKET BROKER 


























: ood ‘ o the Profession and Variety Muggs 
With or without "a 
a LS/MF 
But never Uk oN ¢ 
1) H E K 
without VARIETY cy T 
E Ss 
aan | MACKEYS, Inc 
KARYN KUPCINET T 234 West 44th Street, os York ° 
































Vincent J. Donehue 
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MOLLY PICON 


Completing Successful Limited Engagement in 
The Jacob Kalish Production of 


“The Kosher Widow” 


Anderson Theatre, New York on Jan. 10 


“+f 4] Be ou 


Off to London to Co-Star With 
ROBERT MORLEY in 
Leonard Spigelgass’ 


“A Majority of One” 


Opening in February 





















































Management Publicity Direction | 
JACOS KALISH MAX EISEN WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY | 
Best Wishes | Congratulations VARIETY 


SHELLEY WINTERS 


| and 


ANTHONY FRANGIOSA 





MAX GORDON 
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"Your Restaurant" 
234 W. 44th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LA 4-0707 


Seeeeececee Seen ese 


1906 to 1960: 


* ® 





Lroves 


" Where one 
appetites are 
met and 


conquere 


Now Open on Sundays 
From 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. 
239 West 48th St. 
New York 
JU 6-5151 


eee SS Se ee me ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
Sea CCC CETL LLL LCC LLL LLL LLL LLL 


























Best Wishes 


HELEN HAYES 


~ DISCOVERED 
and 
LAUNCHED: 


PHILIP YORDAN 
ROBERT THOM 
ROBERT E. McENROE 
ALDYTH MORRIS 
NORMAN VANE 
A. B. SHIFFRIN 
JACK BARKER PERRY 


| ‘ ° 
| Anniversary Greetings 


CLAIRE LEONARD 


Representing New Playwrights 


9 West 44th St., N.Y.C. 
Room 616 

















NATALIE CORE 


Currently in 


“SARATOGA” 


FASHION AND BEAUTY EDITOR FOR DOVE 


(2 years) 


SPOKESWOMAN FOR A & P 


(7 years) 


HOME SHOW nec-tv 


(3 years) 


LExington 2-1100 


























Second Year! 








TR 7-3082 MU 2-7374 



































HAUOLI 54th 


LA HOMANAO 


is , fac WLM, LEXINGTON PLAZA 5-4400 


ter 


4 LUAU DINERS from 6 p.m. 
Me Dancing & Entertainment start 8:30 p.m. 


“PRINTERS SINCE 1889" 


“THIS IS THEPLACE’ 


* OLD GAGS (No Charge) 
* NEW GAGS (Slight Fee) 
* CLEVER SAYINGS (Free) 
* THEATRE PRINTING 


(Most Moderate Prices in Northwest) 


AD ART ADV. CO. 


VARD P. SCHWARTZ 
121 No. 7th St. — Lincoln 8-5681 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 


o 
ATTENTION ADVANCE MEN... 
When in Minneapolis, you'll dis- 
cover Ad Art delivers on time. Over 
the years we have served hundreds 
of clients in all branches of promo- 
tion and printing in Show Business. 


ALYE 
LUKE 


‘Flower Drum Song”? 








Management: MITCHELL HAMILBURG © INGALLS & HOYT 























| PLAYWRIGHT with top literary at.) 
teorney (non-selling) offers new one! 
| set, eleven character smash comedy, 
| theme men and marriage. Fine 
chance te showcase three femme 
lookers. Play calis for co-ordinated 
ensemble acting-—in legit casting,— 
absolutely mo star or percentage deal 
Legit option six months $4,000-400 
month. Picture rights must better 
$200,000. Ne other rights offered. No 
cross-country dough raising campaign 
Financially solvent principals only. 
Box V-321, VARIETY 
154 W. 46th St., New York 36 



































New York’s 
Foremost 
Supper Club 


theBlue Angel = 














Herbert Jacoby Max Gordon 
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NOW PLAYING 


MAJESTIC Theatre—NEW YORK 





\I wy” 
i Ta 








National Company 


SHUBERT Theatre -CHICAGO 























AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
MUSICAL! 


SARATOGA 


ga’ has elegance and style, 
grace and class, a simply wonderful 
score and magnificent settings! " 

—McClain, Journal American 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE NEW YORK 

















— 








CHERYL CRAWFORD 
presen ts 


GERALDINE PAGE - SIDNEY BLACKMER 


RIP TORN 


SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH 


A 


Directed by 

Settings and Lighting by 
JO MIELZINER 
Music by 

PAUL BOWLES 
Cevtanes by 


ANNA HILL JOHNSTONE 


ON TOUR 1960: 

FEB. 18—CURRAN THEATRE—SAN FRANCISCO 
MARCH 22--BILTMORE THEATRE—LOS ANGELES 
NOW AT MARTIN BECK THEATRE 

W. 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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JULIE HARRIS 

















Best Wishes 


Bob Fosse 
































Langner on Theatre Parties 





_— 





time finding a hearing in a Broad- 
it becomes obvious 
that the taste and good judgment 
of the theatre party agents and the 
purchasers of theatre parties can 
have a great effect on our theatre 
as a whole. 


way theatre, 














as a whole, if the agents exercised | ton, 








service that is now performed, to a 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


ommittee should be appointed 








functioning at its highest effi- 











ciency, it was never able to sup- 





W. W. Lockwood, Jr. 


1 I theatre parties for theatres which | 
DA have not yet been booked in New| 
a * York theatres owing to the book-| 


Princeton, N. J. 


port more than six plays a year 
compared with he dozens of plays 
pported by theatre parties. 

¥. & Sternberg Another problem which has nev- | 
er been solved by the theatre party 
organizations is the ability to sell 


su 


ing jam, but which are surely com- | 
ing to New York as soon as a| 

° theatre is made available. This is| 
San Francisco not difficult if a master seating 
|plan can be worked out, as has 
been done by the American Thea- 











—————}'tre Society in such cities as Bos- 











leads me to believe that audiences | jimited extent, by the Theatre port of plays by such parties | (BW) 
lways want something better, and Guild subscription audience, which dependent on knowing exactly the 
it is not necessary to play down to! provides support for five plays each theatre in which the play will be 
Theatre parties could be year, either selected by the Guild) presented several months ahead. | 
of great benefit not only to chari- OI produc ed by the Guild, alone or Ac 

and educational institu- with co-producers. Even when) to work this out. 
My experience, gained through tions, or to the America theatre this subscription audience was 


{ 
| je 


| full responsibility for taste in se-|where subscription plays are | St ESS Ey Ears Bay See a 
lecting plays of quality, as well| booked into theatres of varying 
as stars |capacities. This would eliminate 
— Continued from page 261 In this way, theatre benefits| the last minute scramble for thea- C2 
all my years spent in the theatre, could perform the same kind of|tre parties which makes the sup-| i G2 Row E203 Elgg cies ay 


OPEN 11:30 A.m, “ml 
TO MIDNIGHT 






Kichows 


RESTAURANT 


~ THE GOURMETS RENDEZVOUS| 


Since: 1882 
110-112 EAST 14th STREET 
GR-7-4860 


We park your car 
at dinner 7 


! 








BESS RY Os Dos oe 








145 WEST 45th 
NEW YORK CITY 
JU 2-0400 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 





I 


| SPECIALIZING IN SCENERY LUM 
| BER FOR THE THEATRICAL TRADE! 





MAXWELL 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Distributors of K. D. Fireproof 
Lumber and Plywood 
211 West 18th Street, New York 
A 9-6088 




















GILBERT MI 


NEW YORK: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


LLE 


LONDON: 
40 B Hill Street 
S.W.1 
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= 
All Good Wishes 
] 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe 
| 
i 
~ ; 
; 
: 
: 
: Greetin os! Congratulations from | 
: 
1 
| “FIORELLO!” 
BROADHURST THEATRE, NEW YORK 
1 | | ED BEGLEY 
“WEST SIDE STORY” 
ON TOUR IN USA 
2ND SMASH YEAR IN LONDON | 
“TENDERLOIN” 
IN PREPARATION 
ROBERT E. GRIFFITH 
| HAROLD S. PRINCE 
L 
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| OBITUARIES 








I. ROBERT BRODER 

I. Robert Broder, 59, theatrical 
attorney, died Dec. 28 of a heart 
attack in his home in New York 
He was the founder of Artists 
Representatives Assn., the agency 
organization which is new national 
in scope. 

A graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Yale Law School, Broder’s 
practice was primarily in the show 
biz field. Among the personal ties 


he represented were the late 
Arturo Toscanini, the late Lou 
Costello, Viadimir Horowitz, Bud 
Abbott, Gwen Verdon, agent Jack 
Davies, Eddie Sherman, among 
others. He started his theatrical } 
career as an attorney for RKO. 
Broder was an actor before turn- 
ing to the study of law. 

Survived by a sister and two 


brothers 
CHARLES T. LEHNING 
Charles T. Lehning, 71, manager 
of the Rodgers Theatre in Cairo, 
Til., until his retirement in 1956, 


eA OEE 5 RE REECE PBR” 


In Memory of 


BELLE BAKER 





tate ieee 
died Dec. 15 in Cairo after 
tended illness. He started in shov 


business as a program boy at the 
old Cairo Opera House when suc 
stars as Nat Goodwin, DeWolf 
Hopper, Honey Boy Evans, Lasses 
White and Maude Adams were ap- 


vearing there. 
When Boito & Meyers. wl 
operating the old Gem Theatre as 


o were 


a motion picture and vaudeville 
house, leased the Opera House, 
Lehning was made manager of it 
He was serving in that capacits 
when the late I. W. Rodgers came 
to Cairo and took over the Gem 
Kimmel and Bijou Theatres and 
the Opera House 

He is survived by his w 
daughter, a sister and brother 

FRASER NEAL 

Fraser Neal, 52, theatre impre 
sario and producer, died Dec. 19 in 
Edinburgh. He _ presented = and 


staged many vaude and legit shows 
in Scotland and Northern England 
At the time of his death he was 











| Pa 


engaged in presenting and staging | 


show, “Heart o’ Scot- 
the Metropole Theatre, 
sow, and the pantomime “Rob- 
Crusoe” at the Palladium 
Edinburgh, and Her 
Carlisle, Eng 
controlled 
theatrical costumer’s 
business of William Mutrie & Co., 
of the largest outside London, 
with a stock of over 90,000 ¢ 
tumes. He rebuilt this followin 
fire in May, 1957 
He staged 
pool and parts of Northern Eng- 
land, and plays at the Edinburgh 
Festival, where his choice of drama 
usually found good critical reac- 
During the war he served as 
dio officer with the British Me: 
chant Navy. Latterly, he was play- 
ing an important part in helping 
» keep vaude alive, particularly 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, Carlisle 

4 bachelor, he is survived by a 


Sistel 


the 

land 
G) 
inson 
Theatre, 


Majesty 
N 


winter 
at 


with his 


Neal also 
siste! the 
one 


( 
; 
4 


also shows in 


tion 


JOHN M. WALTER 
M. Walter, 52, 
WJPG, Green Bay, Wis., 
21 in that city following 
a stroke. He started his career with 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette, own- 
ers and operators of WJPG, while 
attending Lawrence College in 
Appleton, Wis 
Following 


John 
ager of 
died Dec 


station man- 


graduation Walte 
continued with the Press-Gazette 
and later shifted to its radio sta- 
tion. He was president of Wiscon- 
sin Radio Network, an officer in 
Wisconsin Broadcasters’ Assn. and 
an advi of the Mutual Broad- 


cast stem 


ser 
Sy 


ng 


MAURICE SCHWEITZER 
Maurice Schweitzer. Allied Art- 
branch manager in St. Louis, 
died there Dec. 18 of heart disease 
He became manager for Allied 
Artists, then known as Monogram 
Pictures, in 1949 
E he had been manager for 
I in St. Louis from 1926 
then was associated 
Dubinsky Bros. of Lincoln, 
veb.. in their theatre operations 
4 native of Bardwell, Ky., he 
in his early 60s 

His brother 


‘ 


sts 


arlier 
amount 
to 1948, and 
wi 
= 


+} 
was 


wife and a sister 
su 


ARTIE MEHLINGER 

Mehlinger. 73, onetime 
vaude performer, died Dec. 29 in 
Hollywood after a long illness. He 
as teamed in vaude with the late 
George Meyers who piano 
comped Mehlinger’s singing 

He later went to work in the 
music biz and was Coast rep for 
Miller Music, which became part 
of the Big Three ‘Robbins, Feist & 
Mille i 1930s 


Artie 


ac- 


turn 


t} 
1 ine 


Mother, 65, of Irvink Marcus, 
western regional manager of Mer- 
cury Records, died Dec. 21 in Los 

ngeles 


In H#emorian 


1959 


FOREST CROSMAN 
FRANK CRUICKSHANK 
FRED DeBONDY 
FELIX DEYO 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


ANDREW GIBSON 


GEORGE B. HUNT 


DOROTHY JOHNSON 
CHARLES KNAPP 
HARRY KLINE 
HERBERT KAY MINSKY 
WILLIAM NORTON 
JACQUE PIERRE 
JOHN QUIGLEY 
BESS SCHREINER 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





al 


Black- | 




















Paris Boite Biz Bullis 


tm continued 





essitaling added to 


names 
bolster appeal 


being 


To start on the Champs-Elysees 
the Aiglon has only stripping and 
even a matinee. The Drap D'Or, 
Grisbi, Le Night Club, Le Sex Ap- 
peal, Renee Bell and the Shocking 
employ good comedy and 
song names along with the nudity. 

In Montmartre there is the 
Boule Noire, Cabaine Cubain, Em- 
bassy, Fifty-Fifiy, Narcisse and the 
Sphinx specializing in undraped 
flesh while Montparnasse, long lost 
to its '20s literary heritage, goes 
only skin deep with the Boule 
Blanche, College Inn, Elle Et Lui 
Le Jockey, Venus and La Villa. 
Many have regular acts and a sem- 
blance of show around the girls 


some 


a 


Toujours Le Lido 


The Lido went back to its yearly 
change of to keep up its 
name as a regular visit for all 
annual visitors. At a $7 minumum 
this inventive, smartly 
ll no peers 


Snow 


has 


The 


stl 
Eve 
with 


consists 


Nouvelle 
from Las Vegas 
show which mainly 
tasteful French tableaus with 
leavening of terping and acts. 
Naturistes 
with knowing 


came 

its smart 
of 
a 


clever 
displays 


has a show 


epidermis 


} and the Folies Pigalle also parlays 


displays 
show 
in 


ol 
a 
Narcisse 


the Pigalle brand SEX) 
in the guise 
Pigalls and 
that syndrome 

Nightlifers going for 
cabarets that can also cater to the 
palate. The old Rose Rouge, which 
was the great Existentialist club of 


garish 
are 


ot 


| 
aiso 


are now 


its day, is now the Keur Samba 
and is open all night, featuring 
dinner, supper, dancing, guest 
bongo playing, and some good car- 
ioca and Cuban singers. Show 
people are beginning to flock 

La Louisiane is a smart cave 
under the restaurant of the same 
name, run by Jay Journet, an 
American, who also serves fine 
Creole dishes upstairs. He is aided 
in his folk chants by jazz and blues 


singer Inez Cavanaugh. 
Juke Joints | 


The return of the music hall and 


the growth of the jukebox, making 
singers and disk _ personalities 
names, has also led to a growth in 
discotheques where club members 
can eat and terp to the tep disks 
of the day. Fashionable ones are 
La Licorne, L’Etoile, Epi, Discoth- 
eque, Whisky A Gogo. Saint-Ger- 
mian Des Pres and others 

Jazz is also a staple boite pull 
here. Yank jazz-playing visitors or 
Stay-ons play the Blue Note, Mars 


Club and Club Saint-Germain, but 





the French have developed an 
okay style of their own. The end 
of the little Rue De La Huchette 
is practically a Gallic equivalent of 
what 52d St. used to be, with 
youngsters flooding the street as 
they dip in and out of the many 
little jazz spots and disk playing 
clubs. There is the Caveau De La 
Huchette, Chat Qui Peche, Story- 
ville. Riverside, Trois-Mailletz, and 


nearby the Camoleon, Tabou, Keu- 
tucky, Vieux Colombier, Club 
Saint James, and the Slow Club 


paced spec 
| 


back | 


from page 3 





The specialized small clubs fea- 
turing budding or established off- 
beat talents are also beginning to 
get a play again from people who 
want some intellectual stimulation. 
L’Ecluse still an incubator for 
new talents, as ditto Moineau, Port 
ce Salut, Le Galeie, and L’Echelle 
Jacob has top names, as ditto the 
Villa D’Este. The latter shrewdly 
gets them after current show stints 
to cash in on tcp names who do 
only a few numbers 

] 


There are Hispano and Mexican 
spots for guitars and flamenco like 
| Le Guitar, Puerto Del Sol, Le Cat- 
alan, Acapuleo, Mexico Lindo, a 
place for smorgasbord and varied 
unusual acts. Le Scandia, and per- 
sonality draws such as Chez Suzy 
Solidor, Chez Lucienne Boyer, Le 
Carroll's and the Abbaye featuring 
two noted Yank folksingers, long 
staples here, Gordon Heath and 
Lee Payant 


is 


Latin Influence 


To the long list of Paris niteries 
| can be added the little atmospherie 
Montmartre clubs like Chez Plum- 
eau, Le Montagne, the he-she trav- 
esty spots like Le Carrousels, Mon- 
ocle, Chez Moune and Madame 
Arthur, and the many folk song 
spots featuring community sings 
like Le Lapin Agile, Caveau Des 
Oublietts, El Djazair (for belly- 
dancing) and the local Stork Club 
L.’Elephant Blanc, for dancing 
Add the many specialized late 
dining spots with music like Frane- 
Pinot and Calavados give an ex- 
ample of the still amazing vitality 
ot the Paris nightlife. It is indeed 


a city of light and the new move- 
ments are reassuring. 
Beatniks-on-the-Seine a | 


There has still been nothing to 
replace the bonanza days of "49 to 
‘52 when the Existentist clubs held 


such fascination and drawing 
power. But even sans a new phil- 
osophy to keep things going, akin 
to the Yank beats, the French club 


picture is getting more catchy and 
spirited 


There is a club run by a young 


“beat” Yank writer which has be- 
come a mecca for the beatnik 
abroad. It has innumerable folk 
singers and poetry readings and 
though nainly patronized by 
Yanks is beginning to draw the 
younger French set 

So the over 100 night clubs, 
caves etc, have survived here 
through some years of bad biz 


when people did not go as much, 
but new conditions and growing 
tourism, looking for the different 


in late-hour fare, are beginning to 
give the night life here a more 
varied look 

The busloads still keep the 


vaude spots the Moulin Rouge go- 
individual choice is 


ing but more 
making the club picture more 
thriving here. 





In Loving Memory of 


MABEL ESMERALDA 


MAUD E. BISHOP 
EDNA ESMERALDA 











January 


Re 


In Loving Memory 


CHARLES V. YATES 


9th, 1955 


ggie, Harriet, Steve, Jack 











IN LOVING MEMORY 


OF 


HARRY and ALBERT 
VON TILZER 


THE FAMILY 
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PAT. BOONE ® LOUIS PRIMA @ KEELY SMITH © BILLY VAUGHN ® DEBBIE 
GALE STORM ® LAWRENCE WELK @ THE MILLS 
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